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The committee met at 10 a.m. 


_ Mr. Chairman: I would like to call the 
committee to order. Mr. Minister and mem- 
bers of the committee, we have the task set 
_ before us, starting this morning, to study the 
estimates of four ministries. The govern- 
ment yesterday said we have 14 sitting days 
| to complete the estimates of four ministries 
and this morning we are starting with the 
| Ministry of Industry and Tourism. 


| Just before we get started—and I see we 
| have a quorum this morning—I would like 
_to say first of all, particularly to the new 
) members, I have been requested by Hansard 
| that if I don’t know your names you should 
| please mention your name before speaking 
so that it is recorded properly. 


I believe our first task this morning is to 
| find a vice-chairman. As this committee will 
act responsibly I will leave it up to the com- 
mittee to appoint a vice-chairman. I would 
like to at this time ask for nominations for 
a vice-chairman. 


_ Mr. Sargent: I nominate the member for 
— Cornwall (Mr. Samis). 


Mr. Chairman: I have a nomination for 
the member for Comwall. Are there any 
other nominations? If there are no other 
- nominations, I would ask all those in favour 
of the nomination to so indicate. The nomina- 
tion is agreed to and I state that George 
-Samis will be the vice-chairman of ‘this 
- committee. 


Mr. Sargent: I vote he gets $5,000 a year. 
Mr. Samis: Compliments of Eddie Sargent. 


Mr. Chairman: The other matter before 
the committee is the matter of substitution. 
I believe it is entirely up to the committee, 
_ but I would like to read to you what took 
place in regard to substitution and I would 
like to get the feeling of the committee if 
_ they are agreeable to this procedure. I read 
as follows the recommendation that was 
made by the procedural committee to the 
House last year: 
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That substitution of members be al- 
lowed at all meetings of all standing com- 
mittees provided that all substitutions are 
communicated to the chairman in writing 
prior to the meeting and that each sub- 
stitution be for the day only. 


I believe that was the procedure followed in 
the last session and I wonder if the com- 
mittee would be agreeable to that procedure 
or would like to change it. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to suggest that the spirit of that be held 
to, but the wording be that the substituion 
be communicated to the chairman prior to 
the commencement of the meeting. In other 
words, if it is 10 minutes past 10 and some- 
body comes in and says, “I am substituting,” 
and you are just about to begin, that would 
be all right, but it would not be required to 
be in writing. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other com- 
ments on that suggestion? 


Mr. Drea: The commitment is firm that it 
has to be in writing. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bounsall. 


Mr. Bounsall: Just a point here: I thought 
it was already agreed and mentioned in the 
House that substitutions would be allowed. 
We don’t have to go through this committee 
by committee, do we? 


-Mr. Chairman: The resolution actually re- 
commends that “for the present session.” 
That was the first part of the resolution 
regarding last session. 


Mr. Bounsall: No, but was there not men- 
tion made in the House yesterday and agree- 
ment among the party members that sub- 
stitution be allowed on committees? In which 
case, why are we going through it com- 
mittee by committee when it comes up? 


Mr. Drea: All we want is the format. 
Mr. Bounsall: Just the format? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, that’s all. 
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Mr. Bounsall: Speaking to that, having 
been on that procedural affairs committee, I 
think the format we worked under last 
session should be the one used here, that 
notice should be in writing to the chairman 
before the formal commencement of the com- 
mittee’s business starts for that day. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any further com- 
ments? If not, I presume that all members 
of the committee are in favour of the proce- 
dure which took place in the last session 
which means that substitution will be in 
writing prior to the commencement of the 
session for that day only. Is the committee 
in agreement? 


Mr. Cassidy: I will withdraw my motion, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Agreed. 


Mr. Chairman: The next matter before us 
is the matter of a quorum. There are 19 
members on the committee. What number do 
you wish to be made a quorum? 


Mr. Drea: Six. That is what it has always 
been. 


Mr. Chairman: We’ve had a _ suggestion 
that six be a quorum. Are there any other 
suggestions? I presume that will be six plus 
the chairman. 


Mr. Drea: Right. 
Agreed. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


Mr. Chairman: The procedure this morn- 
ing will be to ask for preliminary remarks by 
the minister. This will be followed by open- 
ing statements by the critics from the New 
Democratic Party and from the Liberal Party 
and then further comments by the minister, 
after which we will go into discussion on 
the votes item by item. 


It has been suggested by the clerk that it 
might be a little easier for all on the com- 
mittee if we could start on the right and 
each member give his name. It might be 
helpful to other members of the committee 
and to members of the ministry. 


Tne names of the committee members are 
Frank Drea, Keith Norton, George McCague, 
John Lane substituting for Doug Kennedy, 
Tony Lupusella, John Williams, Iain Angus, 
George Samis, Bud Wildman, Ted Bounsall, 
Mike Cassidy, John Eakins, Earl McEwen, 
Eddie Sargent and Sean Conway. 


We will begin the estimates of the Min- 
istry of Industry and Tourism. I will call 
on the minister (Mr. Bennett) for his open- 
ing remarks. I hope he will also introduce 
some members of his staff. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, may I | 
say that I’m delighted with the opportunity — 


of appearing before the committee and having 
the 


situation where we can present the ~ 


Ministry of Industry and Tourism to the new — 


members and to those who have returned with 
us. 

Doing the estimates in committee provides 
an opportunity for me to introduce to you 
the senior members of the staff of the minis- 
try. I'll take your invitation if I might at this 
moment, to introduce the people who will be 
appearing before you at this committee and 
those who are responsible for the functioning 
of our ministry. 

First of all, there is the deputy minister, 
Mr. Fred Pillgrem. With him is Mr. Peter 


York, the assistant deputy minister. In order © 
of the votes that we will be taking in the © 


industry development sector are Mr. Mel 
Garland, executive director; in trade develop- 
ment, which is vote 2003, Mr. Bill Fowler; in 
tourism, which is vote 2004, Mr. Fred Boyer; 
in vote 2005, small business and operations, 
Mr. Ross Radford; in communications, vote 
2006, Mr. Campbell McDonald and in admini- 
stration, vote 2007, Mr. Bill Ritchie. 

In addition to those gentlemen we have 
Mr. Jim Joyce, who is the chairman of the 
Ontario Development Corp.; Mr. Jack 


Brown who is the director of administration | 
for Ontario Place and Mr. Bill Stadelman, | 
the executive director at the Ontario Re- | 


search Foundation. One other gentleman with 
us is Mr. Reed Cooper, who is in charge of 
strategic planning for the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism, strategic planning taking in 
those responsibilities relating to the Foreign 
Investment Review Act of the federal govern- 
ment and the GATT negotiations which are 
presently under way. 


[10:15] 


I’ve covered all of the areas of the ministry | 
and the various votes and I’m sure that these | 
gentlemen will be pleased to answer your | 
questions as we proceed through the estimates | 


of my ministry. 


The estimates relating to the research | 
foundation, as you know, will be found under | 
vote 2002, item 2. This year the ministry is | 


asking for a total budget of $120,973,000, an 


increase over last year of $45,405,000. About | 
$40 million of this increase is for vote 2009, | 
industrial incentives and development, rep-| 









} 
| 
| 
| 
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resenting increased requirements for loans 
to both the tourism and secondary manu- 
| facturing sectors of our economy. The bal- 
| ance of the increased funds, in the amount 
of $5,370,000, is divided between new 


industry development programmes, the neces- 
sary funds in new areas of the ministry and 
the inflationary factor. 


Mr. Chairman, these comments are very 


short and very general, but I hope we will 
have an opportunity to review in detail the 


estimates of the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism over the next few days. 


If I might be permitted one special privi- 


lege here this morning, Mr. Chairman, before 


we begin discussing the estimates, I want to 
publicly recognize my deputy minister, Mr. 


Fred Pillgrem, who retires at the end of 


October of this year. 


Mr. Pillgrem has served under five Premiers 
and eight ministers in his 28 years of un- 
failing service to the government of Ontario, 
and Im sure many of his talents will be 
missed when he leaves the service of my 
ministry and the government. 


Fred has been an individual who many, 
on all sides of the political fence, have leaned 
on for information, help and guidance. I 
recall when I became minister on Jan. 15, 
1973. I doubt if the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
could have given a minister a better deputy 
minister. The new man coming into the 
cabinet needs somebody to guide him and 
direct him in the days of learning how a 
ministry operates. 


I want to put on record my gratitude and 
the gratitude of the government for his un- 
wavering service in his past 28 years with 
this government. 


There are many new members on the 
benches of the Legislature who may not 
know Fred Pillgrem and who have not dealt 
with him. But I can tell you that you are 
poorer for not having had that opportunity. 
For those from all parties who have been 
around Queen’s Park for a period of time, I 
feel very safe in saying they would also 
echo the sentiments I am expressing here 
today. 


May I join with my colleagues, Mr. Chair- 
man, in wishing Fred good health and that 
he should enjoy a long life with his wife 
in the beautiful town known as Meaford on 
the shores of Georgian Bay. Mr. Pillgrem will 
tell you that it is the finest area of the 
Province of Ontario, and wherever you or I 
might come from is second to that. Mr. 
Pillgrem, we wish you the very best. 


Mr. Chairman: I believe Mr. Angus is the 
spokesman for the New Democratic Party. 
Mr. Angus, you may go ahead. 


Mr. Angus: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to echo the minister’s words about 
his deputy minister. I am one who has never 
met the gentleman, but knowing the kind 
of things that I’ve heard throughout the 
ministry from people I’m acquainted with, 
I can only agree with what the minister has 
said. And maybe that is a good way to 
start this morning’s discussions. 


I’m in the difficult situation of having the 
responsibility of providing my critique of 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism after 
only one week, and finding out only four 
days ago that I would be leading off the 
discussions in the estimates. So probably what 
I will offer this morning are more questions 
than alternatives. While I do have a reason- 
able amount of background in tourism, in- 
dustry is not an area I’ve been involved in 
before—and probably that’s the area from 
which most of the questions will come. But, 
if I may, I'd like to run through them. You 
may find I jump from one area to another 
without certain ties between items—but please 
accept my apologies ahead of time. 


These will be very basic questions in terms 
of understanding the ministry itself and what 
it’s all about. They relate to the report I 
received last week from the ministry—“On- 
tario Industry, Trade and Tourism Review’— 
which I would gather is published not only 
for the members of the Legislature, but for 
industry, trade and tourism throughout the 
province and throughout the world. I have 
to refer back to that, because it seems to 
have much more material to relate to, other 
than the specific dollar and cents figure that 
we find within the estimates. 


One of the things that concerns me is the 
exporting of our production, and I have not 
been able to find in a short time the statistics 
on exports to other provinces. We have great 
information about other countries in the 
world and about the amount that we our- 
selves consume in Ontario, but there is little 
information available on what goes to Mani- 
toba, Quebec and the other provinces. I would 
be interested in knowing that, because it 
would help me to understand the situation 
in Ontario. 

The second item in the report states that 
the decline in the volume of shipments of 
live animals, food, beverages and _ tobacco, 
and crude materials was about 33 per cent 
in each case. I am wondering, is this decrease 
due to the fact that we are consuming more 
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in Ontario or are we losing markets else- 
where in Canada and throughout the world? 


On imports, ’m wondering—are there items 
that we are presently importing that we 
could produce in Canada and at what cost? 
Are we going to have to pay much more? 
Types of items that come to mind are elec- 
tronics from the Japanese market. Is it pos- 
sible to develop that industry within Canada 
on a viable base? What Id like to see 
happen, and possibly it has occurred, is a 
cost study to determine the expansion of 
those markets within Ontario and in-depth 
research as to the viability. Tied in with 
that, 'm wondering how many of the items 
that we are importing have been made from 
our raw materials exported a year or two 
previously. 


On page 8 of the review there were a 
number of charts relating to exports to the 
US, western Europe, eastern Europe, South 
America and Asia, and they give the Ontario 
picture. What I would like to see is the 
comparison for the three regions that you 
in the ministry utilized—the Ontario Develop- 
ment Corp., the Eastern Ontario Develop- 
ment Corp. and the Northern Ontario Devel- 
opment Corp.—because I think that would 
give us an indication as to the concentration 
of the exporting groups in Ontario. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, could I in- 
terrupt for a moment? If we are going to be 
referring to a text other than the material 
before us, I wonder if all the members 
could be provided with the text that is being 
used as a reference? I think we were all 
given a copy, but we were not aware that 
it was going to be used for purposes of dis- 
cussion this morning. 


My. Angus: Good point, sir. 


Mr. Pillgrem: They have already gone to 
get such texts. 


Mr. Angus: I apologize to the other mem- 
bers. Again, I say it is the only information 
I have to work with at this point, if you 
will forgive me once again. The one area that 
I really don’t understand was something that 
I think all parties talked about during the 
past election—the tie to the United States in 
the economy of our province. In the report 
it states that 70 per cent of our trade, which 
is defined here as the average of imports 
and exports, is now with the US and that is 
an increase of 10 per cent over a decade. It 
also states that our exports were only 23 per 
cent of our gross provincial product. So 70 
per cent of 23 per cent is the amount that 
we are tied to the US, and that works out 


to about 16 per cent by my mathematics. 
I can’t understand why we are tied down so 
much by the economy of the United States 
when it seems that so much more of our 
production goes elsewhere or is consumed 
within the province itself. 

Ontario is allowing five times as much 
raw material to be exported now as in 1965. 
During the same period our imbalance of ex- 
ports to imports of end products has in- 
creased 3% times. As I mentioned before, 
are we buying back our natural resources? 
I am concerned about that. 


On page 9 of the report it talks about the 
Ontario exports from 1973 to 1974 and has 
the following headings: commodity section; 
domestic; re-exports; the totals for the two 
years and then the percentage of change 
related to the re-exports. By re-exports, does 
it mean that we are selling to a country 
which becomes a wholesaler to another coun- 
try, and should we not be investigating the 
feasibility of selling directly to that consumer 
country, the final one? Maybe it goes through 
certain treatment or manufacturing in that 
country, but I think it is something that we 
should be looking at. 


There is one item that really sticks in my 
throat because I have dealt with public 
relations and advertising for the last year for 
the city of Thunder Bay. In the review, it 
speaks very highly of the advertising pro- 
grammes of the ministry. I have no objec- 
tion at this point for the type of advertising 
that is being done. However, I cannot find 


anywhere within the estimates any mention 


of advertising other than a joint sharing pro- 
gramme with the new tourist or travel pro- 
grammes 
regions of the province. I would like to 
know what types of money we are talking 


about and where the money is going. There — 


seem to be so many possibilities. | 


It was talked about in the review and if ~ 


I and the other members of the committee 


could have that information, then I think we — 
would be in a much better position to reflect — 


and to comment on the estimates per se. 
Also, with advertising I follow my col- 


league’s approach — the member for Lake { 
Nipigon, Jack Stokes, the gentleman who had ~ 


the opportunity of criticizing the ministry in 


previous years—in concentrating in my own — 
area. The review talks about focusing on | 


the US with advertising for Ontario and for 
Quebec. However, Manitoba is not mention- 


ed and a Jot of the tourist traffic for north- 


western Ontario does come from the west— 
in fact from points farther west than Mani- 
toba. Also too, it comes from the northern 


operated throughout the various — 
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states bordering on Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. I’m just wondering whether at some 
time it’s been investigated and decided not 
worthwhile or whether this is another area 
that the ministry can look into. 


The convention services offered by the 
ministry concentrate on the services related 
to group sales activities. However, there: is 
nothing to my knowledge that would provide 
consultation services—in fact, even possibly 
joint funding with municipalities, private 
groups or what have you—to develop conven- 
tion facilities. 

I have an excellent example in Thunder 
Bay right now where the Ministry of Culture 
and Recreation is funding a feasibility study 
and concept drawings for a cultural and 
sports complex to service not only Thunder 
Bay but northwestern Ontario. I’m wonder- 
ing if there could be input from this ministry 
as far as dovetailing with conventions is con- 
cerned, because it will logically become a 
convention centre within Thunder Bay for 
northwestern Ontario. While it may not equal 
the facilities we find in southern Ontario, I 
think it is important to our economy up 
there. 


‘On the Ontario Travel Association pro- 
grammes: I am a member of the North of 
Superior Travel Association—or at least I was 
while I was with the city of Thunder Bay— 
and I’m very keen on the type of concept that 
is being implemented. I think we've seen 
some successes in other parts of the province 
and some failures as well, but time will hope- 
fully take care of those. However, I noticed 
the estimates themselves talk about the basic 
administration grant of $30,000 for each of 
the 12 associations, and then it goes on to 
say—and correct me if I am wrong—at $45,000 
in cost-sharing moneys, with the basis of 90 
per cent by the ministry for northern On- 
tario, 75 per cent for eastern and central 
Ontario, and 50 per cent for the rest of On- 
tario, the assumption that I’m making is that 
it is a maximum of $45,000, because by mul- 
tiplying it by 12, the number of associations, 
I get the figure of $540,000, which is in the 
budget. If that’s the case, if it is just a maxi- 
mum amount that the associations can get 
from the ministry, it seems to me to be an 
imbalance to the more affluent and more 
geographically connected areas of the prov- 
ince, « 


[10:30] 


I realize that $45,000 or 50 per cent in 
southern Ontario is not that much—neither is 
it in northwestern Ontario—when you con- 
sider the two areas I am thinking of. The 
North of Superior Travel Association 


encompasses a fairly large geographic area. 
All yow have to do is ask Jack Stokes about 
how far he has to travel in that group. The 
kind of communications we have and the 
problems there, it seems to me, suggest that 
there possibly should be a preference, not in 
percentage—I appreciate the fact that we do 
get 90 per cent funding—but that the allot- 
ment possibly could be raised for those areas 
that do have specific geographic problems. In 
terms of marketing it is much easier to market 
Toronto than it is to market northwestern 
Ontario, because Toronto has so much to 
offer in one reasonable geographic location. 
However, in northwestern Ontario either of 
the two travel associations has 400 or 500 
miles of distance to cover and the square 
mileage is much greater than that and I think 
they have specific problems. 

Another item I noticed in the total esti- 
mates—and it is very difficult for me to under- 
stand in light of the speech yesterday and 
the kind of things we have heard talked about 
as far as cutbacks or a freeze in staffing are 
concerned—is an increase of approximately 
$1.8 million in staff allocation, or salaries and 
wages, throughout the total ministry, with an 
additional increase of $366,000 in fringe 
benefits. I am wondering, in light of the 
Speech from the Throne yesterday, which 
referred to a four per cent cutback, how the 
ministry was able to get around that com- 
ment. I realize that some of these may have 
occurred before such statements were made, 
but I would be interested in finding out the 
number of staff that have been hired in the 
past year and the types—are they field staff, 
central office staff, professional, clerical, and 
so on? 

We talked about assisting the small busi- 
nessman, but yet there are still situations that 
show there is much to be done and I think 
that a lot of them are inter-ministerial prob- 
lems, such as the fact that one ministry takes 
an approach to a specific area that doesn’t 
follow through with the concepts of another 
ministry. I will give you an example from 
my riding. 

We have three commercial fishermen who 
live on Indian Reserve No. 52. They are very 
small operators; they share one licence for a 
geographical area, which is very large com- 
pared to the size of their operation. How- 
ever, there is a quota system in that area of 
Lake Superior that says that so many tons of 
fish can be harvested a year. Which is fine 
when you look at it on the surface; however, 
there is a very commercial, very mechanical 
fishing operation that within a week takes 
care of everybody else’s quota because it is a 
shared quota. I am concerned about that 
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because we have three people who are pre- 
pared to work and prepared to harvest fish, 
but right now they can’t even get enough 
fish to pay for the gasoline and they are put 
out of work in effect. 

I am just wondering if you, Mr. Minister, 
can talk to your colleague, the Minister of 
Natural Resources, Mr. Bernier, about these 
kinds of situations. 


Another area is the growing concern among 
consumers and business people alike about 
the apparent trend toward oil company-owned 
and operated service stations. The independ- 
ent service station lessees are facing increased 
pressure from what can only be described as 
unfair price competition. I contend price 
discrimination exists when a company sells 
the same amount of gasoline to two com- 
petitors at different prices. The problem posed 
by company-owned and operated gas outlets 
is their ability to consistently undercut the 
retail price to the point where the lessee or 
independent must come down in price and 
reduce his profit margin. This would be fair 
if the company-owned and operated outlets 
operated under the same cost restraints as 
the independent lessee or operator. In fact, 
there is no evidence to suggest that company- 
operated outlets are paying their own way. 


I am concerned about the present trend 
toward company-operated outlets. The great 
efforts presently being spent by organizations 
such as the Canadian Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, the Consumers’ Association 
of Canada, the Ontario Retail Gas Association, 
and by many United States legislators suggest 
that I am not alone in my concern. There are 
many people in this province and on this con- 
tinent who are concerned about the vertical 
integration of the oil industry. 

Mr. Minister, are you planning to take any 
steps to ensure that oil companies will divorce 
themselves from the operation of gasoline 
outlets; or are you planning to take any steps 
to create a fairer competition between service 
stations owned and operated by the oil com- 
panies and those not operated by the same 
companies? 

One small area which has caused some 
concern in my area—and I would assume in 
other parts of the province—is the signing 
programme of the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications, particularly as it relates 
to food and fuel directions for travellers 
coming in. We have a number of entrances 
to the city of Thunder Bay and only one or 
two of them are allowed to be marked; yet 
there are a number of service areas which 
need the business, which need the support of 
the travellers to survive economically, 


I am wondering whether, throughout the 
next month or two, you would have an oppor- 
tunity of talking to the Minister of Transporta- 
tion and Communications and possibly getting 
your staffs together to come up with a policy 
that not only takes care of the problems of 
eye pollution on the highways and _ traffic 
problems, but takes care of the problem of the 
businessman who is looking for increased 
traffic into his area. 


One other area I am concerned about, and 
I know, Mr. Minister, that you are too, was 
the recent revelation that Ontario contractors 
and manufacturers do not have the option of 
bidding on the construction programmes or 
the supplies for the Olympics. I am wonder- 
ing if you have yet received a reply from 
the federal minister, Don Jamieson, to your 
telegram and, whether you have or not, what 
further action you and your government are 
prepared to take either to ensure at least that 
our contractors and firms have the opportunity 
of bidding and competing with their counter- 
parts in Quebec; or whether there should be 
some type of reaction or approach taken to 
Quebec contractors in Ontario. I don’t know 
the answer but I would be interested in talk- 
ing with you about it. 


Ontario Place has been in the news in the 
last week or so, particularly about budgets. 
I am not going to dwell on the particular 
aspect per se, however, I have noted that 
the deficit—keeping in mind the decrease in 
the capital expenses—at Ontario Place this 
year is costing the taxpayer approximately 
$575,000. While I was not able to get accurate 
figures for this summer season, the comment 
I was given was: “It was slightly under 
three million, but we won’t give you the 
exact figures. We are not in the numbers 
game’ —which was interesting. They also said: 
“We are not the CNE.” I am not sure what 
that means; I haven’t been in Toronto long 
enough. 


However, I have noticed that there doesn’t 
seem to be any major increase in the attend- 
ance at Ontario Place. It seems to be rela- 
tively stable within 20,000 or 30,000 a year. 
I have noticed some changes in the Christmas 
programmes—in fact almost either doubling 
or halving, I am not sure which, over a period 
of a year. 


Ontario Place is worth a lot of money in 
terms of tax dollars. I think a number of 
the programmes are excellent and I’m just 
wondering if there are other approaches we 
can use to safeguard the taxpayers’ dollars, 


and not go further into debt with the opera- 
tion. 
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One final point: In the mini-budget speech, 
| I believe it was, this spring, the government 
decided to reduce or rather eliminate the 
sales tax on the manufacturing of machinery 
in Ontario in an effort, I believe, to stimu- 
late employment as well as the economy; plus 
_ eliminating the sales tax on automobiles which 
_ will run out this year. I noticed that previous 
_ to the election they were using the phrase: 
“Get them while you can, the sales tax is off 
now.” Now they’re saying: “It runs out at 
_the end of December, buy now.” I think it 
has really contributed well to the advertising 
_ market of the car industry. 


However, I noticed in the Globe this morn- 
_ ing an article about the federal government’s 
move to establish a task force on the auto 
pact. The comment in there—one which I 
_ have followed up and found it has been said 
_a number of times—was that the automobile 
situation in Canada and in Ontario has been 
good all along. In light of this, ’'m wonder- 
ing how many jobs have been either safe- 
guarded or added because of the elimination 
of the sales tax in the automobile industry 
_ and in manufacturing machinery. 


I thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister 
and members of the committee for indulging 
me. It’s a great honour for me to speak here 
_ for the first time. I hope my questions have 
been valid. I have the interest of the ministry 
and the people of Ontario at heart because I 
believe in the kinds of things they are 
attempting to do and I offer my services to 
the ministry to assist them in doing that. I 
will, from time to time throughout the dis- 
cussion of these estimates, ask more specific 
questions about specific items, hopefully to 
gain information again, and possibly to add 
a check to the ministry in its dealings. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Angus. 
The next speaker will be Mr. Eakins. 


Mr. Eakins: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
have a brief opening statement but first of 
all I would like to join with the minister in 
thanking our deputy minister for his years 
of good service to the people of Ontario. As 
a former municipal person, I know the im- 
portance of having continued service from 
eur public officials and I’m sure the people 
of Ontario have been well served. I join with 
my colleagues, sir, in wishing you many years 
of good health, happiness and good fortune. 


As the member for Victoria-Haliburton, I 
am pleased to take part in these estimates 
on Industry and Tourism. Last February 21, 
while addressing the Haliburton Highlands 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Minister, you 
noted my riding has contributed substan- 


tially to the province’s tourism industry. As 
you said, Haliburton is one of the major 
growth areas in Ontario in terms of private 
cottage growth. In fact our growth rate is 
faster than the province-wide figures. I men- 
tion this to underscore the importance of these 
estimates. They are important to Victoria- 
Haliburton, as they are important to Ontario. 


On that point let me say I share the min- 
ister’s concern on the tenders extended by the 
organizing committee for the 1976 Olympic 
Games. In particular, I quote from the Globe 
and Mail that the only companies who need 
apply are those having their principal place 
of business in the Province of Quebec and 
able to manufacture, etc., in Quebec. 


I am sure we all find this offensive. but, 
Mr, Minister, I cannot agree with your fellow 
cabinet minister, the Treasurer (Mr. Mc- 
Keough), who is quoted as saying that as the 
biggest and wealthiest province in Confedera- 
tion we just have to live with this. This par- 
ticular tender dealt with residential furniture 
and I would like the minister to report to us 
on whether or not Quebec lab furniture 
manufacturers are being subsidized by their 
provincial government on sales outside of 
Quebec. I have had a number of inqu‘ries on 
this point and I would like to know if the 
companies and industries in this province are 
being undermined, not by competition in the 
marketplace but by a questionable and un- 
ethical provincial mentality. 

Let me also mention, Mr. Chairman, that 
in the Daily Commercial News of Oct. 21, 
a week ago yesterday, there were two tender 
calls by Quebec Hydro with the qualifica- 
tion that applicants be from Quebec. On the 
same page there was one from Ontario Hydro 
with no such qualification, and to my knowl- 
edge Ontario Hydro has never operated in 
this manner, What we want to know from 
you, Mr. Minister, is whether or not Ontario 
is getting hit both ways, in tendering and in 
selling. That is a particular problem that I 
believe requires immediate attention. 

At the same time I must question the huge 
increase in ‘youn ministry’s budget. We are all 
concerned about developing our industrial 
and tourist base, but it seems to be that in 
these days of economic uncertainty it is inap- 
propriate to increase our budget from over 
$75 million last year to almost $121 million 
this year. We cannot fight inflation by spend- 
ing more. Additional funds earmarked for 
development are certainly important, but if 
it at the same time fans inflation to the detri- 
ment of all then one must seriously question 
that development in the first place. 
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Mr. Minister, in your Haliburton speech 
you devoted a total of two sentences to infla- 
tion. I certainly don’t begrudge you that, be- 
cause that was not your purpose in being 
there; the topic was certainly different. But 
the last sentence was certainly an important 
one, in which you urged everyone to take 
an interest in this battle which threatens the 
high standard of living we enjoy in Ontario. 

I would simply conclude my introductory 
remarks by saying that the inflation battle 
cannot be won by spending more and more 
year in and year out. Restraint is needed and 
I hope that restraint will be shown in the 
pages of these estimates. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, I 
will now ask the ministen to reply to the two 
previous speakers before we get into the vote 
item by item. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Angus, you men- 
tion the annual review, which I believe is a 
fairly comprehensive review. It is not an 
annual report but a review of what the min- 
istry has been doing in the fields of tourism, 
trade and development. 


You asked about the figures relating to 
other parts of Canada, as to what our sales 
potential happens to be. I recall three short 
years ago when I first became minister, one 
of the things that alarmed me was that while 
we were concentrating on how to export from 
this province and this country we took it for 
granted that the domestic market could look 
after itself. Since that time we have set up 
within a division of trade a domestic market- 
ing programme and over that period of time 
we have now secured for ourselves about 
1,100 agents whom we have contacted and 
who are prepared to handle products manu- 
factured in this province for sale in other 
parts of the country. Our job is not to try to 
contract with the agent per se, but to see to 
it that the agent knows what the product is 
and who the manufacturer is and to bring the 
two of them together, 


T would have to call upon my people in 
the ministry as to whether we do have an 
exact breakdown in the dollar sales in each 
of the provinces of Canada. It is difficult 
when you think of the number of national 
companies which buy in Toronto and then 
distribute across the country themselves. 


_ Mr. Sargent: Are those agents separate 
from the federal agents in all the other prov- 
‘inces? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: These are private com- 
mercial agents. 
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Mr. Sargent: Then the federal people 
wouldn’t have them either? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: When I say agents I 
am not referring to agents to the government. 
Mr. Sargent: I know. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They are people in the 
commercial world whom we have contacted 
and asked to— 


Mr. Sargent: Wouldn't it follow that the 
federal people and all the other provinces 
would use the same people? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not completely, sir. 


Mr. Sargent: There would be a lot of 
overlap. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is no doubt 


about it, Mr. Sargent, there likely is some 
overlap. They are likely going to handle a 
product which is manufactured in Ontario 
but they’re not going to try to find a com- 
petitive product to handle which is manu- 
factured in Quebec or the Maritimes. 


I think I will come to one of the last points 
which you touched on, if I might, because 
Mr. Eakins of the Liberal Party touched on 
it and it is one which concerns us. It is one 
which concerns the members from eastern 


Ontario in particular not only as it relates — 


to COJO or to the Olympics, which we are 


experiencing at this time, but to a general — 
feeling of purchasing policies in the Province | 


of Quebec. 


We have lived with the Quebec Hydro 
situation for some time, John, and we have 
tried to get them to come around to it. We 
will continue to follow up—as we did with 
Mr. Gillespie when he was the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce and now with Mr. 


Jamieson—to see if we cannot find some — 


realistic understanding of what provinces are 
doing in the way of their purchasing policies. 
Ontario, I think, has an open policy. We be- 


lieve in national unity. We do not believe . 


there is anything to be gained as Canadians 
by isolating other people of this country from 
participating in business in the Province of 


Ontario which is business by a Crown agency | 


or the government itself or any of its sub- 
sidiaries such as school boards and so on. 


In Ontario, as you may, or may not know, 


we allow a 10 per cent preferential position 
for Canadian manufacturers—not Ontario but 


Canadian manufacturers. We have lived by — 


that policy for the last number of years. It 


was brought in by the former Minister of | 


Finance or Treasurer, Mr. McNaughton, I 
think it has served us well. 
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I’m not sure how we're going to turn the 
Province of Quebec situation around. On the 
_COJO situation, I’m seriously saying, Mr. 
_ Jamieson is going to have to take a very 
_ direct position. These people are looking for 
support through the federal government 
Treasury and, as I said earlier, because this 
government or this province has allowed the 
_ sale of lottery tickets in Ontario we should 
' be entitled as Ontarians, and indeed as 
manufacturers across the country, to partici- 
| pate in the business which can be generated 
from that very massive project in Montreal. 


| Mr. Samis: Can I ask the minister if he 
has had direct discussions with his Quebec 
counterpart on this very issue? 


'_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me say that I have 
_ raised the question but it doesn’t—if I may 
use the word—interest the Minister of In- 
_ dustry and Commerce for the Province of 
_ Quebec to get really too seriously concerned. 
_ They see it as an advantageous position. 


_ Mr. Samis: Have you had direct discus- 
| sions with him? 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, I talked with Mr. 
_ Guy Saint-Pierre, last January I think it was 
_when we were discussing the possibilities 
of a joint venture by the Provinces of On- 
| tario and Quebec in some other ventures. I 
would admit that our follow up may not have 
_ been as direct and hard sell as it should have 
| been. I still say I believe that what we're 
working with here is going to have to be 
_ good common sense and understanding. 
Somebody asked me, if that doesn’t pre- 
_ vail, what happens? I’m afraid that if each 
_ province starts to take the attitude of Quebec 
_-if Ontario said we will restrict the purchas- 
ing of goods to only Ontario manufacturers— 
_ eventually we would find the smaller prov- 
_inces of this country completely out of 
_ business. 


Mr. Samis: I’m not advocating that; I was 
just asking. 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I would hope that 
_ we would not advocate it in Ontario regard- 
less of our political beliefs. 


Mr. Eakins: I think our position, Mr. 
_ Minister, is right but in the case of Lab 
furniture manufacturers in Quebec, they do 
have a 10 per cent advantage in bidding out- 
_side of Quebec, say, in Ontario. 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: The question you asked, 
if I understand it correctly, was whether 
Quebec was subsidizing some of its manu- 
facturers. That question I could not answer 


positively. We have the belief there are 
certain programmes made available through 
the government of Quebec to manufacturers 
which would certainly put them in an ad- 
vantageous spot. We look at some of the 
programmes relating to guarantees in certain 
commodities they might buy from the pro- 
vincial government, guarantees of a price 
over a long number of years; obviously 
somebody is going to pay whatever raises or 
inflationary costs are incurred. 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me for a moment. 
I don’t want this committee to get off on 
the wrong foot. I would like the minister 
to continue his reply and there will be ample 
time for the members to ask questions after- 
wards. 


Hon. Mr. Be: iett: On the COJO situation, 
I can say that /Ar. Jamieson at this point has 
replied acknowledging receipt of my inquiry 
and my concern; he will get back to me when 
he returns from the west. 


We talked about the possibility of studies 
in the industry relating to imports and ex- 
ports. The Canadian government, along with 
the various provinces, continues to review and 
have studies on what is taking place and the 
relationship to raw materials and how much 
of it is coming back in as finished goods for 
sale in Canada. 


We are concerned, as has been expressed 
here this morning, with the tremendous 
volume of trade Ontario has with the United 
States. When analysis is made very care- 
fully of it, you will find that a good deal 
of it relates to the automotive industry. 
Fluctuations within that industry determine 
or dictate to some extent our volume of 
business. 


One of the concerns we have as Canadians 
is that the mass volume of our business—and 
that applies to Ontario—is with five countries 
of the world. It’s incumbent upon govern- 
ments, whether it be the government of 
Ontario or the federal government, to try 
and explore ways of opening up the markets 
of roughly the other 95 or 100 countries we 
could be dealing with. We continue to send 
sales missions out to explore the possibilities 
of putting Ontario goods on their shelves, or 
technology or our expertise into their hands. 


I will cover advertising more explicitly as 
we proceed through the estimates—because it 
is covered in a specific account—but we have 
been doing a great deal of advertising in the 
fields of television, radio and newspapers 
relating to the field of tourism. We've ex- 
panded in the last two or three years the 
advertising programme that has to do with 
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the industrial aspect and the trade aspect for 
this province. 


Our advertising programme has been basi- 
cally outside of Canada. For tourism, of 
course, the bulk of it goes into the United 
States, because the northern United States 
produces a very large volume of tourism 
traffic for us. 


We have been looking over our pro- 
grammes of the last three years in placing 
a very strategic type of advertising relating 
to the various parts of the Province of On- 
tario. In other words, an advertising pro- 
gramme that you might see on television, or 
hear on radio and see in newspapers in 
eastern Ontario would not likely be the same 
one that you have in northeastern or north- 
western Ontario, because ‘te markets they 
are relating to are different. 


Weve expanded much further into 
foreign markets, such as Europe and Japan, 
because we find them to be very profitable 
and very rewarding markets for us. 


The convention centre question was raised, 
whether we have a convention service. It is 
one of the services that we have, but it is 
only a skeleton at the moment. We hope we 
can develop it to be much more effective and 
informative and helpful in providing conven- 
tion information and the details that are re- 
quired to go out and secure conventions 
for various communities in the province. 


We have been active with a number of 
communities in advising them and suggesting 
things to them when it comes to building a 
convention centre or trade centre, or what- 
ever they might call it. Thunder Bay is one 
community where we’ve been very close to 
them in that very comprehensive all-seasons 
sports convention programme they’ve been 
discussing for some time. 


Mr. Sargent: What happened to Maple 
Mountain? Let’s hear about that one. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That one is still in a 
court situation, Mr. Chairman. 


The travel associations were mentioned in 
the opening remarks, and while I recognize 
that there are 12 of them and maybe not all 
working as effectively as we'd like to see, 
they are all in place. While there are some 
small points of confusion and concern, we 
have continued to work with them to try and 
resolve those problems. 


As you know, over the last year the maxi- 
mum amount of money has been increased 
to try and help them overcome some of the 
inflationary costs they have been facing. At 
one time they had a maximum of $75,000 


for the administration and the advertising © 
cost-sharing programme, but they now have 
$35,000 and $50,000, giving them a total of 
$85,000. 


I appreciate the concern for the number 
of dollars allowed for the travel associations, 
with the maximum sum to be increased or 
expanded or upgraded; but I think when we 
look at what we’ve been doing in the whole 
field of tourism promotion with the local 
associations over the last three or four years, 
there’s been rather a marked improvement. 
That’s not to say that it could not be further 
enhanced, except that it will take more 
money. 

However, before that happens I hope 
that we can continue to do some very serious 
analysis of the success stories the travel asso- 
ciations are having. We'll continue to work 
with them. We'll continue to recognize their 
problems and see what we can do to solve 
them. I think you have to keep a pretty stan- 
dard programme with the maximum sum of 
money that is made available to a travel asso- 
ciation, whether it be in central, south- 
western, northern or northeastern Ontario. 
The amount of money we contribute to the 
travel promotion budget in the northern part 
of the province is a very substantial portion 
of the overall budget, while in central and 
southwestern Ontario it is rather a minor part 
of the budget programme. 

[11:00] 


The service station problem is one that 
was raised in its relationship to the oil com- 
panies. I think we are all very much aware 
of some of the things that are taking place. 
We do not profess to be experts on it. I don’t 
think anyone in government or outside of it 
can really consider themselves experts, be- 
cause the changes that are coming about in 
the retailing operation are happening much 
more rapidly than I think was ever antici- 
pated four or five years ago; at least that’s 
the impression from my discussions with 
people who have formerly been in the oil 
field. We have watched the retailing situa- 
tion, and I say openly and honestly to you 
that we have no plans, nor do I know of any 
that we could implement, that would restrict 
—that was the word, I believe, that was used 
—the oil companies from participating in the 
retail and/or the final end price. The final 
end price is something, I am sure, that will 
be dealt with in the next short period of time 
by a ministry other than Industry and Tour- 
ism. 

Signing is a problem, I can assure you, 
regardless of whether I happen to be in 
Frontenac-Addington or whether I happen to 
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be in North Bay or Thunder Bay or Sudbury 
or any of the other communities, that matter 
has always come in for the criticism that it 
is not adequate, But there is one sure thing, 
that when it does become adequate then I 
have the other side to consider. Mr. Cassidy 
will recall in our city im Ottawa people who 
will claim that it’s pollution by signs. 

We have to try to find a happy medium 
and also ensure that in signing roads safety 
is not interfered with. One of the things the 
law enforcement officers and others will 
advise you is not to get too many signs up 
so that it will impair the ability of a driver 
to drive safely and find the sign he is look- 
ing for. 

We have a committee that has been work- 
ing for the last year or better with the Min- 
istry of Transportation and Communications, 
a committee consisting of my ministry and 
T and C, in upgrading the type of signs and 
approving new installations in various parts 
of the province. Some of the communities 
have been satisfied. I would say some com- 
munities, regardless of how many we put up, 
will never be satisfied until every industry 
in the town is put on the board. I think a 
degree of common sense and good under- 
standing has to be shown. 

I will deal more specifically with Ontario 
Place when we get into the estimates. The 
attendance figure is roughly three million and 
it has been holding within one per cent of 
the previous year’s attendance. While Ontario 
Place does register a loss, if one was able to 
analyse the spinoff to all of the other areas 
of industry, the hotel industry, the restaurant 
industry and the liquor industry, the sales 
taxes that are paid on both rooms and on 
products purchased and the number of people 
who are brought to this community as a result 
of Ontario Place, I think it could really be 
said that it is a valuable asset to the tourism 
programme of this part of our province. I 
recognize that it and some of the other tourist 
attractions that we have in Ontario that are 
provincially owned are not producers at the 
till or at the cash register themselves, but by 
all means they are certainly that for the com- 
munity they are in. 

With regard to the sales tax situation on 
automobiles and the safeguarding or adding 
of jobs, very quickly I would say about 90 
some per cent of all the automotive industry 
in this country is located in the Province of 
Ontario. In discussions the Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) had with people from unions 
and the industry itself, in view of the number 
of people that were unemployed back at the 
time that the sales tax amendment was made, 


it appeared a very valuable step for the 
province to make in trying to get those men 
and women back to work. As I said earlier, a 
great deal of our production, at least the 
original parts manufacturing, moves back into 
the United States. I have not got the number 
of jobs but I am sure we can secure those 
facts and figures for you. 


As for the last remark by Mr. Eakins on the 
overall budget increase; while I recognize the 
substantial increase in the ministry, it’s as a 
result of people such as Mr. Sargent and a 
few others who over the years have pres- 
sured us to become more active in areas of 
tourism, development and loan programmes. 
As you will see, the biggest portion of the 
increase relates to the field of loans through 
the development corporations—EODC, NODC 
and ODC itself. The second portion of the $5 
million I mentioned in my opening remarks 
this morning relates to the industrial park 
development programme that we shall be 
introducing in the House today. 


I think I have covered most of the points. 
I am sure we can pick up those I haven’t 
during the thorough discussion of each vote 
as we proceed. 


Mr Angus: If I may, there is one area 
you haven't covered, Mr. Minister, which if 
we deal with it separately we are going 
to get lost; that is the total staff increase 
across the ministry; we do have an increase 
of $1.8 million here. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The $1.8 million basi- 
cally relates to the statutory increases and 
the new contracts that have been agreed to 
by the employees and the government. Just 
for the edification of the members here, the 
ministry came into being in about 1973-1974. 
The total staffing of my ministry in 1973- 
1974 was 700; that is, both classified and un- 
classified. In 1974-1975, the total staff rose 
to 701. In the current year, 1975-1976, we 
are at 679, and the adjustment figures we have 
been given to reach by the end of March 
in this fiscal year is 662. 


There is a maximum provision in the esti- 
mates for the number of jobs, the contract 
awards and the inflationary factor. There 
was no increase in staff, as you can see by 
those figures. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the opening 
remarks. We will now go to the votes item 
by item, and I hope it will be agreeable 
with the committee that we take each vote 
and each item separately. 


We will start with vote 2001, on page R48. 
I realize that the programme description says: 
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“This programme includes the overall plan- 
ning and direction for the ministry.” It’s a 
broad subject. I would like to ask the mem- 
bers of the committee to try to keep their 
questioning as close to this as possible as 
there will be ample opportunity through the 
other votes for other subjects. 
Who would like to be first? Mr. Eaton. 


On vote 2001: 


Mr. Eaton: I would like to get into some 
discussion regarding strategic planning and 
the actual role and aim of this group. There 
is quite a bit of increase in this item. 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, I suggested 
that we proceed item by item. Is it the com- 
mittee’s wish to talk about both these items 
at one time? 


Mr. Eaton: It is all part of the main office. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let’s discuss the whole vote 
at the same time, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: The whole vote? Fine. All 
right, proceed. 


Mr. Eaton: I wonder if the minister could 
give us some indication of what they are 
doing in this regard, what the aims are and 
if some of the work involves looking for 
opportunities for new trade positions, new 
places that we can develop trade in outside 
countries. Does it look at the possibility of 
replacing some of the imports we have coming 
into this province? Would you give us sort of 
an outilne of what you are doing? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You will notice that the 
estimate is $310,000. Previous years’ estimates 
indicated strategic planning but really didn’t 
cover full years because they were not in 
complete operation. I will very quickly out- 
line strategic planning and then ask Mr. 
Cooper to give maybe more detailed infor- 
mation to the committee. 

Strategic planning is long-range planning 
and development for industry in the Province 
of Ontario, and will include trade develop- 
ment. The responsibilities that have been 
given to them in recent days—and they are 
very serious responsibilities — relate to the 
Foreign Investment Review Act. A company 
in Ontario that wishes to dispose of its assets 
to other than a Canadian company, accord- 
ing to the regulations of that Act of the 
federal government, must apply for the right 
to sell to the foreign company. Once that is 
done then the government of Canada will 
come to the ministry and request our position 
in regard to this particular takeover or sale. 


Mr. Cooper’s people then must set about 
trying to get all the facts and figures, details, 
background and understand completely what 
is going on. 

I suppose I could throw in one example 
that has likely had more newspaper cover- 
age in the last several months than any other; 
that is the Westinghouse-White-General Steel 
Wares of London possible takeover; a two- 
way battle, I suppose it would be better 
described. 


Our ministry was called upon to analyse 
in great detail what was going on and how 
it would affect the economy of Ontario in 
the long term. I don’t think you can be 
completely parochial in your outlook. You 
must also have the opportunity of looking at 
how it would affect the economy of Canada 
as well if it is to be taken over. That is a 
very serious, very important and very time- 
consuming operation and I can say this to 
the committee, it is going to become even 
much more time consuming, because we are 
becoming much more scientific in how we 
analyse and explore what these companies 
want to do and the number of cases that are 
coming before us under the new section is 
going to grow tremendously. 


Another area that Mr. Cooper’s people in 
strategic planning have the responsibility of 
at the moment is the GATT negotiations that 
are taking place on tariffs universally and 
how they are to be shifted or adjusted when- 
ever that agreement is reached some years 
down the road. 

Mr. Cooper’s people, along with some out- 
side help, will continue to analyse every step 
that is suggested either by the industries in 
this country or those that are proposed at the 
GATT negotiations and how the long-range 
implications will affect the possibilities of two 
things—the further development of industry 
in the Province of Ontario and, more impor- 
tant, the trade opportunities that we would 
hope would continue or expand for industries 
in the Province of Ontario. 


We have had difficulties. There is no 
doubt about it, some of the importation that 
is coming into this country is a result of very 
favourable tariff positions—favourable to the 
point that it doesn’t really pay anyone to set 
up a plant in Cornwall. I am sure Mr. Samis 
can tell us about some of the situations in 
that community. As mentioned earlier, the 
electronics industry has gone through hell on 
earth as a result of the tariff situation that 
prevails in Canada and the protections that 
are afforded to the electronics industry. 


Mr. Cooper’s people will now have the job 
of trying to gauge the effect in Ontario of 
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whatever Canada happens to accept as _ its 
| position at GATT. This will put us in a 
| better position to argue a case if we believe 
that it is not in the best general interest of 
_ the producers and the public of this province. 


I am not going to say that we are going 
_ to win every case, because we certainly won’t, 
but with the programmes that Mr. Cooper 
has under way through strategic planning it 
_will put us in a much more credible posi- 
_ tion to bring Ontario’s position forward with 
some clear understandings of where we are 
_ going to. I don’t think, from what I have 
_ been able to read, that our province or any 
_ other province in the past has been in a 
| position where it could put a position really 
firmly before the federal government. I will 
_ ask Mr. Cooper if he will expand. 


Mr. Eaton: Before you go on, could I 
ask: If an individual industry came to your 
_ministry and wanted its particular situation 
analyzed, would that be part of the job of 
_ this committee or are you just doing it on a 
| general basis? 


_ Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Eaton, that would 
really be under another division of the minis- 
try. Our ministry would offer that service but 
not under strategic planning. Strategic plan- 
_ ning does it on a very general basis for what 
affects the economy of Ontario. Individual 
companies are dealt with through our indus- 
trial sector position, but we would analyse his 
_ problem and try to assist him both in pro- 
duction, in sourcing material, in financing, 
trade operations or whatever else it happens 
_ to be that’s plaguing him at the moment. 


| Mr. Chairman: Do you have anything fur- 
ther to add, Mr. Cooper? 


Mr. Cooper: I was just going to say the 
' minister has covered the strategic planning 
sector very well. In addition to a couple of 
_ the detailed things that were being done, the 
_ only two other things I would add is, first, a 
_ look into the total manpower organization of 
_the province. As you know, this is a very 
_ serious problem—how skilled labour will be 
_ provided in the coming years, The other 
thing is the question that was in the paper 
yesterday, the Porter commission on energy 
policy. That is something that we have been 
looking into as well, but I think the minister 
has covered most of it, unless you have some 
_ detailed questions. 

Generally speaking, we are concerned with 
three things: overall policy as it relates to the 
ministry, its effectiveness and longe-range 
planning. What we’re designed to do is to 
| see what is out there and try to estimate 


what will happen out there in the next six 
months to five years or so—perhaps 10 years, 
depending on the issue involved—and how 
that would relate to the ministry and _ its 
various functions. 


[11.15] 


Mr. Eaton: Does strategic planning—and 
you are referring to the manpower available 
—get into regionalization, whether industry 
should be going into eastern Ontario and 
northern Ontario and the planning of where 
industry should be developed in the Province 
of Ontario? 


Mr. Cooper: To a certain extent. But what 
I meant by manpower was really the shortage 
of skilled labour available for our industrial 
development, the question of retraining of 
manpower, what would happen in the reverse 
sense of layoffs and what should be done to 
put these people into other industries and 
for them to be productive. Certainly it is 
part of the regional dispersement plan as well. 


Mr. Eaton: For instance, in looking at the 
development of the new industrial park in 
eastern Ontario, are you looking at what 
skilled tradesmen may be available in that 
area or are you looking at what needs there 
may be for industries that could locate there 
to have to relocate staff in that area? 


Mr. Cooper: That would be part of it, but 
this would be in conjunction with every aspect 
of it. All divisions within our ministry, par- 
ticularly the industry division, are as close to 
that as anybody because, as you will see in 
the following votes, the division of industry 
is responsible for that specific industrial pro- 
gramme, but we would certainly assist them 
in that. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Norton. 


Mr. Norton: Mr. Chairman, my question 
was just dealt with in Mr. Eaton’s supple- 
mentary question. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Eakins. 


Mr. Eakins: I understand that last year’s 
increase included $50,000 for outside con- 
sulting studies. As a new member, I was just 
wondering whether or not a report was tabled 
as a result of this consulting work and if 
this year’s increase is for more consulting 
work. 


Mr. Cooper: The answer to that is that we 
have not got back the studies yet. We have 
done three. One was basically on the foreign 
investment aspect. 
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You probably recall that there was a report 
by the select committee on economic and 
cultural nationalism and at that time a request 
was made to have all ministries within gov- 
ernment react to that. Our ministry, the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism, I would 
say was more interested in this than any 
other ministry, plus the fact that the Min- 
istry of Industry and Tourism was designated 
by cabinet to be the point of contact with 
Ottawa. So we were concerned with the 
various comments of the ministries and at 
that time we hired a consultant to collect all 
the comments that came back from the min- 
istries. It is already put together and the 
report is into cabinet now. It has not been 
distributed to the public yet and we are 
trying to go through it. 

The other two studies were in the nature of 
long-range planning, divided into two parts. 
In one, as I said before, we tried to identify 
the major issues like inflation, energy short- 
ages, manpower shortages and so on. We just 
listed these things and tried to see what effect 
they would have in the coming years on the 
whole question of industrial development, 
trade policy and tourism. Once having asked 
that question, the third study related to 
what is the best way to accommodate these 
changes. Although we have not come to any 
policy, what we are toying around with is 
the fact that maybe in our economy there 
should be more large firms in the nature of 
multi-national firms. We were really trying to 
find out how viable that was in our economy. 
These two studies are on their way to us at 
this point in time. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, in this vote it 
says, “This programme includes the overall 
planning and direction for the ministry.” God 
help them, they need all the help they can 
get. 


We have here 33 hours to cover all of these 
votes. What we’re doing here, I don’t know; 
I don’t know what we can hope to accomplish 
here, because—in the kindest way I can be— 
this is a list of computerized crap. That’s all 
it is. It doesn’t mean a thing to us here, be- 
cause it’s all money that’s in the process of 
being spent, and what this exercise is for I 
don’t know. 


What do we hope to accomplish? If we 
want to cancel a vote here, we in the opposi- 
tion have the majority here to vote it down— 
any vote you want. 


Getting back to this vote, the overall plan- 
ning and direction for the ministry, I suggest 
that this whole exercise is that we are going 
to talk and make speeches in the hours that 


. we have here, and we're not going to accom- 


plish a thing that will be meaningful. 


For example, we have here strategic plan- 
ning. They did things like advising us on 
Maple Mountain. It was going to cost $70 
million up in Timmins someplace. God knows 
what that cost was when it was called off. 
That’s strategic planning. 

Here we have a department which, in my 
estimation, was initially created to service a 
political pork barrel and we now have the 
minister asking for a 66 per cent increase in 
spending—an increase of $46 million in this 
department. He wants approval for $121.9 
million at a time when this province is in 
the worst mess it’s ever been in. 


For example, a year ago I asked John 


White in the House what his deficit would — 
He was the provincial © 


be for the year. 
Treasurer then. He said his deficit would be 
not a deficit but a surplus of $320 million. 
Then 374 days later we are in a position 


where we have a deficit of $1.8 billion. He — 


was 2,000 per cent wrong. 


Insofar as sticking to budgets or estimates 
goes, I say this whole thing is in the cate- 


gory of an endangered species as it were. — 
What are we talking about? Are we going to 


go through these estimates and talk about an 
increase in each vote? I respect the fact that 


youre going to try to carry through with © | 


the government policy in a make-work pro- 
gramme for all of us sitting here, but it’s not 
going to be meaningful at all. 


In the few moments I have here I want to 
say if strategic planning is going to be 
meaningful it’s got to be fair and equitable. 
I'm sorry to see Fred Pillgrem going. He’s 
been a great man in government. But the 
only reason he was put in this minister’s de- 
partment was because he was the best man 
they could find in government to jack this 


department up. I say what we have here is_ | 


a big pork barrel. 


I've been sitting here for 12 years, and . 
not once in 12 years has a loan that I have 


recommended been approved by this depart- 


ment. You know that, Fred, and you know — | 


that, Mr. Minister. That’s the way this depart- 


ment works. It’s the biggest joke and the | 
biggest mess I’ve ever seen, that you can get | 
all these people together to spend $121 million | 


of our money. 


I just want to say that we must decide 


what we're going to do. We're never going — 
to cover all of these votes. We're going to 4 
talk through each one. The new members are | 
asking good questions, but insofar as being | 


meaningful is concerned, this money is in 
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the course of being spent now. We can't 
change anything. It’s a make-work project 
were here for. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any comments, 
Mr. Minister? The next person who asked to 
speak was Mr. Conway. 


Mr. Conway: My question relates to the 
general area of planning and direction for the 
ministry. It’s a particular concern of my rid- 
ing and my county; that is Renfrew county 
in eastern Ontario. Were deeply concerned 
about the direction of the overall planning 
for this ministry, in particular as it relates to 
the status of what I’m sure, Mr. Minister, 
you know as being the general development 
agreement for Renfrew county. 


Yesterday I listened to the Speech from 
the Throne, and on page 8 we were told that 
we can expect amendments to the Municipal 
Act for the establishment of industrial parks 
in eastern Ontario among other areas. Sur- 
prisingly and interestingly, in the early days 
of September, 1975, in the city of Pembroke, 
you, Mr. Minister, made a statement that 
Timbertown would be begun as part of an 
overall programme. 


I want to know today and I want to find 
out very quickly because we have had this 
general development agreement, as I under- 
stand it, on the desk of the Ontario govern- 
ment now for 18 months. It has been given 
approval by the federal government; submis- 
sions have been made by various and sundry 
there will be some respect paid to the further- 
seems to be little or no action forthcoming 
from the Ontario government. 


I want to know very quickly and very 
thoroughly what is the status of the general 
development agreement which we, in Ren- 
frew county, regard as vital to our economic 
growth and development; a growth and devel- 
opment which is contingent upon industry 
and tourism. Tourism, of course, is very cen- 
tral to our development because we are on 
the perimeter of Algonquin Park. My question 
to you, Mr. Minister, and to the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism, is, can you assure us 
there will be some respect paid to the further- 
ance of the general development agreement 
for Renfrew county? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
eral development agreement for Renfrew 
county, I know, has been under discussion 
for some time. I trust the member realizes 
that the signing of the agreement does not 
rest with the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism but with TEIGA. We do have an input 
to TEIGA on aspects relating to the develop- 


ment agreement and how it will affect indus- 
try or tourism in the county. We have made 
our position known to the minister and I 
would have to say to the member that his 
question should properly be directed to the 
Treasurer and Minister of Economics (Mr. 
McKeough). We have had our input; I know 
there has been some discussion with Ottawa 
in recent months. In the last month or two 
exactly what conclusions they arrived at from 
either side, I am not sure. 


Mr. Conway: My concern is that the gen- 
eral development agreement as it has been 
before us involves the Timbertown develop- 
ment which you have addressed yourself to. 
It involves these industrial parks programmes. 
What I want to know is—is the government 
prepared, in your ministry and in other minis- 
tries, to proceed piecemeal first without giving 
the general development agreement the atten- 
tion [ think it deserves? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: When your reeve and 
warden were asking me about Timbertown— 
and you know there are some differences of 
opinion on where it should be located— 


Mr. Conway: Very substantial differences. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —I said we were pre- 
pared as a ministry to go on with the study 
(1) on the effectiveness of Timbertown and 
its economic position in the community; and 
(2) where it should be located. If the develop- 
ment agreement was signed we could provide 
for it, it would become part of the develop- 
ment agreement and the financing but we 
were prepared to move forward before the 
development agreement was signed. 


Mr. Conway: Let me leave this comment 
with you: We regard this, certainly in Ren- 
frew county, as vital and immediate. The time 
period for this is beginning to run out and I 
certainly speak for the people in my county 
who would very dearly appreciate some 
immediate action from your ministry and 
related ministries in this respect. It is a ques- 
tion of overall planning and direction and I 
am getting concerned that some of it is start- 
ing to filter out piecemeal. That is my general 
comment on that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I can only give you 
the assurance that Timbertown—I know its 
viability or the contribution it can make to 
the county. I am sure that if you or I were 
to select a location, in the eyes of a great 
number it wouldn’t be the right location. 


Mr. Conway: I am in some disagreement 
with you there because I do believe the 
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government, by making the announcement in 
the middle days of September, 1975, made 
it an issue which it was probably not going to 
be. Of course, we had an election campaign 
under way; to come to Pembroke and _ to 
make the statement at that point in time, I 
think, was needlessly dangerous and cer- 
tainly inflammatory to the local debate on 
the location of Timbertown. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, rather 
than get into all the election replay, Mr. 
Conway will recall very clearly that it was 
his reeve and his wardens who had a differ- 
ence of opinion. 


Mr. Conway: It was the timing of your 
visit though, Mr. Minister; and your state- 
ment on that particular debate, I think, is 
something over which you had some control. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I had been asked 
by the county council what we were going 
to do. I said we would take it and study 
it and we would make sure that the location 
—I assured the warden and the reeve at the 
time that I couldn’t guarantee either of them 
that it was going to be in the location each 
wanted because they were not looking for 
the same location. 


[11:30] 
Mr. Conway: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. McEwen: In February, 1975, there 
was an announcement that 10,000 acres of 
land would be purchased in the Prescott area 
for industry. My question today is: Has there 
been a consulting firm employed to plan this 
development? What type of development will 
take place? What type of industry is planned 
and what effect will it have on the balance 
of the municipalities in the province in terms 
of industry? 

Since February, there hasn’t been any 
further information forthcoming on this so- 
called very important announcement. Is it 
possible that this 10,000-acre project may 
have a great effect on other plans in the 
province for industrial parks? 


Mr. Chairman, I may be out of order with 
my comments, but I take it this morning that 
there have been a good many political 
speeches made. However, I believe this is of 
very serious concern. It is the opinion of a 
good many municipalities that funds for this 
10,000-acre purchase—if it’s proceeded with— 
are funds which could have been directed to 
other municipalities to allow the establish- 
ment of industrial parks to benefit munic- 
ipalities in their own areas. 


I will also refer to the minister's com- 
ments made in Napanee in August, 1974, 
that X number of millions of dollars would 
be made available to municipalities to estab- 
lish and develop industrial parks. That was 
announced in August, 1974, and we didn’t 
hear anything further about money being 
available until September, 1975. I’m asking 
if the $50 million mentioned is included any- 
where in the budget which we are proceed- 
ing with in this session? How could it be 
included if it was only announced! in Sep- 
tember, 1975? 


Mr. Chairman: I might say that this ques- 
tion should properly have come up under 
vote 2002. If you wish to answer it, Mr. 
Minister, I shall leave that up to you. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, maybe 
we should deal with it in a very general way 
at the moment. The assurance has been given 
time and again to municipalities across the 
Province of Ontario that even with the mas- 
sive land purchase in Spencerville, and the 
anticipated ones in two or three other loca- 
tions in the province under the Ontario 
Development Corp., in no way would it 
interfere with any moneys available for the 
specific development of municipally-owned 
industrial parks. 

I will reintroduce the bill into the House 
this afternoon which will allow the develop- 
ment corporation to participate with munic- 
ipalities in lending funds for infrastructure 
requirements within the municipally-owned 
industrial park. I want to emphasize the 
word “within.” We are not providing, through 
the ODC, funds to bring sewers five miles 
down. the main street to get to the industrial 
park. Our project is to try to get the land 
which is known as industrial land serviced 
and available for industrial use. 

I repeat that these are massive Jand pro- 
grammes for provincial industrial parks for 
industries which, I am sure, Kingston city 
and various other communities would not 
want within their boundaries and would not 
likely have ample acreage to accommodate. 
That is the purpose of those massive indus- 
trial provincial parks. They will not interfere 
with our participation in helping municipal- 
ities put their land on the market serviced 
and ready for sale. 


Mr. Angus: I have a very short question. 
Um wondering whether, within this vote, there 
is money allocated for advertising? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 
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Mr. Angus: None whatsoever? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: None whatsoever. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have two things. I wanted 
to ask the minister about this question of 
industrial strategy for the Province of Ontario, 
or an industrial policy for the Province of 
Ontario. I was interested, in listening to the 
expositions by himself and Mr. Cooper, that 
there wasn’t specific mention of that; yet my 
understanding is that if this ministry isn't 
responsible for developing industrial strategy 
for the province, no other ministry is. Perhaps 
the minister could comment a bit on what 
are the developing lines of industrial strategy 
that he as Minister of Industry and Tourism 
sees for the Province of Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, we are one of the 
important ministries in helping to design and 
develop, strategic planning or sector analysis 
of industrial development in Ontario. If I 
might, I would like to go back about a year 
and a half or two years ago, when one of 
the discussions we had at a federal-provincial 
ministers’ conference revealed that no one in 
Canada, including the federal government, 
really was trying to do a sector analysis or 
whatever you wish to call it. The Province 
of Ontario decided that if we were to have 
any meaningful input into further federal- 
provincial discussions, and if we were really 
to try to determine where the shortcomings 
of industry are in this province and where 
we can supplement industry to make it a 
more complete programme, then we've got to 
have some detailed analysis. 


We undertook to study—and correct me if 
I’m wrong—21 or 22 sectors of industrial 
operations in Ontario. I might say, in com- 
pliment to the federal government, that over 
the last year or 15 months they have also 
undertaken a federal study of a similar nature. 
T also recognize that the Province of Quebec 
in the last six or seven months has decided 
that it should do the same in that province. 


We will have 22 reports which will clearly 
indicate, in the first release of them, what 
weve been able to draw from the market 
position: the industry as it exists, how it 
exists, the shortcomings and the areas of 
further input. These reports, in their initial 
publication, will be released publicly but 
more specifically we will try to get them back 
to the people in the industrial community to 
have their people do analyses and to find 
out whether our reports really have all the 
credibility they should or whether there are 
areas weve overlooked or there are areas 
that should be strengthened with more input. 
Therefore, when we sit down with the federal 


government and the other governments of 
Canada we can try and design, first of all, 
a strong provincial position but more realis- 
tically, I think, where are we going nationally 
in the development of our industries. It is a 
long-run programme. It is not one that is 
going to be resolved overnight, Mr. Cassidy. 


Mr. Cassidy: The first point then is that 
after 80 years of Conservative government in 
the Province of Ontario there is no industrial 
strategy now, but you are starting to work on 
it. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m talking about sector 
analysis. We've been concerned, and I think 
every government in this country, federally 
and provincially, has been very concerned 
about getting industry into its province and 
developing meaningful employment oppor- 
tunities for the new people coming on the 
market. We realize now if we were to succeed 
in extracting production or manufacturing 
firms from other parts of the world, we are 
going to have to zero in on them with more 
detailed specific information and that’s what 
we are doing to accomplish it. 


Mr. Cassidy: You talk about sector analysis, 
but are there other aspects that the ministry 
sees in terms of developing industrial strategy? 
For example, there were a numben of points 
that were made in the preliminary report of 
the select committee, which talked about the 
implementation of industrial policy requiring 
a careful mix of policy tools, including tax 
and commercial policies, development of capi- 
tal] markets, promotion of industrial rationali- 
zation, business assistance programmes, for- 
eign ownership and competition policies and, 
dare I say the words, government enterprise 
where appropriate. Are those subsumed in 
your sector analysisP Are you working in 
these areas as well? 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: Right. 


Mr. Cassidy: Have you any results at this 
point or is it still just at the beginning? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have some sector 
reports now completed—not all of them. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are they public? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: At the moment they are 
in the field. They have been distributed, yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: They are public? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy: Could we have them? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Anything that is public 
this committee and anybody else in Ontario 
is entitled to, Mr. Cassidy. We wouldn't hold 
it back from the committee specifically. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s good. I'd like to ask 
again about— 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, may I 
just interrupt here for a moment? I think we 
are getting into what is truly the division of 
industry, which doesn’t relate to the central 
office programme. It relates more, if I may 
indicate, to the division of industry and Mr. 
Garland, who is the executive director and is 
completely knowledgeable in much greater 
depth, Pll admit, than the minister. 


Mr. Cassidy: I still want to concentrate on 
this item because long-range planning was 
specifically mentioned. I would like to know 
the long-range goals of the ministry. What is 
the long-range strategy, if I could use that 
word, of the ministry, in relation to the loca- 
tion of industry within the Province of 
Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think the position of 
our government has been very clearly put. 
The one thing we do not want to see—and 
I think we have pretty well a 100 per cent 
agreement on it—is further development of 
new industries in the central core area of the 
province. 

It has been our effort through our studies 
and through our analyses of certain avail- 
abilities, land and work force and so on, to 
try to move some of the industries that come 
to our attention out and away from central 
southwestern Ontario. I am not going to sit 
here and tell you we've been all that success- 
ful at it, because there have been a number 
of other factors that have also interfered, 
such as municipalities which have gone out 
on their own and have been able to lure an 
industry into their community. Even though 
I at times would suggest that it might not be 
the best location, the fact is that they have 
gone out and they have been able to secure 
an industry, put it in place, on industrial land 
that has been properly zoned and serviced 
for some time and there it sits and it is 
producing, 

But where we do have an input, where we 
are able to talk to the industry before it 
comes, we have been using our abilities to 
show them the advantages of not being in 
this part of the province, at least from a cost 
point of view, and that the availability of 
other services over and above those that make 


the industry tick can be much more easily 
obtained in some of the communities in 
eastern and northern Ontario. 

Then of course we have the opportunity 
of using, to some degree, the development 
corporations—the northern and eastern On- 
tario development corporations—through their 
very specific programmes to assist industry 
through some special loan arrangements to 
move into those areas where we believe its 
contribution to the economy would be much 
more realistic. 


Mr. Cassidy: If I could pursue this a bit 
more—I’m trying to find the figures right 
here but I can’t find them—take the develop- 
ment corporations, for example. Well over 
half of the jobs which are claimed to be 
attributable to the work of the development 
corporations over the last six or seven years 
have been created in south central Ontario, 
which doesn’t suggest a strong emphasis on 
moving jobs away from this area. 

Perhaps the minister could also talk about 
what techniques are being used in order to 
discourage the further development of new 
industries. What has the ministry said about 
the provision of industrial land, for example, 
within the Metro Toronto region? What has 
the ministry said about the creation of new 
work space for service industries in the Metro 
Toronto region. specifically the enormous 
development of office accommodation for 
service industries also within 25 miles of 
downtown Toronto? Has the ministry been 
involved in even jawboning about these kinds 
of developments? And if not, why not? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, we are 
getting into some very general policy, because 
now we are getting back into the municipal 
councils through their planning operations and 
what they believe the land use should be in 
their communities. 


We do get involved in offering advice and 
guidance to municipalities on where we be- 
lieve industrial parks would be properly loca- 
ted in their community, from the points of 
view that we have through previous analysis. 
We have also indicated at times the amount 
of industrial acreage that we believe should 
be made available in various parts of our 
province and in various communities. When 
it comes to zoning, you will appreciate that 
that happens to go to the Minister of Housing 
for approval of land for use in the industrial 
community or commercial areas. 


We, at times, will be requested for our 
view, but I would say very seldom. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps I can comment a bit 
further then. Surely if you are talking about 


a 
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industrial location strategy, the ministry 
_ should have a much stronger view of where 
it wants industry to be located and what it 
is necessary to do about it. Over the last 15 
or 20 years, the rate of job growth and the 
population growth of the Toronto-centred 
region has been something like double the 
provincial average and triple the rate of 
growth and population and jobs in either 
northern or in eastern Ontario. The govern- 
ment has clearly not done a heck of a lot 
_ about it. It has simply allowed those things 
_ to continue. 

We are open to last-minute changes of 
policy; in other words, maybe it should not 
be expected that these changes go back five 
or 10 years. But I would have hoped that the 
ministry would have developed a view now, 
not just the general kind of statement that 
you don’t want further development of indus- 
tries in the central core of the province but 
also how to implement those changes. 


The NDP has said pretty specifically that 
we now have to start talking and debating 
_ publicly about means by which you dis- 
courage the creation of industry and of new 
jobs in the areas which are suffering from 
- over-rapid growth and over-rapid concentra- 
tion in population, that is within 50 miles of 
Metro Toronto. That should be complemen- 
tary to policies to increase job creation and 
— growth of population, of rention and growth 
in the less-favoured parts of the province. But 
the government has never been willing to 
step in with the essential complement to 
policies to entice industry to the outlying 
areas; that is, to discourage growth of indus- 
_ tries in the central region. 

The metropolis, which is Toronto, con- 
tinues to grow because of all sorts of econo- 
_mic factors. The government won’t interfere; 
the ministry doesn’t see that as a problem 
and as a consequence the hinterland, which 
represents 90 per cent of the land area of 
the province, will continue to be depressed 
so long as these policies are pursued. Would 
the minister not agree with that analysis? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is great to simplify 
the problem and it would be nice if I had 
the secret in this province to turn people off 
and say “You are going to eastern Ontario.” 
But we still live under a fairly free-enterprise 
system with a fair right to choose where we 
would like to live in the Province of On- 
_tario and where we would like to establish 
our businesses. It’s great to sit here today 
and say we will tell them they can’t go to 
A or B location; they say, “Fine, if we can’t 
go to A or B location, we will locate in the 


Province of Quebec or Manitoba. If that suits 
you, Mr. Minister, fine.” 

Let me hasten to say let us not think it 
doesn’t happen because it does. Industries 
will be pushed to a degree but in this great 
country of Canada they also have the oppor- 
tunities to locate in other areas which do 
provide them with opportunities. I ran say 
that some governments in other provinces 
provide a great deal more in incentives with 
dollars, land availability, long-range hydro 
contracts and so on at reduced rates which, 
at times, are much more advantageous than 
what we do for them in the Province of 
Ontario as a government. 


We try to move people away through 
OBIP and the development corporations. In 
other words, we have offered incentives to 
lure them—and I use the words lure them— 
with public funds at low interest rates into 
areas where we think they can do a better 
job for us economically. We have not moved 
in the field of cutting people off and saying, 
“No, you are not going to locate in central 
or southwestern Ontario.” Municipalities have 
drive and desire to grow and to become much 
more important industrially. 


You will recall a few months ago I made 
a statement about the very point you are dis- 
cussing today. Within a matter of hours some 
of the members of the council of this very 
city got up and as much as wanted to know 
who is the Minister of Industry and Tourism 
of the Province of Ontario to say he is going 
to try to lure industries away from this big 
magnet down here in Toronto. 


We know the problem. We will try to find 
programmes. We are open to suggestions and 
advice as to what new types of programmes 
we can bring in which are incentive pro- 
grammes and not disincentive. We want to 
see productivity improved. We want to see 
the opportunities for industries to move 
around with some government assistance or 
to stay in place and maybe enhance them- 
selves. I am far from being the minister who 
is going to start telling industry it can’t 
expand. That’s where a great deal of the 
growth in the cities comes from in this 
general area. 


Mr. Sargent: You can’t help them to stay 
in business. We’ve got a firm where about 
300 men are being laid off and it needs 
financing. We don’t see any financing. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just a moment. I am 
prepared to deal with that question if Mr. 
Sargent wants to put it before me when I 
am finished with this one. I say, Mr. Cassidy, 
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I can recall one or two members from your 
party, not too far from the city of Toronto, 
who came to me about a company which 
wished to expand in an area while you and 
I, coming from eastern Ontario, might think 
it would have been better to set up a sub- 
sidiary plant. That wasn’t the company’s 
or the management’s desire because the cost 
of production would become completely un- 
realistic. 


We have to allow for those things. If you 
cut it off completely, be ready for whatever 
the consequences might be. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is the ministry aware of what 
the social costs are of additional job crea- 
tion—the public costs of additional job crea- 
tion—in the very intensely populated areas of 
south central Ontario? How do they com- 
pare with the social costs of stagnation left 
by the lack of jobs in eastern and northern 
Ontario? Has the ministry done any studies 
to that effect? 

[11:45] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, we have, both in 
our ministry and in TEIGA, calculated costs 
related to setting up industries and when 
the volume becomes greater than the capa- 
city the systems can carry at the moment. 


We do not have a way of cutting off all 
of the immigration into the city of Toronto. 
People come to Canada, wind up living in 
the city and Toronto and start looking for 
employment. This beéomes a real problem. 
It is the cat chasing its tail deal that we are 
into again. We get into ‘housing problems, 
social problems, industrial problems, work 
problems and what we do then with the 
extra people in the community. 


We keep trying to persuade people through 
the means of our ministry, as one, and the 
other ministries to try to keep people and 
industries away from what is now—and I say 
with a fear of contradiction—an overpopu- 
lated industrialized part of our province. 


Mr. Cassidy: This is my last comment. 
Surely that is a fairly typical comment of a 
Conservative minister, to blame immigrants 
from other countries. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I am not blaming 
them. 


Mr. Cassidy: That is what you said. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: When I say immigrants, 
let me just say people then, because we have 
a great volume of people coming in off the 
farms and so on. Young people do not want 
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to stay on the farms and come to the city. © 
It is not any different from New York. They 
see New York as the great metropolis where 
the availability and the opportunities of the 
future happen to rest. Toronto is no different — 
and Montreal is no different in the Province © 


of Quebec. 


Mr. Cassidy: The basic reason that people — 
come to Toronto, whether they be migrants 
from other countries or migrants from other — 
parts of the province or the country, is that — 
jobs are being created in this city. In many — 
cases they have no choice if they are mi-— 
grating fom other parts of the province. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I don’t agree. May ~ 
I say that there are parts of the province— — 
right in this gentleman’s area of the province © 
—where industries have been going looking © 
for help for their work force. ' 


Mr. Eaton: I don’t know whether this 
comes under this section or whether it should — 
come under a separate section. It is a gen- © 
eral question on our trade offices. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It would come under 
vote 203, I believe. . 


Mr. Eaton: Okay, I will let it go for now. 


Mr. Samis: I would like to ask a general 
question about planning. I am not going to 
get into the merit of Spencerville. That 
comes up later. | 


Some of us in eastern Ontario were rather 
puzzled as to the degree of planning that 
went into that whole project. Since you are 
the spokesman for eastern Ontario in the 
cabinet, most people in our area would re- 
gard you as the most informed person as_ 
to the degree of planning that went into 
it. We have quotes that we receive from you > 
and various media, whether in Ottawa, Corn- 
wall or Kingston. Perhaps you remember 
some of your quotes: “We would be com- 
pletely off our nut to build an industrial park 
there. The government did not want to en- 
courage industrial development in Edwards- 
burgh township.” And again, “Whoever was 
assembling the land certainly won’t get any 
encouragement from me.” And again, “I per- 
sonally find it extremely difficult to believe 
the government can justify such a large pur- 
chase.” 


When we hear you saying things like that, 
I am sure people in Cornwall, Hawkesbury, 
Smiths Falls and Brockville take it that you 
know what you are talking about because 
you are saying that as a minister of the 
Crown. What I would like to know is could 
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| you explain to me the way the decision was 
_ made to set up Spencerville? 


‘Hon. Mr. Bennett: Spencerville? Yes, 
_ there were some inquiries made of various 
ministers as to what we thought might be 
some of the things that could resolve the 
_ problems in eastern Ontario. One was that 
we should have a provincial industrial park. 
I have to tell you—and in answer to Mr. 
McEwen’s question—that I still favour seeing 
_ municipal industrial parks first and foremost 
_ because I think that’s the essential part of 
making communities tick. 


The idea from that point, as far as I was 
concerned as the minister, was not discussed. 
It then went to the Ontario Land Corp. 
_ which started to acquire land—I take it under 
_ options—to build a provincial industrial park. 
_I said in the House, and I repeat here, that 
_I was not one of the ministers who was in- 
volved in the final conclusive decision to 
_ buy Spencerville. I was informed after the 
_ options—not the purchase—had been taken on 
Spencerville. 











Mr. Samis: In relation to the questions my 
colleague from Ottawa Centre has been 
posing, what degree of co-ordination of plan- 
ning is there, if you, as the spokesman for 
| eastern Ontario, have no real say in this? You 
_ said now and you repeated it in the House 
that you didn’t know about it until a week 
before Christmas. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I think I said I had 
an input, Mr. Samis. I was not involved in 
the final decision. We had an input as to 
things that we believed—and this is one of 
them—could assist the furthering of the eco- 
nomic development of eastern Ontario, as I 
have had the same input in one that will 
relate to the northern part of the province. 
But from that point on, once I have had my 
input, as both the minister and the member, 
the decision rested with the land develop- 
“ment corporation. They moved forward to 
_ acquire what they believed to be the best 
site. I suppose if we had had five sites 
there would be five different people and 
they would all have their own preferences 
for their location. 


Mr. Samis: But in effect— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Samis, we had 
already had our input in so far as acquiring 
| a provincial industrial park was concerned. 


Mr. Samis: In effect, this government vir- 
tually overruled or ignored your personal 
opinions on this matter as being the spokes- 
-man for eastern Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 


Mr. Samis: In effect, there were four min- 
isters who apparently made the decision, of 
which you were one. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would say there were 
slightly more than four. 


Mr. Samis: Five. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s better. No, my 
position wasn’t overlooked at all. I was lis- 
tened to as far as the final analysis of pur- 
chasing the land was concerned. 


Mr. Cassidy: And then steam-rollered, 
Mr. Samis: Ignored. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don't call it steam- 
rollered. The Ontario Land Corp. moved for- 
ward to acquire the land. They had my input 
as to what I believed, both as a member from 
eastern Ontario, as I have said already, and 
as a minister relating to the planning we had 
done within our ministry on industrial parks 
programmes. They moved forward from there, 
acquiring lands as they saw fit. 


Mr. Samis: Was any minister who has a 
riding east of Toronto involved in the deci- 
sion-making process? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Do you mean on the 
final expenditure? Yes, all of us were in on 
the final expenditure, not on the original 
options. 


Mr. Samis: Yes, on the options. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: On the options? No, we 
had expressed our opinions but the options 
were implemented by the land development 
corporation with the authority given to them. 


Mr. Samis: In effect, this decision was 
made by ministers representing ridings either 
in Toronto or west of Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. The decision to 
take options, yes, but the input came from 
eastern Ontario. 


Mr. Samis: Not input; the options. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s the main thing. 
That's really where your knowledge comes 
from—the input. 


Mr. Samis: But the actual decision— 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: The decision to purchase 
could have been made by the Minister of 
Government Services, who didn’t live in east- 
ern Ontario. 
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Mr. Samis: The fact stands that your views 
were not accepted by your colleagues, 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man, we seem to be getting around to situa- 
tions on how you are going to handle a court 
case next. Very clearly I have said again that, 
in front of the Premier (Mr. Davis) and vari- 
ous other members of our cabinet, I and 
other members from eastern Ontario had a 
very clear input as to what we believed were 
some of the economic requirements, and’ pro- 
vincial industrial parks was one of them. 


As to the location in eastern Ontario I will 
admit to you, sir, I did not get involved in 
the specific location; in the general location 
in eastern Ontario, yes. Our advice or 
thoughts or views—mine and others from east- 
ern Ontario—were accepted and acted upon 
by the land development corporation on the 
authority given to them. 


Mr. Samis: Let me ask you: In a project 
of this sort what degree of consultation was 
there with local authorities in eastern Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are referring to the 
municipalities, I take it? 


Mr. Samis: The municipalities. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would say none prior 
to the purchases. I think that has to be 
realistically assessed for. If government is 
going to move in and decides it is going to 
buy land for a purpose and, before it even 
takes options on it, decides it is going to 
discuss it with everybody in the community, I 
will guarantee you one of two things will 
happen. It will either get so far out of line 
pricewise or it won’t advance because of that. 


Mr. Samis: But if we are not talking about 
specific sites just the overall strategy and 
planning, what degree of consultation was 
there? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There has been enough, 
I think. The members from eastern Ontario 
know the input there has been about develop- 
ing industrial parks in eastern Ontario. 
Whether they have to sit down with individ- 
ual members and discuss it or whether you 
can take the comments they have made over 
the period of time as being realistic and valid, 
I think that’s what you have to look at. Your 


mayor of the time in Cornwall obviously ex- 
pressed very clearly the need for more and 
larger industrial opportunities in eastern 
Ontario. 


Mr. Samis: He also opposed a project of 
this scope. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Pardon me, he opposed 
the project until he was given the assurance 
that it would not run in opposition to his two 
municipal industrial parks which have been 
assisted through the general assistance agree- 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman: As it is 12 o'clock and I 
understand there are a number of caucuses 
meeting over the noon hour today, I wonder 
if it would be agreeable with the committee 
that we recess now and return approximately 
15 minutes after the question period this 
afternoon? Is the committee agreeable? 


Mr. Williams: I have a question, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I might put it before we adjourn. 
It is a matter of procedure. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Williams: I realize you have to exercise 


a fair amount of latitude in letting us speak © 


on these matters but I see two extremes de- 
veloping here from the cynicism expressed by 
Mr. Sargent to the far-ranging philosophical 
party statements by members such as Mr. 
Cassidy. 


Mr. Sargent: We're plotting strategy. 


Mr. Williams: While I don’t disagree with 
the genuine interest of the members, I have 


yet to see them relate to specific estimates. 


I think we have to remember we are in an 


estimates committee and that’s our primary © 


function. I would hope that you would exer- 
cise restraint upon the members to relate 


their philosophizing to specific budgetary 


matters before us. I think it would help us 
to expedite the business of this committee. 


Would that be a reasonable request to ask © 


of the chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you for the sugges- 


tion. I believe this has been suggested to 
many chairmen in the past and I will cer- 
tainly do my best, as I suggested in my 
opening remarks. 


The committee recessed at 12 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 3:28 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY 
AND TOURISM 


(continued) 
On vote 2001: 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to call the 
committee to order. I assume we have a 
quorum. As we decided this morning, we 
should have six plus the chairman, and that’s 
exactly what we have at the present time. So 
we will continue with the list of those who 
requested an opportunity to speak. We will 
start with Mr. Wildman. 


Mr. Wildman: Pursuant to a couple of my 
colleagues’ questions this morning regarding 
strategic and overall planning—I come from 
an area where the overall planning of your 
ministry is of great importance to us, especi- 
ally along the north shore of Lake Huron 
where, according to the latest Statistics Can- 
ada figures, unemployment is approaching 22 
per cent. Could you explain the co-ordination 
involved in the overall industrial strategic 
planning in your government? That is, what 
co-ordination is there among ministries such 
as Natural Resources, Housing, TEIGA, and 
also within the ministry, the ODC, NODC, 
and also Crown corporations which are plan- 
ning expansions, such as Ontario Hydro? 
What kind of co-ordination takes place in 
developing industrial planning for those areas? 


[3:30] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, Mr. Chair- 
man, the importance of the overall planning 
falls within the policy field of TEIGA. My 
ministry, ODC and the other related agencies 
of the government all feed or channel their 
information into it, so that there can be some 
understanding of what is being developed. 
I indicated this morning that we’ve all been 
very concerned about growth, getting indus- 
tries into communities where I suppose it 
would be right to say it would be the least 
difficult to get them so we could develop that 
employment factor. 
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Today, we're becoming a little more scien- 
tific or selective in the way we’re going about 
it. We put our information into TEIGA along 
with the agencies I’ve mentioned, but the 
municipalities for that matter have a part to 
play in this problem as well. We've tried 
with these sector analyses we’ve been doing 
to try to define which industries could we 
move with the greatest ease from point A to 
point B, without damaging the environment 
or other parts of the quality of life. 

I can recall not so long ago we had the 
difficulty of trying to move a steel plant into 
a particular community, and while there were 
a number of people who thought it was great 
because it would produce several hundred 
jobs over a period of five years, there was a 
very violent protest that it would disturb the 
way of life in that community, and as a result 
the steel mill was not built in Ontario. I sup- 
pose it’s like a refinery today. Sarnia is fine; 
they have refineries, they accept all the diffi- 
culties and all the problems, or at least they 
see that they have a dollar sign to them. 
They’ve come so far that they accept them. 
Other communities that have not had some 
of the industries that are not as acceptable 
or as pleasant refuse to have them, and so 
there are built-in problems even to the strate- 
gic planning or the sector analysis. 


Mr. Wildman: Could I ask a supplementary 
to that? What relationship is there between 
your ministry and the other ministries when 
it comes to determining long-term planning? 
I mean, what time frame are you working in 
when you talk about planning for develop- 
ment in depressed areas like the north shore? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We try to project our- 
selves for the five- 10- and 15-year periods. 
Unfortunately, the way we work, and I'm 
referring to people on the political level and 
the industrial level, it’s the crisis of today; 
how do we try to get the industry today. Very 
few communities, and I’m talking about 
municipalities in general, have sat down and 
said, “This is where we want to be in five 
or 10 years. This is how much acreage it’s 
going to take and this is the way we should 
put it under development.” We're trying, 
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through this bill that I introduced today, to 
give some incentive to municipalities to do 
just that, to assist them in getting into, be- 
tween themselves and our ministry, some 
long-range planning. 

We have tried to project what we see as 
the requirements for five-, 10- or 15-year 
period without altogether knowing what’s 
going to happen in some of the fields of 
natural resources. I’m thinking now of the 
wood industry. If I could predict the flow 
we would need of wood, of timber, of cut 
lumber over the next period of time we'd be 
in an excellent spot to try to assist further 
in that industry. I guess there is none that’s 
in more desperate condition today than that 
industry. 


Mr. Wildman: I am thinking specifically 
of an area like Blind River, where a great 
deal of money has been spent by NODC and 
other agencies— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Federal agencies as 
well. 


Mr. Wildman: —yes, federal agencies as 
well—to try to bring in industry. Much of it 
appears to be a short-range approach. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is the problem of 
the day. 


Mr. Wildman: Right. There is a tremend- 
ous problem there now. As a result some of 
these industries have come in and over three 
or four years have found that they can’t 
make it and they end up shutting down or 
going bankrupt or something like this, Is 
there any overall plan for areas like that, 
involving all of the ministries, and involving 
the federal people of course, too, to bring 
industry into those areas? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me just say that 
when we believe there’s a viability of an 
industry moving in, we then call upon people 
at Natural Resources to tell us whether there 
is sufficient footage in timber to make it a 
viable operation covering a period of 20 
years. In other words, where the cuttings 
will take them in 20 years. The same thing 
applies to the federal agencies and the financ- 
ing of their programmes. I know when you 
speak of some which closed down the wood 
industry, that’s a prime example, 

Three years ago, when I first became in- 
volved in the ministry—not this one, another 
ministry—one of the industries in real diffi- 
culty was the pulp and paper and timber 
industry. They were in to see the govern- 
ment, the resources field, to find out what 
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they could do to get subsidies to maintain 
their mill operations. It wasn’t six months 
and they were in to find out what we could 
do to help them meet the demands of the 
marketplace upon them. You reverse posi- 
tions in a relatively short period of time. 
I'm not apologizing to anyone. This has 


been a condition which thas existed right — 


across Canada—I suppose right across North 
America—in the pulp and paper and timber 


industry. The fluctuations, the peaks and the — 


valleys, have been so drastic. I find it diffi- 
cult, as I say, as one who’s not knowledge- 
able in the timber industry—I find it just 
about impossible: that somebody at some 
level, the economists and others, can’t find 
that even position. 


Mr. Wildman: I fully understand what you 
are saying about the timber and the lumber 
industries but surely one of the problems 
in that area is that for so long it has been 
a one resource-based economy. There hasn’t 
been a diversification of secondary industry 
coming in. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What you are asking, 
really, is what can you do to get diversifica- 
tion in the north? 


Mr. Wildman: What sort of planning is 
your ministry doing in consultation with the 
others to bring that? 


Mr. Cooper: I wonder if I could add some- 
thing to that. To answer your question, the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism is not plan- 
ning per se but TEIGA is and weve making 
a contribution to that plan in the light of 
industrial development for that area. They’re 
concerned with everything the minister is 
talking about—the timber, mining and even to 
some extent the energy-generating potential 
of that area. 


You have probably heard of the plan 


they’ve had for northwestern Ontario, There — 


is one coming out for the northeast and then 
there’s an eastern Ontario one. The kinds of 
things you are talking about are in those 
plans and the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism makes a contribution to them. 

These inter-ministerial committees meet for 
six to eight months. Something is written 
and it is talked about and digested and 
altered before the final report comes out. You 
can say, what happens to this once the plan 
is thereP You can’t suddenly put all these 
things into motion and get a change right 
away. I think a lot depends on the most 
natural things which can evolve, I think that 
consideration of, say, energy production is a 
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kind of catalyst, as we have seen around 
' Nanticoke and Lake Erie, to get further in- 
_ dustrial development, further activity, going. 
I don’t think anybody has the final answer 
to change something as radically as that. 


Mr. Wildman: That was the thrust of my 
— question—what kind of co-ordination goes on 
among the ministries and the different agen- 
cies. For instance, in the proposed plan for 
a nuclear development plant in the Dean 
Lake area or along the north shore some- 
_ where, what role do you play in discussions 
with TEIGA, the Ministry of Energy and 
_ Hydro and so on in that sort of a develop- 
- ment? 


Mr. Cooper: Do you want me to answer? 
In the particular energy case, we have taken 
rather a leadership role mainly because Hydro 
did not want to take it and, secondly, be- 
cause it is concerned with overall industrial 
_ strategy when the final result is out. We were 
_ given that role. There is an energy committee 
- meeting right now. It’s been charged to come 
up with a report by the end of this year. I 
- have not seen a final report yet but they are 
_ working on this kind of thing. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I have fur- 
ther questions regarding NODC but would 
you prefer to wait until we get to that? 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to suggest, if 
you would be agreeable, that you ask them 
then. I have two others on the list who have 
suggested they would like to ask something 
further on this subject. Mr, Williams. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, it was really 
_ the procedural question I came to at the end 
of our morning session that I was referring 
to. 


Mr. Chairman: That was what you referred 
to? Right. Mr. Eakins. 


Mr. Eakins: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, 
I want to speak briefly. I think it follows 
a similar pattern but it’s very important to 
me as a personal thought and as a new 
member. Following the discussion this morn- 
ing of Spencerville and industrial develop- 
ment in areas of the province I certainly don’t 
expect the Ministry of Industry and Tourism 
to solve this problem alone but I do expect 
that the total government should take a look 
at our overall provincial plan of develop- 
ment, Smaller communities are expected to 
have a plan for the future and I don’t see 
why there should not be an overall plan in 
regard to Metro Toronto and the rest of the 
province. 
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Many of the our young people are moving 
from the smaller communities to the Metro 
area because this is where the jobs are, and, 
of course, industry goes where the labour 
market is. Many of our young people and 
skilled workers are being drained out of the 
smaller communities of Ontario which need 
a shot in the arm and need some help in this 
field. I think it’s important too, to note that 
the voters in the Metro area have elected 
people who have said, “Let’s slow down.” 
Many of the people who are promoting great 
growth have been knocked off, so to speak, 
so the people are having a say in the type of 
community they want. 

I say this to you—it’s not this ministry 
alone but the total government picture. Do 
we wait for a crisis or do we work in antici- 
pation of the future? I think of a city like 
London, England, which eventually had to 
face the fact that it had to give strong incen- 
tives to support the rest of the country and 
move industry out of the city. 


Here, in Ontario, I don’t believe we need 
to create new cities and new communities. I 
believe we already have a core in many of 
our smaller communities for future develop- 
ment. I can think of many communities where 
2,000 or 3,000 people would mean a great 
deal. There are many smaller communities 
where even a shot of 500 people and some 
added incentive would do a great deal for 
the life of those communities. 


Shouldn’t the total government force be 
thinking of the future in regard to how big 
Metro becomes and how far it sprawls, and 
what do we do to reverse the drain from the 
smaller communities into the city? I think 
this is a very real problem. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Eakins, I realize— 
and I think the people in my ministry and 
in TEIGA recognize—the very problem you 
speak of. 


In the ministry we have an indication as to 
where industrial lands are required in the 
Province of Ontario. Some sectors, I could 
say without any fear of contradiction, would 
have what we would consider, as a ministry, 
to be an oversupply at this point in time 
for the type of industrial development or 
growth which we would project for the next 
20-odd years. The incentive programme in 
the bill I introduced in the House today, we 
hope will try to bring back into balance the 
availability of industrial land in the areas 
where we think it’s primarily needed. 


I say again, as I mentioned this morning, 
it’s not completely easy to turn off industries 
from wanting to locate in a particular part 
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of the province. People say we should overtax 
them or do this, that or the other thing. 
That’s easily said except that if they're over- 
taxed here theyll move on into another 
community or another province. Secondly, if 
we overtax you find yourself in a position 
where you—the consumer, the purchaser—are 
paying for that overtaxation in the retail 
price. It can also make the goods less com- 
petitive in the trade field. 


We recognize the need for industrial land 
to try to bring some balance to economic 
and industrial growth. Again, when you read 
the bill that we have in the House now it’s 
clearly basically for eastern and northern 
Ontario. It will take into account areas where 
we consider there to be some surplus lands. 
If the municipalities can meet the criteria 
and we believe there’s the need for further 
industrial lands being made available in that 
community, we'll try to accommodate them 
within the resources we have. 


[3:45] 


Mr. Eakins: I want to ask a supplementary. 
I don’t want to drag this on too long but in 
the area of natural resources—and I’m think- 
ing of the Haliburton country where the 
people there feel that they need some greater 
incentive development and that there are 
some lands which lend themselves to develop- 
ment which Natural Resources feel should 
be held as Crown land—does your depart- 
ment work with Natural Resources in suggest- 
ing that perhaps there are some greater tour- 
ism opportunities there, if your two minis- 
tries, plus the local development commission, 
sat down and discussed it? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is part of the prob- 
lems or the responsibilities of the resource 
policy field in trying to find some acceptable 
position. Our ministry will bring in the posi- 
tion as we see it relating to whether it be 
industry or tourism and present it very clearly. 
I have to say to you here that we cannot 
always find ourselves 100 per cent in agree- 
ment with what the county or municipality 
wants to do. They are looking at it strictly 
from a very parochial position rather than 
how it is going to affect the overall provincial 
position on parks and whatever it might be. 


I say very clearly that industry and tour- 
ism are compatible in a holiday area though 
there are a lot of people who say that is 
not the case and that you cannot run industry 


into what would be known as a tourist area. 


J say to you very clearly there are many spots 
in this province where we have been able 
to do it on a very profitable basis for long- 


range, continued employment, which is most 
important. 


Mr. Sargent: I think it is as important 
to salvage an industry as to locate a new one. 
As you know and your deputy is well aware, 
RCA Victor is closing. It did employ 559 
people and now 240 have their notice and 
it is going to close. It is a $10 million plant. 
I think it is strategy at this point in time 
and place to ask you what is the thrust of 
this department insofar as honouring a com- 
mitment by the former minister, Mr. Winkler, 
of $500,000 during the election campaign 
and now withdrawing it. The deputy says 
you are withdrawing the offer. We have 
these people, this great, skilled group of peo- 
ple, who are now going to be out on the 
street. 

I understand some years ago we lent $6 
million to a computer plant here which em- 
ployed maybe 30 or 40 people. We are look- 
ing now for about a $2 million loan from this 
government. The men themselves are willing 
to put up $100,000 to keep it in operation. 
I think it is strategy insofar as I am con- 
cerned as the lives of these people are 
pretty important. What is the thrust of the 
government in this regard? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Pillgrem? 


Mr. Pillgrem: When you indicted, Mr. 
Sargent, that the loan had been withdrawn, 
actually the Kroehler company backed away 
from the proposition. 


Mr. Sargent: It doesn’t matter who gets 
it, whether it is Kroehler or whoever gets it. 


Mr. Pillgrem: If I could just complete that 
part of it, the Kroehler company backed 
away and the loan was made available con- 
tingent upon them moving ahead with this 
proposition. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Winkler lied to the peo- 
ple at the time. They were not part of the 
deal at all. 


Mr. Pillgrem: The loan was made available 
to Kroehler and what Mr. Winkler announced 
was the fact that the funds were made avail- 
able to this company. But it was contingent 
upon their completing this transaction for the 
purchase of the RCA plant. After further 
study, they decided not to go ahead with 
this proposition. Subsequent to that, a group 
of the employees, as you know, made a 
proposition—a very sketchy one I’ll grant you 
—to our Ontario Development Corp. The un- 
fortunate part is that after careful study of 
this we now have a report, which the min- 
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ister has in his hand, from the Ontario 
Development Corp. indicating that in their 
minds it is not a viable proposition. In other 
words, there are just not the finances, the 
sales and the market, for this operation to 
continue. 

Kroehler found that even with their part 
of it, where they would in effect themselves 
use 70 per cent of the output of this partic- 
ular plant, it was still not a viable proposi- 
tion for them. One of the basic problems of 
the employees taking it over is that they do 
not have this ready-made market that it was 
indicated Kroehler had and even they felt 
they couldn’t make it work on that basis, 


So obviously they do not have this ready- 
made market that it was indicated that 
Kroehler had. Even they felt they couldn't 
make it work on that basis. It is a great 
sorrow to us—maybe Mr. Sargent and I par- 
ticularly since we come from that part of the 
country. I would like very much to see the 
RCA plant put back into operation. 

But there is not much point to putting 
it back in operation when it’s almost doomed 
to a second failure; this is what is indicated 
by all the economic studies of that particular 
operation in that particular area. I can’t offer 
much more than that, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Sargent, there is a 
clear indication from the reports we have— 
and they went into some detail with the em- 
ployees and the system, trying to put to- 
gether the proposal—that they couldn’t even 
meet the servicing charges on the moneys 
borrowed from RoyNat and the various other 
financial organizations they tried to secure 
loans from—just the servicing charges that 
would be incurred. We shad agreed to the 
loan-to keep the plant in operation and 
maintain the jobs—and Kroehler in its wisdom 
decided at the last moment it couldn’t make 
it a viable operation because of economic 
conditions in this country; and they just 
backed away from it. 


Mr. Pillgrem: Labour rates were a problem. 


Mr. Sargent: Talking strategy, the fact is 
there is a great need for low-cost housing 
across Ontario. In your strategy plan for cer- 
tain areas of the province, put a crash pro- 
gramme in modular or mobile homes. This 
pian adapts itself beautifully to that, because 
70 per cent of all the homes sold in ‘America 
last year were mobile homes. That’s the only 
answer to our housing programme. 


I don’t know what your strategy people 
do, but I think your yardstick is $20,000 for 
a man’s job—you could put 300 men back to 


work in a crash programme in housing, give 
us the same treatment—forgiveness loans— 
that you gave hundreds of American firms. 


These people were in excess profits brackets 
in the States, and you gave them forgiveness 
loans to more or less take over our economy. 
Now when people want to put up their own 
money and ask for your help, you say it is 
not a viable operation. I would suggest to 
you the answer is what’s happened in Cayuga. 
If an American plant offered to take over 
that plant you would lend the American 
plant the funds to operate the plant, but you 
wouldn’t lend it to local people. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I beg 
to differ with Mr. Sargent. We would lend 
the money provided there was an opportunity 
to make it successful. There is absolutely no 
reason, as Mr. Angus mentioned this morning, 
in helping companies to establish and then 
watching them go down the drain because 
they can’t even make the service payments 
on the funds borrowed. 

If we believed that this firm would be 
viable with the employee ownership as pro- 
posed, we would certainly give it favourable 
consideration. The amount of capital invest- 
ment that they intend to make is rather small 
in relation to the overall debt; rather insignifi- 
cant— 


Mr. Sargent: This has meant putting up 
$500 each; that’s all they have, they are 
working men. 


Just one more point, Mr. Chairman. This 
plant is a $10 million plant and it can be 
bought for about $8 million. It’s a crying 
shame, maybe once in 12 years we have a 
loan approved in my area—what I asked for. 
The minister before you told me that he was 
tired of hearing about the deadbeats up Grey- 
Bruce way. But this is our money and we 
should have access to it. 

These people have met on this thing, Mr. 
Chairman; they think they can make it a 
viable operation with federal help and with 
your help. But it starts with you, and you 
turn thumbs down on it. What are they to 
do? They will have to go out on the market. 
These skilled people will be unemployed. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, my con- 
cluding remark in regard to Mr. Sargent’s 
comment is that my ministry people, with 
RCA Victor are continuing at this time and 
with the federal people, to try to find some- 
one to go in and operate this plant on a 
viable basis. I say there is no sense in this 
government or the federal government start- 
ing to put millions of dollars into this plant 


operation and in 12 months or less find them 
here requesting moneys just for its current 
position. 

That is exactly what is projected to happen. 
While we can go in and help them with their 
capital position on a plant of $3.5 million if, 
in several months’ time we’re back here to 
ODC to get a large sum of money to cover 
the current position—which we know is not 
viable—it becomes rather insane for a govern- 
ment to continue to put money up. We have 
to find people who have sufficient funds to 
put into this operation to bring it close to 
being relatively successful. 


Mr. Sargent: One final question. In regard 
to policy. If Mr. Winkler had been elected, 
what would have happened? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Whether Mr. Winkler 
or Mr. Sargent or someone else happens to 
be the representative, our decisions are based 
on good business judgment. We give the 
advantage to the applicant if at all possible. 
That’s what we are, the lender of last resort. 
All the indications from both within the ODC 
and outside sources, I say very clearly to you, 
were that there was absolutely no hope of 
even servicing the mortgage account, let alone 
making a profit to pay people. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Minister, I am sorry I 
wasn’t able to follow the full discussion 
but in your discussions on this firm you said, 
if I caught you right, that the government 
wasn't prepared to grant money at this time 
but was assisting in finding somebody who 
had the expertise to bail them out. In other 
words, private investment. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Excuse me, it wouldn’t 
be bailing them out; it would be buying them 
out completely. RCA Victor is going to close 
the operations and is prepared to sell the 
plant and equipment to someone else. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. The thought crossing 
my mind is that you seem to be suggesting 
that your ministry doesn’t have the expertise 
to go in and help them out in that way. Is 
that because of your mandate or—I’m not 
pleased with the way I’m putting this across 
because I’ve lost the initial thrust of it. Let 
me try once again. 


You seem to have said that what it would 
take to get RCA back on its feet, so to speak, 
was private investment or buying out. But 
at the same time or just previous to that you 
said the government wasn’t in a position to do 
that. Does your mandate not allow you to go 
in and take over a company if necessary to 
make it a viable operation? 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: You mean, government 
take it over directly? 


Mr. Angus: Yes. 


Mr. Sargent: What about Minaki Lodge— 
$5 million there? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, I’m prepared to 
speak about Minaki, too. 


Mr. Sargent: You are a real born loser—$5 
million there. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The situation is we have 
no money invested in this firm at the moment, 
not as RCA Victor. It is up for sale on the 
market. Kroehler was interested in purchasing 
it and did a complete cost analysis and exten- 
sions of sales potential and profitability and 
so on. They asked at the time when it looked 
rather interesting to them whether there 
could be an ODC loan made available to 
them. We went in and made an assessment 
of it from Kroehler’s point of view and what 
they were going to put into it from their 
cash position, 

With their heavy capital investment, the 
cost to them of carrying our loan plus what- 
ever other funds they would have to secure 
appeared to be viable and we were prepared 
to lend Kroehler $500,000 under OBIP. 
Kroehler, after its final extensions, came to 
the conclusion it was not profitable and they 
could not recommend its management to buy 
it and so they backed away from it com- 
pletely. 

At that point, the employees, as Mr. Sar- 
gent has said, formed a group to try to pur- 
chase it. They came to us with the proposal 
and we assisted them in trying to put all the 
facts and figures together so we would know 
where they would go for financing require- 
ments and know how much. 


Mr. Sargent: How much assistance did 
they get? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m referring to person- 
nel assistance, 


Mr. Sargent: Have you met with them yetP 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 

Mr. Sargent: How many times? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Our people in the local 
offices have met with them and ODC has 


met with them. 


Mr. Sargent: When? 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: Over the past period of 
time. I haven’t got the dates here. 


Mr. Sargent: We talked to you about it 
two or three weeks ago. We started talking 
to you about it. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, Mr. Chairman, let 
me say that I have been involved with the 
purchase by employees for a period of at 
least two months or better. We have tried 
to help them along. Once you come down 
to— 


Mr. Sargent: You couldn’t have because 
we had the prospectus come out two weeks 
ago. There’s the prospectus there. 


[4:00] 


Mr. Pillgrem: The prospectus came from 
the employees, I would suggest, something 
in the neighbourhood of three weeks to a 
month ago. Our own people in our local 
office had been discussing with those em- 
ployees and that group considerably before 
that time, ‘before they came up with an actual 
proposal, There were discussions prior to 
that time. You are perfectly correct, Mr. 
Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: So to answer the ques- 
tion, what we did was, we went through 
with them and found out what we would 
have to put in in capital. 


Mr. Angus: In terms of a loan? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In terms of a loan or 
a mortgage or whatever you wish to term it. 
At interest rates of today, or less, it was 
projected by both inside and outside people 
with ODC that it could not be a profitable 
venture. 


Mr. Pillgrem: You see, the problem is that 
the employees unfortunately don’t have suf- 
ficient equity. They are putting up something 
in the neighbourhood of $100,000 to buy a 
$3 million plant. Then there were the addi- 
tional funds for working capital, all of the 
necessary funds that would have to go into 
this operation; and the market that was an- 
ticipated, as well as the cost of operating 
this plant. One of the reasons that Kroehler 
backed away, from my understanding, was 
because of wage rates in Owen Sound. The 
wage rates were higher than the rates that 
they were paying in their equivalent plants— 
and they have a number of them in the 
province of Ontario and other parts of the 
country. They considered that even if they 
did it, it was not viable. 
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But the employees would have been so 
debt poor that they would have just bled to 
death. They could not generate enough work- 
ing capital and enough cash flow to pay the 
interest charges that would be necessary on 
having just $100,000 invested in an organiza- 
tion that might take $3 million to $5 million 
to get off the ground. It just isn’t enough 
equity to make the thing viable. 


Mr. Angus: I seem to get a sense that noth- 
ing can be done for that plant because pri- 
vate investment has said, “We can’t afford 
to do it.” The employees, given their limits 
of resources, haven’t been able to do it. Has 
the ministry thought about or talked about 
the possibility of a joint venture? I’m not 
referring to loans. I’m referring to shares, 
some form of partnership between the gov- 
ernment of Ontario and another industry in 
order to keep that plant operating and those 
people employed? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, we have not. 
Mr. Sargent: What is the equity position? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The other area I would 
just speak on is that when you talked about 
capital investment requirements and what 
could happen, it could very well be—reading 
some of the remarks by RCA—that there is 
going to have to be a rethinking of what 
they expect to secure from the sale of the 
plant and equipment. That’s where I think 
some of the realism in the next short period 
of time is really going to have to come into 
the discussion. 

What you are really suggesting, I think, 
in the first part of the question is whether 
the government wants to get into an equity 
position or a shareholding position with pri- 
vate enterprise. I say openly that we have 
discussed that on more than one occasion. 
But it is not the desire at this time. 


Mr. Sargent: What is the equity position? 


‘Mr. Chairman: I’d just like to say that I 
feel this discussion is probably leading and 
carrying on to a specific subject which should 
be discussed under other votes. Mr. Williams, 
you said you did have a question? Would 
that be suitable under another vote? 


Mr. Williams: No, Mr. Chairman, I think 
it's relevant to the thrust of the previous 
discussion. Coming to the Ontario Develop- 
ment Corp. and the financing that they are 
providing for some of the industries— 
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Mr. Chairman: I wonder if it is too much 
to ask—if it is under the ODC—if you could 
ask the question under 2009? 


Mr. Williams: All right, Mr. Chairman. 


— Mr. Cassidy: I can’t remember the minister 
speaking out on the question of the foreign 
ownership of Ontario’s industry in the past. I 
wonder if he’d like to fill that gap now, by 
saying what his view is of government policy 
as far as foreign ownership is concerned and 
what is the role of the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism in relation to foreign ownership? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will briefly give it to 
you and then Mr. Cooper will fill you in on 
all the background that we’ve dealt with. I 
have said clearly that foreign companies, as 
far as I’m concerned, are welcome into the 
Province of Ontario; that the opportunities 
they can provide, by bringing in their own 
financing and their technology and expertise, 
are welcomed in expanding the industrial 
opportunities in Ontario. 

Very clearly, they have a responsibility and 
government has a responsibility to make sure 
that they play according to the rules that 
Parliament sets down, whether it be provin- 
cial or federal. Through the development 
corporation we have made loan funds avail- 
able to other than Canadian firms on rather 
more strict terms. But we believe when you 
look around this province you can see the 
opportunities that some of the foreign firms 
have been able to bring to our communities. 
They've been good corporate citizens. I con- 
clude my remarks very simply by saying that 
it they play the game according to the rules 
and provide meaningful jobs for our people, 
those are the criteria we’re looking to fulfil. 


Mr. Cassidy: In essence then, as far as the 
policy of the Ontario government is con- 
cerned, nothing has changed, since Stanley 
Randall, for example. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me go one step 
further to the Foreign Investment Review 
Act, in which we’ve become very involved; 
it is a federal piece of legislation and one 
which we support. Some of the conditions 
may not altogether suit all of the communi- 
ties. I know there are some communities, 
when they've been told that a particular 
industry couldn’t be turned over to other than 
Canadian hands, that have got upset because 
in some cases there were signs the industry 
could very well disappear. It certainly was 
not the intent of the F oreign Investment 
Review Act to try to stifle or curtail the 
industrial operation. 


We would obviously prefer to have Cana- 
dians in the ownership of the natural re- 
sources operations, the manufacturing indus- 
try and the processing industry in this prov- 
ince. But where we cannot find Canadian 
investors and a foreign investor indicates his 
desire to come to the Province of Ontario, 
I again say to you that we entertain it because 
it does provide meaningful employment. 

There are some foreign-owned industries— 
and when I say foreign-owned, I hope it will 
be appreciated that I’m not referring only to 
the United States of America; we’re referring 
to many other countries—that have been able 
to bring some very high expertise and tech- 
nology here that has helped provide spinoff 


industries as well. 


Mr. Cassidy: I wonder what initiatives the 
government is considering taking, say in the 
field of joint ventures, mixed enterprises and 
that kind of thing, as has been done by other 
provinces in Canada. Does it feel that there 
is a lack of Canadian investors to take on 
certain opportunities? What steps does it take 
in order to identify whether there are Cana- 
dian investors before going to look for a 
foreign investor to move into a particular 
area? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The last point raised is 
an interesting one, because at the time we 
were involved with the federal government in 
the federal-provincial conferences on the 
foreign takeover legislation, one of the points 
I raised, and one of the things I would like 
to have had implemented in the Act, was the 
opportunity for a province such as Ontario, 
when it has been advised that company A 
wishes to dispose of its assets to company B, 
which is other than Canadian, to have the 
open right to go out and try to find other 
financing sources here in Ontario or in Canada 
to purchase it. 


Of course, what really becomes involved 
is the Act, and the files that are given to us 
are confidential—confidential in every way, 
shape and form because they relate specifi- 
cally to the operation of that industry. One 
of the things I have continued to ask the 
federal government is that we should get 
some provision—I’m not sure how it could be 
worked in, because obviously we are then in 
receipt of some information that might be 
detrimental to a firm if it was made com- 
pletely public—but I thought we would be 
given the opportunity as a province, through 
a ministry such as ours—we know people who 
want to invest money in Ontario and would 
like to bug certain industries; I must admit 
I think it would be right if we had, as prov- 
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inces, the opportunity to approach those 
financiers to become involved. 


I might say that when it comes to that 
point, if we happened to know that somebody 
would take over a particular firm with local 
money, Canadian money, we would likely 
put in an objection to the sale, based on our 
knowledge that someone in the community, in 
Canada, would buy it. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, I hate to tax 
your patience, but before the vote is put, I 
want to say the whole strategy of this min- 
istry is summed up in this thing here. In the 
Minaki Lodge deal we have a $5 million 
loan with no interest rate charged at all. 
It has a book value of $1.4 million. They 
went bankrupt, and you used public funds 
to take them over, and among the people 
who are the directors of it are David Cass- 
well, the head of the Conservative association 
in the north. Also on the board is Fred Boyer, 
a guy I respect very much. But your opera- 
tion, your whole department is involved in 
this very closely. It says in the final para- 
graph here: 


Once the Minaki facility, recognized as 
the jewel of the lodges in the northwest, 
becomes a successful operation, the prov- 
ince will sell it back to private enterprise. 


Where in the hell do you get the right to 
take money and pay out to somebody a $5 
million loan with no interest or any terms 
of repaymentP What the hell is going on 
with my money? That’s the thrust of this 
whole department: that you use this thing 
as a political football to bail out your friends. 
You tell me you can’t give money to keep 
the RCA Victor plant a viable operation; to 
put something there with all your technology; 
to give all these millions of dollars to people 
who are supposed to be top people? Do you 
mean to say you can’t put an operation 
there, such as housing, or something, to keep 
those people alive? You do this thing with 
our money and it goes on ad infinitum with 
these loans across the province. You should 
be ashamed of yourself. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you wish to make 
further comments? 


Mr. Sargent: I want some comments on 
this, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, if we’re 
going to get into comments on that I should 
think that Mr. Williams’ question should be 
in order then. Maybe we should be dealing 
with vote 2009. 


Mr. Sargent: I want a reply to that ques- 
tion. How can you do that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Do you wish me to re- 
ply to that now or in vote 2009, sir? 


Mr. Chairman: I would say, Mr. Sargent, 
I did previously ask Mr. Williams to hold 
back his question on 2009. 


Mr. Sargent: I respect that. 


Mr. Chairman: I would ask the minister 


to make a note and give you a reply under 
2009. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
finish my line of questioning as to the ac- 
tivities being carried on by the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism, in view of the com- 
ments you've made up until now. 


“Hon. Mr. Bennett: The monitoring of 
foreign operations: I take it to mean estab- 
lishing in the country today? 


Mr. Cassidy: Or established. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: For those that are es- 
tablished, I’m not sure exactly the respect 
of monitoring you refer to. Those that wish 
to come to Ontario at this point, of course, 
now all have to go through the Foreign In- 
vestment Review Act. This, for the first 
time, gives us a golden opportunity to see 
who is taking over behind the scenes or 
buying up, or establishing foreign-controlled 
operations in the province. In that respect, 
the Foreign Investment Review Act has cer- 
tainly been a plus to governments in the 
various provinces to finding out exactly who 
is going to be in control of these operations. 
For the firms that are here at present, the 
only position we have is our constant contact 
with them as to what theyre doing in ex- 
panding their operations and upgrading their 
facilities through our field offices, through 
our technology people and through the 
people at the Ontario Research Foundation. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you monitor, for example, 
the prices at which they handle inter-com- 
pany transfers between this country and the 
United States since so many of those com- 
panies are, in fact, American controlled? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: This is not done by the On- 
tario government? Do you monitor, in some 
other way, those companies established here 
—not establishing but established—in order 
to see whether or not their operations are 
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in the best interest of Canadians and if 
they’re acting as good corporate citizens? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Obviously most of them 
have in their shops unions which keep us 
well aware of what is going on within the 
companies. Two, we have our field workers 
who make their plant visits to these people 
and sit and review with them the problems 
they might be encountering. Or we might be 
able to assist them in finding local suppliers 
of goods rather than importing some of their 
products, which might be naturally accepted 
because it happens to be one of their af- 
filiated companies. I must say that we’ve had 
a degree of success in going in and saying, 
“What are the things you’re buying offshore?” 
and doing a review with them and _ being 
able to persuade them, as good corporate 
citizens, that they should be directing more 
of their attention to the purchasing field in 
Canada. 


Mr. Cassidy: How many companies did 
you have that kind of discussion with last 
year? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will have to tum that 
question over to someone in the ministry to 
come up with the facts and figures. I don’t 
have that at my fingertips. 


Mr. Cassidy: Could you have an answer 
on thatP With how many companies were 
discussions held about sourcing of their 
component parts? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I will 
take note of that question and when we get 
to 2005 I should have that for you 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s fine. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It comes under that 
division. 


Mr. Cassidy: What is the government 
doing in pursuing its goal of developing On- 
tario-owned multi-national companies? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Cassidy: What is Ontario doing in the 
development of Ontario-owned international 
companies? 

[4:15] 


Mr. Cooper: I mentioned earlier this morn- 
ing that one of our long-term planning 
studies was to look into the viability of just 
that question. We haven’t really got the an- 
swer to it yet but this was something that 
had occurred to us. Again, it’s just not some- 
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thing you can do overnight. But we are look- 
ing into it. We don’t have any answers yet. 


Mr. York: I would just like to make a 
comment that on Nov. 18 we are having a 
conference entitled “Manufacturing A'broad,” 
in which we try to expose opportunities to 
companies who cannot export profitably— 
show how they can create thickness and 
boldness on their part by looking at the 
opportunities that are available to them in 
manufacturing abroad. This is one of the 
steps we take in assisting some of the indus- 
try in Ontario to look beyond its own 
borders. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps I could take another 
question to the minister. Does the minister 
monitor the operations of foreign subsidi- 
aries in Canada to know whether, in fact, 
they’re carrying out an effective exporting 
policy or are simply confined to the Ontario 
or Canadian market? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In the plant visits I 
referred to earlier, where our regional people 
are out with the industries of the province, 
that is one of the key things they get in- 
volved in: the potential of exporting their 
goods, trying to relate their goods to a 
foreign market position, which our foreign 
officers, of course, are constantly on the 
lookout for as well. 


In some cases we're fortunate that some 
of those multi-national corporations that hap- 
pen to be stationed here in Ontario are 
principally the exporting agent for their 
companies because of certain tax laws. I can 
think of one or two companies that in not so 
many weeks past had the chance to speak 
with our officers expanding even further their 
potential in the export market. 

IT can think of IBM, for example and 
some of the equipment they’re producing here 
in Ontario. It is the source of their world 
operation. We continue to push them, we 
put on export trade shows to try to encour- 
age them that there is a market. The trading 
house conference that we held here a few 
weeks ago was just that—to try to relate some 
industries we believe have potential in the 
export market with people who can assist 
them over and above what government does 
for them in finding those markets. 


A great number of people who we believe 
can get into the export field are somewhat 
shy or nervous about going into it, because 
they’re not familiar with foreign currency, 
the language of the day and all those other 
things. Between ourselves as government and 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism, 
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through the trade division and through the 
private trading corporations, we've tried to 
marry up the two—the industry and the trad- 
ing house corporation—to try to stimulate a 
little more activity. 

In the conference there were 450 people, 
industrialists who are interested in looking at 
the export market. Some are already in it but 
wanted to see if there were some new ideas 
they could pick up. Out of the number who 
were there roughly 125 to 150 accepted ap- 
pointments with the various private trading 
houses that were at the conference with us. 


Mr. Cassidy: Would it be fair to say that 
the minister does not agree with the concern 
expressed by the select committee on eco- 
nomic and cultural nationalism of this Legis- 
lature? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Are you referring to 
their point about nationalism in the industry? 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We can all be concerned 
but I also have to temper it with a degree of 
realism. If I cannot find Canadian investors— 
investors at home—to go into industrial ex- 
pansion, who will take up the opportunity 
from parts of technology, then it seems logical 
that we should not turn aside the opportunity 
for employment of our citizens in Ontario. 


Mr. Cassidy: In other words if Canadian 
capitalists wouldn’t do the job, you’d turn to 
American or foreign capitalists to do the job? 
Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If I cannot find Canadian 
investment to open up the industry and the 
opportunity is available for a foreign investor 
to work under the rules and regulations of this 
country ‘and this province, then as far as I’m 
concerned, we'll accept them here to provide 
the employment that you and I continue to 
look for—for the people of the province of 
Ontario. 


Mr. Cassidy: And no other alternative has 
crossed the minister’s mind in terms of other 
sources of investment besides these Canadian 
investors who he feels are not doing the job? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No other investors? In 
other words, what you're really getting to is 
whether the government is prepared to open 
up the industry itself? 


Mr. Cassidy: Sure. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I must admit that 
the Conservatives have not been one to be- 
lieve in government ownership of industries 


in a very broad and open fashion. There are 
some times when we've got involved. 


Mr. Sargent: When it is good for your 
friends. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Sometimes we've got in- 
volved, Mr. Chairman, because of conditions 
or situations that happen to come about. 


Mr. Cassidy: It seems to me you are blinded 
by ideology. There are certain areas where, 
in fact, some government intervention may be 
useful in terms of keeping a developing in- 
dustry in Canadian hands, rather than allow- 
ing a development industry to take place 
under foreign control at the stage when it’s 
just aborning. And as it grows, of course, the 
control of that investment remains in foreign 
hands? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We thave used our de- 
velopment corporation, along with the federal 
government operation, to try to encourage 
Canadians, through substantial capital being 
made available to them, to keep the ownership 
in Canadian hands. It hasn’t always been what 
you would call most profitable or rewarding. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have one final question, Mr. 
Chairman. Can the minister explain why, of 
the 45 senior executives listed on the minister’s 
organization chart, only one is a woman? 
Does this reflect ministry policy or is the 
policy changing in terms of the adequate op- 
portunities for women within the ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: While at the moment I 
accept the figure that the member has men- 
tioned, the policy is changing. We have a 
women’s advisory committee which meets on 
a constant basis, and we are trying to upgrade 
the positions and availability of opportunities 
for women within the ministry. It is not some- 
thing that I am going to say to you can be 
tured over tomorrow, but as the opportunities 
become available we will move to secure a 
woman or women, provided they have equal 
qualifications and meet the requirements of 


the job. 


Mr. Cassidy: How many women and how 
many men have been hired for jobs paying 
more than, say, $12,000 a year in the past 
year? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to take that question as notice. 
Mr. Cassidy: Okay, that is notice. 


Mr. Eaton: My question is along the same 
line about imports and exports that you were 
just discussing. You leaned all the time to the 
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export end, but what I am concerned about 
is the ministry’s policy on import replace- 
ment. Are you in fact searching out the 
products that are coming into this province 
Or monitoring all our imports and! saying, 
“Look, here are items we would like to see 
produced here’? Are you saying to businesses, 
“Here are items we would like to encourage 
you to produce in this country’? Is that kind 
of research being carried on within the min- 
istry? If so, how are these opportunities being 
presented to the industries in Ontario? 


Mr. York: The answer to your question is 
yes. When we come to the next vote, which 
covers industrial development and industrial 
technology, you will see that in the division 
of industry there is one major branch called 
technology, in which there are 27 people, 
each with their own expertise, who are cur- 
rently engaged in producing the sector ana- 
lyses studies that the minister referred to this 
morning. 

As part of and corollary to these studies, 
the question of import replacement is a very 
large one. That is, in each of the sectors 
the reports that have been released cover 
textiles, ferrous metals, electronics and so on. 
One of their jobs is to identify the major 
imports and we are currently in the process of 
doing that. When we put them all together, 
we then will take a good hard look at how 
the major imports into the country can be 
made productively viable, within Ontario. 


Mr. Eaton: Right now, though, you haven’t 
anything available if a company came and 
said, “Look, what products do we need here 
in Ontario that are now being imported?” 
Have you any information available in that 
regardP 


Mr. York: There is a booklet which is 
entitled, “Statistics for Profit.” We would be 
very happy to give you a copy. It is quite 
detailed, but if you want to pursue that, we 
would be very happy to do that with you. 


Mr. Eaton: This is available to any com- 
pany, is itP 


Mr. York: It’s available, yes. I might men- 
tion, sir, that in May, 1976, we will stage 
one of the major projects of the ministry; it 
is called the MO—which means manufactur- 
ing opportunities—show. This is a project put 
on every four years by the ministry in which 
the imported components are on display and 
literally thousands—something jin the order of 
5,000 or 6,000—of Ontario manufacturers pass 
through. For the last two years we have also 
invited other provinces to participate. Gener- 
ally, they look at the imported components 
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with a view to having them manufactured in 
Canada. It has been a very large, very success- 
ful thing in the past; I think something like 
$64 million of imported components were 
transferred to manufacturing in Ontario the 
last time it was held three years ago. 


Mr. Eaton: I am aware of one of those 
success stories in terms of a company in our 
area. Unfortunately, though, I feel that they 
werent encouraged by our government to do 
it; they went out and found it themselves. I 
will say they did get encouragement after- 
wards, because they got some ODC loans; 
but they made a 100 per cent replacement of 
an imported product. I think this is the type 
of thing we want to see encouraged more. 


They also have done the other thing you 
are talking about; that is, they have opened 
a branch plant in the United States. It is a 
small operation but they've done that. They 
got the financial encouragement but the initial 
information wasn't there. They searched that 
out themselves, which I give them full credit 
for and encourage them to do, but I think 
some of that information stould be more read- 
ily available, saying, “Look, here are products 
that are coming in here. Let’s look at them 
and see if we can replace them.” 


Mr. York: We do that, sir. It is a constant 
search, a constant effort, an educational effort. 
We have 21 offices in Ontario. We believe in 
a decentralized organization where the in- 
formation goes out to the people. There are 
close to some 14,000 secondary manufactur- 
ing industries in Ontario and obviously you 
can’t get to everybody all the time. We are 
certainly trying. 


Mr, McEwen: I don’t want to delay this, 
Mr. Chairman. I'll just ask a brief question on 
the loans provided, the assistance provided. 


Mr. Chairman: Is this under ODC? Should 
this be under ODC, when you refer to loans? 


(Mr. McEwen: I will get to the question. I 
would like the minister to advise me which 
he has found the most successful, the foreign 
or the Canadian firms? Which have received 
the greater assistance, the Canadian or foreign 
investors, and where failures have taken place 
is it possible to acquire the information on 
those that have had failures? 


Mr. Chairman: I believe the question 
should come under vote 2009 and I hope that 


information would be made available at that 
time. 


Mr. Conway: Just a general question to the 
minister and a brief one, with respect to the 
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whole proposition of promise and perform- 
ance within the ministry. I’m thinking of a 
specific project that the government of On- 
tario assisted in, and I think rightly and 
profitably. This relates to Renfrew county's 
Mount Madawaska project, which I think the 
minister is very familiar with. As I say, I want 
to state clearly here that the government ex- 
ercised a positive role in that development 
insofar as it brought together many of the 
interests on a co-operative basis. 


What has happened in that particular de- 
velopment—and I’m using this as an example 
because it concerns me about the kinds of 
things that can grow out of this—is that the 
Mount Madawaska development today is in 
very serious financial difficulty because it has 
not received the financial support promised 
through the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism because of holdups within Ontario gov- 
ernment institutions, particularly the Min- 
istry of Industry and Tourism. More im- 
portant, the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism undertook two very extensive and reason- 
ably expensive studies to outline the growth 
and development of that particular institu- 
tion and regrettably the ministry does not 
seem to be following the advice it obtained 
in those particular reports. 


So in general my question is, using the 
Mount Madawaska project as an example, 
can you tell me what you will do to ensure 
that the performance lives up to the promise 
in this particular regard, and can we get some 
assurance today that the imminent dangers 
that this particular project faces will be avoid- 
ed and that something will be done to 
rescue this project from very serious financial 


difficulty? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, Mr. Chair- 
man, that project started under an ARDA 
agreement, if you recall, and then we became 
involved as a government in providing some 
supplementary information and then two re- 
ports, because they wanted to expand on 
3,000 or 4,000 or 5,000 acres—I forget the 
exact number. They wanted to know whether 
it would be a viable operation, whether it 
would be profitable. In the meantime. they 
went ahead, if you recall, and built the ski 
hill and then the golf course and so on. 


Mr. Conway: As directed in the studies. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: One of the problems 
that they are faced with there is that some 
of the management were ill—losses of the 
manager who took very sick. Where the situa- 
tion stands at the moment, I would have to 
review it. 


Mr. Conway: Would you please do that, 
because it is in a very serious state at the 
present time and I know that it would be 
appreciated. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Did they not close up 
some part of it this summer? The golf course? 


Mr. Conway: Yes, they've had to do that. 
The problem is that the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism promised $90,000 financial assis- 
tance, part of which has been granted, but 
the majority part of that assistance has been 
held up because of a technicality that relates 
to the Ministry of Natural Resources. It’s 
been six or eight months now since the situa- 
tion has developed and it is something over 
which the Ontario government has exclusive 
control and something on which we must 
have action immediately or we are going to 
face the closing-up of the entire operation, 
which I think would be a tragedy, because I 
think we have a good positive start here. 


[4:30] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think that the project 
has been a very beneficial one for the 
community. 


Mr. Conway: Would you please look into 
that? 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, is there any 
reason why we can't have pages available? 


Clerk of the Committee: We should have a 
page. I'll go and get one. 


Mr. Sargent: No hurry. This is a very im- 
portant department, you know. 


Clerk of the Committee: I know, we should 
have one. They're a new lot, you know. 


Mr. Eaton: Eddie wants a coffee! 


Clerk of the Committee: If you want a cup 
of coffee I'll go and get you one. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Sargent: What are you doing New 
Years Eve? 


Mr. Chairman: I hesitate to stop the com- 
mittee discussions for a moment, but I dis- 
cussed a brief matter with the vice-chairman 
before starting this afternoon. 


I’d like to draw to the attention of the 


‘members of the committee that this com- 


mittee is charged with the responsibility of 
discussing, reviewing and approving four esti- 
mates which will be Industry and Tourism, 
Labour, Housing and Energy. We are asked 
to do that within a period of 14 sitting days. 
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I would just like to ask that all members of 
the committee consider this, particularly in 
the evening hours tonight, to see if they 
would make any recommendation to this com- 
mittee to see how we should handle this. 
Whether we'll just go ahead vote by vote, 
or whether you'd like to set aside so many 
sitting days for each ministry. I’ll bring this 
up again when we sit tomorrow after the 
question period. 


Do you follow my comments? 
Mr. Eaton: We're not sitting tonight? 
Mr. Chairman: No. 


Vote 2001 agreed to. 
On vote 2002: 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I ask that Mr. Mel 
Garland, the executive director for industry 
development, be with us. 


Mr. Norton; Mr. Chairman, if I might. 
This is not a question, just a comment before 
we proceed with vote 2002. I have a couple 
of suggestions that I hope might be of par- 
ticular assistance to Mr. Cassidy. 

I had the opportunity recently to attend 
a conference sponsored by this ministry; it 
was held in my riding by representatives of 
the eastern Ontario office from Mr. Cassidy’s 
home town, Ottawa. I think that many of 
the questions that he raised with respect to 
such matters as the incentives and the efforts 
that are being made to encourage involvement 
of Ontario corporations in the foreign market 
would be answered by attendance at such 
a meeting, and perhaps he could be advised 
by someone in the ministry when further 
meetings are being held in his area. 

I say that sincerely because I found the 
time spent at that meeting with the business- 
men and manufacturers from eastern Ontario 
very educative for me as a member in terms 
of the efforts that are being made by the 
ministry. I should think from a number of 
Mr. Cassidy’s questions he clearly has not 
had the opportunity to attend such a meeting, 
and it might be very helpful for him. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Norton. 
We'll continue now with vote 2002. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr, Chairman, just as a matter 
of clarification, are we taking the entire vote 
or are you going item by item? 


Mr. Chairman: That is really entirely up to 
the committee. I’d certainly be glad to take 
it item by item if that’s the desire of the 
committee. 
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Mr. Sargent: I think it would be faster, 
Mr. Chairman, if you went by each vote. 
It would clear it up quicker, I think. 


Mr. Chairman: Is the committee agreeable 
to that suggestion by Mr. Sargent? 


Mr. Eaton: At the start of each one could 
we just have an outline of what it covers, 
so we know what we can talk about under 
it? They’re pretty broad, some of those areas. 


Mr. Chairman: We'll start off this way; 
vote 2002, item 1. If the minister would like 
to explain in three sentences. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Garland, go ahead— 
for three sentences. 


Mr. Garland: This basically covers the in- 
dustrial research branch as well as the ex- 
ecutive director’s operation. It’s just the com- 
bination of the overall administration and the 
small group that is involved in industrial 
research facets of the division. 


Mr. Eaton: Industrial research. What do 
you mean by industrial research? 


Mr. Garland: Basically, the research here 
is in support of the other branches. There 
was mention made this morning of the sector 
appraisals that are under way. They were 
originally done by the technical people in 
technology. The economists in the industrial 
research branch then have input—to get an 
economist’s outlook in the straight technical 
appraisals that were put into action. At the 
same time they carry on and maintain a 
record of key industries, maintain position 
input to the operating division as well as 
the policy division—information that we could 
utilize in our policy development and _ pro- 
gramme administration. 


Mr. Angus: Could I have a definition of 
what the term “services” means? I am un- 
clear. To me it can mean a number of things. 
Just advise me. 


Mr. Garland: I think as you go on into 
the different divisions it will vary. Some in- 
volve specific programmes aimed at specific 
problems that industry may have. Some in- 
volve seminars. Actually the actual services 
that we provide through our operating divi- 
sion, the programmes—I guess programmes 
would be another definition. 


Mr. Angus: Could that include consulting 
fees? 


Mr. Garland: Yes, it would. 


Mr. Angus: Advertising fees? 
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Mr. Garland: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I want to make 
some comments with respect to industrial 
research as it applies to the automobile in- 
dustry. I’m just wondering if I can do it 
under item 1 or under item 2. I gather that 
item 1 would be appropriate. 


Mr. Garland: The actual sector appraisal— 
one of the five that Mr. York mentioned 
today—has been completed and is being dis- 
tributed. It has to do with the auto parts 
industry. The basic technological work was 
done with the technological branch, and 
there has been input not only from our own 
economists in the industrial research section 
but also from the economists at TEIGA. The 
idea is that these can, by working with in- 
dustry, provide as complete a picture as 
possible at this time. They will be used 
ulitmately as a dialogue with industry sec- 
tors, hopefully evolving as quickly as possible 
some recommendations for a strategy having 
to do with that industry. 


Mr. Gaunt: So, you are suggesting item 2, 
then? 


Mr. Garland: Either one. I think it could 
apply to this one too. 


Mr. Chairman: Either one, then Mr. Gaunt, 
go ahead. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I am forced 
to make some comments on this particular 
subject because I think we are getting our- 
selves into a bit of a crunch respecting our 
energy consumption and what we are going to 
do about it, hence my emphasis on research. 
I tend to be a little cynical about the auto- 
mobile industry because I think they could 
be doing a lot more about conserving energy 
by coming up with better carburetors and 
designing vehicles that don’t consume so 
much gasoline, and that kind of thing. 


When we see that 20 per cent of all energy 
in Canada is used in cars and trucks—20 
million gallons of gasoline for cars and trucks 
in this country per day—against the back- 
ground of our so-called energy crisis the 
automobile industry has a very heavy respon- 
sibility to come up with some new designs 
and some new methods. It is imperative that 
they produce vehicles that are good energy 
consumers—good in the sense that they 
require very little to propel themselves down 
the road. It seems to me, first of all, that the 
automobile industry has not given the em- 
phasis to this kind of thing that it should 
in years gone by. Secondly, where it has 


developed some research along these lines, 
you hear about it initially and then the thing 
evaporates and you don’t hear any more 
about it. I don’t know whether it goes on 
the shelf or whether it’s just simply put 
aside in the interests of big business. 


It seems to me that this ministry should 
be prepared, and I hope is prepared, to 
move in conjunction with the federal gov- 
ernment since the federal government has a 
responsibility in this particular area too— 
and perhaps more than the province. I think 
if the province took the lead the federal 
government would certainly move along too. 


They should say to them: “We’ve only got 
a limited supply of energy. We think that 
you have the technical capability, perhaps in 
conjunction with government, to develop 
these things, to develop a carburetor that’s 
extremely efficient in its utilization of fuel. 
We think you have the capability to develop 
a vehicle that is streamlined. We think you 
have the capacity to develop an engine and 
and get away from these great huge engines 
that we see in our cars today.” There is a 
whole host of things they can do in order to 
improve energy utilization. 


I saw a piece in the paper not too long 
ago where General Motors had developed a 
catalytic converter for pollution. That was 
supposed to be on the market in 1975. 
That was the last thing I heard of it. I 
don’t know what happened to that. The fact 
of the matter is that, with the emphasis on 
pollution equipment that we’ve had over the 
past several years, we've been successful in 
cutting down pollution by about 50 per cent 
but it has increased gas consumption by 
about 50 per cent. It the end, we’re really 
worse off than we were before. It seems to 
me that the day is very fast approaching 
when the field day is over for the automobile 
industry in terms of big cars, in terms of big 
motors, in terms of cars giving 12 or 15 
miles to the gallon. 


Mr. Sargent: In other words, get out of 
bed with the oil companies. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think that’s ridiculous. To 
respond to that interjection, yes, I think it’s 
just as simple as that. 


Mr. Garland: I think we address ourselves 
to that problem in two ways. One, recogniz- 
ing that there are 90,000 jobs dependent 
upon the automotive and automotive parts 
industry in Canada, primarily in Ontario, 
our push is perhaps to encourage these 
people to look at new developments. You 
have to recognize that the designs are not 
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done in this country. The auto parts indus- 
try is such that it plays a major role. If one 
examines the major automotive companies 
one will discover that many of the innova- 
tions, the new designs, have come from small 
suppliers to those companies. Naturally, 
they’ve tested them and discovered they are 
advantageous and ultimately pick them up 
and put them on the car. 


If you address yourself to the energy 
problem as such, I suppose the marketplace 
itself is already directing the major auto- 
motive companies into coming out with 
newer and smaller cars. The emphasis is on 
that and you are seeing that evolving. They 
are reacting to the situation, mainly because 
they’re not selling their big cars and they 
need to sell their small cars because those 
are the ones the public at large would like 
to have, and have accepted with the coming 
of the energy shortage. 

[4:45] 

The other side that is related is recog- 
nizing the energy problem and the fact that 
the day may come when we may not all be 
able to drive around in our own car and 
that we put more emphasis on the idea of 
public transportation and that where we 
have a technical man involved in the auto 
industry, we also have one involved in mass 
transportation trying to identify possibilities 
in other countries, trying to encourage com- 
panies who have expertise in that field to 
perhaps fill the need that appears to be 
coming. 

Certainly we see very optimistically the 
fact, if you read the moming paper this 
morning, that Quebec has already identified 
this as another sector that it would empha- 
size in the mass transportation field. It was 
identified here two or three years ago, be- 
cause the market in the United States is go- 
ing to be pretty large and there is a good 
chance of exports into that field from this 
side. Our emphasis would go on the side of 
mass transportation offsetting automobiles, 
period. 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, be that as it may. I 
think you mentioned about 90,000 jobs. Cer- 
tainly that has got to be a factor; it’s a big 
factor. My point is that if we carry on in 
the same manner we have in the last number 
of years, we are just simply going to run out 
in the next 20 years, notwithstanding the 
tar sands and all the other business associ- 
ated with it. 


I think there has to be a completely new 
emphasis. Really, I am not convinced, not 
for one minute, that there would be any 


danger to the 90,000 jobs. There may be a 
switch in what they do and the products 
they make, but I don’t think we would lose 
those 90,000 jobs. We will still need cars of 
one type or another. 

All I am saying is that there have been 
many developments, many discoveries over 
the past number of years and for some 
reason or other they haven’t seen the light 
of day. I can tell you that one major car 
manufacturer apparently has been experi- 
menting with carburetors and has come up 
with a successful one. They can get about 
50 miles to the gallon out of it, but do you 
ever hear tell of it? I don’t know what hap- 
pens to it; it just vanishes. That’s the kind of 
thing Iam talking about. 

I can’t understand why we don’t move 
in on them and say: “Listen, we will give 
you two years to produce a car that will 
give 40 miles or 50 miles per gallon.” I am 
not talking about moving from 18 to 22 miles 
to the gallon. That’s a marginal thing. I 
suppose they can tinker around with a few 
things and get that kind of mileage differ- 
ential. 


I am not talking about that. I am talking 
about breaking through in a major way and 
coming out with a new design and a better 
design and a more economical design, because 
in my view unless we come to our senses 
and realize that we are going to have to 
conserve the resources we have got in this 
country—and indeed in all countries through- 
out the world—we are going to be in trouble. 
It might be all right to say there are 
90,000 jobs at stake; I am telling you that’s 
all right in the short term but in the long 
term we are just barking down the wrong 
pipe. 


Mr. Garland: Recognizing the problem of 
energy, it’s interesting that I think we have 
had in the last year and a half probably three 
firms or groups who presented the idea of the 
electric car and it’s something that we are 
keeping a watching eye on right now. I think 
it still has basic problems but I think that that 
may be one of the answers that would solve 
the problems you are suggesting. It’s the role 
of the technological specialist in our branch 
that he would keep posted on that and work 
with the federal equivalents to make sure that 
if there is something definitely encouraging 
coming in that field, then we will attempt to 
make sure that it stays in the Canadian sphere. 

I think Mr. York mentioned this MO show 
that we have next May. One of the sections 
in that is involved with inventors. Looking to 
your point about there being lots of ideas and 
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they never seem to come to anything, we en- 
courage the inventors to show their products 
and we do what we can. We publish a bulletin 
to try to marry them up, as it were, with a 
manufacturer who will put that product on 
the market. 


Mr. Gaunt: Moving away from the philo- 
sophical approach, just to be specific for a 
moment, does your department have a list of 
the new developments and new ideas that 
have come forward from time to time? Do you 
have a catalogue of that kind of thing? 


Mr. Garland: There is a complete catalogue 
of patents that has been issued in Ottawa 
available. We would have a copy. 


Mr. Gaunt: Do you ever follow up on those 
things to see if anyone or any company would 
take up the torch in respect to some of these 
new ideas? 


Mr. Garland: One of the major items that 
the division operates is called a “Manufactur- 
ing Opportunities Bulletin” which is broken 
down into a number of categories. One in- 
volve licence agreements which would in- 
volve products. One involves mergers and 
acquisitions which is trying to put a buyer 
and a seller together on small Canadian 'com- 
panies. One is involved in inventions. In other 
words, yes, we definitely identify ideas which 
we consider have good marketing possibilities 
and we definitely try to find a buyer or a 
manufacturer for that item. 


Mr. Gaunt: Have you ever taken any of 
those so-called new inventions and approached 
the automobile companies with the idea of 
trying to incorporate them in their products, 
where applicable? 


Mr. Eakins: Did you have Bricklin in mind? 
Mr. Gaunt: No, I didn’t, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Norton: Actually, I thought Mr. Sar- 
gent was going to suggest that perhaps Brick- 
lin might be moved up to his riding to fill 
the gap that is being left there. 


Mr. Sargent: That’s a hell of a good idea. 


Mr. Norton: One Conservative government 
made that mistake. 


Mr. Garland: There is an interesting point 
on that. One of the problems that Mr. Brick- 
lin himself experienced about a month and a 
half ago, where I think perhaps we could 
have been of a little more help, was in finding 
adequate sources of supply. They don’t exist 
in the Province of New Brunswick. It was too 
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late, but we were able in a matter of four or 
five days to round up 21 potential suppliers 
for products for which he couldn’t find a 
source of supply. The problem he experienced 
is that the public were willing to accept the 
vehicle but they had difficulty in shipping one 
off the line with all the parts on it. It was 
merely a matter of supply. 


Mr. Sargent: Are you committing the min- 
ister now that you will finance this deal? 


Mr. Gaunt: For instance, as I understand it, 
there has been a new carburetor developed. 
I hope my information is accurate. I under- 
stand that this has been developed in the last 
couple of years. Has there been any attempt 
made to say to the car companies— 


Mr. Garland: I can think in the last year 
and a half of two devices—and let’s leave it 
at that, not necessarily a new carburetor— 
that were making claims about their capability 
of increasing the gas mileage. We were in- 
volved in them and eventually it was dis- 
closed that they didn’t do what they claimed 
to do. We do keep an eye on the whole area 
of conserving energy. Our technological peo- 
ple look at anything that will help solve our 
environmental problems in the technical 
sphere and help with what at the present 
time is becoming more and more important, 
the energy side. Yes, we do. If there is a 
specific one that we can identify and! locate, 
we will do what we can to see who is making 
it and why it isn’t being used. 


Mr. York: We also use the services of the 
Ontario Research Foundation with whom we 
work very closely. Funds are provided for 
that purpose. I would be very happy to 
pursue this particular item that you have 
in mind, if you would be good enough to 
give me the inventor's name or the name 
of the company. 


Mr. Gaunt: I hope I can get that. I don’t 
have it at the moment. 


Mr. York: I would be very happy to follow 
that up, because, as Mr. Garland has said, 
we do process a good many of them. Un- 
fortunately, the claims that are made and 
receive a great deal of publicity do not—I 
am thinking of the Gasomiser and things of 
that description—when put to the severe test 
unfortunately they substantiate the claim. 


Mr. Gaunt: You asked for the inventor’s 
name. I think in this case, if I recall cor- 
rectly—I have the information in my office 
or some of it—it was one of the major car 
companies which developed it. But they 
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haven’t put it on the market, I don’t know 
why. 


Mr. Pillgrem: Mr. Chairman, could I make 
one comment on this and this is from more 
of a personal point of view? One of the 
senior officials of General Motors has been 
a long-time personal friend of mine; he has 
since retired from General Motors. During 
that period of time he was involved in the 
development of new products of this kind, 
one of them particularly having to do with 
carburetors, fuel costs and fuel use. 

He said it was very simple for them to 
produce a carburetor that would produce 
maybe even 50 miles to the gallon. The un- 
fortunate part is that once they did that it 
wasn't versatile enough; it had to be a 
standard and it would not handle traffic; it 
would not provide pickup for the vehicle. 
They could do it. They could produce a 
carburetor and if all the time that car- 
buretor was being used, the car was driven 
at 50 miles or 40 miles an hour, the carbu- 
retor would be very efficient and would burn 
very little fuel. 


Unfortunately, a carburetor must handle a 
motor at all speeds and at all driving ranges 
necessary in today’s society—and temperature, 
as Mr. York says—and the various factors 
which come in. That is what has created the 
basic problem. They can produce a car- 
buretor which will be very efficient and 
permit an automobile to run and give, say, 
50 miles to the gallon but it won’t do the 
other things necessary in today’s driving con- 
ditions. 


Mr. Sargent: They can put a man on the 
moon but they can’t do that. 


Mr. Gaunt: The other point mentioned by 
Mr. York was that the Ontario Research 
Foundation at Sheridan Park does some re- 
search, Is there much research being done in 
this kind of thing or energy conservation 
generally? 


Mr. Pillgrem: Mr. Stadelman, the president 
of the Ontario Research F oundation, is with 
us. He might care to answer. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
2002-2, I think it is. 


Mr. York: Under 2002-2. 


That is under vote 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I make one com- 
ment to Mr. Gaunt? In my discussions with 
some of these firms, particularly the auto- 
motive industry, they realize today the pres- 
sures are really on them to come up with 
something because of the rising price of 


petroleum and the public demand that more 
efficiency be built into it. Also in the dis- 
cussions I note they are concerned to get 
away from petroleum products for an energy- 
producing vehicle. They would like to get 
into something else whether it happens to 
be electrical or some of the other things 
they are working on. Some of them are more 
scientific than any of us could really com- 
prehend at this date, I think. They realize 
they are going to have to respond and re- 
spond extremely quickly. 

The other thing was on the pollution 
emissions and so on. Your remarks are cor- 
rect. I think the onus is upon industry and 
governments, through the research corpora- 
tions, to find and develop a carburetor or 
whatever it might be called which will give 
greater gas mileage and will also project for 
us the type of clean air situation we wish 
for after the fuel has been used. 


It is not a simple problem. In the United 
States right now the automotive companies 
are after the president to give them another 
year of grace on the implementation of some 
of the new equipment they wish to make 
applicable in that country. Whether or not it 
will happen I don’t know. It is obviously a 
problem not only here in Ontario and Can- 
ada but indeed, as you said, worldwide. They 
are all concerned. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Angus, did you have 
something on item 1? 


Mr. Angus: Yes, I do. It’s an initial com- 
ment and I have the feeling I am not the 
first to make it nor will I be the last, In 
preparing for this session today I had to go 
back to the 1974-1975 estimates to obtain the 
comparison figures for the standard accounts 
classification. We have the general ones for 
items 1, 2, 8, 4, etc. However, in detail, get- 
ting down to salaries and wages, employee 
benefits, those kinds of things, we have only 
this year’s. It is kind of a request for future 
estimates. If that kind of information can be 
made available to us it would save us at 
least two hours in preparing for the estimates. 
[5:00] 


One item I did notice was that there seems 
to be some type of transfer, within item 1, 
between the services allocation and supplies 
and equipment. The services allocation was 
reduced by $61,000 over the 1974-1975 year 
while supplies and equipment was increased 
by $57,000. I am just wondering, what is 
the rationale in that? 


Mr. Garland: That particular item—and it 
is only an accounting categorization of the 
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item—is a classification of our literature to do 
with our phase of advertising; as it were, the 
number of brochures to do with the energy 
programme and industrial services. It was 
taken out of that one group of services and 
categorized in the one below. 


Mr. Angus: So advertising is now under 
supplies and equipment? 


Mr. Garland: Well, having to do with 
periodicals and publications. You will find, 
I think, in most of those you go through that 
there has been a transfer back. It was just 
to be consistent and have a standard place 
for that particular item. 


Mr. Angus: Okay, when you say publica- 
tions and periodicals, would this be space 
in a publication? This type of thing? 


Mr. Garland: A portion of that would be in 
there, yes. That is a shared-cost programme 
among the— 


Mr. Angus: Periodicals being space that is 
bought or privately produced, or brochures? 


Mr. Garland: A brochure like that which 
our field people would use. One like this that 
is advertising our energy management pro- 
gramme. We have another booklet called 
“Doing Business in Ontario,” which we use 
as a base in our discussion with manufac- 
turers who are coming to this country to 
perhaps locate. So, it is really printing. 


Mr. Angus: Which in effect, though, is a 
form of advertising because it’s used as a 
basis of informing the potential clients? 


Mr. Garland: Yes. 


Mr. Angus: I am just wondering then, in 
our original discussion this morning when I 
asked about the overall cost of advertising I 
didn’t see a specific item. I am getting the 
impression that a number of the various items 
do have some form of advertising included 
within them. I am wondering whether it is 
possible at the next meeting of this com- 
mittee, or before we do finalize, for us to get 
an indication of the amount that is specifically 
allocated to advertising, because I have to 
assume under supplies and equipment that 
there is much more than brochures and those 
types of things; that there are other things 
that are included as well. It is possible? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would think it is. 
Mr. Sargent: You don’t know definitely? 


Mr. Pillgrem: This is quite possible. You 
realize that the booklet you have in front of 
you now covers tourism, trade, industry? So 
each one of those particular divisions picks 
up its share of the cost. 


Mr. Angus: I appreciate that. 


Mr. Pillgrem: So it is a matter of putting 
that together. Mr. Ritchie, would you take 
that under advisement to have it available 
for us. 


Mr. Angus: Just as a parting comment to 
my colleagues behind me, I have the feeling 
that the people of Ontario should be aware 
of what is spent in that kind of way. I realize 
these are general guidelines of the account- 
ing classifications provided to all ministries 
but I think it is important in light of the 
information in the review and some public 
concern about where tax dollars are being 
spent. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 1 carry? Carried. 
Item 2. Mr. Eakins indicated he had some 
comments. 


Mr. Eakins: Yes, Mr. Chairman, my ques- 
tion is compatible with what Mr. Gaunt has 
been speaking about. That is, Mr. Minister, 
could you provide us with a description of 
what projects have been undertaken by the 
Ontario Research Foundation in the last 
year. If you could provide me with a com- 
plete synopsis for future reference, this 
would ‘be fine. But for the moment, I would 
like to know what developments have been 
made that can be expected to render bene- 
fits to the province. I would also appreciate 
at a later point, information on what projects 
‘by the foundation have, in the last few years, 
been applied in a practical way. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will ask Mr. Stadel- 
man to answer your question. Just one brief 
comment. As you will appreciate, the On- 
tario Research Foundation does not exclu- 
sively work for the government. Their serv- 
ices are rendered to the private sector who 
pay for the service performed by ORF on a 
fee basis. 


Mr. Eakins: But there was a grant to 
them. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Our grant is and has 
been, for a long-standing time, for each 
dollar earned, the government pays $1 to- 
ward keeping the research foundation in 
place so that it can respond to the require- 
ments of my ministry, or any other ministry 
of the government, on developments that we 
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think are essential to be reviewed by an 
agency that answers indirectly—I say indirect- 
ly because it’s an arm’s length from goverm- 
ment—on what the benefits could be of the 
development. Some of the projects, you will 
appreciate Mr. Eakins, are private concerns 
and do not belong to the dominion of gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Eakins: I was thinking of it as com- 
patible with this department. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, okay, I will ask 
Mr. Stadelman to maybe quickly— 


Mr. Stadelman: Of the grant that we re- 
ceive from the Ontario government about 50 
per cent was used for what we call backup 
research, which permits the staff to keep 
abreast of new developments in their partic- 
ular technical field. About 40 per cent was for 
the development of capabilities in new fields 
of technology other than the ones that we 
are in at the present time. Perhaps about 
five per cent is developed toward taking new 
ideas to the commercial application stage— 
we generally do not spend any more than 
$5,000 to $10,000 in this sort of thing, feel- 
ing that all we should do in this area is get 
a preliminary view of its technical and econ- 
omic feasibility with a view to then interest- 
ing industry or various other government 
departments— 


Mr. Sargent: Out of $3 million, you spend 
$5,000 on new ideas? 


Mr. Stadelman: No, no, on any one we 
spend about $5,000—to bring it to the stage 
Where we can present something in a more 
concrete form to a potential manufacturer. 


If we turn to what new products have we 
been concerned with in the last year, I could 
run down a few of them for you in collabor- 
ation with Dr. Ian McNab of Wellesley Hos- 
pital. We developed a porous coating for 
prosthetic implants—for your shoulder joint, 
for your hip joint, or for any other metal 
insert in the body. This porous coating 
allows the bone to grow into the metal im- 
plant and therefore the bone is anchored 
much more solidly. The original concept was 
that of Dr. Ian McNab, and we took his con- 
cept and clothed it in the necessary metal- 
lurgical technique to do this. 

As a result of that Deloro’s Stellite, a 
division of Canadian Oxygen, established 
production facilities for the new process at 
their Belleville plant, and will be manu- 
facturing there implants for world sales. We 
developed for St. Lawrence Cement, a preci- 
pitator for dust—to agglomerate it for easier 


disposal. We did the same thing for Union 
Carbide to agglomerate silica dust in one of 
their plant operations so that it could be 
disposed of more readily. For ‘Anglo Traders 
Ltd., we developed a method of combining a 
flame retardant with a water repellent for the 
treatment of canvas, which they now use for 
tents and tarpaulins. The canvas so treated 
has two almost opposing properties—it will 
repel water and flame won’t propagate on its 
surface. 

For the American Electroplater Society, we 
developed a method of removing the nickel 
still remaining in wastes from electroplating 
lines, and this has been used by Marsland 
Engineering, and Northern Electric and Elec- 
trohome. We developed a special machine 
for Long Manufacturing, who make heat ex- 
changer plates used in automatic transmissions 
for trucks. We devised for United Flexible of 
Canada Ltd. a machine that would allow 
them to manufacture special bellows used in 
the atomic energy electrical generating plants. 

For Metro Sportswear we developed a ma- 
chine for accurately weighing and displaying 
the very expensive down that is put into in- 
sulating clothing. We developed an automatic 
timing device for chlorinating swimming 
pools. 

You are all familiar with the toilets you see 
on construction and other difficult sites, the 
things they call Johnny-On-The-Spot. We de- 
veloped a special one for Burlington Leasing. 
They had this product previously manufac- 
tured in the United States and brought into 
this country. 

For Proctor-Lewyt of SCM Canada we de- 
veloped a rake cleaner head for use— 


Mr. Sargent: That will all be in the report, 
won't itP 


Mr. Stadelman: Yes, those things are all 
listed in the annual report. Those are the 
practical results in the private sector of the 
results of the work that was started here with 
the grant we received from this Legislature. 
The grant from this Legislature constitutes 
about 30 per cent of the income of the On- 
tario Research Foundation, The remainder is 
work we do for other people. Of that work, 
70 per cent is for the private sector, about 15 
per cent is for the federal government and 
about 15 per cent is for the Ontario govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Eakins: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, I’ve had con- 
tact with the Ontario Research Foundation, 
and I want to say that they sure as hell serve 
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you to death when you ask them to analyse 
a problem. A constituent of mine wanted to 
know something about fire logs and composi- 
tions from sawdust up our way. I want to say 
of the material I got that I didn’t want to 
know that much about it. They really do pro- 
vide service. 

My concern is that the main, in Amer- 
ican administrations, industry itself does its 
own research, and I don’t think that it’s in 
our domain to spend public funds for this 
type. of industrial research. If it’s $3 million, 
and they have perhaps a $10 million budget, 
I don’t think it’s our right to use taxpayers’ 
funds for industrial research as it were. Or 
if it’s medical research it should go under 
that phase. 

But I do want to say that they do a thor- 
ough job, Maybe they’re trying to impress me 
as a member, I don’t know. 

Is there a federal research department? 


Mr. Stadelman: In Canada? 


Mr. Sargent: Yes. 


Mr. Stadelman: The National Research 
Council is the federal research arm; it is a 
very substantial size. The total budget is 
about $180 million a year, of which about 
$125 million is passed on to the universities. 


Mr. Sargent: What can you do that they 
can’t do? 


Mr. Stadelman: We are designed primarily 
to conduct research and development for the 
private sector and for government, 


Mr. Sargent: What would happen if you 
didn’t get the $3 million from the Ontario 
government? 


Mr. Stadelman: The services we provide to 
the private sector would be curtailed substan- 
tially. 


Mr. Sargent: Going along, what is your total 
budget? Did you say about $10 million? 


Mr. Stadelman: It’s $8.5 million. 


Mr. Sargent: Every province probably has 
a research foundation. Is that correct? 


Mr. Stadelman: All except Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island. 


Mr. Sargent: I see. What about the car- 
buretors that have been held off the market? 
Is it the truth that there are carburetors be- 
ing held off the market? 


Mr. Stadelman: None that I have ever 


known. 
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Mr. Sargent: You haven’t heard of that? 


Mr. Stadelman: No. I could only underline 
the statement that was made, I believe, by 
Mr. Garland and later by Mr. Pillgrem in 
this matter. One hears of many carburetors 
which somehow or other disappear under 
actual tests. I have never seen or heard of a 
carburetor that would perform these wonders 
that I hear about. 


Mr. Sargent: I didn’t get that. 


Mr. Stadelman: I’m sorry. I have never 
heard of or seen a carburetor that would per- 
form anything like the ones that every once 
in a while you read about in the paper. I’ve 
never seen one. They've never come to us. 
We've never seen one, and we've tested car- 
buretors for various people at various times. 


Mr. Sargent: Why all of a sudden do we 
have General Motors marketing a carburetor 
that will give 38 miles to the gallon? Why all 
of a sudden does it happen now? Why didn’t 
it happen 10 years ago? Wasn't it available 
then? 


[5:15] 


Mr. Stadelman: Why are we getting better 
mileage now than formerly? 


Mr. Sargent: They are getting 38 miles to 
the gallon now, with the new carburetor they 
have got. 


Mr. Stadelman: What size of car? 
Mr. Sargent: It’s a compact. 


Mr. Stadelman: I think there are automo- 
biles on the market right now that will give 
you over 38 miles to the gallon. 


Mr. Sargent: I would like to say this, Mr. 
Minister, in this regard. I think that your 
ministry could do what Murray Gaunt was 
talking about. It could do a great service in 
energy conservation if they would in some 
way have penalties against any manufacturer 
in this province who was holding a unit off 
the market—in collaboration with the oil 
companies—that would conserve gasoline. 
You should have strong penalties and make 
them aware of them. I] know that that isn’t 
feasible, but tnere should be some thought 
given to it. You can’t tell me that with all your 
technology today that we can’t come up with 
a new carburetor. I have been in California 
with the Lear people down here. I have 
driven a steam car that will operate on a cup 
of water. 


Mr. McCague: For how long? 
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Mr. Sargent: It will operate to infinity. 
They are bringing them on the market, but it 
is something that your technology should get 
into. If you are going to give these people 
money, let’s give them a target and tell them 
to come up with something. It is unbelievable 
that we can’t do it with all the technology we 
have today. There should be penalties from 
your department, from the government, for 
manufacturers of cars in Canada, in Ontario, 
which would knowingly withhold such a 
development. Give a big reward to anyone 
proving that these things are available to the 
public. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Stadelman, there has been 
a controversy in my riding and the riding of 
Jim Foulds regarding the asbestos situation in 
Lake Superior. The Ontario Research Founda- 
tion and two other groups have come up with 
diverse results from the same sample. From 
what I understand, it either makes Thunder 
Bay the least polluted area in the province or 
the worst. I understand that there is some 
work being done to develop an acceptable 
rating or analysis method. Could you please 
elaborate for me? 


Mr. Stadelman: Certainly, I would be 
pleased to. The foundation started looking at 
the problem of asbestos fibres in various food 
products and liquids three or four years ago 
at the request of, I believe, the government 
of Ontario. 


The problem of analysing asbestos in water 
is extremely difficult. They give you these 
large numbers of 300,000 fibres per litre. It 
is apparently a very large number, but if we 
talk in terms of percentage by weight, it is 
almost infinitesimal. It’s in parts per billion. 

The next problem that you run into is that 
the asbestos fibres in your drinking water 
are so small in diameter that they cannot be 
seen by optical microscopes. They have to 
be seen by electron microscopes. That’s the 
next problem that is introduced. 

When you take a sample of water and 
separate it out in fibres, you must identify 
each and every fibre that you have separated. 
We at the foundation have always identified 
each fibre that we have counted to determine 
whether, indeed, it was asbestos or was not. 
Some of the analytical procedures recognized 
all fibres as being asbestos. Our experience 
indicates not all fibres are asbestos. They 
make no assumption in their analysis, 


Mr. Angus: Do you have indication of what 
the other fibres are? 


Mr. Stadelman: They can be anything of 
organic nature. For instance, parts of animals, 
etc. 


There is another very serious problem when 
we are talking about such little amounts—and 
we are also talking about fibres. When you 
take a sample, as I believe the Ministry of 
Environment did, and submit it to three 
people, I could raise the question of whether 
indeed the three samples were identical, be- 
cause sometimes the fibres agglomerate, stick 
together, and it may well have been that 
the sample that went here had some agglom- 
erated fibres in it and they'd probably have a 
lot more than someplace else. 


That’s the basic problem and it’s a very 
dificult one. Contamination is very easy and 
we have taken a great deal of care to see 
that our analytical procedures do not detect 
contamination from other asbestos sources. 


I might also say that we have carried on 
asbestos fibre analysis for the EPA, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, in the United 
States for a number of years in one of the 
few laboratories accredited by them. The 
next statement is, both the federal govern- 
ment of Canada and the federal government 
of the United States have put money at our 
disposal to investigate all aspects of poten- 
tial errors in this method of analysing for 
asbestos fibres. All I can say is it is an ex- 
tremely difficult and time-consuming pro- 
cedure, involving collecting these fibres, a 
very small amount in the water, and then 
identifying each one, and each fibre is identi- 
fied with an x-ray psychometer, which is 
very difficult. Does that answer your question? 


Mr. Angus: Yes, basically that is the infor- 
mation I was looking for. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would like to ask the min- 
ister, what has been the reduction in energy 
use by industry in Ontario? I believe that US 
industry has reduced its energy consumption 
by about 75 per cent in the past year. What 
success have you had with your programme 
here? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I take it, Mr. Cassidy, 
you are referring to the vehicle, the mobile 
programme that we had across the province 
doing surveys? Mr. Garland will get me the 
facts and figures, and the number of inquiries. 
Do you want to read that out now, because 
you have the figures? 


Mr. Garland: I think in the two months 
that it has been in operation there have been 
25 calls actually made. They’ve identified 
potential savings, and I will define that, of 
roughly $700,000. It is up to the companies 
themselves to put these identifiable savings 
into practice. It’s indicating an existing poten- 
tial saving of roughly 13.54 per cent just in 
the two months it’s been in operation. 
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Mr. Cassidy: For those particular indus- 
tries? 


Mr. Garland: Oh yes, and the programme 
is being extended through our field opera- 
tions, ultimately right across the province. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you know what the reduc- 
tion in energy consumption by industry in 
general has been across the province? 


Mr. Garland: There is no specific figure 
here, but perhaps it could ultimately be 
identified for you. There are many industry 
associations that are working on their own 
programmes of energy conservation without 
our involvement. In other words, this energy 
ran is an added service, but there are 
groups where there is a need to reduce costs 
and they are actually working on it. 

That’s been going on. I think it’s one of the 
tools the companies use continually to reduce 
their costs by conserving energy. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: A very important thing 
that Mr. Garland says about this whole pro- 
blem, and I had a chance to go through a 
couple of the surveys that they've made— 
is that it is all dependent upon the individual, 
the owner, to implement the suggested direc- 
tions to come up with the energy savings that 
have been projected for him. We will con- 
tinue to follow up with them. Obviously 
some of them are going to have to have some 
follow-up to further advise them as they start 
to do the changeovers or corrections. 

I can say that most of the industrialists 
weve visited, judging by the letters we’ve 
received, have been extremely pleased that 
somebody has come in to help them. They 
couldn’t afford to have gone out and hired 
a consulting firm on their own to do the 
entire analysis. I have no doubts that some 
of them would be in looking for loans 
through the development corporations to as- 
sist them in making some of the structural 
and mechanical changes to overcome the 
energy losses they are experiencing. 


Mr. Angus: Is the programme voluntary 
in that they call the ministry, or does the 
ministry go in and say, “We have got this to 
offer; do you want to get involved?” 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Both ways. You can 
appreciate there is a limited force at the 
moment, but we have had people who have 
requested that the government go in. On the 
other hand, we have had our field workers 
who believed from going through the plants 
on previous days that there was an essential 
requirement for somebody to explore heat 


loss, waste through the wrong type of gen- 
erating of power—I am referring to motors— 
and so on. We look at it from both angles. 


Mr. Angus: How rapidly is the programme 
expanding in terms of being able to provide 
it to the industries of Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: At the moment I 
suppose the best expression is that we are 
getting our feet wet to find out how quickly 
we can produce these reports for people. We 
have to train our personnel. As you know 
we are using students in the assistance pro- 
gramme from the community college who 
back up our professional helpers. 


Mr. Angus: Which community college? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mohawk. I think once 
we have a chance to analyse a complete 
period of operation we will be able to 
recommend to the government whether we 
should expand and at what rate we should 
expand. But you must have people qualified 
to operate the units or it is a waste of time, 
energy and money. 


Mr. Angus: Is it just happening in the 
Metro Toronto area now? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It hasn’t been in To- 
ronto; it has been in eastern Ontario and it 
has been in other parts of the province on 
request. I think you will appreciate that 
what we have been trying to do is schedule 
it so that there is as little time spent in 
travelling from one end of the province to 
the other. In other words, if it is going to be 
in eastern Ontario, let it be there for two 
or three weeks and then take it into the 
northern part of the province, once we 
have a list of requests either voluntarily or 
through stimulation by government people. 


Mr. Angus: Has it been into the north- 
western Ontario area yet? 


Mr. Garland: No; there has been a request 
on file from that area. At the present time 
the schedule is that it is in the Kitchener- 
Galt-Guelph triangle area. It will be moving 
into southwest Ontario pretty well over 
the winter months. It is planned to be up 
in northwestern Ontario, if I remember, start- 
ing next June. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, coming back 
into the Ontario Research Foundation spe- 
cifically, I am wondering to what extent, 
if any, the foundation has been involved in 
investigating another form of pollution that 
has received some publicity of late. I am re- 
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ferring to mercury pollution in the rivers and 
lakes up in the northwestern Ontario region. 


Mr. Stadelman: We have been involved. 
We have done a number of analyses both for 
government and for private people up in the 
region of northwestern Ontario for mercury 
in fish and fish in particular. 


Mr. Williams: I think the federal govern- 
ment initiated a study after some pressure 
was brought to bear by the Indian com- 
munity in that region. Was it at that time 
that the Ontario Research Foundation got in- 
volved on the initiative of the Ontario gov- 
ernment or by the companies that have been 
singled out as being the particular possible 
polluters? Where did the initiative arise from? 


Mr. Stadelman: I can’t answer your ques- 
tions off hand. I would have to refer to 
people under the lab. This was about three 
or four years ago. We were one of the first 
labs that did this mercury analysis. 


Mr. Williams: Have you concluded your 
particular research on this particular problem 
for the government or for the industries, or 
is this ongoing? 


Mr. Stadelman: We are prepared to do 
mercury analysis at any time people want us 
to do analysis in fish or other things. There 
is an ongoing programme through the fed- 
eral government having to do with various 
pesticides or heavy metals in wildlife or in 
food. We are carrying on programmes for 
the federal department and have done so, I 
guess, for about eight or nine years. Part of 
this is developing new analytical techniques. 
You are familiar with—there are so many 
things now that we find—DDT, of course, is 
sort of past but that was once— 


[5:30] 


Mr. Williams: I believe, as I was saying, 
it is one of the pulp and paper companies 
which has been singled out. I believe the 
federal department, the pulp and paper com- 
pany in question and, I think, an independent 
group of experts from a foreign country all 
had different findings in their mercury pol- 
lution investigations. Were you involved in 
the results published by the private company 
or by the Ontario government? 


Mr. Stadelman: We did some work for a 
private company, I know. What they did with 
their results I do not know—I presume they 
used them at various places to their advant- 


age at times. That was five or six years ago 
I think. 
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Mr. Williams: Was any report published 
by the provincial government with findings 
which conflicted with the work you did for 
the private company? 


Mr. Stadelman: I would have to ask my 
staff. I couldn’t answer that. I know the 
work we did for the private sector was for 
a lodge. The lodge sent us samples of fish 
they apparently caught. 


Mr. Pillgrem: Mr. Williams, could I go a 
little further on this one? I know there is a 
great deal of work being done by the Min- 
istry of the Environment and our own Min- 
istry of Natural Resources. There is con- 
tinual checking of fish. It’s a continuing pro- 
cess in that area now. In the work mentioned 
by our own Research Foundation, they are 
actually using the federal lab in Winnipeg for 
providing the analysis because it is adjacent 
to that area. This is a continuing project; it’s 
going all the time. It is a very vital one at 
this particular moment but it is not only 
work being done by the Ontario Research 
Foundation. 


What I would like to put across is that the 
Ministry of the Environment and the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources are continually 
checking the fish in that area, in conjunction 
with the federal government as well, using 
the federal facilities for analysis as well as 
our own facilities. This is a very live project 
at the present time. 


Mr. Williams: My last question, perhaps, is 
has any corrective action been taken by the 
companies which were singled out to minim- 
ize or reduce the degree of pollution which 
apparently had been proved to have taken 
place in that area? 


Mr. Stadelman: I couldn’t answer that. 


Mr. York: A department of the Ministry of 
the Environment, sir, maintains a close watch- _ 
ing brief on all of these matters. 


Mr. Williams: Were any directives issued 
to the company to refine or modify its meth- 
ods of operation to minimize the— 


Mr. Pillgrem: Yes, very definitely so, sir. 
This pollution in that particular section came 
from the Dryden area primarily, or that is 
the understanding. The Dryden company— 
the Dryden Paper Co.—has now put into 
operation changes in facilities and in opera- 
tion which are, I believe, meeting the stand- 
ards set by the Ministry of the Environment. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to ask the minister or his officials if there 
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are any studies concerning PVC—polyvinyl 
chlorides—and the substitution of some other 
product in their place as well as maybe im- 
proved methods for their disposal. It is an 
increasing menace not from an environmental 
point of view but to our ability to stay on 
this planet. 


Mr. Stadelman: With funds from this gov- 
ernment, we have developed analytical tech- 
niques for a number of the organic pollutants 
found in small parts in wildlife, etc.—like 
PCB etc. We don’t get around to the problem 
of control of effluents and that; that falls 
within the Ministry of the Environment. We 
get involved in it really as analysts or as 
technical people advising on techniques to 
avoid it. The control aspects, and that sort 
of thing, are all by the Ministry of the En- 
vironment and not by us. 


Mr. B. Newman: Have you attempted to 
develop techniques for the disposal of poly- 
vinyl chloride, rather than having it shipped 
through to Buffalo for disposal from Ontario? 


Mr. Stadelman: Not that I know of, no. 


Mr. B. Newman: I understand there is a 
substantial quantity of it being shipped 
through to Buffalo for disposal, Ontario not 
having facilities. 


Mr. Stadelman: I am not familiar with the 
problem, but I will find out. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would appreciate that. 


Mr. Eakins: I may have missed some of the 
earlier discussion in regard to mercury. Has 
there been a sharing of information or of re- 
search with the Japanese people who have 
had quite a bit of experience in this field? 


Mr. Stadelman: On that particular thing— 
and the problems of the Indians up in the 
northwest, the mercury poisoning, the visit 
of the Japanese—I am no more familiar with 
it than you are. All I find out is what I read 
in the paper. Our aspects of this has been 
really as an analysts for whoever has sub- 
mitted samples to us. We determine the level 
of mercury, or whatever, in the particular 
samples. 


Mr. Eakins: In arriving at the problem as 
it affects say industry or tourism, Mr. Min- 
ister, are you aware of any working together 
with the Japanese people who have had this 
experience? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will let Mr. Pillgrem 
speak on it. He’s been on a committee which 
has been studying the overall programme and 
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who is doing what in relationship to the 
problem in the north. 


Mr. Pillgrem: I believe it has already been 
announced that a group of doctors and tech- 
nicians are leaving here this month to go to 
Japan to become as up-to-date as they can. 
The ministers of the Environment and Natural 
Resources met with the Indian bands about 
two or three weeks ago here in Toronto. I 
believe they are again meeting the Indian 
people in Kenora on Friday of this week. As 
for the co-ordination of effort between all 
ministries and the federal government, I think 
it is at the highest level at the present 
moment. 

This is a problem that is a little beyond 
comprehension in some areas at the present 
moment because, as you may realize, they 
have found mercury in lakes that have not 
been polluted, if I can put it that way. There 
is no evidence of a plant or anything of that 
nature putting mercury into this system. This 
creates some little bit of confusion as to how 
it ever got there in the first place: Is it a 
natural thing? It is a severe problem for us. 
As you know, in those lakes or in that stream 
area, the Wabigoon and the English rivers, 
they have stopped commercial fishing and I 
guess they stopped commercial fishing over 
two years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It was 1970, wasn’t it? 


Mr. Pillgrem: It was in 1970, I believe; 
maybe five years ago. There is still sport fish- 
ing permitted in those areas, but there is a 
heavy advertising programme to indicate that 
you shouldn’t eat the fish. In addition to that, 
in order to provide some help to the Indian 
bands in that area, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources put in rather massive freezers. They 
supply those freezers with fish, good fish, that 
had been netted in other areas in order to 
ensure that those Indian bands have a con- 
tinuing supply of protein for their diet. 

What the next steps are going to be J am 
in no position to say because it is part of 
Natural Resources and the Ministry of the 
Environment and our policy field that is 
working on this very directly. The part of 
all this I object to is that they always call 
these meetings at 7:30 in the morning and 
for an old geezer like me, that is awful early 
to come to work. 


Mr. Chairman: 
Eakins? 


Are you finished, Mr. 


Mr. Eakins: Yes. I was just going to say it 
is good to know that there will be no prob- 
lem of co-operation at the highest level and 
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even with the Japanese people who have ex- 
perienced this. 


Mr. Pillgrem: They are taking advantage of 
the Japanese experience. 


Mr. Wildman: I was wondering what is the 
involvement of your ministry in plans to re- 
place the economic base of the English and 
Wabigoon area since, as you pointed out, 
commercial fishing, which was the main 
source of income for the native bands in the 
area is no longer allowed. What plans are 
you making to develop other viable forms of 
income for the bands? 


Mr. Pillgrem: You are asking a very diffi- 
cult question for me or anyone in this minis- 
try to answer, and that is primarily why we 
are a part of this study group. 

You will remember the Armstrong proposi- 
tion. The closing up of the federal radar 
centre in that town, which is north of Thun- 
der Bay, put a number of people out of work. 
Everything we could possibly do from this 
area was done. We studied the idea of craft 
centres. Natural Resources freed up timber 
for local people to operate. I will be very 
frank with you, sir: We found it less than 
successful in any one of the areas. We found 
it was almost impossible to move the people 
to jobs even if we paid the cost of moving 
them to jobs. 


Mr. Wildman: I understand the native 
people don’t want to be moved. 


Mr. Pillgrem: They don’t want to be 
moved in many cases. In the Armstrong area 
it was not only native people, of course; 
there are whites there too. 

It is a difficult problem, and Natural Re- 
sources and our people are working directly 
on it. It is all very fine to say we are going 
to build widgets up in the Wabigoon-English 
River area or put in a plant to do thus and 
so; it is another matter to build them or do 
those things at a cost which will permit them 
to be sold. 

Transportation is such a major factor in 
manufacturing in areas of that kind. It is a 
deep concern of ours and frankly I wish I 
knew a whole lot more answers. I don’t know 
whether Mr. Boyer can add anything to that 
at the present moment. 


Mr. Boyer: No, I can’t, sir; except that we 
are having breakfast at 7:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing as well. 


Mr. Pillgrem: Are we? 


Mr. Wildman: Can you tell me, have the 
bands themselves made any suggestions re- 
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garding alternatives to provide income for the 
areaP 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not in the brief—and I 
was looking at some of the material the bands 
collectively have put together and submitted 
to the ministries, more specifically the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources and to my ministry. 
They don’t zero in; they just say to find some 
alternative. 

As Mr. Pillgrem has said, we have been 
exploring the expansion of the timber in- 
dustry: Can we put a sawmill in that the 
native people can work and things of this 
nature. It is fine to build a sawmill but if 
nobody wants to buy lumber—and I can tell 
you right now if there is any one item in the 
market that’s in low demand and has high 
volumes of stock, that is it. 

We go through all of these area. Certainly 
government is prepared to underwrite to some 
degree some type of an operation, but we 
want to make sure we are just not producing 
for the sake of producing. If we are only 
trying to create jobs we are not going to do 
much better than just being on the welfare 
system. We don’t like the welfare system and 
the native people don’t like the welfare sys- 
term; they prefer to be working. We are 
exploring, along with the private sector, the 
possibilities of opening up some new ventures. 

As Mr. Pillgrem has said, we have gone 
through a multitude of things. Armstrong was 
a fine example. We spent months with the 
people in the area, consulting both native 
people and those who had been brought in 
from the south to work on the radar station; 
and even collectively with all the ministries 
and the outside sources. While the things we 
came up with had limited possibilities, the 
employment at them was even more limited 
and they weren’t viable. 

I suppose you have just got to come to a 
decision: Is it better to close Armstrong, for 
example, and move the people into Thunder 
Bay? At that time, I can assure you, there 
was the opportunity of employment there 
because some of the people in the shipyards 
and various other places were looking for 
help, not necessarily skilled; any degree of 
qualification would have been acceptable. 
Those are the decisions that have to be 
made, The native people obviously are not 
going to move; they have been moved before 
and they are not receptive to moving again. 

Mr. Wildman: Are there any plans for 
retraining? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. This will be part 
of the ongoing discussion: If we are going to 
retrain them, what are we going to retrain 
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them to do? A great number of them are 
guides for the tourist operations in the north, 
and it can be argued backwards and for- 
wards as to whether it should be allowed to 
continue or not. I can tell you we hear 
violent arguments from both directions, I 
can also tell you that it becomes very con- 
fusing because the same people who argue 
against it will argue for it because of the 
livelihood and one thing and another. 

These are decisions that government is 
going to have to come down on very firmly 
and which are not going to be altogether 
completely acceptable. 


Mr. Wildman: Do you think that lakes 
farther in which have not been affected by 
the pollution might be opened to tourism 
and the tourist operations that were opera- 
ting in the English River-Wabigoon area 
could be moved? 


[5:45] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That was suggested 
back in 1969 or 1970 when the first severe 
notice of the mercury problem became ap- 
parent to us. Some operators said they didn’t 
have that kind of money, to re-establish 
themelves. We were prepared to lend them 
money through the development corporation 
at long-term low interest and! in some cases 
with no interest for a long period of time. 
Again I say to you, that native people weren’t 
altogether receptive to moving. 


Mr. Wildman: I understand that. 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: As Mr. Pillgrem said, 
and I’m certainly not an expert on it, there 
have been some water samplings taken in 
certain lakes where industry has had no part 
to play with the drainage to it. In other 
words, it is a natural situation. We found a 
mercury count that is alarming. What every- 
one is now trying to figure out is where it is 
coming from and how much of mercury are 
we dealing with? Is it natural or is it not 
naturalP 


It concerns us because of tourism and also 
members coming from the ridings which they 
represent. If we find the problem in more 
places than where we believe it is at the 
moment, it really becomes a very severe and 
difficult economic question to answer, 


Mr. Pillgrem: It’s a difficult medical prob- 
lem too, if I could just add another one. 
They can talk at the present moment of 0.5 
parts per million as in effect the danger level, 
but even the medical profession is not satis- 
fied with that yet. There still is a great deal 
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of discussion going on as to whether it 
should 0.05 or 0.02 or 0.03 or whatever it 
might be. It is a very difficult question for 
all concerned iat the present moment. 

The Ministry of Health and the Ministry 
of the Environment are basically the lead 
ones in this area. Were deeply concerned 
for the tourist industry in that particular 
area, One of the aspects that causes this 
problem is the fact that while it might not 
be really very dangerous for you and me to 
go on a week’s fishing trip, or a 10-day fish- 
ing trip in that area and eat fish maybe once 
a day for 10 days once a year, the unfor- 
tunate part is that the guide who is with 
you is used to eating fish once or twice a 
day. He has a shore Jot and eats fish basi- 
cally every day. The Indian people are say- 
ing: “How can you expect our people not to 
eat fish when they see other people coming 
in and eating fish without any real hazard.” 
I wish we all knew the answer to that one. 


Mr. Wildman: I understand that was a 
problem, but surely the Ministry of Health 
and the (Ministry of the Environment are 
carrying on the usual programmes. 


Mr. Pillgrem: Oh yes, continuously. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: It’s a natural process. 
Mr. Pillgrem: It’s very active. 


Mr. Angus: Don’t you think the Japanese 
have done a better job with the natives than 
we ever did in our attempts? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I have had the oppor- 
tunity, and I’m sure most in the room have 
had the opportunity, of reading the articles 
that are in Maclean’s Magazine and Saturday 
Night about two or three weeks ago on the 
overall problem. It was very interesting read- 
ing. While the Japanese appear to have 
greater expertise in it than we have, I’m not 
sure that all the analysis they are able to 
come up with can be conclusive. 


Mr. Angus: What I was referring to was 
the fact that they made the native people 
much more conscious of what the problem 
really was. As opposed to us trying to 
describe what would happen, they came over 
and said: “This is what it’s really like.” 


Mr. Pillgrem: But even long before that we 
had, in effect, provided alternate types of 
food for them. The freezers were in long be- 
fore the Japanese people ever came. Frankly, 
the Indian people just shrugged their should- 
ers. I will be very frank with you, there are 
a couple of areas which cause us some con- 
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cern because some of the Indians are even 
fishing and almost flaunting the whole thing. 
They are eating the fish anyway because 
maybe it was a little easier to get than it was 
to get them out of the freezer. That is about 
the size of it. This has brought it more to the 
minds of the Indians themselves that there is 
a concern, there is no question about that. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask about 
this freezer issue again, because from my 
recollection there was quite a bit of discussion 
in the House earlier this year about the fact 
that a few freezers had not been distributed 
in the area. 


Mr. Pillgrem: They are definitely there and 
have been there for some time. 


Mr. B. Newman: If I can recollect back 
earlier this year we did discuss that in the 
House and there was quite a substantial dis- 
cussion about the fact that freezers were not 
distributed into the communities. 


Mr. Angus: They were worried about who 
was going to pay for them. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, there was something 
on that. 


Mr. Pillgrem: I have distinctly heard the 
Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier) 
complaining that they cost $140,000. They’re 
there and they’re operating now. 


Mr. B. Newman. That may have been 
during the election. 


Mr. Angus: Can I have one additional 
comment? I don’t wish to drag this on any 
further, but there was one remark, Mr. Min- 
ister, that you made in terms of the viability 
of establishing new bases for jobs within that 
area. You talked in terms of the economics 
that made it feasible to establish a new in- 
dustry, if we can term it that. I would like to 
suggest to you that we have to re-evaluate 
our formulas in this case, because we have a 
human element involved and the human ele- 
ment is very hard to put down on paper in 
terms of percentages or dollars. I appreciate 
the question now, because of mercury being 
found in other areas where industry hasn’t 
been in. However, I don’t know if we'll ever 
know the exact cause. We may find, now that 
the Dryden Paper mill is recycling its mer- 
cury, we may find a decrease in the water- 
ways. I would like to suggest that the people 
of Ontario and the owners of the Dryden 
Paper Co. has a responsibility to replace that 
economic base for the native people. ’m very 
disappointed that in the past we’ve seen the 
hassle about whether it’s a federal jurisdic- 


tion or a provincial jurisdiction or just who’s 
responsible. I think that we must, take the 
leadership, shall we say, in re-establishing a 
firm economic base, and I’m prepared to say 
at what would normally be termed an un- 
reasonable cost. 


Mr. Chairman: Does the minister have any 
comments? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. The comment I 
make is that the proposition, while I’m not 
going to say at some unrealistic cost, I think 
as a representative of the general taxpayers 
of the Province of Ontario we have to be 
able to say to them we can do certain things 
at a general cost to your taxpayers, in the 
light of conditions that have come about, not 
created by the individuals who are now being 
harmed. I think we still have to put realistic 
limits on it and be able to come up with some 
alternatives. 

The alternatives may not altogether be ac- 
ceptable; I fully recognize that. I think of 
Serpent River, a community where. there was 
a high unemployment factor created by vari- 
ous things in the community. We discovered 
that there were a great number of people 
there who had talent in the craft industry, and 
so we have invested money in setting up a 
craft plant to create employment for both 
on-site work—that is at the old schoolhouse 
that we’re using for a craft centre for produc- 
tion of goods—and, indeed, we’ve also been 
able to offer employment in what we call the 
cottage trade, at-the-home trade. This is the 
area which we will be exploring with the 
native people as well. 

You and I have travelled through tke 
Province of Ontario, and if there’s one thing, 
Bernie, that we find being sold by the novelty 
shops and so on it is goods that are supposed 
to be a handicraft of Ontario, or at least it is 
implied that’s what it is, made in Japan or 
some other country. We think it’s essential 
and important that we try to use some of the 
resources, human resources, in expanding the 
craft industry for two things: It creates em- 
ployment at home and also serves what I 
think is a void that presently exists in our 
retailing. Those are areas we're trying to work 
on. We think they might have as good a long- 
range possibility as any. 

There again, there has to be a desire on 
the other side to want to try to make it work. 
Government can’t do it all, regardless of how 
much money you put in. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to ask of the minister, to what extent is the 
ministry looking into the one-industry town 
situation in an attempt to diversify? The 
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minister knows where I come from, as do 
your assistants there. We always hear of the 
auto industry, and especially the city of 
Windsor being the one-industry town. It’s 
feast or famine. When the economy takes a 
downturn and people aren’t purchasing auto- 
mobiles, then there are 15,000 or 16,000 or 
some substantial number unemployed. Should 
we not at this stage of the game be looking 
into the situation of probably finding other 
types of industry which could be attracted 
to the community and which could use the 
skilled manpower, the facilities, the tech- 
nology? 

For example, right now the tool and die 
trades are sort of depressed. Fellows from the 
community come to the Toronto area and 
don’t seem to have difficulty finding jobs in 
the tool and die trade. But it is pretty hard 
for a fellow who has been in the tool and die 
trade for years and years to pull up roots all 
of a sudden and come to the Metro area 
when he has a substantial investment in the 
community by way of a home and other 
things. To what extent is the ministry attempt- 
ing to assist either the industrial commis- 
sioners of the community or the industry itself 
in diversifying; or is that possible? 


Mr. Garland: I think it is quite possible. 
You spoke of the tool and die industry and 
you know I was involved in it for five years. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Garland: I think one of the problems 
they have—they have probably the best tech- 
nology in North America located in Windsor 
and there are a good number of people de- 
pendent on it—but unfortunately, I don’t 
know how we would make them diversify and 
not look completely at the automotive indus- 
try. I think the problem is there are lots of 
other industries—you take the white goods 
industry—that they could and should do work 
for. But whenever the opportunity comes and 
there’s a choice between two, one being a 
particular little shop—it usually is small shops 
in that field—they elect to go with the auto- 
motive. They become almost a slave to it in a 
sense. There is a need to try and encourage 
them to diversify and get involved in those 
other fields. 


I think what we have, hopefully, in these 
sector analyses that we are coming up with— 
and this is not a short term programme; this is 
a long-term plan aimed toward the industrial 
strategy mentioned earlier this morning—is 
that there are particular industries we should 
be encouraging and we are trying to identify 
them. There are those in which we hopefully 


identify gaps. There will be industries we 
should try to locate to come in and fill those 
gaps. 

You spoke of meeting with the industrial 
commissioners. We are very actively involved 
in IDAC, the Industrial Development Associa- 
tion of Canada, and in the provincial equiva- 
lent. We meet with them. We have partici- 
pated in their seminars. When they come in, 
we are continually in touch with them on the 
concerns they have. 


Our field operations—and there is one in 
Windsor as you are well aware; it comes 
under Ross Radford—are very actively in- 
volved in the Windsor area and in Essex 
county and Kent; down in that area. 


When we have a particular company come 
here—let’s say it happens to be a German 
firm—our approach is trying to encourage 
them to locate here to serve the North 
American market, not just the economic scale 
that exists in Canada. I think if we can 
approach them to work into the North 
American market, they see more sense in the 
economics they develop. If they happen to 
come to Ontario, to Toronto, we have an 
operation in which, depending on their need, 
there is no leaning, as it were, as to where 
they want to go. If they have a specific 
city in mind they have heard of back in 
Germany and they want to see, we will work 
with the industrial commissioner. At the same 
time, based on the direction we have, we will 
perhaps encourage them to go to an area 
where there is more unemployment at this 
point in time; or into one of the areas which 
perhaps needs to be developed. We work very 
actively with the industrial commissioners in 
the communities, 


Mr. B. Newman: Does your ministry or you 
foresee the day when a community such as 
mine can be diversified? Once they are 
locked into the auto industry are they locked 
in forever? Only when the automobile is 
replaced with something else are they going 
to be able to sever these connections with 
the auto industry—I shouldn’t say sever—but 
expand in other fields so they have not only 
autos and are not so dependent on the auto 
industry. I think about 48 per cent of the 
industry in my community is automobile 
associated; I think it might even be higher 
than that. You can see that economic down- 
turns adversely affect the community seri- 
ously. I will talk on this again some other 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Newman, to the 
credit of Windsor, I think your mayor and 
more specifically your industrial commis- 
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sioner, along with his board—have been 
spending a great deal of time in the last 
few years doing exactly what you are discuss- 
ing here today, trying to diversify the type 
of industry that is at present in Windsor. 
You'll recall we had a meeting with them as 
a group here in the city of Toronto back 
about six or eight months ago. I thought it 
was very interesting the way they conducted 
it—to try and persuade those who are not 
related to the automobile industry to come 
and look at Windsor as a possible location 
for their plant expansion, I think they’re 
going about it in the right way and our 
ministry has always supported them. 


[6:00] 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t fault you, Mr. 
Minister, for what you are doing. But I’ve 
heard this talk ever since I was knee-high to 
a grasshopper, so to speak, and nothing 
seems to take place to the degree that I 
would like to see it taking place. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I know your problem 
in Windsor; I know the problem that exists 
in places like Timmins and in Sudbury. We 
can go into some of the areas where they 
are basically relying on the wood industry. 
It is a very great concern to us all as to how 
you diversify so that when weaknesses de- 
velop, there is still something there to absorb 
the shock that a community experiences. 

Unfortunately, your community is an 
example. If I wanted to get an automotive 
industry into eastern Ontario, they would 
look at you. We have one down in the Belle- 
ville-Trenton area, and they are now being 
very critical. They're starting to say, “Look 
at what it costs us. You convinced us we 
should come down here to make bumpers. 
Now look at what it’s costing us in freight 
to get that bumper back to Windsor or 
Chatham.” 


Mr. B. Newman: I understand the prob- 
lems with it. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: So, once they’re estab- 
lished in other areas, when they start to 
experience these difficult situations, they look 
then to government to absorb some portion 
of their extra cost factor. While you might 
do it for a short period of time, I think you 
have to ‘be realistic. Every industry eventu- 
ally has to stand on its own two feet or you 
and I will be subsidizing everything and the 
number who will pay taxes will get smaller, 
because fewer and fewer people will make 
a living. 


Mr. B. Newman: We will discuss this 
again at the next session. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Very good. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 2 carried. 


We will now adjoum until tomorrow. I 
believe there is a special swearing-in cere- 
mony for the Ombudsman tomorrow morn- 
ing. Therefore, this committee will meet 
approximately 15 minutes after the question 
period tomorrow. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, what is the 
schedule for Friday? 


Mr. Chairman: Friday, we sit concurrently 
with the House after the question period 
until 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Angus: Okay, so we sit until 1 o'clock. 

Mr. Chairman: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are no sittings 
at nights at all this week. 


Mr. Angus: It was down on the sheet that 
I have received. 


Mr. Chairman: There are no night sittings, 
I am informed. 


The committee adjourned at 6:05 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:55 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(continued) 
On vote 2002: 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
order. Last evening when we adjourned we 
had completed item 2 of vote 2002 so we 
are open now for discussion on item 8 of 
vote 2002. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I thought 
the minister mentioned that the topic I was 
going to bring up again was going to be 
under the third vote. Am I right or is it under 
industrial development now? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Which one are we at 
now? 


Mr. B. Newman: Second vote, third item. 
Mr. Chairman: Item 3, that’s correct. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is correct. 


Mr. B. Newman: It is under thisP We were 
discussing how to enable areas to develop 
other types of industries; how do you entice 
them into the area. I know you mentioned 
yesterday, Mr. Minister, the industrial promo- 
tions commission. I think it’s Jim Moore 
there — 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Right. 


Mr. B. Newman: — and others. The cham- 
ber of commerce and others have attempted 
to change the status from a one-industry town 
to a multi-industry one so that when reverses 
take place in one industry, the town doesn’t 
find itself in real difficult financial straits. 

In what way does your ministry get in- 
volved in enticing industry or in encouraging 
industry to move into the community—in- 
dustry other than the industry for which the 
community is noted? For example, in the 
Windsor area? Anything associated with the 
automobile trades, especially if it’s coming 
from the US naturally would gravitate to the 
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city of Windsor on an incubator basis first to 
find whether it could catch hold in Windsor 
and then spread to other parts of Ontario and 
possibly even Canada. Does the ministry send 
cut personnel or maybe attempt after some 
fashion to entice new and different industry 
into given communities? I talk about my own 
community. It could be any other one- 
industry community in the Province of On- 
tario. 


Mr. Garland: I think what is happening 
in the whole area of industrial development 
now is a general change from the time when 
perhaps companies were lining up to come to 
Canada and primarily to this province. The 
emphasis is changing and I think our whole 
organization has changed accordingly. It is 
the reason we have basically this strong field 
operation which will be dealt with in another 
vote. 


In effect, the emphasis now is more on 
the development of existing companies; tak- 
ing small companies which exist—Canadian- 
owned—and putting emphasis on expanding 
them. To do that we actually have field offi- 
cers who are making direct contact, identify- 
ing the problems of that particular small com- 
pany, the needs and desires, trying to get 
close to its problems so that we can act on 
them. It’s sort of behind the scenes. 

Having identified those problems, we will 
develop programmes which will help them 
to solve those problems. It may be a result 
of our manufacturing opportunities bulletin 
—and I dwelt on it yesterday—which covers 
the possibilities of joint ventures and licence 
arrangements, anything that will allow a 
company to expand. Recognizing the talents, 
let’s say, of a particular small company in 
Windsor, if they have the facility to move 
from an automotive-oriented product line into 
a different consumer item—or even an in- 
dustrial consumable—knowing the capability 
of that small firm, we can work with them to 
try to develop that diversification. 

There are not as many larger firms coming 
here as in the 1950s and the 1960s. I think 
what happens there is that when they do 
appear on the scene, as it were, sometimes 
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they have a fixed idea as to where they wish 
to locate. They do feasibility studies related 
to their economics, where their market is and 
where they are trying to sell their product. I 
think the pool of skilled labour which is in 
existence has a bearing. There are many fac- 
tors a company looks at before it decides 
where it wishes to locate. 

We maintain on file sort of a complete 
record of the capabilities of the major com- 
munities in Ontario. These are available to 
any major company that wishes to locate in 
Ontario. He can go through and _ cross- 
reference his needs against the capabilities 
of the community. If he so wishes to elect to 
go to two or three communities to actually 
explore it with the industrial commissioner, 
we have a small group who will facilitate 
that move and take the man or make the 
arrangement to go to the industrial commis- 
sioner. 


It is a two-pronged thrust, I suppose. De- 
velopment of the smaller Canadian-owned 
company is the thrust that really is taking 
place more and more. And there are the 
larger companies coming in from offshore or 
from the United States to locate in Canada 
for their own particular reasons. We will work 
with them and we will help take them to 
whatever area they may select. 


Mr. B. Newman: That is all well and good, 
but what about a small company that, say, 
comes into my own community? When it 
reaches the point that it must expand, then 
its distance to major markets becomes a very 
substantial concern to it. As a result, its ex- 
pansion, nather than being in the local area, 
would tend to be toward the large centres of 
population in the province. Even though you 
are still able to entice some small industries, 
after they reach a certain growth point, then 
they have a tendency to move away from 
the community. 


2 am interested in what other input the 
ministry can provide to entice companies to 
come into a given area. Maybe it might mean 
some type of incentive on the part of the 
ministry. I don’t know. If I knew, I would 
simply tell the industrial commissioners and 
that would be the end of the problem. I don’t 
have the answer. I thought maybe members 
of your staff, Mr. Minister, could give us 
some answers. You really don’t have answers. 
You help companies to grow, and you inform 
the industrial commissioners—but T think that 
is the limit of your involvement. 


Mr. Garland: There is the whole role of 
our development corporation, and basically 
youll be dwelling on that in another vote. 


You can examine that from that point of view 
and it may be worthwhile to explore that at 
that time. I think in your particular area that 
many of the companies that locate there are 
interested in markets in the United States. 
They recognize the promotion that your par- 
ticular city puts out. Its encouragement to 
industrial firms really relates to the mass 
markets that exist in Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana, the centre core of the United States. 


Mr. B. Newman: But you see, all of that 
is generally associated with the auto trade, 
as a result of the auto trade pact. I’m think- 
ing of trying to diversify industry in my own 
community so that there is a more stable type 
of employment in the event of a recession in 
the automotive field. We’re fairly fortunate in 
that one Chrysler product model is an ex- 
tremely big seller in the United States. The 
Windsor plant seems to be the central source 
of supply to the US market. But suppose the 
head office in Detroit decides it wants to pull 
manufacturing out of the local area and carry 
it out either in Detroit or in Cleveland, or 
down in some other US state; then what hap- 
pens to the local industry and to local 
employment? 


Mr. Garland: There have been some situ- 
ations like that, and that is when we call upon 
our internal technical people and professional 
people to perhaps go in and see if they can 
identify the problems that that branch might 
be experiencing. I think you'd find that if a 
corporate office is going to close a branch 
down, it’s because of some inefficiencies or 
cost factors. That’s usually the rule when we 
look at it—that if it’s either not economic or 
it’s not as competitive, we have a group in 
place who can go in and work with a com- 
pany to improve its productivity and improve 
its efficiency with the idea of keeping it in 
place and making sure that it stays competi- 
tive. I think there’s a real need for that and 
that’s the role that we play. We have a num- 
ber of personnel involved in that. 


[4:00] 


Mr. B. Newman: I think because of the 
fact that the Chrysler Cordoba product is 
such a popular product, the automotive 
picture as far as Chrysler is concerned in the 
Windsor area isn’t bad. But when you look 
at Chrysler’s financial picture over the last 
six months, then you wonder whether there 
may not be a lot of pressures being put on 
at the US level to withdraw that model from 
the Canadian manufacturer. 

I'm just wondering now, since that leads 
right into the auto trade pact, what position 
the Province of Ontario is going to take vis- 
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a-vis the recommendations and the hearings 
that are being held by the US Senate com- 
mittee as a result of Senator Vance Hartke’s 
very critical comments concerning the auto 
trade pact and its adverse affect on employ- 
ment in the US. If the Senate committee 
decides that the auto trade pact needs sub- 
stantial changes, then the Cordoba will be 
pulled out of the Windsor area, and that 
can have very disastrous effects. What is the 
province’s position concerning the auto trade 
pact? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr, Chairman, that’s a 
question that I guess would best be answered 
from a political point of view rather than 
strictly an internal administrative point. As 
you know, it’s a federal organization but the 
federal government has given Ontario the 
opportunity of having input in the discus- 
sions. I can't give the guarantee to you nor 
to any group of people that eventually what 
we want is going to become part of the auto 
pact agreement. We have people who have 
been reviewing it with the federal agency, as 
we have been on the GATT negotiations and 
the Foreign Investment Review Act, all of 
which can have a part to play in the very 
question that we’re discussing. 

We have had some discussions with the 
industry and in addition to that with Mr. 
Lavelle and a few others from the Automo- 
tive Parts Manufacturers’ Association on areas 
where we could strengthen the automotive 
pact between Canada and the United States. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are you going to enforce 
the stand of the parts manufacturers in any 
of the hearings that are being held in cities 
bordering the United StatesP For example, 
on Nov. 18 I think there are hearings going 
to be held in Detroit. I think it would be 
fitting that if you don’t make a presentation 
that at least you have your officials sit in and 
get the feeling and the ideas of US indus- 
trialists and likewise the auto parts people 
who have been striving and working ex- 
tremely hard in an attempt to get a larger 
share of the market. From what I under- 
stand, where we actually do fall down in 
the auto trade agreement is where it comes 
to the parts manufacturers. There’s going to 
be some strengthening needed in that pact 
to enable us to get at least our share of the 
parts manufacturing. 


Mr. Garland: When the automotive indus- 
try turned down a little over a year ago, we 
formed actually through Mr. Bennett as part 
of a need, a tripartite group involving one 
federal man, the head of the auto parts asso- 


ciation and one man from our technology 
group to examine the problems and what we 
could do to assist. We have worked very 
closely with Mr. Lavelle, who’s the head of 
the auto parts association in Canada, In fact, 
as of today there was at their urgings a 
product prospecting mission as such taking 
auto parts manufacturers from here to Japan 
to try to develop a relationship with Japan- 
ese firms and be able to manufacture parts 
for Japanese cars in this country. 

As for the input you’re talking about on 
Nov. 18, I know Mr. Lavelle has been work- 
ing very closely with the economists in 
TEIGA, obtaining information that he can 
use in making his presentation. At the same 
time we've been working with our technical 
staff in developing a general support pro- 
gramme. 

One of the sector appraisals that has gone 
to press, as it were, is on the auto parts 
industry. This is the result of many discus- 
sions not only with the association member- 
ship but senior people in the auto parts in- 
dustry. They endorse pretty well completely 
the position that we outlined. In fact, it re- 
presents basically the industry’s position and 
it will be used as a dialogue. Hopefully, if at 
some time the auto pact is opened up and 
reviewed, this document will be used as the 
basis perhaps for some discussion and the 
position that ultimately may evolve through 
Mr. Benneit. 

Mr. B. Newman: Is the province going to 
make presentation at those hearings? 


Mr. Garland: There is no plan at this 
moment to do that. 


Mr. B. Newman: Does the province intend 
to monitor the hearings—not only in Detroit 
but in other places where this Senate com- 
mittee may conduct hearings—in an attempt to 
find what US feeling is, whether they are 
very militant about taking away more of the 
auto industry business from the Province of 
Ontario? For example I understand the parts 
manufacturers’ index of unemployment is 
now 11 per cent. 


Mr. Garland: It is down; it was 18 per 
cent. in July, and in effect it — 


Mr. B. Newman: The figures I have for 
October are 5,425 unemployed, making 11 
per cent of the automotive parts industry 
work force. And there is also an eight-month 
deficit, as far as the auto parts are concerned, 
of $1.5 billion. That’s an extremely large 
figure, and if we can reduce that substantially 
—even balance it off—it would be all to the 
better for Ontario employees. 
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Mr. Garland: The figures that I have on 
that show, starting in November, 1974, three 
per cent of the total were unemployed, and 
it moved quickly to seven—15—it hit 20 and 
24 in February and March and 19 and 20 in 
April and May, 18 in June and July down to 
the point where it is at 11 now. 


Mr. B. Newman: You were giving me per- 
centages before? 


Mr. Garland: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: So it is progressively 
being reduced? 


Mr. Garland: Yes it is. 
Mr. B. Newman: Right, that’s good. 


Mr. Garland: It has turned around, hope- 
fully permanently. 


Mr. B. Newman: But it certainly must have 
been extremely substantial to lead to a deficit 
of $1.5 billion in an eight-month period. I 
hope Ontario monitors the meetings very well, 
and at the proper time either makes a pre- 
sentation to the Senator Hartke committee, or 
to the government of Canada, so that we can 
strengthen our share of the automotive export 
market. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Right, there is no doubt 
about it. We have been monitoring the meet- 
ings and our input would be back to the 
federal government of Canada, since they are 
the agency that carries the responsibility for 
the pact. 


Mr. B. Newman: But I think Ontario has 
to take some part. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: When you represent 95 
per cent of the automotive industry in Canada, 
it is incumbent upon the government. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, on this par- 
ticular item, industrial development, there 
seems to have been a substantial increase in 
the amount expended 1973-1974, and the 
estimates for this current fiscal year appear to 
be almost three times what they were in 
1973-1974. Yesterday the criticism was raised 
that the detail sheets for the breakdown of 
the various sections don’t have the compara- 
tive estimates from the preceding year. So 
I can’t tell to what area to attribute the 
greatest amount of increase—I assume it’s 
services, which are estimated at $1,309,000 
for this year—in any event that’s certainly the 
largest portion of the budget. Mr. Chairman, 
could we be informed in what area of the 


industrial development branch most of these 
moneys are expended? 


I notice that you have broken it down into 
three sections—the industrial policy section, 
the intergovernmental relations section and 
the industrial diversification section. Which of 
these sections has the greatest demand on 
these funds? What area of the department’s 
operation yields the most in nile results? 


Mr. Garland: The general expenditure, prior 
to the change this year, is the increases here. 
It’s pretty well distributed among the three. 
The major increase this year is in the new 
industrial parks programme that is on_ its 
way through at the present time—it was 
tabled yesterday. So this involves not only 
getting that programme under way, but it is 
basically the operating costs tying in with my 
division and the costs related to ODC, 
who are actually going to administer the pro- 
gramme. We are involved in the criteria 
aspect, the actual measuring of the capability 
or deciding what communities should be in- 
volved first in this particular programme. That 
is the major expenditure there. 


Mr. Williams: I understand from the minis- 
ter’s remarks yesterday that there was some 
concern expressed by some of the members 
of the committee as to whether there is a 
conflict in what the municipalities were doing 
with regard to development of industrial 
parks and what this government jis doing. As 
I understand the minister’s comments—I am 
open to correction on this—this new thrust or 
direction by this ministry was not in conflict 
with what the municipalities were doing but 
was complementing what the municipalities 
were doing. 

If that is a correct interpretation of those 
comments, I was wondering how they are 
complementing each other in what they are 
doing in this area, and what was the pro- 
gramme, prior to this new direction that was 
taken, with regard to the industrial parks that 
is taking up so much money in this budgetary 
year? I am not clear on how the government 
has expanded into the industrial park pro- 
gramme beyond what it was doing in the 
previous fiscal year. 


Mr. Garland: Prior to the introduction of 
this particular municipal industrial park vro- 


gramme, there was no programme as such in 
place. 


Mr. Williams: None whatsoever? 


Mr. Garland: One of the problems that 
existed was that when we had the companies 
that Mr. Newman was referring to coming 
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here, and based on their own economic analy- 
sis perhaps they should be locating in a com- 
munity in eastern or northern Ontario, when 
that particular company was taken to that 
community and wanted 50 acres of serviced 
land, the serviced land was not available 
there and the company was not content and 
not willing to sit and wait for a period of a 
year or 1% years until that land was serviced. 
There are some companies which, economi- 
cally, should be locating in what at the 
moment are not the most rapidly growing 
areas of the province. Hopefully, what we 
expect to do is have the municipalities have 
serviced land in place. This is the programme 
to work with the municipalities. 


Mr. Williams: I understand from the com- 
ment made yesterday that we would be some- 
what restricted in that we would not be 
responsible, for example, as someone said, for 
bringing the services two miles away from 
where they exist to a new unserviced site, 
but that we would be doing only on-site fund- 
ing in an established industrial park setting. 


I gather it would be the responsibility of 
the municipalities, perhaps in discussion with 
your ministry, to locate the actual site in 
close proximity to the municipality in question 
and then approach the ministry for financing 
of the development of services within the site. 
Is that the idea? 


Mr. Garland: The whole thrust of the pro- 
gramme is that the initiative belongs to the 
municipality. We are willing whenever a 
munic‘pality is ready to move and willing to 
move and wants to move. It is up to them. 
It is a matter of a rigid list of criteria. One 
which the minister, Mr. Bennett, referred to 
was the fact that to service an industrial 
park, that is put the services inside the park, 
they have the responsibility to ensure that 
the necessary services come up to the border 


of the park. 


Mr. Williams: You mean the municipali- 
ties? 


Mr. Garland: The municipalities, yes. 


Mr. Williams: What degree of financial 
participation is there then by the industrial 
policy section in the actual development of 
the servicing of the park? Is it a cost- 
sharing venture with the municipality? 


Mr. Garland: It will involve the OLC 
through the ODC and it’s basically a loan 
programme with a scheduled forgiveness of 
interest. It’s not the funds that are mentioned 
here; these are, in effect, the operational 


funds internally on the programme; it’s not 
the capital fund that already exists in the 
OLC. 


Mr. Williams: I see. So this relates to re- 
source personnel who work on this pro- 
gramme and develop it to the sophisticated 
stage that you have arrived at since originally 
leaving it totally with the municipalities? 
[4:15] 


Mr. Garland: That’s right. These were the 
original funds required, assuming a full year’s 
operation. 


Mr. Williams: In the industrial park set- 
tings, then, is the ministry endeavouring to 
work with, say, industrial commissioners of 
a certain town or community to co-ordinate 
their efforts in bringing industry into that 
particular area? Will you expend a lot of 
that money on efforts to bring the industry 
to that location, having made that decision 
with the municipality? 


Mr. Garland: The problem that exists in 
the areas that we are addressing ourselves 
to is that, in many cases, they haven't really 
organized themselves for industrial develop- 
ment. One of the criteria that we hope to 
put in place is that a community—either 
through an industrial commissioner or an 
industrial committee, or a group of con- 
cerned citizens—will be convinced that they 
wish to have industrial development and 
they organize themselves accordingly. To: ac- 
tually put a particular industry in place, the 
local municipality should know its needs, 
know its desires, know what type of industry 
it wishes, and then we will try to assist in 
fulfilling its wishes. It’s got to be local initia- 
tive. 

Mr. Williams: I gather that a large portion 
of your personnel are involved in the indus- 
trial policy section of the operation. 


Mr. Garland: That is right. 


Mr. Williams: What about the industrial 
diversification section? I see your industrial 
missions abroad are incorporated in there. 
At least, I gather it comes under that sec- 
tion. To what extent are the costs of those 
missions borne by the government and to 
what extent by the representatives from the 
private sector participating in the missions? 
How is that programme operated? 


Mr. Garland. The mission I referred to a 
few minutes ago is one of the missions that 
is handled by the diversification section, tak- 
ing a group of auto parts manufacturers to 
Japan to explore the possibilities of manu- 
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facturing automotive components in Canada 
for Japanese vehicles, The programme is that 
we will pay the coach fare return, and that 
is all. 


Mr. Williams: Just on that point; for in- 
stance, reference is made in the review to 
45 industries participating in the six mis- 
sions abroad visiting 10 countries last year. 
The Hanover Fair was singled out. How 
many participants would be involved in that? 
Are you saying that the government pays 
their economy fare to the fair and, beyond 
that, they meet their own expenses? 


Mr. Garland: Yes, sir, that’s all. 


Mr. Sargent: How about Geisha girls? 
You've got to look after them. 


Mr. Drea: You look after that. 


Mr. Williams: To what extent was public 
funding provided for those industrial missions 
last year? 


Mr. Garland: The amount this year for 
licensing missions abroad is $38,000. Last 
year it was $31,000. 


Mr. Williams: I’m sorry; where is the 
item? That’s not in our estimates here, is it? 


(Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just so we don’t get 
confused—because the chairman thought 
maybe we were under trade—we are now 
talking about manufacturing and not the 
trade missions. 


Mr. Angus: Okay, thank you. 
Mr. Williams: I’m sorry; how much was it? 


Mr. Garland: It was $38,000. As a matter 
of interest, this was to cover six missions in 
this fiscal year. At the moment we'll prob- 
ably only fulfil four of them. There has been 
a modification in that. 


Mr. Williams: That $38,000 would have 
been reflected in the estimates for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year? 


Mr. Garland: It comes in under the trans- 
portation and communication phase of it, not 
the services phase. 


Mr. Wildman: If I understood you correctly, 
you made a statement earlier in which you 
said that the development is left to local 
initiative in the beginning, in the initial stages. 
Surely that is one of the problems in small 
communities in northern and eastern Ontario 
especially. First, they lack the financial tax 
base to provide the services necessary to 
attract industry, and second, they lack the 
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expertise to determine some of the things 
that you say they should determine—such as 
the types of industry needed and good for 
their area. How can a small local com- 
munity carry on the marketing studies neces- 
sary to determine the feasibility of a certain 
industry for its area? I’d like to know what 
role you play in aiding local industrial com- 
missioners to bring about programmes which 
will help to bring in industry. 


Mr. Garland: One of the programmes we 
operated last year in this particular branch 
is entitled “industrial development training 
courses.” In 1974 our staff put on seven 
courses—they were held in Black River, Ma- 
theson, Sault Ste. Marie, Orillia, Peter- 
borough, Meaford, Nipigon, and Geraldton— 
103 municipal officials and citizens attended 
those meetings. We have the means to put 
on an industrial training programme for in- 
terested individuals if a community wishes it. 


Mr. Wildman: Have you found a great 
deal of interest in these kinds of programmes, 
or have you had difficulty getting people in- 
volved? 


Mr. Garland: If it’s any indication, in the 
industrial parks programme that’s under way 
59 communities have expressed an interest— 
some local councils have passed motions, 
some have submitted detailed drawings of 
their particular industrial park. Looking at 
the cross-section of applications, some are 
ready to go tomorrow, and ‘it will be three 
or four years before others are ready. 


Mr. Wildman: Do you have any _break- 
down as to what areas of the province those 
59 — 


Mr. Garland: I could obtain the breakdown. 
We have that; it’s pretty well spread across 
the province. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, a couple of 
questions. I think the first one has been an- 
swered in part, but I noticed in the services 
section of industrial development that the 
amount allocated in 1974 to 1975 was 
$41,000, and that has increased to $1,126,800. 
Did your comments of the last couple of 
minutes refer specifically into the service area 
of that programme? 


Mr. Garland: Having to do with industrial 
parks, yes. 


Mr. Angus: Now following that—given that 
the industrial parks bill has just been intro- 
duced, that we’re half-way through, if not 
more, the fiscal year, and assuming that it will 
take a number of weeks yet to go through, is 
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there any indication as to how much that 
will be reduced? Or can it all be spent within 
the remaining period? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I don’t think that 
realistically it can all be spent. What we'll do 
is try to pick up the backlog. I asked the 
municipalities to make their position known 
to us while the legislation was pending—re 
introduction and approval—so we could go 
ahead with assessment of it and some of the 
preparation work could be completed. We 
should be able to move much more quickly 
at the implementation part of the programme 
than after three or four months—because 
then we will be starting to review new appli- 
cations from scratch. 

I can’t say, Mr. Chairman, how much of 
the $900,000, the new figure in this particu- 
lar vote related to industrial parks, will be 
used but we will try to advance it as quickly 
as possible—as Mr. Garland has said, the 
number of applications that we have in 
already—I might say there are more than 59 
applications, but 59 appear at the moment 
to meet the basic criteria. 


Mr. Angus: Okay, just one other item. In 
a speech given by the Treasurer on Satur- 
day, one paragraph referred to the possible 
willingness of the government of Ontario to 
provide municipalities with the power to 
expropriate land for private development. I 
think he was speaking in terms of urban 
renewal programmes and he said that too 
many times in the past viable projects were 
defeated. I guess that’s about the only word 
you can use. One or two individuals who 
own property—whether homes, apartments or 
businesses—refused to co-operate and, in 
effect, curtailed the project. 

I would like to know whether your minis- 
try has any input into that. I would like to 
express my initial disagreement with it, be- 
cause it takes away a number of freedoms 
that the people of Ontario do have. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Angus, let me first 
of all say that we have not experienced, as a 
ministry in assisting municipalities, any great 
difficulty in acquiring the industrial land 
they wish. Sometimes the price they have to 
pay is more than they wish to accept, but to 
my recollection we have never been frus- 
trated by the type of operation that you 
might find in a downtown redevelopment 
programme where one individual or one 
person happens to stand in the way of it. 

We'll be requested to make an input on 
the industrial aspect, if it is the desire of the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) to include it—and 
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I think maybe the Treasurer is at the 
moment trying to get a public consensus as 
to what would happen with that type of an 
Act. 

I know the city of Ottawa, back 10 years 
ago, had the whole downtown redevelop- 
ment on Sparks St. frustrated! because of one 
owner. At that time we saw it as a private 
bill, the right to have the expropriation 
powers applied to the land. It didn’t come 
through under the wisdom of the govern- 
ment of the day, since it was viewed as 
depriving an individual of this right to land 
he owned for other than what would be a 
public service requirement. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order. I would like to ask the minister: 
Would it be fair to suggest that you are 
keeping the lists of Ontario loans made by 
the ODC under wraps? Why doesn’t every 
member of this committee have a complete 
list of loans made by this department in the 
current year, 1974-1975? 


Mr. Chairman: That’s a point of order? 


Mr. Sargent: It’s a point of order; and it’s 
a very important piece of information if 
were going to assess these estimates. 


Mr. Chairman: I believe some of that 
information was requested yesterday, and it 
was said it would be supplied, I believe, at 
the time of the vote. 


Mr. Sargent: That was to me personally. 
I’m suggesting that all I have here is two 
pages, and there must be 30 pages in the 
damn thing. Every member should have a 
list of those loans. That’s the main thrust of 
this whole ministry—the money that’s used 
for politics. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That was a misunder- 
standing on my part. I understood that Mr. 
Sargent was asking about the— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I would just 
like to ask on that point of order whether 
the minister would like to reply. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, it was 
our interpretation of Mr. Sargent’s request 
that he wanted to know what had been 
expended through ODC or lent through ODC 
in his constituency. 


Mr. Sargent: I don’t think so—I think you 
knew what I was talking about. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We supplied exactly 
what we interpreted Mr. Sargent to be re- 
questing. 
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Mr. Sargent: Why can’t each member of 
the committee have a list of all the loans 
made during the past two years? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, let me 
only indicate to Mr, Sargent that every loan 
that’s made by this corporation, every loan, 
is by public statement. 


Mr. Sargent: Then give us a list of them. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Lists go out monthly 
to every member and I think every caucus 
gets a complete listing of the loans. 


Mr. Sargent: That is not a fact. I) never 
see them at all; that’s why I asked you. 


Mr. Eaton: You also told us you didn’t get 
any loans in your riding either, and that isn’t 
so. 


Mr. Sargent: Listen, there’s a list of two 
pages. I didn’t know about one of those 
loans. They all went through Winkler. I 
didn’t know about one of those loans. I’ve 
been here 15 years and you're: still trying to 
hide that list of loans. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Eaton: You don’t know what’s going 
on in your riding, that’s the trouble. 


Mr. Sargent: I sure as hell don’t. 
Mr, Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Minister, are you going 
to give us a list of loans? 


Hon. Mr, Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I think 
that if Mr. Sargent would just give me the 
courtesy of listening for a moment and would 
go back through his files he’ll find letters I 
addressed to “Eddie,” indicating clearly that 
we had made a loan to a particular organiza- 
tion or establishment in his riding through 
the ODC. 


Mr. Sargent: That is not a fact. Further, 
I think we should have a list of all the loans 
prepared and made available for each mem- 
ber of this committee and each member of 
the House. 


‘Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
we can check this with the caucus, with my 
people and ODC. I think if you check with 
the caucus offices of the various parties you Il 
find that on a monthly basis we give a com- 
plete breakdown of the loan programmes and 
the loans made. 


Mr. Sargent: Can we have the list? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I can see no reason why 
we can’t have them all reproduced. 


Mr. Sargent: All right. That’s good. When? 
‘Mr, Chairman: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will have them before 
we get to vote 2009. 


Mr. Sargent: Good. But not until then? 
We can't get them before that? 


(Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
[4:30] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I said 
we would have them before we get to vote 
2009. 


Mr. Sargent: I want one tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Mr. Angus, 
you may continue. 


Mr. Angus: You mentioned, under this 
particular vote we are talking about now, 
that the trade missions are not included. Do 
they come up elsewhere? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, that’s correct. 
Trade missions come up under the trade 
division. 


Mr. Angus: Okay, that’s fine. 
(Mr. Chairman: The next is Mr. Eakins. 


Mr. Eakins: I just want to make a com- 
ment and ask a question. I thought that Mr. 
Newman made some good points. The ques- 
tion that several have been asking is how to 
breathe some industrial life into the smaller 
communities. I for one feel that so long as 
industry and workers are coming into the 
Metro area, these smaller communities are 
not going to have the opportunities they 
should have. I feel that it’s going to require 
more than this ministry to do it. I think it has 
to be a seminar or a meeting of minds of the 
various departments in order to bring this 
about. 

However, my question is this. We have 
been discussing how we can help the com- 
munities outside of the large Metro area and 
what encouragement we can give them. I 
wonder if the ministry could comment on the 
problem—which received wide coverage in 
the Peterborough Examiner —of Canadian 
Worcester who wanted to locate in Peter- 
borough from Scarborough, Apparently, there 
was quite a strong feeling by the company 
that they could qualify to locate there. 
Certainly Peterborough is one of the areas 
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that has had not too much industry recently 
and needs a shot in the arm. I wonder was 
there not some way in which this company 
could be assisted to locate in the new indus- 
trial park in Peterborough? 


Mr. Chairman: On hearing the completion 
of your question, I am just wondering again 
if that shouldn’t come under 2009—the On- 
tario Development Corp. 


Mr. Eakins: I am talking about industrial 
development. If you feel it should come 
under there, that’s fine. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The specific question 
that is being asked’ is an ODC problem. 


Mr. Eakins: I see. We can leave it until 
there. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to inform the 
committee that I have two other speakers 
on the list on this vote. I would like to 
suggest to the committee that after these two 
speakers have done their questioning, I 
would like to revert to what we as a com- 
mittee agreed to yesterday—to discuss the 
procedure of the committee. I just wonder 
if we could go back to that during our 
discussions. 


Mr. Eaton: As long as you don’t conclude 
the vote. 


Mr. Chairman: No, I won’t conclude the 
vote. 


Mr. Drea: Do you want to do your pro- 
cedure now? I am one of the two speakers, 
so if you want to do your procedure now, 
go ahead. 


Mr. Chairman: The two speakers are John- 
son and Drea. Would they mind? The reason 
I didn’t bring it up at the first of the meet- 
ing this afternoon was because we just didn’t 
have enough members to discuss it. I asked 
all of you to consider that we as a committee 
must consider four ministry estimates in 14 
days. I hope you have given that some con- 
sideration and would offer some guidance to 
the Chair so that these four estimates can be 
handled within that 14-day period. Are there 
any suggestions? 


Mr. Eaton: What are the other estimates? 


Mr. Chairman: Energy, Labour and Hous- 
ing. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, two hours of 
discussions in this committee today will count 
as a day. If we did not meet on a short day 
like tomorrow and held over our discussions 


until next week when we can sit for a longer 
period of time, do we lose a day because 
we don’t sit tomorrow? 


Mr. Drea: No. 


Mr. Angus: Okay, then I would propose 
that as a method of making much better use 
of our time and getting through the esti- 
mates. 


Mr. Drea: It is not a day. 
Mr. Chairman: It is only when you meet. 


Mr, Angus: I don’t see why they have to 
be consecutive days. 


Mr. Drea: A session day is two meetings, 
as I understand, in a day, with at least one 
of them concurrent with the House sitting. 


Mr. Chairman: I think in the standing 
orders a sitting day includes 2% hours or 
more. 


Mr. Angus: So if we don’t meet for two 
hours, we haven’t lost a day? 


Mr. Chairman: Tomorrow would be con- 
sidered a sitting day. 


Mr. Angus: There is no way we can get 
out of that? 


Mr. Drea: You don’t have to meet on any 
day you don’t want to. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I would 
think, after dealing with this ministry’s esti- 
mates, that some of the estimates we have to 
look at are going to take some time. I’m look- 
ing at Housing, for instance, and Energy and 
so on. It seems to me that we should budget 
the time in some way to make certain we 
have time left. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, I sympathize 
with your plight but then you and I have 
been in many of these before. 

First of all, it would be completely unten- 
able under the rules of the House to start 
setting time limits here when there are no 
time limits in the House. It’s never been 
done in a standing committee; we’ve always 
taken the same rules of procedure as there 
are in the House. 

I think it’s one of the things which is going 
to have to happen. It’s certainly unknown in 
consideration of estimates but some take 
longer than others. Some ministerial estimates 
might be of much more vital interest to some 
members and others of very little interest. 
There may be one member who considers 
the estimates of a ministry of paramount im- 
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portance to his riding and to the people he 
represents. 

We have very flexible rules in the House. 
I realize that from time to time there have 
been submissions. In fact, from time to time 
there have been demands in the House that 
there be a curb put on the amount of time 
for a speaker. 


The only procedure we have ever made in 
a standing committee which has differed from 
the House is that from time to time, because 
of general interest in the subject, we have 
entertained a dialogue. Speakers could join 
in, with the consent of the person who started 
out; in other words it was a type of sup- 
plementary dialogue provided that when it 
was over the original speaker had his place. 


I think it’s up to the Chair. The Chair does 
have the option, as does the Speaker in the 
House, at any time under the standing orders 
to consider the matter redundant; it has 
already been spoken upon or is straying 
from the point. You have a great number of 
powers. I realize it puts you a difficult posi- 
tion but you always have to operate under 
the rules you have and those are the only 
rules that we do have. Were we to take a 
formal vote on procedure and report it to 
the House I doubt very much if we would 
be allowed to carry on. 


In terms of when members feel a certain 
day might not be worthwhile sitting, it’s the 
option of the committee to decide which days 
it’s going to meet. It’s always been the option 
of the committee. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, it is interest- 
ing, the concerns which are being expressed 
now; fortunately they are this early in the 
proceedings. 

The concerns being expressed seem to 
come from a sector where most of the talking 
originated yesterday on issues that were far- 
ranging and far beyond monetary considera- 
tions. I think perhaps it’s the responsibility 
of the chosen critic of each party to keep his 
own colleagues in line as to the amount of 
time they are going to spend talking on 
diverse issues which far exceed the real 
authority of the committee. 


I understand we have wide open latitude 
in the committee and as such we are free to 
talk, as Mr. Drea has stated, for as long and 
on as many topics as we wish. But if mem- 
bers from all the parties seriously want to get 
through the estimates I think we have to 
exercise our own restraints upon our own 
members and let reason prevail and not be 
talking on issues which are really so far afield 
that it becomes a ludicrous dialogue. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, just one point. 
You might advise some of the newer mem- 
bers that while there is unlimited substitu- 
tion on this committee it has always been a 
practice of the standing committees that any 
member of the House, substituted or not, is 
perfectly free at any time to come in here and 
discuss issues with the minister. The only 
restraint on the substitution is for voting 
purposes. There is some concern among some 
of the newer members of the House who are 
not formally on this committee that they are 
not in a position to substitute for someone 
but they want to raise an issue. I don’t sup- 
pose it’s written but certainly it has always 
been a matter of courtesy and a matter of 
understanding. 


Mr. Chairman: I think they have been 
advised of that and are aware of that. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of privilege, surely the role of the members 
of this committee is to discuss the overall 
policy as well as specific policies as they 
relate to the estimates of this ministry. | 
think we have attempted on all sides here 
to deal seriously with the estimates of this 
ministry. 

That does not get away from the fact that 
we have a great deal to do in a very short 
time. The suggestions made here were made 
with a sincere desire to be able to deal with 
as many estimates as possible and we fully 
understand that members traditionally have 
the right to expand on their points of view 
for a great deal of time. But we are still faced 
with the problem of having to cover a great 
deal in a rather short time. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, could you in- 
dicate to the members of the committee what 
the present plans are for our sittings for to- 
morrow and next week? 


Mr. Chairman: That is entirely up to the 
committee. They make the decisions. I under- 
stand that next Monday and Tuesday could 
be very short sittings because the leaders of 
the opposition parties will be speaking in the 
Throne debate and the committee may not 
want to sit the first two days next week. Other 
than that, the committee, I believe, would 
be free to sit — 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, perhaps we can 
refer to the hours we will be sitting because 
next week we'll be sitting Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings as well. 


Mr. Chairman: In other words, next Tues- 
day, for instance, we could sit Tuesday morn- 
ing, what’s left of Tuesday afternoon and 
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Tuesday evening. Wednesday, we could sit 
morning and afternoon. Thursday, morning, 
afternoon and evening if you so desire. It’s 
up to the committee. 


Mr. Angus: I think, because of the number 
of items we have to talk about and the in- 
depth discussions we seem to be getting into 
just within Industry and Tourism, I would 
prefer to use as long a day as possible. 


Mr. Samis: I think, Mr. Chairman, there is 
one thing we have to consider and that is 
the importance of the other estimates coming 
before us. The last thing I would want to do 
is let the minister off the hook but I think 
we have to put the estimates in perspective. 

There are two critical ministries coming up. 
It we spend upwards of four or maybe five 
days on these estimates and then consider the 
amount of public discussion involved in 
Energy and Housing—plus Labour, which has 
a fair number of contentious issues to be 
brought up—that leaves us with about two 
or three days at the most. I am sure, since the 
opposition is now the majority, that would 
be quite unsatisfactory to the majority of 
members of this House. I’m not sure how to 
get around that. The federal government ob- 
viously has opted for some form of mandatory 
controls. How else do we get around it beyond 
self-discipline? 


Mr. Drea: I don’t know because whatever 
you do in here is subject to the rules of the 
House and the rules of the House don’t pro- 
vide for a limitation or time limits or what 
have you. 


Mr. Angus: The other option is to extend 
the time we meet within the guidelines. 


Mr. Eaton: I think there are a lot of 
things people want to ask and if we can work 
them in as quickly as we can, we can see as 
we proceed whether or not we are using up 
too much time. There may be things which, 
as you say, you feel are important in another 
ministry; somebody else might feel some 
things are important in this ministry. You will 
pass up your questions on this ministry and 
save your time for the next one. 


Mr. Sargent: The guideline is 28 hours, Mr. 
Chairman; that is laid down, is it, 28 hours? 


Mr. Chairman: No, we now have 12 days 
after today. 


Mr. Sargent: At two hours a day? 


Mr. Chairman: No, any number of hours. 
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Mr. Eaton: It depends on the hours the 
House sits. 


Mr. Chairman: It appears to me from the 
discussion we are having at the present time 
that possibly we should continue with this 
ministry as we are going through it now. I 
said I would draw it to your attention; I 
have drawn it to your attention. I think we 
could probably go on for another hour and 
still wouldn’t come to any decision. I would 
say that beginning next week we can discuss 
it further if we wish to. So I feel we should 
just continue the estimates now, if that’s 
all right with you. 

[4:45] 


Mr. Sargent: Can I ask, Mr. Chairman, if 
the committee have the power to change their 
hours of sitting? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Sargent: They can lengthen them or— 
Mr. Chairman: Oh yes. 

Mr. Drea: You can’t go beyond 10:30 p.m. 


Mr. Sargent: Why don’t you play it by ear 
and set a tentative deadline on each vote? I 
notice the is trying to whip them through as 
fast as he can, and it’s guys like me who 
are slowing him down. 


Myr. Chairman: I didn’t think I was. 


Mr. Leluk: That is the first true thing the 
member for Grey-Bruce has said. 


Mr. Drea: You have got to be nice to him. 
Mr. Sargent: I never did like you. 


Mr. Angus: Have you already eliminated 
tomorrow as a sitting day for us, Mr. Chair- 
man? 


Mr. Chairman: No, That is up to the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Angus: I would suggest that we do not 
meet tomorrow. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, in all fairness I 
can understand the member’s concern about 
this. Traditionally, Friday is get-away day. 
People on this committee knew they were 
going to have to meet on Friday. They've 
made alternate arrangements. If they want to 
exclude Fridays in the future, okay, I think 
everybody would be game for that, but there 
has to be a little bit of consideration. The 
staff of the civil service has to be available. 
They ve made arrangements. There are things 
that have been postponed. It’s now 12 
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minutes to 5 oclock at night. Those things 
can’t be put back. I think the answer to it 
is what my colleague the member for Oriole 
(Mr. Williams) has said. We want to get 
through the estimates relatively efficiently in 
the speediest possible time with consideration 
for the demands of self-discipline and. self- 
restraint. 


Mr. Angus: Mr, Chairman, I’m sorry I 
don’t agree with the hon. member. To- 
morrow, if I understand it, we commence 
with the question period—and 15 minutes past 
the question period we come into this com- 
mittee. Do we not complete by 1 o’clock? 


Mr. Leluk: That’s right. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, and that’s considered 
a sitting day. 


Mr. Angus: So we don’t have any time. 
We've got less than two hours. 


Mr. Drea: Friday is a sitting day. 


Mr. Chairman: It is considered a sitting 
day. If we sit, it is a sitting day. 


Mr. Angus: If we sit—that’s the whole 
question, Everybody would still be out of 
here at 1 o’clock, whether we sat or not. 


Mr. Drea: That isn’t exactly a get-away 
time. 


Mr. Samis: I’m sure all four of us in the 
NDP are opposed to the idea of making to- 
morrow a sitting day. The civil servants are 
the servants of the people, as represented 
through the Legislature. If it inconveniences 
them, tough. That’s the way the game is 
played. It’s inconvenient for us sometimes to 
stay around here on Friday when you are 
from the north or the east, as compared to 
Toronto, and you have constituency obliga- 
tions. Therefore, I think it should be empha- 
sized the Legislature comes first and the will 
of the Legislature predominates over any 
inconveniences to civil servants. [I suspect 
our Liberal colleague would agree that we 
would not want tomorrow registered as a 
sitting day, 


Mr. Eaton: The fact is that you said that 
the Legislature does sit tomorrow, We are 
supposed to be sitting concurrently with it. 
We are here for that purpose. So why 
wouldn’t we continue on with what we are 
supposed to be doing? 


Mr. Samis: It’s in view of the tightness of 
the time factor. We’ve got 14 days to do 
four ministries, 


Mr. Eaton: You have been in the estimates 
before. Some of these other fellows haven't 
been here. You know at the start of an esti- 
mate it always drags because we have a lot 
of general questions. Once you get on in 


them they go through rather quickly. 


Mr. Samis: Yes, but this is a special situa- 
tion. We have four ministries and 14 days. 
It is rather different from the previous ex- 
periences. 


Mr. Eaton: And you are worrying about 
these getting through—we may be through 
tomorrow. We may wind them up tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: I think the discussion is 
probably getting a little out of hand. I 
would like to suggest that we continue now 
and we sit tomorrow. 


Mr. Samis: Can I challenge that ruling? 


Mr. Chairman: Sure. That is not a ruling. 
I am suggesting. 


Mr. Samis: I would move that we not sit 
tomorrow; that we resume sittings on Tues- 
day morning. I would make that a motion. 


Mr. Drea: Let’s hear what the chairman 
has to say about not sitting tomorrow and 
vote on it. 


Mr. Williams: If the committee does sit 
tomorrow, Mr. Chairman, what time param- 
eters are being laid down? 


Mr. Chairman: Approximately 11 o'clock 
till 1. 


Mr. Williams: We would terminate at 1 
o clock at the latest? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: On a point of order. I seem 
confused and some of my colleagues here 
seem confused. If we sit tomorrow we are 
sitting concurrently with the House. If we 
don’t sit tomorrow are we losing a day of 
the 14 days? 


Mr. Chairman: No. 


Mr. Wildman: We don’t? Can we have a 
ruling on thatP My understanding is that we 
don’t lose a day if we don’t sit tomorrow. Is 
that right? That’s what I want to ask. 


Mr. Chairman: I'll have to get a ruling 
from the clerk on that. 

To clarify that, the clerk has said he will 
get a definite ruling and before we adjourn 
at 6 p.m. we'll continue with the motion 
before us. All right? 
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Mr. Wildman: Okay, fine. 
Mr. Angus: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Johnson: I thought maybe we would 
spend the rest of the day arguing about the 
14 days. 


I’m subbing for the member for Kingston 
and the Islands (Mr. Norton). I’m quite con- 
cerned with industrial development—my riding 
is Wellington-Dufferin-Peel—and I’m sure it 
applies to a lot of the rural ridings. I’ve served 
on the industrial committee for the past eight 
years, and there is really no problem in entic- 
ing industry to come in if you have an 
industrial base; and it isn’t that hard to create 
the base. It doesn’t require that much as far 
as cost but what we do need is promotion. We 
need promotion from the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism. We have to encourage the 
ministry, or industry, to consider that there 
are places to establish other than Toronto 
and Montreal. 

When you deal with any firms, especially 
from foreign countries, they seem to feel that 
there are only two places in Canada they can 
settle—in the two larger cities. Once they 
settle in the smaller communities, they seem 
to be quite content. We’ve obtained five in 
my municipality in the last six years. Three 
of them have expanded and they seem quite 
content. I do feel that it helps in two ways. 
The rural communities are growing smaller 
because the farms are getting larger and 
there are fewer farm people. They’ve two 
choices: they can move to the cities or they 
can obtain jobs in industry. If we can’t pro- 
vide them with industry they have to locate 
in the cities, which just adds further to con- 
gestion—trafiic problems and overpopulation. 

If you don’t want to decentralize industry, 
you can certainly encourage more of the 
new industries to locate their branch plants, 
their smaller plants, especially the clean 
plants that don’t cause any pollution. We’ve 
enough problems with pollution. We don’t 
need any more. But we need industries of 
the size of 50, 100, 150 and this applies to 
practically any community in the 3,000, 
4,000 or 5,000 population range. The industry 
of this size can grow with the community 
without causing any problems with your 
schools, hospitals and sanitary facilities. It’s 
an industry that the community can accept 
and absorb without any problems, and, as 
one of the previous speakers mentioned, if 
one industry fails, you have three, four or five 
smaller ones. 

I would like to go on record as supporting 


small industries to be located in smaller 
rural communities. I think that most rural 


areas need this type of diversification to help 
offset the loss in agriculture segments. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you any comments, 
Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, under 
the vote we’re currently dealing with—while 
there’s money in there to assist the municipali- 
ties—money from the administrative and plan- 
ning points of view to assist municipalities in 
opening up new industrial lands, service lands 
in their communities—we do not as a ministry 
or as a government take the entire responsi- 
bility of moving industry into community A, 
B or C. if that should happen, you can 
imagine the power plays that would then 
commence on the minister by every committee 
figuring that it’s his responsibility to make 
sure their community is looked after. 

There has to be a degree of initiative from 
the local community. In the new programme 
that we are bringing on there will be some 
assistance programmes that will be able to 
strengthen them or support them in their 
own local promotion. Indeed, there will be 
funds in there to try to encourage them to 
find an industrial commissioner—whether he 
be for an individual community or for a 
group of communities in a given area of the 
province. 

We realize that some communities could 
not afford—nor would it be money well 
invested—to have an industrial commissioner 
on a 12-month basis. To have a piece of the 
action of an industrial commissioner and _ his 
ability to be able to dispose of land and to 
bring in the right type of industries which 
he, the community and the ministry have 
surveyed, we think it would be money well 
spent. We hope it would certainly prove 
successful in assisting the communities and 
even expanding their programmes. 


Mr. Johnson: Promotion is the main thing. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There’s no doubt about 
it that promotion is the main thing. I think 
municipalities have been somewhat reluctant 
because of the cost and they were never 
quite sure in which direction to go. I know 
some communities I have spoken with in 
various parts of the province have always 
felt the Toronto and Hamilton regions have 
such power that they just felt they couldn’t 
compete in the marketplace with a presenta- 
tion. We hope to be able to help them 
strengthen their presentations to industries. 
We hope with the assistance of our ministry, 
that they will go out and secure leads, 

When I say “with the assistance of our 
ministry,” maybe I should explain so that 
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there is a fairly clear understanding of what 
we will do. As most of you likely recall or 
know, the ministry goes into each community 
and does a complete assessment of the facili- 
ties that are available there for industry. We 
consider the availability of manpower and 
womanpower; the skills that are there; the 
social amenities that are there and so on and 
the churches and schools, as I have men- 
tioned. We know what type of land is there 
and we know the availability of water and 
sewage systems, the capacity of the systems 
and the other related services that will be 
necessary for industry if they were to locate. 

If an industry should come to our ministry 
or an inquiry should come to somebody who 
brings it to the ministry, we will try to relate 
that individual’s requirements to at least two 
or three communities in the province that 
seem to fulfil the requirements to the greatest 
degree possible. We are not going to try to 
persuade a company to go into one, two, or 
three or four of the communities. 

We will make available to it the informa- 
tion related to those communities. We will 
see to it that an industrial officer within the 
ministry will take the industrialist or his 
group of people to see the various communi- 
ties and the availability of land. Once the 
industrialists Shave had an opportunity to 
come to a determination of one or two loca- 
tions, we will introduce them to the indus- 
trial commissioner of that community if there 
happens to be one. If not, we will introduce 
them to the local council who, with our assis- 
tance in the ministry, then go on to sell them 
on the benefits of being in community A or 


We try to do it as impartially as possible. 
We do not believe it is wise to let the name 
out too soon because it is tough enough 
when you are dealing with three or four 
communities. If you let the name out and 
you had 40 of them in here you wouldn't get 
an industrialist at all. He would vanish be- 
cause of the confusion and the pressures that 
would be brought. 


Some industrialists are very careful when 
they approach our ministry. They want to 
determine at what time the local community 
will know of their interest in acquiring land. 
They are very protective of their position 
and I must say that we are very protective 
of their position as well. It is not an unknown 
situation that an industry which appeared 
interested in Ontario, because there was rival 
factions in the province, suddenly just throw 
up their hands and say: “We don’t want to 
become a public controversy. We will go 
somewhere else.” Some of them have, and 


that made it rather embarrassing for the com- 
munities. 


Mr. Johnson: There is only one other point 
that I would like to make or stress. That is, 
we should try to encourage them to consider 
some location other than Toronto. I hope 
this doesn’t bother you. Toronto has enough 
problems now with overcrowding and trans- 
portation. Let’s give the rest of the province 
a shot at it. 


Mr. Eakins: But they won’t do it unless 
the ministry takes action as a government: 
[5:00] 


Mr. Drea: I don’t want to be unduly pessi- 
mistic about it but it seems to me there’s a 
bit of a dichotomy in our position. Really, 
the municipality is the final judge of what it 
wants or doesn’t want and I think that’s very 
fair. At the same time you, through your 
associates, are having to act as the industrial 
commissioner for Ontario. The reason I say 
it's a dichotomy is that, for instance, I can 
recall a couple of years ago when you were 
working very diligently on behalf of eastern 
Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I still do. 


Mr. Drea: Yes, I know but I’m talking 
about this particular time. You were working 
very diligently yet every morning on the 
radio, the city of Mississauga, as it is now, 
was advertising; it was buying very expensive 
advertising, well done advertising, very 
attractive advertising. And obviously it was 
paying off. They did it for a prolonged 
period of time and at the end they were 
citing their results. 

As a matter of fact their advertising was 
very successful because they were saying “X 
company from Chicago bought X number 
of acres of land. Now they have 200 em- 
ployees and they really like the industrial 
parks and so forth in the city of Mississauga. 
This is the place to live,” etc, That’s around 
Malton airport and at that time we were try- 
ing to diversify into eastern Ontario. 

There is no way that you can tell the city 
of Mississauga and its industrial commis- 
sioner, who is very good, that really they 
shouldn’t do that because the rest of On- 
tario needs some. It seems to me there’s 
always going to be that dichotomy. 


‘Hon. Mr. Bennett: There’s no doubt about 
it. If we live in a society where we believe— 
I think all parties in government today be- 
lieve it—that the municipality should have 
the right to run its own show, we shouldn't 
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start saying to them, “You can do this pro- 
vided you live within the lines I set down 
for you.” The restrictions become very ques- 
tionable. 

I have had the opportunity on many occa- 
sions of opening new plant developments in 
Mississauga. I'm going to tell you that the 
municipal council, or representatives of the 
municipal council, hate to see me come out 
to open up buildings because I make no 
bones about it that while I welcome them 
to the province I wish they'd gone to some 
other location in the Province of Ontario be- 
cause I'd like it to be much more beneficial 
in a very general tax position for us. Missis- 
sauga is a very fortunate municipality, While 
it had this great development, some of the 
advertising was paid for by donated funds 
from the private sector— 


Mr. Drea: Yes, I know. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —from men who were 
in the industrial construction industry. It 
was very beneficial to have people promoting 
the lands. On the other hand, you can’t con- 
demn Mississauga. It had, as a municipality, 
very substantial capital investments both in 
purchasing the land and servicing the land. 
I think I indicated to members here yester- 
day that through our development corpora- 
tion and other various other areas we will not 
offer any: encouragement from a financial in- 
centive point of view in the loans programme. 


As I mentioned here yesterday it’s fine and 
dandy to sit here and say, “Restrict it.” You 
tell a man, “You can’t go into point A” and 
he says, “Fine. I'll go to Winnipeg or I'll 
go to Montreal.” I’m going to tell you that 
doesn’t improve the economics of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario and it doesn’t enhance your 
position or my position in eastern or northern 
Ontario because we weren't successful in 
selling it. It does mean that we have lost 
another industry. 

I suppose the optimistic way to look at it, 
if that industry happens to locate in an area 
which is not altogether acceptable—at least 
in the opinion of us at the provincial level— 
is to see what can be developed in a spinoff 
industry which could go into other parts of 
the province. 


Mr. Drea: One more question: In terms 
of the joint venture type of operation, what 
difficulties do we get into now in promoting 
thisP It seems to me this has always been a 
way in which we could use our raw mate- 
rials to the best possible advantage—in a joint 
venture operation. Do we have any difficul- 
ties now that we encounter with the federal 


legislation conceming Canadian participation 
in industry, the review board? Does that 
come into play at all in a joint venture? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You're referring to 
Canadian participation or foreign participa- 
tion in a Canadian undertaking? 


Mr. Drea: Foreign participation in our 
joint venture here. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In some cases, obvi- 
ously since they'd be buying substantial por- 
tions. I believe—and I’m just trying to recall 
the federal legislation—that in a publicly- 
held company if any one block in excess of 
10 per cent goes to other than a Canadian 
operation it must go to the review board. 
The criterion of the foreign review agency 
is to find out what will the foreign invest- 
ment do to enhance the economy of Canada. 
Obviously, if they had the technology, as an 
example, and we had the raw goods and the 
skilled labour force required— 


Mr. Drea: And they had the market. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —and they could very 
well have the market—obviously, they would 
more than likely receive very favourable con- 
sideration from that review board and from 
the governments of both Ontario and Canada. 
The Foreign Investment Review Agency, I 
think, has a purpose today, no doubt about 
it. 

Mr. Garland could speak on the joint ven- 
tures, the missions, and so on that we have 
had. We have certain things here, but we 
need the technology or we need the markets. 


Mr. Garland: In our latest bulletin, which 
I think is available, we actually have five 
pages of joint venture opportunities for Can- 
adian firms. It is a tool that our staff uses to 
try to encourage Canadian companies to par- 
ticipate in joint ventures. I think there was 
one particular situation that occurred in 
Dundas involving a foreign-owned company 
at the time the first phase of FIRA came in, 
in which the activity took place internally in 
the province. In other words, we were the 
ones who brought the two together and en- 
couraged that particular operation to take 
over a very sick company and carry on with 
an excellent product line. Before FIRA was 
actually under way, we helped the firm to 
prepare its application. 


Mr. Drea: I am not questioning what we 
do, I am questioning the impact. I know the 
joint ventures are there from Ontario, but 
what I am trying to get at is what role is the 
federal government playing with their legis- 
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lation. Is this a deterrent, or is it having any 
impact at all? 


Mr. Garland: What is being reported is — 


Mr. Drea: I know we report, sure; but I 
am talking about their decisions, really. 


Mr. Radford: We have had a joint ven- 
ture programme for years, which the federal 
government is now putting into effect. So I 
think they are very much in favour of it, 
rather than being restrictive. 


Mr. Wildman: I would just like to com- 
ment in relation to that. I agree that muni- 
cipalities must be allowed to govern their own 
affairs, but certainly not just your ministry 
but the government in general should be 
involved in trying to make it more and more 
attractive for industry to develop in other 
areas. I know the ODC and the NODC and 
the EODC are doing as much as they can to 
give loans and aid to companies to develop 
and establish in other places, but it also in- 
volves a lot of other things, such as develop- 
ing an infrastructure in an area that makes it 
more attractive for those companies to develop 
there. I don’t really think that a small com- 
munity has all of the resources or the expertise 
in order to do that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think you have 
touched on a very good point. I hope that 
we are not of the belief that every community 
wants to grow industrially, or that every 
community should grow industrially. I think 
we have to become somewhat realistic as to 
how many dollars we have available and 
whether it is logical from a land point of 
view, an investment point of view, and a few 
other things, to allow industry to plump itself 
down in the midst of a community. The 
initial brush mark across the canvas might 
look great, but if you have to scrap the paint- 
ing at the end because it has just become a 
dog’s breakfast for the community from a 
financial point of view and an economic point 
of view, then we have created a problem for 
ourselves. 

We have an _inter-ministerial committee 
that is going to assist greatly in this industrial 
parks programme I was talking about under 
this service section. It will take into account 
all of the facts and also have a great deal of 
input as to where we should be moving, at 
what pace, and the type of industries we 
should be looking at. It’s fine for a com- 
munity to come in and say they want to 
make available, let’s say as a wild guess, 250 
or 300 acres of industrial land in that com- 
munity. We want to know from a practical 
point of view, from the provincial govern- 


ment’s point of view and the industrial point 
of view, if that is a realistic number. I have 
some communities coming in and asking for 
what we believe to be a completely un- 
realistic industrial park completely serviced at 
this time. 


Mr. Wildman: Right, that is the point that 
I was trying to make, that they sometimes do 
not have the kind of information that you 
have. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Right, and you ought to 
hear them when you tell them that. They 
squeal blue murder that all of a sudden the 
government is trying to stifle their industrial 
development programme. They haven’t even 
started to crawl and they haven’t even 
walked but they want to run. What we are 
afraid of is they are going to stumble on the 
white line. 


Mr. Wildman: Perhaps you should be giving 
them a vehicle to help them. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is what we are 
doing in the process of this legislation. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 8 carried. Item 4. 


Mr. Williams: What categories do the 
service industries come into? How broad a 
definition do you apply to the service indus- 
tries? What range of business are you talking 
about? 


Mr. Garland: It breaks down into such a 
vast area, at this point in time. If you wanted 
to generally, broadly categorize it, it covers 
services to secondary manufacturing, in other 
words tertiary industry. It also covers the 
whole area of consumer service industries and 
it would cover the phase of recreational 
services to some extent, to the extent where it 
doesn’t overlap with our tourism side. It 
covers financial services which at the moment 
we ‘are not covering. Our main concentration 
at the present time would be in the area of | 
industrial services and in the consumer serv- 
ices. That’s where we are concentrating with 
our limited resources at the present time. 


Mr. Eakins: Is this just the second year of 
this division’s operation? 


Mr. Garland: Yes. The first full year. 


Mr. Eakins: It is the second coming up. 
You would describe the first year as a success? 


Mr. Garland: I think the first year was 
spent in identifying the problems of the serv- 
ice industry. What we elected to do was to 
take specific areas which we felt were quite 
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important, one being the tertiary services to 
secondary manufacturing. If I can use one 
example, what we started out and analysed 
were the services necessary in builtup indus- 
trial communities to make sure secondary 
manufacturing operated. We then went, and 
are going to, the areas that need to be de- 
veloped to try to identify the services that 
are not available in that community. There 
is one particular area on the north shore of 
Lake Huron where perhaps they were inter- 
ested in an industrial park, but their real 
identified need at this point in time is eight 
service industries that would serve the particu- 
lar mines that are in that area. 


Mr. Eakins: I was just wondering. I notice 
the increase is $269,000. So it is a result 
of this first year’s performance that you re- 
quire this? 

Mr. Garland: Yes. 


ion. Mr. Bennett: Yes. One thing that we 
have brought into the service sector that was 
not in prior to this date is the allocation of 
funds for the film industry programme to try 
to stimulate some activity there. We are still 
in discussions with them. 


Mr. Eakins. I see. Okay. 
Mr. Chairman: Item 4 carried. 
Vote 2002 agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Thank you, Mr. Garland. 
I call on Mr. W. A. Fowler, the executive 
director of the division of trade to join with 
us now. 


On vote 2003: 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1, programme adminis- 
tration of the trade development programme. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: This will relate now to 


the trade missions that you were entering 
upon a few minutes ago. 


Mr. Eakins: Under item 1? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. Item 1 is the pro- 
gramme administration. Item 3, international 
marketing. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1 carried. Item 2. 
[5:15] 

Mr. Eakins: I would like to know what 
return benefits we in Ontario have received 


from our trade missions in the past year. In 
1973, for instance, 29 missions produced— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is under what we call item 3 of 


this vote. Are you referring to the trade 
missions? 


Mr. Eakins: Yes, international. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that it is one of the few areas in which 
there has been a decrease in programme and 
activities. It stands out like a sore thumb. I 
guess I could put it that way. I was just 
wondering what were the circumstances that 
have shown this particular sector of the trade 
development programme to have waned or 
not to be apparently as aggressive as far as 
involvement of government expenditure is 
concerned over the past year. 


Mr. Fowler: Mr. Chairman, the domestic 
marketing branch just got underway last 
year. We did have our promotional expenses 
for that particular branch, which is the sum 
of $200,000. In this past year, we changed 
that sum over to my own office, the executive 
director of the administration side. This is 
one of the reasons for that drop in the 
budget. 


Mr. Williams: What did the $200,000 
relate to? 


Mr. Fowler: That was on our promotional 
advertising in the domestic marketing branch. 
That was changed over. It was only a book 
entry into the administration side. That 
accounts for one of the large amounts, There 
were other amounts that were taken out of 
the domestic marketing side. We had quite a 
big expense on seminars in the first year but 
we decided to cut that down and in the 
second year put more over to the interna- 
tional branch. It was really a book entry 
that has caused that changeover from the 
domestic marketing into the administration 
side. 


Mr. Williams: I understand that. Your 
closing comment, however, indicated there 
was a twofold reason though primarily a 
book entry situation. But latterly, I think you 
said in your concluding remarks, the empha- 
sis was transferred to the _ international 
marketing area rather than the domestic. 
Was I correct in that understanding? 


Mr. Fowler: Right. You are referring to 
this drop in services from $373,000 in 1974- 
1975 to $58,000. Of that amount, $200,000, 
which was advertising and promotional, 
which was taken care of in the domestic 
marketing side, we moved over into the 
administration side which comes under my 
direct control, 
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Mr. Williams: I understand that, but I 
thought your concluding comment indicated 
that also more emphasis has been given in 
the international marketing area than in 
domestic marketing. 


Mr. Fowler: Yes, in the first year of the 
domestic marketing side we did put most of 
the advertising there to try to promote that 
branch. Then by having it under administra- 
tion, I have divided the emphasis up both 
on the domestic marketing and the inter- 
national marketing advertising. 


Mr. Williams: Does that necessarily reflect 
that there is a lesser interest being given to 
the domestic area? 


Mr. Fowler: No, it doesn’t. 


Mr. Williams: That is what I wanted to 
clear up. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, first, to com- 
ment, I would like to express my dissatis- 
faction that one of the participants in the 
trade missions is a company that I think we 
all have heard of and which has many arms 
and fingers and tentacles. It is quite sur- 
prising to see that Canadian Pacific Hotels 
has had its fare paid to two areas in the 
world, one being to Poland and Romania 
and the other to Kenya, Zambia and Malawi. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: This is item 3, but I 
can clear it up now so that there is no 
misunderstanding. In the trade missions, we 
select industries that we believe have an 
opportunity of getting into a foreign posi- 
tion, into an export position. In the field of 
tourism, and we will deal with that one, we 
take people on what we call tourism missions 
to develop foreign tourism into Ontario. 
Indeed, we might select eight firms to go 
with us and for those we would pay their 
economy return fare to the point and back. 
We might also have firms that would appre- 
ciate the opportunity of going on the mission 
because we are the catalyst organizing things 
in other countries for them. They pay their 
own way fare-wise, hotel-wise and so on. In 
other words, we like to think that if there 
are others who have a real desire to go, we 
don’t restrict it. We don’t want to finance it 
because we have only a limited number of 
dollars. We also look at who they happen 
to be—in one or two others you will notice 
an outfit known as CIL—CIL paid its own 
way. But we were the catalyst. 


Mr. Angus: You are suggesting that CP 
did, in fact, pay their own way. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is correct. I can 
assure you that when their name came on 
the sheet, I also had a little comment. 


Mr. Angus: One other item in the trade 
missions. A company which has a major base 
in Thunder Bay—in fact, tomorrow they will 
be signing a $50 million contract with the 
government of Mexico—went on a trade 
mission to the west coast of the US, I am not 
certain which area of the west coast. I hope 
when companies go on these trade missions 
your ministry takes a look at their corporate 
structure—at what other subsidiaries they 
have. What I am getting at is Hawker 
Siddeley has a subsidiary in BC which re- 
cently took over the trailer construction por- 
tion from Thunder Bay. I hope that trade 
mission sponsored by Ontario did not relate 
to that move west. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, we do an analysis 
—I just cleared it. 


We try to do an analysis of the industry 
potential in the marketplace to which we 
happen to be going. Some people have asked 
us why we take other than a Canadian com- 
pany—a parent company, a foreign company. 
They are producing goods in this country and 
they could very well have an export potential. 
If we can increase their sales volume, we can 
increase job opportunities. A lot of these sub- 
sidiary companies have to stand on their own 
two feet. If they cannot stand on their own 
two feet, they just sink. So it’s imperative 
that we, as a government, try to secure their 
financial position to safeguard the employ- 
ment opportunities they created. Once they 
are in Ontario, it’s all to our credit if we 
can do something to increase their volume of 
production. We are very careful though. We 
don’t like to get into any dog fights with two 
industries, one against the other. 


Mr. Fowler: If I might add to that, some- 


times a company with a plant in Ontario has — 


plants in other provinces as well. Most of the 
product may be made here, but certain items 
may be made in the other plants. It is a help 
for Canada as a whole if Ontario gets some 
advantage from it. 


Mr. Drea: Just out of curiosity I’d like to 
explore the possibilities of a trade mission to 
Taiwan. There are some Chinese companies: 
in Taiwan that are interested in joint ven- 
tures in Canada. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we could do that 
under item 8, international marketing de- 
velopments. 
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Mr. Peterson: What are the minister’s views 
on government participation in venture capi- 
tal business? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We are not dealing in 
the area of venture capital at the moment. 
Mr. Chairman, if you want I can give some 
brief description of it. 


Mr. Chairman: We will deal with that 
under another vote. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Under 2005, operations 
division. 


Mr. Chairman: Can the Chair say item 2 
is carried? Carried. Item 3. 


Mr. Eakins: I’d like to know what return 
benefits we in Ontario have received from 
our trade missions in the past year. In 1973, 
for instance, 29 missions produced first-year 
sales of about $16 million—these are your 
figures I am using. I’d also like to know what 
has been done in the last year with marketing 
opportunities in South America in terms of 
high technology in the lumbering, mining, 
and electricity-producing industries. I under- 
stand that past research for that continent 
has revealed consumer products, as we know 
them, are not as marketable for a variety of 
socio-economic reasons. So in that light, what 
developments have you made in these other 
heavy-duty items? 

On another point, has the cost of air fares 
caused any cutbacks in the missions as it did 
last year, from 42 to 38? Or did you take this 
into account in the original estimate of the 
number of missions? 


Mr. Fowler: To answer the last part of 
your question first, we did take into account 
that there would be increased air fares this 
year. However, even during the year they 
have been going up continually and there 
have been instances where we've had to be a 
little bit more selective with our missions. 
Where usually we took eight people, if there 
was some doubt of getting an extra company 
we would cut it down to seven to see if we 
could maintain the number of missions dur- 
ing the year with the limited amount of 
money that we had. 

To answer your question about Latin 
America, yes, to sell consumer products in 
Latin America is very difficult. We have had 
a number of missions down there and we 
are concentrating mostly on companies that 
can sell capital products involved in capital 
projects. We also have had some companies 
that were unable to sell in that market be- 
cause of restrictions and import controls. We 
have been encouraging such companies to 


look into the possibility of having their 
products made there under a joint venture 
or licensing arrangement so the Canadian 
company would get some advantage in the 
way of royalties or by sending certain com- 
ponent parts down there for manufacturing. 


Mr. B. Newman: I want to ask of the 
minister if there is any analysis as to the 
labour content of materials exported on these 
trade missions and so forth so that, in dealing 
with that specific jurisdiction, we don’t im- 
port any more goods or products from that 
country other than the amount, or that the 
labour content of both be in balance fairly 
well. Or that we have the surplus rather than 
the deficit. 


In other words, in the manufacture of, say, 
a wheel that goes on any vehicle, we know 
the exact amount of labour involved—the 
hours, minutes and even the seconds—plus 
the amount of material that’s involved. We 
may not know, but the industry does know. 
If it’s known that in the production of that 
wheel there may be only 15 minutes of 
labour, and if we export a given number of 
wheels, we can multiply the number of 
wheels times 15 minutes to determine if we 
are in balance as far as labour content is con- 
cerned, rather than as far as dollars are con- 
cerned. 


Mr. Fowler: I’m not aware that we have 
any breakdown in terms of the actual labour 
involved. One can only really take it on the 
amount of dollars of our exports, and it was 
mentioned the other day that about 23 per 
cent of our gross provincial product is made 
up of exports. Much of that is natural re- 
sources, admittedly. All we can do is try to 
calculate on the basis that “X” factory sales 
of, say, $45,000 would employ one person. 
This varies in different industries. There may 
be some areas where there is $50,000 or 
$60,000 in “X” factory sales which relates to 
one job. In other areas it may be only 
$30,000. 

We have been having discussions with 
Statistics Canada to see if we can determine 
a more accurate figure on “X” factory sales 
as it relates to jobs. A more accurate way, of 
course, would be to get involved in value 
added, but I’m not aware that there is any 
real way of telling the actual manpower in- 
volved in exports. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would think that almost 
every industry that operates in the Province 
of Ontario works on a labour content basis 
and knows the amount of labour involved in 
the production of a particular piece of mate- 
rial. The automotive industry, for example, 
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knows to the minute and the second the 
amount of labour involved in the production 
of every. single piece. I would assume those 
figures are available. They may not want to 
reveal them to you but they would: know. 

We may be exporting goods that are very 
low in the use of our manpower and import- 
ing goods that have a lot of labour involved. 
For example, a pound of steel might leave 
here and, let’s say, for the want of a figure, 
it involves 15 minutes of labour, while we 
import watch springs that might involve 20 
hours of labour. 


[5:30] 


Mr. Fowler: We are aware, of course, that 
this is one of our problems with Japan. We 
realize that we are importing many items 
from Japan that have a high labour content, 
whereas our exports to Japan, generally speak- 
ing, do not have a high labour content— 
mostly natural resources, which are maybe 
only semi-processed. 


Of course, we are doing everything we 
can to see if we can sell more manufactured 
products to Japan and we are continually 
pointing that out to them, particularly at the 
federal level. There have been a number of 
meetings with Japan to point out to them 
that we want to try to get more business 
with them where it relates to manufactured 
goods coming out of Canada. 


Mr. B. Newman: We always think of 
balance of payment in dollars, but we never 
think of balance of payments in the amount 
of labour involved in the manufacture or the 
production of a certain thing. We export 
wheat and import puffed rice or puffed wheat. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Our very first concern 
is to try to get into the export market as many 
goods as possible with a high dollar volume. 
Obviously, dollar volume does at times have 
some relationship to labour content and things 
of that nature. It would be great if you 
could sit back and you were a country that 
was in demand for everything you made. You 
could select the items you were going to 
export. Let me assure you, we don’t turn any 
down. 


Mr. B. Newman: I really don’t say that we 
should select what we are going to export. I 
say that we should try to export as much as 
we possibly can of the items that have a 
high labour content rather than export a lot 
of the products that have very little labour 
content. I think we should have figures to 
show the amount of labour content in practi- 
cally everything that we export. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What would be the use of 
the figures? The fact is, very clearly and very 
distinctly, this ministry and the federal govern- 
ment work very close together in trying to 
export from Ontario and from Canada as 
many goods as we possibly can that are 
manufactured here. One of the emphases that 
we have placed upon our negotiations and 
discussions with other countries of the world 
is that we want to see our natural resources 
upgraded closer to a finished product than 
we have been able to succeed at doing over 
the last number of years. 


I can give you some statistics which are 
not pleasant in respect to raw goods leaving 
Canada—not so much Ontario but Canada— 
and going into Japan and then the reverse 
position, because they are just about in that 
reversed position. 


About 98 per cent of our exports to Japan 
are in raw goods; two per cent in finished 
salable items, and when we look at the flow 
back into Canada it is just about the reverse— 
98 per cent finished goods; two per cent raw. 


‘Mr. B. Newman: This is what disturbs me. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The fact is that if I 
didn’t know how many man hours went into 
making a wheel it doesn’t really bother me; I 
am interested in whether we can sell that 
wheel in the United States or in Great Britain 
or in the European Economic Community or 
wherever else it might be. That’s really what 
we are striving for. 


Mr. B. Newman: We wouldn’t make it in 
the first place if we couldn’t sell it, remember. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t know. I see a 
few stockpiles around this province and around 
Canada at the moment, and I am not quite 
sure what they were made for. 


Mr. B. Newman: It disturbs me a bit when 
I see the labour content being involved in the 
auto trade pact. We will bring in from the 
United States a ready-finished or practically 
finished stamping, our industry will punch 
two holes in it and it goes over there as 
Canadian content simply because it went 
through our hands a bit. I don’t think that 
is really right. I understand there is a lot 
of that going on. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The only thing that 
relates to Canadian content is the processing 
that we do in this country. 


Mr. B. Newman: It depends on what you 
call processing. If the processing is simply 
punching three or four holes in it that’s not 
processing. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is the cost factor. 
That’s right, the cost factor and the value of 
that added service is the export value in the 
auto pact agreement, that’s all. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are more informed 
than I am, Mr. Minister, and your officials 
are, but what I am told is that a lot of the 
sub-assemblies that are brought in have very 
little Canadian labour added to them and 
then they are sent back for assembly in the 
United States and they are considered as 
Canadian content and that vehicle comes back, 
completely manufactured, into Canada. To 
what extent it goes on I don’t know, but I 
am told this. Your officials can probably 
answer a little better. This is the kind of 
thing we’ve got to watch. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I grant you the inter- 
pretation of the whole Act becomes difficult. 
That’s why there are a great number of 
lawyers working for all the automotive asso- 
ciations—I’m thinking now of the Canadian 
automotive parts manufacturers and so on—to 
make sure the agreement has lived up to its 
full intent since it was signed some years ago. 

I have travelled on lengthy trips through 
your part of the province on three or four 
occasions to visit many of them. I’m always 
amazed at the volume of production in your 
part of the province by casting people and 
so on which is used 100 per cent in the United 
States’ manufacturing of automobiles. There’s 
no doubt that one of the big challenges this 
ministry has is to try to improve our labour 
content in the automotive industry, as it is in 
any other we can get into. 


Mr. B. Newman: In any industry, right. 


Mr. Cunningham: I don’t want to overwork 
this point but I think Mr. Newman has a 
very good point here. I think possibly now 
would be the time when we realized that a 
study of this would be a very meaningful 
exercise. Certainly, we in the government 
have the leverage, I think, to work with these 
companies so that this could be determined. 
We could certainly make a much more con- 
centrated effort, if I could say, to develop 
secondary and tertiary industry and find out 
where these areas exist so that we might 
eliminate this practice. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m not sure that I 
follow your question. You’re relating to the 
labour content of the goods? 


Mr. Cunningham: Yes, I am. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: With labour content of 
the goods we’re into what we call exporting, 


the opportunity of exporting goods manu- 
factured in Ontario. We continue to follow 
all the manufacturing opportunities in On- 
tario and try to get their goods moving out 
of the country. We have seminars; we have 
promotional tours; we have a great number 
of other things. While it might be interesting 
to know how many minutes it takes to pro- 
duce a widget, is it going to enhance the 
position of trying to export it? I don’t think 
it is. 

We continue to try, as we explained to Mr. 
Newman under a previous vote, to expand 
industries within the various parts of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. I’d be glad to discuss it fur- 
ther with you as to what you see as the need. 
Maybe I’m missing the point completely. 
What do you see as the need in knowing of 
what the labour factor is in producing? 


Mr. Cunningham: I think, with respect, 
that your perspective has been on dollars. 
Certainly I think that has been appropriate. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me just clarify that. 
That has been a world perspective. It’s not 
singular to Ontario; it’s Canada, it’s the 
United States. We’ve all dealt in dollars. 


Mr. Cunningham: I accept that but I think 
in addition to that, in fairness to our labour 
market, we might consider a study of this 
which would possibly augment your previous 
perspective. In the long run, for the people 
of Ontario, there might possibly be greater 
employment opportunities. 


Mr. Fowler: If someone is successful in 
the export market and has a sale very often 
they write to us and say, “Because I’ve been 
able to increase my exports I’m now able to 
employ five or eight or 10 more people.” I 
think this is really where it relates to jobs. 
I think this is the important part. 


Mr. Eakins: I was going to ask a ques- 
tion, Mr. Minister, Next year the Olympics 
are in Canada and it seems to me this is a 
ready-made opportunity for us to sell on the 
international market since we will have a lot 
of people coming to our doorstep. What steps 
is your ministry taking to take advantage of 
these people coming to Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are two things. 
First of all, I should explain that there is a 
very difficult rule set down, I think maybe 
rightly so, by COJO—I think it’s by Olympics 
period—that countries are not permitted to 
get involved within the Olympic sites on a 
commercial basis. 

In other words, we had a great idea, at 
least I thought it was a great idea. Down at 
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the Kingston waterfront, where the boating 
activities will take place for the Olympics in 
1976, we were proposing to put in a mam- 
moth-size display of goods manufactured in 
Ontario, particularly those relating to the 
boating industry and so on. When we pro- 
ceeded to make arrangements for it, trying 
to make a contract, we were advised very 
quickly that was completely out of the ques- 
tion. There are no provisions. 

The other thing we will do is that our 
people in our foreign offices around the world 
will be in touch with industrialists who will 
more than likely be coming to Ontario next 
year. We will be providing opportunities for 
them to come and do some plant tours and 
tours of various communities when we have 
an indication they have a desire—maybe not 
tomorrow, maybe not in 1976—but they are 
looking at the possibility of plant expansion 
outside of their own country. 


Mr. Eakins: I think this is an excellent op- 
portunity to take advantage of these people 
coming from around the world to Canada. 
Ontario shouldn’t miss these opportunities, 
because this is really better than trade mis- 
sions to another country. I know there are 
going to be a tremendous number of people 
coming to this country next year for the 
Olympics. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I might explain some- 
thing under the vote we are dealing with at 
the moment. While we have missions that 
go out of Ontario to various parts of the 
world, we also have provisions in the alloca- 
tion of funds for what we call incoming 
buyers. In other words, when we are advised 
that an individual has a desire to come here 
and where, in the opinion either of the 
Canadian representative in the foreign land 
or our Own representative in one of our 
foreign offices, it would be— 


Mr. Eakins: Beneficial. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —to our benefit, then 
we will see to it that the same type of cour- 
tesies are extended. There is a return ticket 
to come over so that we have an opportu- 
nity to present our case. It’s been very pro- 


fitable. 

Mr. Eakins: So this is being developed 
through your people in the various countries 
in connection with the Olympics. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct. 


Mr. Pillgrem: Together very closely with 
the federal people. 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: I think we should com- 
pliment the federal government for the op- 
portunities that we've had in working with 
them in many of the foreign countries. We 
certainly don't cover as many as they do, 
nor is it our intention to try and cover as 
many. They have been very courteous to 
our delegations when they have gone out 
into the various parts of the world where we 
are not represented, seeing to it that the mis- 
sion is completely put together. They put all 
of the facilities that they have at the disposal 
of the ministry people. It does have a reward- 
ing factor for us. 


Mr. Chairman: Just before Mr. Peterson 
speaks, I would like to inform members that 
the motion presented by the member for 
Cornwall (Mr. Samis) has been withdrawn, 
upon the advice of the Clerk. That means 
we will be sitting tomorrow. 


Mr. Peterson: Are there any mechanisms 
whereby you monitor the ongoing value from 
trade missions? 


Mr. Fowler: Oh yes. 


Mr. Peterson: I am just looking at your 
report here. There is roughly $18 million in 
sales as a result of trade missions; $3 million 
as a result of incoming buyers; $2 million as 
a result of international exhibitions. What 
would be your cumulative ongoing figures? 
Could you tell me something about the total? 


Mr. Fowler: We have records on each of 
the trade missions that we have been sending 
out over a numbers of years. We do have 
our fellows follow up on a six-month basis. 
They go back to a company and say, “Look, 
you said that you had taken a sample order 
of $20,000. You thought you would get an- 
other $100,000 in the next six months. Have 
you, in fact, got the business; and, if not, 
why not?” 

We are continually following up to see 
what business they are getting. In most cases 
they really get more than they originally 
anticipated, it they really put the effort into 
it. If they don’t, of course, we push them to 
see that they do put the effort into it. 


Mr. Peterson: Could you tell me what the 
figures are as the results of the international 
trade missions and the international market- 
ing branch for 1974? 

Mr. Fowler: On international trade fairs? 


Mr. Peterson: Yes. It seems to me your 


programme of somewhere over $1 million © 
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generated about $23 million in sales in the 
first year. Would you agree with that? 


[5:45] 


Mr. Fowler: Yes, our actual trade missions 
in 1974-75 brought in just over $16 million. 
The international trade fairs we were in- 
volved in in 1974-1975 brought us_ initial 
sales of $1,818,200. We look on the immedi- 
ate sales side where it is important and we 
would like to relate this to the expenditure. 
This, admittedly, is the real reason we are 
trying to get out and get business. 

Very often it is much more beneficial to a 
company if he can make arrangements with 
a good agent or distributor when he is over 
there on a trade mission, or at a trade fair. 
This will give him better long-term results. 

We encourage that, rather than having him 
go over there, try to get a sale, and maybe 
go back again in another three or four months; 
for if he doesn’t, he doesn’t get further busi- 
ness. So we try to get him lined up with a 
good agent or distributor. Then we follow 
up and we find this brings the business. 


Mr. Peterson: I am interested in trying to 
monitor results because it’s a pretty costly 
programme—$23 million worth of business is 
not a heck of a lot by international standards— 


Mr. Fowler: No. 


Mr. Peterson: —or by anybody’s standards. 
Unless there is some indication somewhere 
that you are getting good and _ substantial 
follow-up, you are running over five per cent 
superimposed upon the company’s cost of 
sales. I have spoken to several people who 
have been on international trade missions. 
They tell me that they have never drunk so 
much in their lives, that there is very little 
efficacy and that they really did it out of 
courtesy to the government. 


Mr. Pillgrem: I don’t agree with that. 


Mr. Peterson: I don’t want to quote names 
here. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Maybe I should just 
have something to say from a political point 
of view. I am sure most of you have read on 
various ocasions where I, as the minister— 
and previous ministers, both provincially and 
federally—have gone on government-spons- 
ored trade missions. Some would question 
why a minister should go on a trade mission. 
Well I questioned it the first time I went out, 
I guarantee it. 

I got there and I started to find out what 
happens when a minister comes along. While 
you have industrialists and the people in the 


field, both federally and provincially, who are 
able to do a great deal in arranging appoint- 
ments and so on, there are a number of doors 
in companies of the world that won’t open 
unless a politician happens to be along. 


I can think of places like Indonesia. I can 
think of places like Brazil. I can go through a 
number of other countries where the oppor- 
tunities of dealing with governments, which 
are controlling a great number of the indus- 
tries, just do not arise unless the political 
representative of government is there. 


I have been on three major missions since 
I have been minister and I haven’t ex- 
perienced what you comment on. I have ex- 
perienced the reverse, where ‘businessmen 
have said to us, we are here for three days, 
four days in the next community, maybe 
three days in the next community. At the end 
of 12 days they are on their way back to 
Toronto or wherever they happen to come 
from, and most of their problem is in the 
number of appointments that we have 
arranged for them. They find themselves 
wearing out at the end of five or six or seven 
days. 

I would be less than honest with you if I 
said that 100 per cent of the people who go 
out on a mission apply themselves to the job 
at hand. It would be great if I could pre- 
judge the one or two individuals I have met 
who didn’t put themselves to work at the job 
they were there for as diligently as they should 
have. I have no hesitation in saying to you, 
as an individual who has made the trip— 
everyone thinks it is great that the minister 
had a holiday—I went for 21 days to southeast 
Asia, covered 25,000 miles and eight coun- 
tries. You think that is a holiday? When I 
came back I was ready for a holiday. 

An industrialist is in no different position. 
You are always working with the difficulty 
of translation services, not being familiar with 
the conditions. I can only defend businessmen 
I have met on these missions 100 per cent. 
They were dedicated. 


Mr. Peterson: I am not so concerned about 
that because I have done business with many 
of the countries you have travelled through. 
I have never once been involved with a 
government official. You occasionally invite 
them when you are signing an agreement just 
for the official photograph; that’s been my 
experience. They have been a_ hindrance 
rather than a help. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Can IJ interrupt? 


Mr. Peterson: What I am suggesting to you 
rather than give my opinion or that of others 
I have talked to, I just question whether the 
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results of $23 million worth of business out 
of this department justifies its existence. Do 
you feel it does? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If you are going to do 
everything on a dollar for dollar position, it 
would be difficult to say that every mission 
was a self-sustaining mission, I have to be 
able, I think, as a businessman, to look at the 
long-range opportunities which will come. 


Mr. Peterson: That’s why I asked you what 
the historical record is—if this year’s pro- 
gramme will generate $100 million worth of 
sales next year, or $500 million. That’s why I 
am asking. Give me an historical perspective 
on this thing. What results have you got for 
the last five years? 


Mr. Fowler: I would like to read a letter 
to you, if I may. It is dated July 15, 1975 
and it will give you the idea. Many of these 
companies are involved in large capital proj- 
ects which are the only thing we can sell in 
many of these countries, as was mentioned 
earlier. This company wrote us a letter on 
July 15, 1975, referring to a trade mission in 
which it participated in February, 1974; 
that’s almost a year and a half afterwards. 
The letter said: 


We've just received our first major order. 
This order, whose value is over $500,000, 
is for four-inch, eight-inch and 18-inch 
characters and associated controllers for 
four race tracks in the Sydney area. As a 
result of the trade mission, we selected STC 
Can. Pty. Ltd. as our agents. The decision 
was a difficult one with the alternative 
being AWA. 


I won't go through the whole letter, but I just 
wanted to point out to you that business can 
sometimes only be realized a year and a half 
or two years later. Admittedly, when we take 
the people on a mission, we give them a form 
to complete. We usually send this form after 
they've been back three or four weeks and 
have been able to sort themselves out, asking 
them what business they actually did on the 
mission and what they feel they may do in 
the future. As I say, we follow up afterwards 
to see if they are actually doing this business 
in the future. 

What we don’t do is we don’t come to you 
and say: “As a result of the mission, we did 
$X million; and now this year, as a result of 
that, it is now up to $20 million and $30 
million.” We would be following up on those 
people to go on missions continually. We do 
follow them up for about 18 months after- 
wards and we are in touch with them further 
than that, but we are not onto them all the 
time to say how much business did they do 


today so that we keep any continual record 
of it. It is really to make sure that they are 
now solidly in the market and they are get- 
ting business. This is really what I think our 
main job is. 


Mr. Peterson: I would suggest to you that 
it would be worth monitoring. Frequently 
programmes like this become a function of 
the aggrandisement of the government and 
maybe become ongoing programmes that are 
pretty tough to get out of and are a nice 
holiday for several people because they are 
treated very well. 


I, as a businessman, question the efficacy 
of a great number of these programmes. It 
seems to me the results on the face of them, 
unless there is evidence to the contrary, are 
not very good and that there are better pro- 
grammes you could do, if you were to 
develop an export credit programme. Those 
are the real problems facing business today. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have an export 
credit programme. 


Mr. Peterson: I know you do and it is 
pretty cumbersome to get through. There 
are other ways of financing. Most of these 
businesses, the ones we are trying to encour- 
age, arent serious capital problems. My 
opinion is that there would be a better ap- 
proach to these types of problems. 


I'm trying to be constructive here. Those 
are the serious problems faced by business- 
men today, and they are not the ones going 
on a trip. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I grant you the present 
programme can always be put into question 
as to whether the dollar volume is really re- 
turned. Not all of it is easy to account for. 
I recall a mission we went on where it was 
virtually technology. It will be five years be- 
fore it starts to produce anything in returns 
for us. It is an atomic development. 


I think of one that we went on a short time 
ago which is into an area which has a mass 
requirement of planning, architectural and 
engineering skills that will be needed. I know 
that one won't be any short-range problem. 
And there are others that are difficult to 
measure. 


We take, to some degree, some advice and 
guidance, I must say, from the federal minis- 
try. We consult with them on the products 
with which we are trying to penetrate the 
market as to whether they concur with our 
findings. I’m not going to say that on all 
occasions where they may not agree with us 
we would turn a particular manufacturer 
away if he indicated he had some desire. 
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I say in fairness that we are always inter- 
ested in trying to bring new programmes on 
that will help us to expand the export poten- 
tial. Unless we get into the marketplace, 
while it might be somewhat expensive initi- 
ally to get into it, unless we do penetrate 
it and put Ontario’s name forward and our 
manufacturing names forward, we'll be lost. 


I have to doubt sometimes whether some 
of the foreign offices we operate are essential. 
While I make that statement, there are two 
or three other provinces going out and open- 
ing up offices around the world, as if they 
were a dime a dozen. You know, the costs 
just stagger the imagination of myself as the 
minister in this province. I just can’t believe 
it. 


I said to the federal-provincial conference 
not so long ago that I thought we might try 
and revamp some of our programmes. I’m 
sitting with the ministers of at least two of 
the most industrialized provinces in Canada, 
and their attitude is that they thought we 
should be moving in exactly the opposite 
direction. Federally, they think we should be 
keeping our position strong in the foreign 
marketplace. 


But if you have some ideas of areas that 
we could penetrate, new programmes that we 
could bring in, were more than anxious to 
sit down and discuss it in detail and try to 
see what they can do for us. 


Mr. Peterson: The single biggest problem 
facing business today is the capital problem. 
That is the kind of thing that I would be 
working on. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am going to tell you 
that there jis no fiction of the imagination in 
the shortage of capital in a great number of 
operations. Most of these companies we're 
dealing with, of course, are in a fairly stable 
position. But the opportunities of expanding 
their markets is what’s necessary. The capital 
problem I’m always interested in discussing, 
but that would have to come under ODC. 

I've asked in the last sitting of the House; 
and, Mr. Samis, I'm sure you got a letter 
from me as did all the other members, which 
very carefully asks for new ideas in how the 
development corporation programme of this 
province could be expanded, within realism, 
to assist in the capital programmes and so on. 
I have to tell you that a great number of 
letters came back saying that the programmes 
we had in place appeared to be serving the 
bill. We had some, I must admit—those rep- 
resenting farm communities—who were very 
aggressive in telling me how we should bring 


in some new financing programmes for the 
farm area, which doesn’t fall within ODC. 
But if there are some ideas, I’m more than 
receptive to see what we can do. 


Mr. Peterson: Just to sum up—basically my 
concern is that with the province competing 
and the federal government being involved in 
similar programmes, I think there could be 
more co-ordination and less waste. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me just not confuse 
you that were competing. Any programme 
that we happen to be conducting as far as 
trade missions are concerned is cross-refer- 
enced with the federal government. The 
federal government sees it essential that prov- 
inces take their manufactures and make them 
present in the marketplace. The federal 
government's job isn’t to come in and do it 
for Ontario and Quebec. They'll do it on 
certain lines where they see there are some 
advantages from a national point of view. 
Quebec’s doing it successfully, BC has started 
a very ambitious programme, Manitoba 
got into it in the last few years, Alberta is 
into it very strongly, and New Brunswick and 
some of the other provinces have also moved 
into it, not with the same degree of effec- 
tiveness because they just don’t have the 
diversity of industry to go into a foreign 
marketplace and to find opportunities for their 
manufacturers. 


We have one thing in Ontario. We can 
either put together a trade mission on a 
single-item basis—in other words, a particular 
line of goods—or we can take out a trade 
mission which is composed of people of vary- 
ing types of products or compatible products 
so that when others are looking at markets 
they could very well be assisting one another 
in the foreign country. 


Mr. Peterson: Just on the face of it I 
would say that 37 trade missions to 48 differ- 
ent countries with a result of $18 million in 
sales is a pretty dismal performance for the 
money involved. 


Mr. Fowler: You will find out, sir, if you 
do a little calculation that it’s around $70 
million in sales that we know of, not looking 
over a long-term period for every dollar that 
we're spending. In fact, it is a pretty good 
retum on your money. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s now 6 o'clock and we 
have two other people who have asked to 
speak on this vote, so I guess we will carry 
it over until the next session. 


Mr. Eaton: Before we leave that one on 
trade missions and the return of dollars, I'd 
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just like to point out that you can’t measure 
on just what you sell this year. We were 
involved in a trade mission in 1966 that had 
less than $1 million worth of sales. This year, 
well be over $20 million in sales. 


Mr. Peterson: I asked that question but I 
didn’t get an answer. 
[6:00] 


Mr. Chairman: Just before we adjourn, I’d 
like to inform the committee that the mem- 
ber for Cornwall (Mr. Samis) has withdrawn 
his motion; I believe we're aware of that. I’ve 
discussed the matter with the government 
House leader, and he will discuss tomorrow 
morning with the other House leaders 


whether it’s possible to consider Friday morn- 
ing and, in this case, Tuesday evening, as 
sitting days. 

It appears now that this committee will not 
sit on Monday or on Tuesday afternoon, be- 
cause on Monday afternoon I believe the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Lewis) is re- 
plying to the Throne Speech and on Tuesday 
the member for Brant-Oxford-Norfolk (Mr. 
Nixon) will be replying to the Throne Speech. 
Therefore, we will sit tomorrow morning— 
I'd like to say starting 10 minutes after the 
question period; we started about 30 minutes 
after the question period today—and then we 
will sit on Tuesday evening at 8 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 6:05 p.m. 
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The committee met at 11:05 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(continued ) 
On vote 2003: 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee to 
order. We will begin with item 8, vote 2008. 


Mr. Eaton: The point that I wanted to 
bring up with you, Mr. Minister, was in re- 
gard to the contacts being made in inter- 
national markets with companies. With respect 
to the companies that you are setting up 
contacts with, does any of your staff do any 
research into their financial stability for our 
people who are going to be selling products 
to them, who are taking orders with them 
and so on? Do we have people on the staff 


who are doing this type of research to supply 


this information to our sales people? 


Mr. Fowler: Yes. When we are selecting 
people to go on missions, the first thing we 
try to determine is whether they are really 
serious about exporting. Secondly, we want 
to satisfy ourselves that they do have the 
production capabilities to cope with any 
orders they may get. Thirdly, we also want 
to make sure that they are able to handle 
the extra financial stress that may be placed 
upon them in any export orders, that they 
may get. Once that is determined, we then 
check either with our office abroad or the 
trade commissioner’s office to see if their 
product would have an opportunity in that 
particular marketplace. If all of these things 
are in place, of course, this man is taken on 
the mission. We do check their financial 
resources. 


Mr. Eaton: You are talking about checking 
on the financial ability of the people here. 
I'm talking about checking on the people 
they are going to sell to, the people you 
are putting them in touch with in other 
countries and so on. 


Mr. Fowler: The appointments for the 
people on the other side are usually set up 
either by our offices abroad or those of the 
trade commissioner. They are companies 
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which are well known to our offices or the 
federal offices and are financially capable as 
far as we can determine. We do, however, 
always tell the people that the onus is really 
on them to ensure that they are going to 
get their payment all right. Usually it is done 
through a letter of credit or through a con- 
firming house. 


Mr. Eaton: Through the federal govern- 
ment there is a programme which guarantees 
payment to some of our people selling abroad. 
Do we have any close contact or connection 
with that? 


Mr. Fowler: Yes, we work very closely 
with the Export Development Corp. This is 
usually on larger capital projects. They usually 
get involved only when it is a transaction 
over $1 million. 


Mr. Eaton: We also supply some credit for 
people who are making sales abroad, export 
sales, do we not? To what extent does that 
help our people; what amount can they get 
up toP 


Mr. Fowler: This is under the Ontario 
Development Corp., the EODC and_ the 
NODC, which I think will be covered a little 


later, sir. 
Mr. Eaton: Okay. 


Mr. Wildman: Yesterday, in discussion in 
relation to the previous speaker, we were 
discussing trade missions and financial aid for 
companies exporting to foreign countries. I 
was wondering if you have attempted not 
only to give financial aid but to make in- 
formation such as marketing studies available 
to companies. Also, are you in the position 
of helping them to market—that ‘is, have you 
any agency which acts as a sort of marketing 
board for small businesses which are trying 
to export? 


Mr. Fowler: Through our trade researc 
branch we do market studies on the countries 
where we are going to take a trade mission. 
Our research branch lhas market studies now, 
I think, on something like 67 different coun- 
tries. This supplies them with information as 
to what that country is presently importing 
and where it is importing it from which will 
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give our fellow an idea as to his possibility 
of doing business in that country. 


Our fellows do act as consultants, In our 
international branch, we are organized on a 
geographic basis and each man is responsible 
for a certain area of the world. Most of the 
people we have working for us have an intim- 
ate knowledge of that part of the world, hav- 
ing worked there. For instance, our man look- 
ing after Singapore, Hong Kong and that 
area, worked for a trading company out there 
for many years so he can advise our people 
on how to’ do business in that part of the 
world, knowing that it is different from what 
it may possibly be in the United States or 
Canada. 


Mr. Wildman: You don’t have any specific 
marketing done by your ministry or an agency 
of your ministry for small businesses which 
may not have the kind of resources— 


Mr. Fowler: To actually do the sales for 
him, you mean? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. 


Mr. Fowler: No. We feel it is really up to 
the company to actually finalize the sale itself 
through our offices or the federal government. 
We will put them in touch with potential 
buyers; we will help them and explain to 
them about packaging, documentation, any- 
thing related to exports, but the actual sales 
themselves are up to them. Or they may use 
a trading house of which, we know, there are 
hundreds in Canada and in Ontario. We 
recommend this for the smaller company 
where it may not be economical for it to go 
to that marketplace on its own and follow up. 
[11:15] 


Mr. Grossman: I wanted to pursue the 
question referred to yesterday by the member 
for Scarborough Centre (Mr. Drea) and that 
was what steps is the department taking in 
regard to the Taiwan market? 


Mr. Fowler:. We are aware of the Taiwan 
market. As you know, the government of 
Canada decided to recognize the People’s 
Republic of China. We have no Taiwan am- 
bassador here or office, We have had discus- 
sions with them here through their Washing- 
ton office. We have had buyers over here 
drom Taiwan. We have not sent organized 
missions to Taiwan. We feel that if we did 
we may upset’ our good relations with the 
People’s Republic of China. We try to assist 
companies, When I say assist them, it is by 
giving them advice as to how they can sell 
in that market and what opportunities there 
are. Many of them, of course, are going over 


on their own, but we have stayed away from 
having any organized missions into Taiwan 
itself. 


Mr. Grossman: Unless the federal govern- 
ment has, in fact, indicated a very strong 
preference, indeed almost ordered us not to 
get involved with Taiwan, which I would 
object to, may I suggest to the minister that 
I don’t think we should let the recognition of 
our friends from Red China— 


Mr. Samis: China. 


Mr. Grossman: China—fair enough—hamper 
our relationships with another very legitimate 
market in Taiwan, and that if it is so laid out 
by the People’s Republic of China that a term 
of trading with them or dealing with them, as 
far as your department is concerned and as 
far as some of the industrialists in this prov- 
ince are concerned, is that no trade occur 
with ‘Taiwan or no new incentives be entered 
into with regard to Taiwan, then I would like 
to know if that is the case and if the depart- 
ment has decided that it will back off dealing 


with Taiwan because of those restrictions, 


Mr. Fowler: No. The federal government 
has not given us any orders not to encourage 
businessmen to try to do business there. They 
have indicated that they would prefer that 
we did not have government-sponsored mis- 
sions into the area. As I say, we have had 
buyers coming in from Taiwan and if we felt 
that it wasn’t going to upset our relations with 
the People’s Republic of China we might very 
well go ahead and plan a mission there. ] am 
not sure whether the federal government 
would step in and say, “Look, you must not 
have a mission there.” We haven't really con- 
fronted them on it as yet. 


Mr. Grossman: May I suggest to the min- 
ister, then, that perhaps the department pur- 
sue this a little further until we find out 
whether it is, in fact, disastrous for us to do 
this with regard to our relationship with 
China and, even if it is, perhaps we should 
still review our policy with regard to Taiwan 
and very strongly urge that we do go into 
that market. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would just say to the 
member for St. Andrew-St. Patrick (Mr. 
Grossman) that we are not in the position, he 
will recognize, of government dealing with 
government. That is not the functioning of 
my ministry at all. The function of the min- 
istry is trying to arrange for business people 
to go out into the various parts of the world 
and do business. That quite often becomes a 
complication. I did mention yesterday that 
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the minister’s going on some of the trade 
missions does open up doors to industries 
that are controlled in certain countries by 
government. But basically our missions are 
businessmen to businessmen and not govern- 
ment to government, 


We will pursue it. We are not in the busi- 
ness of trying to create any violent differences 
of opinion or position between the federal 
and provincial governments. As I said yester- 
day, and I repeat it again, if we are to have 
successful trade programmes from Ontario in 
world markets it will not be successful entirely 
by our own efforts but by that of ours along 
with the federal government. We will pursue 
it and see what the outcome might be. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, could we have 
some elaboration on the extent of financial 
involvement by the ministry in the interna- 
tional exhibitions that are undertaken by 
the government? Are the expenditures built 
around the organizing programme or is there 
some additional financial involvement in assist- 
ing the private corporations that are going 
to participate in the exhibitions to take their 
exhibits or whatever to the exhibitions in 
question? 


Mr. Fowler: Yes, our involvement in inter- 
national trade fairs is very limited because 
the federal government is very much involved 
in this side. We usually sit down with the 
federal government and determine what trade 
fairs it is going into. If we find there are 
some trade fairs that it is not going into and 
we feel they would be advantageous for 
Ontario companies, then we book space in 
the trade fair for which we, the government, 
pay. We build and pay for the display. We 
usually organize eight or 10 Ontario com- 
panies to participate. We charge them a very 
nominal fee for the space they use. We get 
their products to the fair; we pay up to a 
certain tonnage but we do not pay to have 
them returned. In other words, we hope they 
will sell the samples or whatever over there 
so they won’t come back again. If we have 
this in conjunction with a mission, then we 
would pay the return economy fare. 


For some fairs, however, if the manufac- 
turer is established with an agent over there 
but he really hasn’t got his product going on 
the marketplace—and we do go into some 
shows specifically for that purpose, particu- 
larly in the United Kingdom; since they have 
an agent over there, of course, there won't be 
any fairs involved—in terms of getting the 
product to the fair and putting up the display, 
we do pick up the expenses on that side. 
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Mr. Williams: Is the space you would rent 
at a particular exhibition site set up om an 
umbrella principle whereby it’s in the name 
of the Province of Ontario and space therein 
is allocated, as you say, to six or eight private 
companies to display their wares under the 
heading of business from the province of 
Ontario. 


Mr. Fowler: That’s right. Our heading 
on the overall booth usually is “Canada 
Products” so that we don’t confuse people in 
the international marketplace about the vari- 
ous provinces. We do put “Government of 
Ontario” on there and the trillium coat of 
arms. Canadian products are what we're 
really trying to sell, so we don't confuse them. 
In addition, each participating manufacturer. 
would have his own sign up in-his particular 
area. ~— 


Mr, Williams: If it wasn’t tied in with the 
trade mission, they pay their own way there 
but you ship their display material? 

Mr. Fowler: Right. 


Mr. Williams: But if it’s tied in with the 
trade mission, they also get the economy fare 
paid for and the rest of it is at their expense? 


Mr. Fowler: Right. 


Mr. Williams: How much money was made 
available for this purpose last year and what 
is the budget for it this year? 


Mr. Fowler: In 1974-1975 we spent 
$69,000 on trade fairs. We had 56 companies 
participating in six exhibitions. They reported 
sales of $1,818,200. 

Mr. Williams: What is budgeted for this 
year? 

Mr. Fowler: It is $70,000, about the same. 
We didn’t spend the complete budget; I gave 
you the actual expenditure in 1974-1975. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 3 carried? Carried. 
Vote 2003 agreed to, 
‘On vote 2004: 


Mr. Chairman: Tourism development pro- 
gramme. 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: I would ask Mr. Boyer, 
the executive director, to join us. 


Mr. Chairman: Again, we will take vote 
2004, item by item; so we will begin with 
item 1. Any questions on item 1? 


Mr. Samis: Yes. I would like to ask the 
minister about statements he made in Belle- 
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ville at the mini-cabinet meeting on Feb. 19. 
You said that the Ontario cabinet had ap- 
proved a study to assess about four sites in 
eastern Ontario for a major new attraction 
on the scale of Ontario Place, and you said 
they would choose one in the next few months. 
That was said in February, and could I ask 
what has happened to that study? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, we have gone 
through the various areas—and not only the 
ones that our people from their studies 
thought could be good for a major tourist 
area. Indeed, there were a multitude of other 
people in eastern Ontario who sent letters to 
the ministry or sent agents to the ministry 
asking that we assess their property as to 
viability for that type of project. We carried 
those out as well. We are now down to three 
sites and we have some further evaluations 
taking place on the sites as to costing, ground 
conditions and so on. Once we have some of 
that information we can come to a final de- 
termination as to which area in eastern On- 
tario would produce for us what we believe 
to be an adequate location. 


Mr. Samis: Would it be fair to say that 
you are adhering to the original concept for 
an equivalent of Ontario Place? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I never used the 
word “equivalent”. I don’t take the responsi- 
bility entirely for the press and what they say. 


Mr, Samis: No, I realize that. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: I said that it would be— 
Mr. Samis: On the scale of. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, they used “on the 
scale of”. I said very clearly when the ques- 
tion was asked about Ontario Place that it 
was not an Ontario Place. I wasn’t getting 
tied in with any comments that people had 
made about an Ontario Place in the north. 
We need one Ontario Place, but what we 
need is something different in other locations 
of our province. Clearly, it is an all-seasons 
tourist resort or complex area where conven- 
tions can be held, together with various other 
attractions. It was not to be anything along 
the lines of Ontario Place. 


Mr. Samis: You are still adhere to the idea 
of an overall sports convention centre? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 


Mr. Samis: That’s the basic idea that you 
are following through on? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct. That is 
the theme. Once we determine its location, 


it’s not a programme that is going to be com- 
pleted in 12 months or 24 months. It is some- 
thing that is going to take a period of time. 
I would hope that we would also see the 
private sector involved in it. 


Mr. Samis: Yes. I assume that from your 
speech. 

May I ask what you are doing in the St. 
Lawrence valley—beyond the feasibility study 
at Upper Canada Village to improve facilities 
there—to stimulate tourism in) the Seaway 
Valley area? What is the main thrust of your 
policy in that particular area? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Promotion. But when 
you talk about thrust, are you talking about 
capital investment? 


Mr. Samis: Not necessarily. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Basically, the thrust is 
the same as it is in other parts of the prov- 
ince in the promotion field—trying to relate 
the markets we ‘have in eastern Ontario to 
the markets that are most receptive to that 
message and where we can likely draw the 
greatest number of tourists. 

As I indicated the other day to the mem- 
ber for Fort William (Mr. Angus), we relate 
Thunder Bay to the midwest United States, 
because that area likely hhas the greatest po- 
tential for us. In the area of eastern Ontario, 
we have a study now under way as to how 
we can best promote old Highway 17 as a 
Heritage Highway or voyageur route for 
tourism purposes. 

I might mention that Upper Canada Vil- 
lage has the potential for a major marina— 


Mr. Samis: Yes, that was what I was going 
to say. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —which we think is of 
prime importance. If there is one tourism 
aspect we lack in this province—and I 
shouldn't only isolate this province—but I 
suppose on the Canadian side of the St. 
Lawrence, it is satisfactory marina facilities. 
These facilities are lacking not only for 
those people coming across the border from 
the United States but, indeed, those in 
Canada who wish to ply the waters of 
Ontario. 


Mr. Samis: What’s the status of that proj- 
ect? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: My position at the 
moment is to secure from Management 
Board the right to proceed with the Min- 
ister of Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier) and 
the Upper Canada Village board to try to 
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see whether the site they have there is 
satisfactory for the type of marina that we 
are discussing. It might not be; we might 
have to move to some other location where 
river conditions and bank conditions are much 
more practical. 

[11:30] 


Mr. Eakins: I think there are other areas 
of the province that need a little stimulus. 
Just as Toronto has its Ontario Place, there 
are other areas in need of a little shot also. 
I'm thinking particularly of the Haliburton 
area, which lends itself to, say, fish and 
wildlife. This would involve co-operation 
with Natural Resources. 


Do you get together with them from 
time to time in your ministry and say: “We 
need to promote more tourism”; or “This 
area needs a little incentive” and involve 
another department? Do you get together 


with Natural Resources and others and 
work to strengthen certain areas of the 
province? 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: We meet with Natural 
Resources on a continuing basis to discuss 
the tourist potential and the use of some 
Crown lands in the advancement or promo- 
tion of the tourist activity. We constantly 
meet to try and find what we think are 
some of the things we need from Natural 
Resources to support our endeavours. 


Mr. Samis: One final question: What is 
your ministry planning for this year vis-a-vis 
the Olympics? I am sorry this was brought 
up yesterday I understand. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We were discussing 
it yesterday. It came up more in the field 
of international trade and opportunity in 
getting international industrialists to look at 
Canada. 


Mr. Eakins: I have a supplementary which 
I think would be important. I don’t want 
to take over the question; it’s just that— 


Mr. Samis: I haven't finished. 
Mr. Eakins: I’m sorry, I thought you had. 


Mr. Samis: I'd just like to know what the 
ministry's plans are for exploiting the tourist 
potential of the Olympics, especially for 
eastern Ontario, 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have been doing 
this now for the last period of time in our 
foreign advertising and so on, relating On- 
tario to the Olympics and travels to the 
Olympics, whether it be the United States 


or England, Germany, France or Japan, 
which are the principal markets we’ve been 
looking at. 


In other words, we have been using the 
Olympics as part of the tool of bringing 
people into the Province of Ontario. How 
do we exploit them here? Obviously we will 
have our tourist officers and various other 
programmes, indeed with the travel associa- 
tion in eastern Ontario working closely with 
the Olympic people, as they have been over 
the last two years in the boating regatta 
operation, in trying to expand the number 
of people who come to see the event and 
to try to lure those who have been here for 
the preliminaries for the last two years to 
increase their delegations when they return 
for the real thing this year. 


Perhaps Mr. Boyer, who is the executive 
director, can elaborate more on some of the 
other programmes. 


Mr. Boyer: I just wanted to say that we 
will have special travel counselling facilities 
in Kingston, at Old Fort Henry, at our in- 
formation centre on Hill Island. The Eastern 
Ontario Travel Association, using our old 
building at Lansdowne, will also do travel 
counselling. Our principal interest will be to 
get the visitors to the Kingston Olympics to 
travel farther and stay longer in the province. 
Mr. McDermid just spoke to me to say that a 
group from Quebec tourism proposed to meet 
with us on Monday to discuss ways and 
means of co-operating, and I’m sure the aim 
is the same in both cases, to get Olympic 
visitors to stay longer and see more. 


Mr. Samis: Could I just ask what you are 
doing in Ontario itself to inform the rest of 
the population that part of the Olympics will 
be taking place in eastern Ontario? 


Mr. Boyer: I have already described the 
special travel counselling facilities. We will 
also use newspaper and radio advertising to 
promote the Olympics. We have already co- 
operated with the city of Kingston and two 
other agencies, the St. Lawrence Parks Com- 
mission and the Eastern Ontario Travel Asso- 
ciation, to produce a folder, which already 
exists and was used this year. 


Mr. Norton: Perhaps my question would 
be better put under item 2. I'll withold it 
until we have voted on the first one. 


Mr. Spence: I would like to ask the min- 
ister if the Heritage Highways programme: 
has been a success? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: First of all, Mr. Spence,, 
you will recognize that the Heritage High- 
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way programme has only.been in existence 
a relatively short period of time. It’s only 
been in the last 12 to 18 months, I think, 
that we’ve had a general agreement on the 
signing programme—a general agreement be- 
tween, basically, Ontario and Quebec. We 
had a difference of opinion on how the signs 
should appear and what type of verbiage 
should be on them, if any. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s a big wheel. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right, it’s a big 
wheel; I have to agree with you. The sign- 
ing is up now; it will be completed some- 
time in the next year. 

We do ‘know that the volume of traffic 
appears to be heavier, from the counts we 
have had from some of ‘the operators. At 
this moment, we do not have an actual 
statistical record of the change in movement. 
We would hope that once the signing is 
completed and the programme has been prop- 
erly advertised, we will be able to take some 
statistical information to see the effectiveness. 


We..do know from tourist operators and 
communities that their interest in this type 
of programme is very high. There are more 
and more communities asking us to include 
what were once principal roads—which are 
now secondary roads or whatever they might 
be—in some type of programme which will 


connect them with other parts of Ontario: 


and other parts of Canada, As you know, the 
Heritage Highway really starts in the Gaspé 


and comes all the way up through to Niagara 
Falls. ) 


Mr. Eakins: Mr. Minister, your department 
sponsored the booklet Travellers’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Ontario. Was that published mainly 
to promote the Heritage Highway or certain 
highways? It seems to me that in the first 
edition there were very important areas of 
the province—such as Haliburton; I’m sure 
youre aware of that by now—which were 
left out completely. It was just a blank. Was 
it to promote certain areas of a region? In 
the second edition which came out, the 
name, say, of Haliburton—and that’s a tre- 
mendous tourist area of Ontario—just had a 
dot but it didn’t show any roads to show 
it was important to go up there. I wonder 
why that is. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me first of all 
apologize to some of the communities. There 
were two or three which obviously were 
omitted in the first publication of the en- 
cyclopaedia. I suppose when you start out 
on a new venture such as this, which in- 


cludes 110 pages or thereabouts, and you try 
to take into account all the activities which 
take place across the Province of Ontario 
in each of the communities, you’re bound to 
miss two or three here and there. 


How we missed Haliburton—even I did, 
reading through the book, and I’m not the 
proof-reader, I’d have to recognize that; but 
Haliburton was missed. There was a reprint 
carried out in which Haliburton was then 
included. 


The book is really to promote as many 
varied affairs and events across the province 
as possible. It wasn’t to try to zero in on 
Haliburton, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Wind- 
sor, North Bay or Thunder Bay. It was 
basically to try to say to people that here in 
eastern Ontario are the events and the places 
you can see and go to. If you’re in northern 
or northwestern Ontario, here are the events 
and places and so on. 


It was a_ general publication and _ it’s 
usually sent out with a copy of the provincial 
road map for the Province of Ontario. In 
other words there are two pieces which are 
mailed at the time when requested. If you 
were writing to this ministry, the encyclo- 
paedia would go and it would go with the 
road map. 


Mr. Eakins: It is such a large area there 
and it seemed there was no reference to any 
travel to the area, even in the second edition. 
This is why I wondered if the promotion of 
the book was mainly for certain parts of the 
province. That’s a large area in the north. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. I can assure you 
that this book is now being analyzed again. 
There are other events which were omitted. 
I apologize to the Shelbourne fiddle contest, 
for example, which was omitted from the 
book. It’s embarrassing, because a year ago 
I had the opportunity of opening the Shel- 
burne fiddle contest and a year thereafter it’s 
omitted from the ministry’s publication. But 
we'll go through it and if the others here 
have been reading through the book and find 
there is something which should be present 
but is not, if they will drop us a note or get 
in touch with Mr. Boyer, I’m sure he’d be 
pleased to correct it. Yes, sir? 


Mr. Boyer: When the omission of Hali- 
burton was noted, as you can imagine we 
had a number of calls particularly from the 
very aggressive Chamber of Commerce in 
Minden. I had one call of a personal nature 
from one of the major resort operators in 
Haliburton, who said: “Fred, you should be 
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ashamed of yourself. You have a son who 
lives here; you visit here six times a year and 
you forgot Haliburton.” 


Mr. Eakins: I noticed it first when I went 
to the Chamber of Commerce in Lindsay to 
send the book to some people in Denmark 
and I was leafing through it. It seemed a 
very large area north of Fenelon Falls to the 
tip of Algonquin Park, to have just a blank 
outline and not even a mention. There are 
thousands of tourists go into this area, as you 
know, throughout the year. 


Mr. Boyer: It was an out-and-out mistake, 


Mr. Eakins: Thank you. 


Mr. B. Newman: There are two issues I 
wanted to raise on this vote. One is concern- 
ing the advertisements you placed about the 
Heritage Highways. It is kind of strange that 
in that advertisement you leave off one of the 
major gateways into the tourist industry in 
Ontario. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s near to Fort Erie. 
Don’t steal my punch line. 


Mr. B. Newman: You just mentioned the 
second most important. I am mentioning the 
city of Windsor and the Essex county area. 
You know that you were taken over the 
coals by editorials in the Windsor paper as 
a result. , 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s nothing new. If 
I might just interrupt, I am taken over the 
coals on many things in tourism. 


Mr. B. Newman: If you are taken over the 
coals it is because of indiscriminate— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We haven’t spent any 
money on tourism in Windsor, I realize—only 
the millions we have put into Windsor. 


Mr. B. Newman: The major source of entry 
of tourists into the Provinec of Ontario is 
the Windsor entry and/or the Sarnia entry, 
which combined are probably far more than 
any other port of entry. When you find that 
Windsor itself is within an eight-hour drive 
of about 40,000,000 people that you can 
appeal to, you can see that in your publica- 
tion “Heritage Highways” you should have 
continued that advertisement to inform the 
people that it starts at Windsor and does not 
go from Niagara Falls solely to the Gaspé. 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, you are quite right, Mr. 
Newman. Heritage Highways is signed, I 
believe, from Highway 3 in the Windsor 
area. 


Mr. Mancini: You can’t travel the highway 
anyway. It is too rough. 


Mr. Boyer: In this particular year, Quebec 
tourism’s agency did the advertising pro- 
gramme. [ think Ontario would have caught 
the omission. | 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think Mr. Boyer 
should explain as to how the publication 
comes about on the alternate years. 


Mr. Boyer: Yes. Some of you may know 
that Heritage Highways is a seven- or eight- 
year-old programme, It is a joint programme 
with the Province of Quebec and in recent 
years we've had federal participation in the 
promotion of the programme. There is a 
publication in the two languages called 
“Heritage Highways.” There is each year an 
advertising programme. The production of the 
advertising and the production of the publica- 
tion move in alternate years from one prov- 
ince to the other. This year approaching it 
will be Ontario’s turn. 


I wanted to say something further on high- 


‘way signing, Mr. Newman. We have now 


signed Heritage Highways from Windsor to 
the Gaspé. We have made a beginning on 
signing what we are terming the route of the 
voyageurs from Hawkesbury eventually to 
Kenora. Our next priority is to sign the Blue- 
water Highway from Windsor around Lake 
St. Clair and Sarnia north to Tobermory. 


Mr. B. Newman: What you are doing there 
I commend you for, but why the slip in the 
previous publications in spite of the fact that 
you may say: “Well, it was a joint publica- 
tion’? Are you interested in Ontario or do 
you think Ontario stops at Niagara Falls? 


Mr. Boyer: No, sir. I believe the publica- 
tion contains considerable editorial comment 
on Windsor and area. I think you are refer- 
ring to a newspaper supplement advertise- 
ment. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s one of the things 
I’m referring to, yes. So you see, Mr. Minister, 
when you were taken over the coals, you were 
taken rightly over the coals. Probably there 
are other transgressions that you and your 
ministry may commit that we overlook, but 
we don’t want to overlook everything. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not too many. 


Mr. B. Newman: The next thing I wanted 
to make mention of had been mentioned as I 
walked in. It concerns the Olympic Games. 
I am probably one of the few people in here 
that have actually been involved in Olympic 
competition in the past. I know the tre- 
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mendous promotional endeavours that should 
be put forth on the part of the province to 
really sell the idea of going through Ontario 
to visit the games in Montreal. I think you 
should go all out, naturally as far as budget- 
ary commitments permit, to tap that heavy 
market in the midwest that is really within 
a 12-hour drive of Montreal—going through 
Windsor by the way—and I would recom- 
mend to you, Mr. Minister, that you don’t 
hesitate to use midwest newspapers in your 
advertisements. 


Il notice that the hotel industry in Toronto 
uses Detroit papers very effectively selling 
weekend trips into the Toronto area. They 
seem to be extremely popular because most 
of the tour agencies in Detroit handle these 
and they wouldn’t handle them if there 
wasn't the demand for that type of a tour. 
Did you want to reply, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I was going to respond 
in this respect; 1967 was a great teacher, not 
only for the Province of Ontario but for 
others, in respect of Expo. In 1966, this 
province had about 52 per cent—now we are 
talking percentage, not numbers of people, 
I am going to just talk percentages for a 
moment—52 per cent of all the vistors from 
the United States coming into Canada en- 
tered into Ontario as their principal place of 
vacation or travel. 


In 1967 a remarkable change took place. 
While the numbers of people were still up, 
the percentage of the overall market coming 
to this province dropped to 46 per cent. It 
was obviously as a result of the heavy adver- 
tising programme that was implemented by 
Expo and the federal government and so on 
for that event. 


The lesson that we have been able to learn 
is that if we are to maintain a creditable per- 
centage position in 1976 we have to start our 
advertising programme related to the Olym- 
pics prior to the year of its commencement. 
We have been at that since I have been min- 
ister, plugging away at the markets that are 
available to us, markets that would relate to 
people going to the Olympics, to persuade 
people that their vacation should be in On- 
tario and then go down into Montreal for 
their Olympic events; or the reverse, if they 
are going to the Olympic events, to come 
through Ontario on their way back. 

As a result of the heavy advertising pro- 
gramme—and I think we have had a tre- 
mendous response to it—and while it could be 
criticized that maybe we put too much em- 
phasis on this, that or the other thing—and 
that is always open for debate—the fact is 
that in 1974 our market percentage as a 
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result of the programme rose to 56 per cent. 
We believe that with the further application 
of our efforts into the midwest publications 
and so on that you are speaking of, we will, 
from the records we have and the inquiries 
we have received and the statistical informa- 
tion we have been able to gather, get a very 
heavy participation by those wishing to 
attend the Olympics. 

Economics change, gasoline prices change, 
and these things have had some detrimental 
effect on the attitude of people and their 
reason for driving. We have realized this 
for the past two years. We have had to 
change some of our advertising programmes 
to try and persuade people that in the light 
of shortages of petroleum, in the light of the 
high prices of petroleum and so on, the fly- 
and-drive programme has become much more 
widely used, and so we are spending time on 
that market as well. 

In other words, we have to safeguard our- 
selves against some things that could develop 
in the area of petroleum, as I have already 
mentioned. 


Mr. B. Newman: That is well, but I also 
wanted to make mention to you that the price 
of gasoline in Ontario is just as cheap if not 
cheaper than it is in the US now, so the 
price of gas at one time being much more 
expensive may have been a drawback, but it 
wasn’t a drawback, so I don’t see it being 


"the same drawback that it could have been. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It wasn’t so much just 
the price. I don’t know how much time you 
have spent dcwn through some parts of the 
United States recently. People’s fear of the 
petroleum shortage and the concern to try to 
conserve petroleum has become much more 
apparent than it ever was before, and we, as 
Canadians, have a couple of other jobs to do, 
not only in my ministry but all Canadians. 
For instance, the size of our gallon versus the 
American—some people still haven’t been able 
to appreciate the difference. I am told by 
some people that now that the metric system 
is coming in we are having some difficulty in 
getting some of our friends below the border 
to understand the difference in temperatures 
and how it relates to theirs. 


Mr. Angus: Below the border? We are hav- 
ing difficulty understanding it in Ontario our- 
selves. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Here at least the news 
fellow helps me out by translating it for me. 


Mr. B. Newman: There are two other items 
I wanted to raise. Continuing with what we 
were talking about, the new vehicles that are 
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on the market that advertise up to 45 miles 
per gallon should overcome some of the price 
that one pays for gas. So we should be look- 
ing forward to getting more of the people 
that are buying and using the smaller sized 
vehicle, 


The thing I also wanted to bring to your 
attention is advertising in US papers concern- 
ing one-day trips and weekend trips. I can 
recall seeing in both the Detroit News and 
the Detroit Free Press for years where they 
recommended these types of trips for Ameri- 
cans coming into Canada. That’s all well and 
good. As long as they will do that, I would 
say that your ministry doesn’t have to spend 
any public funds for promotion in that Fh 
ion. But I think they have let up on that in 
the last couple of years and I think you are 
going to have to look into that again by 
suggesting, say in the Niagara Falls area or 
south of Niagara Falls below or within 100 
miles of Buffalo, why not come into Ontario 
and take that tour around Toronto, Hamilton 
and so forth and back home. 


It’s the same thing as I would say in the 
Windsor area. You can come in from Detroit 
or some place close to Detroit, in through 
Windsor around to Sarnia and then back 
home as a one-day trip. As a two- and a 
three-day trip you can include maybe the 
Stratford Festival that the chairman of this 
committee has promoted for so many years, 
and very effectively. 


Mr. Boyer: Mr. Newman, the cost of gaso- 
line in the past two years in our opinion has 
been more a psychological hindrance than a 
real one. However, as we on both sides of 
the border get closer to paying a dollar a 
gallon, it will be a factor during a recession 
with less disposable income. We are promot- 
ing the mass modes of transit more than we 
have previously. 

With regard to weekend trips, that’s an 
interesting observation, because that’s one of 
the new trends in tourism, not necessarily 
cutting down on vacations but making them 
shorter vacations. If you’ll examine this book, 
you'll find that in each part of the province 
we recommend one-day itineraries, three-day 
itineraries and that kind of thing. In news- 
paper advertising next year we will be pro- 
moting appropriate events. 

For instance, in northern New York State 
we might promote the sugaring off at Upper 
Canada Village. In the Buffalo area we might 
promote the St. Catharines Grape Festival. In 
Ontario this year we used radio for the first 
time in a substantial way, drawing particular 
attention to what’s going on this weekend, 
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inviting people to go to the Elmira’s Maple 
Sugar Festival, for example. We propose in 
1976 to extend that kind of immediate radio 
campaign featuring, for instance, in the De- 
troit area, Windsor night clubs, making it 
local. 


Mr. B. Newman: I could even bring to your 
attention the bird migration in Kingsville at 
the Jack Minor bird sanctuary. I can’t recall 
seeing or hearing anything concerning that 
emanating from either the Windsor or De- 
troit stations in an attempt to— 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, but that is in Essex 
county. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would strongly suggest 
that there are other festivals of exactly the 
same type that take place in other areas. I 
am familiar with my own county, and that is 
why I raise that. 


The other thing I want to raise is the de- 
velopment of other tourist attractions. It is 
all right if we bring people into the area for 
one day, but generally they come with a 
tankful of gas and go out with some gas still 
in the tank, all they may have spent is a very 
minor amount of money on some incidentals, 
because quite often they even come with their 
own lunches. 

I am thinking of other tourist attractions 
that could make a sort of little package. In 
the Detroit area you have got the Greenfield 
Village and the Ford Museum, which are 
tremendous tourist attractions; but, the Amer- 
icans who go there don’t have the same rea- 
son to come into Canada, I don’t mean that 
we can match that, but we have developed 
the Upper Canada Village at the extreme 
eastern end of the St. Lawrence Seaway; 
have you considered developing something 
in the other end, the Essex county end? I 
refer to something such as Prof. Greenwood 
recommended in the study he made about 10 
or 12 years ago for a seigniory or some other 
type of tourist attraction. In that way we 
could complement the Upper Canada Village 
so that an individual could start at one end 
of the Great Lakes and just follow the Great 
Lakes to the tourist attraction in the Wind- 
sor area and take in what he would like to. 
He could go to the Detroit area, up the 
Bluewater Highway to Sarnia and into Tober- 
mory; or, if not Tobermory, to the tourist 
attraction at Huronia. These are my thoughts. 

You haven’t done anything, to the best of 
my knowledge, as far as the development of 
something in the extreme southwestern end 
of the province is concerned. What are your 
plans for it? 
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Mr. Boyer: I am familiar with the seigniory 
proposal and I have discussed another rather 
interesting potential development for Wind- 
sor; that is, a museum commemorating the 
bootleg days in the United States. I was told 
the difficulty with that proposal is that there 
are still too many people living who might 
be hurt by it. 


Mr. Haggerty: Surely not that. 


Mr. Boyer: More specifically, the develop- 
ment we are studying for southwestern On- 
tario is the interesting of private entrepre- 
neurs in better marina development all the 
way from Windsor up to Tobermory and 
Manitoulin, because there are great gaps on 
that Lake Huron coast. The marinas that do 
exist are often minimum-service marinas. We 
consider that to be some of the greatest 
cruising water in the world, and we know that 
there is great demand for it in Detroit and 
Chicago. That’s one area we are studying 
at this time. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t disagree with that. 
The only thing is you are catering to the 
nautically minded individual. I am thinking 
of the many millions of people who will 
never be on a boat or own a boat but prob- 
ably would still like to see some of the 
history. Other than the Walker House and 
Fort Malden History Museum in Essex coun- 
ty, I don’t know of anything else that either 
level of government has attempted to de- 
velop. We should have something. 


Mr. Boyer: For instance, at Amherstburg I 
think we have— 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s the Fort Malden 


museum. 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, but I am thinking of the 
town of Amherstburg; to preserve one of the 
oldest communities in Ontario would be a 
worthwhile venture. We do have studies on 
the possibility of an agricultural museum in 
the Baldoon area. You may be familiar with 


that. 
[12:00] 


Mr. B. Newman: I commend you for that, 
but that is still not in the Essex county area; 
that still doesn’t complement what you have 
right across the river in the Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village. I know you gentle- 
men have all been to visit both of those 
places. If you haven’t, you've probably 
missed the second or the third most important 
tourist attraction in North America. 


I would strongly suggest to you, as I have 
to the best of my recollection for many a 
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moon now in this House, the development 
of something which would complement and 
supplement what you have at Huronia, Upper 
Canada Village and along the Great Lakes. 
Don’t hesitate to start planning for it today 
because you're going to have to do it. With 
more and more leisure time available to the 
individual, he is going to be interested in 
seeing something other than his backyard. 
Let’s try to provide something in the Essex 
county area which can encourage not only 
our American friends but our Ontario resi- 
dents to see some of the heritage of various 
parts of the province, including Essex county. 


Mr. Boyer: Mr. Newman, I can’t be more 
specific than I have been except to say to you 
that it is ministry policy to give higher 
priority to the development side of tourism 
than to the promotional side. As you know, 
historically, we’ve been promoters rather than 
builders. We’re trying to get that into a 
better balance. 


Mr. B. Newman: Who developed Upper 
Canada Village? Was it not the Ministry of 
Tourism back years ago? 


Mr. Boyer: No, sir, it was the Department 
of Trade and Development. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s Industry here; you 
have inherited Trade and Development. 


Mr. Haggerty: That was the godfather. 


Mr. Boyer: When it was completed it be- 
came part of the old Department of Tourism 
and Information. 


Mr. Williams: It was a joint venture, wasn’t 
itP Between the government of Canada and 
the province? 


Mr. Boyer: No, sir, it was entirely provin- 
cial. 


Mr. Williams: It was entirely? I thought 
it was— 


Mr. Boyer: It came about, of course, be- 
cause of the Seaway flooding. 


Mr. Williams: I thought the government 
of Canada had participated. 


Mr. Boyer: No, sir. We find great difficulty 
in getting the government of Canada to help 
us in tourist development. You may know 
that at Niagara-on-the-Lake, Fort George was 
operated by the province and leased from the 
federal government at $1 a year. We gave 
up that lease based on their promise to 
restore it, rebuild it, animate it, put live cos- 
tumed troops into it. Nothing has happened. 
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Mr. B. Newman: You see that— 


Mr. Williams: I think that they are there 
today. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s carried out by the 
Niagara Parks Commission. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Mr. Newman 
has the floor. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are developing an 
attraction in the Thunder Bay area and it’s 
Industry and Tourism which is developing 
that. 


Mr. Boyer: No, sir. It began with Tourism 
and Information; then it went to Natural 
Resources and now it has gone to Culture 
and Recreation. We work very closely with 


them. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right, then, would 
you mind working very closely with Culture 
and Recreation at this time— 


Mr. Boyer: In Essex county? 


Mr. B. Newman: —so that you could—the 
minister especially—whisper into the ear of 
his colleague, the hon. Robert Welch, who 
visited the Windsor area three times during 
the election to no avail— 


Mr. Samis: Did you get your goodies, 
Bernie? 


Mr. B. Newman: —and spend a little of 
that time thinking of the development of 
some tourist attractions there? The Green- 
wood study, if I am not mistaken, was par- 
tially financed by this government. 


Why have a study if you have no intention 
whatsoever of doing something with the 
study? Surely the intent of these studies isn’t 
to employ people, to make job projects? Let’s 
promote industry and we can promote it well 
by the development of tourist attractions 
throughout the province. Essex county is one 
area that does deserve a little more attention. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to suggest to 
the committee that we’re on item 1 and it’s 
been a very far-reaching discussion. If we 
could carry item 1, I think we could go on 
to items 2 and 38. 


I just wondered if there were more speak- 
ers on item 1? I would ask you to keep it to 
item 1, and then we will go on. I think we'll 
have to combine items 2 and 8, because 
they’re so closely connected. 


Mr. Norton: Mr. Chairman, if I may, if 
were going to be so wide-ranging on item 1, 
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I would just like to transfer my questions then 
to item 2. I think Mr. Newman, in his very 
persuasive presentation, transposes eastern 
Ontario’s major industry to Essex county. 


Mr. Eakins: One of eastern Ontario’s major 
industries. 


Mr. Norton: I beg your pardon? One? I 
would say perhaps it’s a major one, 


Mr. Chairman: I have a few more names. 
Do they wish to speak to item 1? 


Mr. Eakins: My question might come under 
either category; it’s just for clarification. How 
does the ministry decide the division of 
responsibility, say, between private enterprise 
and the ministry’s responsibilities in tourism? 
We've talked about whether it’s private enter- 
prise initiative or whether it’s initiative from 
the government. How do you reason the 
division of responsibility? 


Mr. Boyer: Mr. Eakins, that’s a very diffi- 
cult question to answer. I think the simplistic 
answer is that in tourist development, if we 
can get private entrepreneurial funds, we will 
gratefully accept them. On the promotional 
side of tourism, we often work with private 
enterprise, in co-operation with them, for 
shared objectives. Most of the major tourist 
attractions of the province are entirely pro- 
vincially-financed. Near your own part of the 
province, Mount Madawaska has many part- 
ners, public and private. I don’t think there’s 
a blanket answer, sir. 


Mr. Eakins: No, I can appreciate that. I 
was just wondering if you could just define it. 
I know it’s a two-way street. 


Mr. Haggerty: I want to pursue the matter 
of the publications the ministry is putting out. 
I do have a complaint. They are excellent 
brochures, but the problem is obtaining them. 
I find it rather difficult to get them through 
the staff in your ministry. For example, there 
was a Port Colborne hockey team that made 
a trip to Sweden last December. I did, 
through some heavy persuasion, obtain one of 
your ministry’s publications. I believe it was 
the travel agent’s manual of Ontario, which 
is an excellent publication. We took about 
100 copies of them over to Sweden. This was 
cheap advertising for the Province of On- 
tario—but why the difficulty in obtaining 
them? 

As another example, there were other Port 
Colborne teams which went to Mexico City 
for an international soccer tournament. These 
were all juvenile or pee-wee teams. At that 
time I had difficulty in obtaining brochures or 
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publications to promote the Province of On- 
tario. Now this is a cheap way to promote the 
Province of Ontario. If you had to send a 
delegation over to Sweden or to Mexico City, 
youre talking of a cost to the province of 
maybe $50,000 or $60,000. This way it is 
costing you peanuts. I don’t know what it 
costs to publish the material, but the point 
is, why is it so difficult to obtain it? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me just talk about 
the first publication that you mentioned, the 
publication for travel agents. This publi- 
cation is a very specific one for a very 
specific part of this industry. It is a publi- 
cation to the travel agents in Europe, 
Japan, and various other places, so that 
they can sell travel to Ontario. In other 
words, it’s not the type of publication that 
I would send to somebody if he was inter- 
ested in knowing Ontario. There are other 
brochures within the industry. I think of 
the gold lure book, as we call it, and the 
camping one, the hiking one, the boating 
one and so on. We do try to control the 
literature. It’s expensive. The volumes that 
are left at times by some groups which 
want them never get disbursed. Suddenly, 
some day you find that you have 1,000 
copies sitting on a shelf which had never 
got into the marketplace. 


I've said to members both by letter and 
so forth that if there are some items within 
government that they require for hockey 
teams or schools going out of North 
America, we're prepared to provide them 
with a reasonable amount of what is good 
promotional literature. The travel agent’s 
book is not a good promotional piece in 
that respect. It would be, if I was talking 
to all travel agents. I'm a little surprised 
this morning at what you say because I’ve 
had members of your party and members 
of the NDP and members of our own party 
who have come to me on various occasions 
for the type of thing that you have on your 
lapel, the buttons, because they had a group 
going to XYZ country and they wanted some 
type of literature. I will admit to you that 
when they come in and say: ‘I want $500,” 
I have to be realistic in evaluating what the 
$500 is worth and whether it is going to get 
disbursed as well ior as properly as it should. 


Mr. Haggerty: This team that went to 
Sweden, I think, travelled to about 12 diff- 
ent cities over there. When they came back 
their picture was in the local newspaper. 
You could see the publication which the 
youngsters were holding in their hands out 
in the centre of the ice. There must have 
about 18 of them there. Where else can you 
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get cheaper advertising for the Province of 
Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I agree. 
Mr. Haggerty: That went across all Sweden. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We try to make the 
publications available. For example, we were 
talking earlier this morning about encyclo- 
paedias. 


Mr. Haggerty: I could be wrong in the 
name 6f the certain publication but I just 
can’t recall this one. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If you are experiencing 
difficulty, get back to us. I don’t think there 
is any difficulty in trying to secure a reason- 
able amount for teams or schools or what- 
ever is going out of the country. 


Mr. Haggerty: I’ve asked for 100 or 150 
of them. I don’t think that is unreasonable. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, it’s not unreasonable. 
If there is any member having trouble, he 
should get in touch with us. 


Mr. Haggerty: Perhaps the minister is not 
aware of it, but I do represent the riding of 
Erie now. It’s a new riding and it does include 
the largest port of entry into Canada, that 
is the municipality of the town of Fort Erie. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’m glad you’re not 
sitting at the same table. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s one of the largest in 
Canada, I might add. I did deal with the issue 
that I’m going to raise with the minister 
during the period of the Department of 
Public Works. It concerns the proposed tourist 
centre in the town of Fort Erie. That is, the 
gateway to Canada. 


Mr. Chairman: That comes under item 2 
or 8. It doesn’t really come under this vote 
at all. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
operational vote. 

Mr. Haggerty: It’s the ministry policy 
though. I’m deeply concerned about it be- 
cause it was quite an issue in the recent 
election. The Conservative candidate said. “If 
I'm elected I'm going to get it definitely.” I 
can also recall that there are other Conserva- 
tive members in the Legislature who repre- 
sented that area. They said the same thing. 
So, hopefully, I thought that there would be 
no political ploys in this matter of the need 
of a tourist centre in the town of Fort Erie. 
As I said before, it’s the largest port of entry 
into Canada and I think there is a definite 


It comes under the 
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need for it. To hit Windsor, you still have to 
go to Fort Erie. To hit Toronto you have to 
go through Fort Erie. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: And pass the racetrack. 


Mr, Haggerty: Oh, were going to come to 
the racetrack very shortly. ’'m delighted that 
you reminded me. Im hoping that you do 
have some definite decision about when you 
are going to proceed with the construction of 
it. Unemployment is high in the area and a 
government project of this nature would cre- 
ate employment in the area. One of the stages 
that was proposed was going to cost $500,000. 
I would have to question the elaborate type 
of building you would want to put in there. 
I thought maybe a $250,000 one would be 
an ample sized type of building that would 
provide for the needs for a tourist centre in 
the area. I'll take whatever you will offer us. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’ve been in the mem- 
ber’s riding on two or three occasions and 
have met with the travel people andi discussed 
the possibility of establishing a travel informa- 
tion centre. We have worked on plans and 
locations where the local people have said 
they thought would be the best spot to have 
a travel centre. We have been through two 
or three plans of the building. The site that 
they would like us to use and the site that 
I have to admit is likely the most appropriate 
one has got to be without a doubt the most 
expensive one too because of the terrain, the 
lie of the land. It is going to cost us what 
you said was an acceptable figure just to get 
the land built up in such a way that we can 
even put anything on it. 

[12:15] 


Mr. Haggerty: The land is owned by the 
government. 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: I don’t care whether it 
is owned by the government. The physical 
condition of the land on which one has to 
build into the embankment is going to cost 
you better than a quarter of a million. I am 
going to be honest with you here today, the 
project very clearly indicated— 


An hon. member: Hear, hear. 


‘Hon. Mr. Bennett: You will always find 
that with me, so don’t say “Hear, hear.” I 
am going to put the whole facts before you. 
I was told: “You have to cut down your esti- 
mates, Mr. Minister. We have a constraint 
period and capital programmes are going out. 
Which ones are you cutting out?” I looked 
at the cost of Fort Erie’s information centre 
and the difficulties we are going to be into 
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in it and I said: “That’s a project that can be 
deferred for a period of time.” 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there not some other 
alternative? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, the trailer. 


Mr. Haggerty: The trailer? For the gateway 
to Canada to have a trailer stuck there—I 
mean, I could go down and stick the one that 
I have there. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am not going to 
suggest to this government or to any of the 
members that we go and spend let’s say 
$100,000 or $150,000 on a temporary loca- 
tion for a two- or three-year period, because 
if there was anything we could be criticized 
for that would be it. If we are going to build, 
let’s build something permanent that is rep- 
resentative of the Province of Ontario at that 
particular location. In a period of inflation, 
in a period of constraint, it would seem to me 
to be one of the areas in which to be very 
realistic in our approach. 

‘While we sympathize with the situation, I 
tell you very honestly, it is costly, too costly. 
I think if the member looked at the period 
of use of the building, the period of time 
and. season of the year that we use the build- 
ing, it becomes very difficult when the govern- 
ment is asking you to cut back—not only our 
government but parties and politicians per 
se—to spend what now appears to be in excess 
of a half million dollars on this structure. 
That is not the step that we should be making 
in our ministry. 

I am prepared to sit down and discuss it 
further with the people in the travel industry 
in Fort Erie, but very honestly, gentlemen, at 
half a million or better right now and the 
difficulty in the construction programme in 
putting it there, I find it very difficult to say 
to anyone: “Let’s proceed with this pro- 
gramme.” I have cut off two or three others 
across the province as well, because I just 
think that is the area in capital expenditures 
that we can forego for a period of time. 


Mr, Haggerty. In this particular site loca- 
tion, there was a building there but it was a 
frame type of building located right there, 
and there is no reason why you couldn't put 
up one similar to that. I don’t say go to the 
frame thing, but right there. I don’t think 
you have to go back and drive pilings into 
that hill. There are other methods. I don’t 
agree with spending $500,000. I think a 
building could be put in there at less cost 
than that and it would serve the Province of 
Ontario, 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: One of the problems 
that we have—and we have assessed it from 
your groups point of view—is, how do you 
make it physically accessible to the motoring 
public. That is where the cost comes in—in 
the roadway construction and how you get 
people into these different elevations, because 
of the lie of the land and so on. Regardless 
of whether you put a building on there 
worth $100,000 or whether it is worth $10, it 
is the preparation of the land and getting the 
vehicles in and out, including cars with 
trailers, which becomes a real problem on 
that road system, unless it is done properly. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think it could be accom- 
plished. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I agree, and I had the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions look at it two or three times; I have 
had Government Services look at it two or 
three times; and we have had outside people 
give us some advice on what we could do to 
try to reduce the price. It might be just un- 
fortunate, but they have all come in with 
prices relatively close to one another, which 
is a true indication to me that while I would 
like to see the price reduced, it just doesn’t 
appear physically possible, again because of 
the land. If we could have moved back on 
the flat land, we might have been able to 
do it for less, physically, except then we 
move into another real problem—how do we 
get the roadway system in and around the 
complications that are at that location? 


Mr. Haggerty: I think it could be fitted in. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me put it to you 
this way, in the current year we are coming 
into there will be a trailer in operation for 
receiving guests and! distributing information 
relating to tourism in that location. 


Mr. Haggerty: You have no problems with 
vehicles coming in with the trailer located 
there do you? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It does give some prob- 
lems. The girls have complained about the 
fact that when cars find themselves at the 
opposite side of the roadway system, getting 
across for information has created some very 
difficult, if not trying, traffic tie-ups particu- 
larly when there has been a heavy flow. We 
know that it is not what you would call 
conducive to good movement of traffic. 


Mr. Haggerty: You had co-operation with 
MTC in the construction of the Queen Eliza- 
beth approach to the bridge there. If you had 
some dialogue between the two ministries I 
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don’t think we would be in the fix we are in 
right now. The location could have been 
designed on the basis of the route of the 
road. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me give you the 
assurance that we will continue to study it 
and try to find— 


Mr. Haggerty: I would like to see a copy 
of those proposals. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I have asked them if 
the embankment could be taken away com- 
pletely and reinforced with steel and what- 
ever else it might be, but even that involves 
a very questionable cost factor. 


Mr. Haggerty: I will check into it further 
and get back to you. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Okay. 


Mr. Haggerty: The other question is, what 
does your ministry do in promoting tourism 
in the area? For example, the Ontario Jockey 
Club will be cancelling their spring meet at 
Fort Erie. The businessmen in the commun- 
ity who have developed a programme to pro- 
vide the necessary accommodation for the 
racetrack now find, as a result of that can- 
cellation, that they may lose about four or 
five weeks of business. It was announced that 
they were cancelling it. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Why was it cancelled? 


Mr. Haggerty: Because they want to move 
some of the racing days to Toronto. Under 
the old statute that deals with racing in the 
Province of Ontario, when they first pur- 
chased the racing rights from the fair 
boards—didn’t they have the racing rights? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, the fair boards or 
fair associations at one time held a number 
of the racing charters. 


Mr. Haggerty: Right. The Ontario Jockey 
Club ‘have assumed that charter, but I think 
there are some rules and regulations that say 
they must have so many racing days. 


I have written to the Racing Commission, 
but I have not received a reply to my letter. 
I was just wondering what steps your min- 
istry can take to assist the town of Fort Erie 
in maintaining the spring racing meet at 
Fort Erie. I think this is going to cause some 
undue hardship to the motel and_ tourist 
operators in the area. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not having had any 
prior knowledge of it, we can certainly make 
an inquiry of the chairman of the Ontario 
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Racing Commission to see whether they are 
involved. I would think the Racing Commis- 
sion must give some approval or sanction of 
dates. 


Mr. Haggerty: They are the ones who can 
alter the number of days in any meet at any 
track in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I take it you have talked 
to the director of the Fort Erie raceway. 


Mr. Haggerty: The mayor of the town of 
Fort Erie, Mr. J. M. Teal, has talked to him, 
and he is not too happy with the results. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Okay, I will take it 
under advisement. I would just caution you 
that it is possible the directors have already 
agreed to moving the dates. In my home 
town I know they picked up some racing 
dates from others and eventually had to 
relinquish them as the racetracks or other 
events went back into action. I don’t know 
whether it involves a privilege or some special 
agreement that has been extended to them. 


Mr. Haggerty: There is the problem, I 
guess, that it also involves the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture. I believe there is 
some federal involvement. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Leave it with us and we 
will get in touch with Charlie MacNaughton 
and various others and see what is going on. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t know how often the 
Racing Commission meets, but I have had no 
response from them to my letter. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You say the mayor has 
met with the raceway board of directors? 


Mr. Haggerty: He has met with the On- 
tario Jockey Club and I believe they have 
said they are going to extend the summer 
meet by five more days. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Who is the president of 
the Fort Erie raceway, do you know? 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t know if it’s Mr. 
Mooney or not. 


An hon. member: I think Mr. Mooney has 
retired. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We will try to get in 
touch with them and see what their position 
is too. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think it is going to be a 
loss to the community. When you look at the 
number of jobs that are going to be lost by 
the cancellation of the spring meet, I think 
they have some obligation to see if they can't 
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at least add racing days in the summer meet. 
I think they had intended to give them five 
extra days, but they still lose the 16 days or 
something of the spring meet. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Fort Erie is never known 
for anything better than horse racing. 


Mr. Haggerty: It sounds like you have been 
fortunate there. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Its fame and fortune 
seems to come through the parimutuels. 


Mr. Haggerty: It is one of the best tracks in 
North America; I guess it is the Saratoga of 
Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Okay, we will look into 
it and get back to you. 


Mr. Chairman: I have had several people 
on the list say they would like to transfer 
their questions from item 1 to item 2. Shall 
item 1 carry? Carried. 

We will go to item 2 and on this list I 
have Mr. Norton, Mr. Cunningham and Mr. 
Mancini. Mr. Norton first. 


Mr. Norton: Perhaps at the outset I could 
say that although Mr. Samis and I may not 
represent the area which can claim the largest 
point of entry into Ontario, we certainly will 
lay claim to the most attractive point of entry 
into Ontario from a tourist point of view. 
Tourism is certainly one of our major 
industries. 

Coming back for a moment to the eastern 
Ontario project—I’m not sure how it is prop- 
erly described, but the major recreational or 
tourist centre that is to be developed in 
eastern Ontario was discussed briefly earlier 
—can you indicate at what point that may be, 
conceptually? Is it to be a self-contained 
attraction or is it mainly to be an attraction 
which will also supplement existing tourist 
facilities in eastern Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are talking about 
the eastern Ontario major complex? 


Mr. Norton: That’s right. 


Mr. Boyer: The concept we have for a 
major all-season resort in eastern Ontario will 
certainly complement all existing facilities 
there. On the one hand, for instance, Fort 
Henry might draw people who would stay 
longer because there is this resort facility. On 
the other hand, the resort facility, say it has 
convention facilities there, would in turn 
benefit the city of Ottawa by encouraging 
tours of the Parliament Buildings. It is a 
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facility that really doesn’t exist anywhere in 
Ontario at this time and barely exists in Can- 
ada. It is complementary I believe. 


Mr. Norton: Another question, then: What 
relationship, if any, does your ministry have 
to the designation of parkways as opposed to 
Heritage Highways? I’m thinking particularly 
now of the St. Lawrence Parkway and the 
proposed Loyalist parkway, which I hope you 
have heard of, 


Mr. Boyer: We have no direct jurisdiction. 
We are members of a highway signing com- 
mittee with MTC. 


Mr. Norton: Have you been involved in 
any discussions on the proposed Loyalist park- 
way? 


Mr. Boyer: Yes, we have. 


Mr. Norton: Can you indicate, at all, at 
what stage that is? 


Mr. Boyer: I believe that should come from 
MTC. 


Mr. Cunningham: Going through the min- 
istry’s accounts here in the year 1973-1974, 
I see an allotment of $1,740,922 for Camp 
Associates Advertising. Would that be Dalton 
Camp? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct. 
Mr. Samis: The Dalton Camp? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The Dalton Camp’s 
company. May II say it is Mr. Camp’s com- 
pany, of which he no longer is the principal 
owner. 


Mr. Cunningham: Could I ask you who the 
president of that company is? 


Hon. Mr, Bennett: Mr. Norm Atkins. 


Mr. Cunningham: Would he be the same 
individual who would be the campaign chair- 
man in your last campaign? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Your assumption is 
correct. 


Mr. Cunningham: So we have Mr. Camp 
and Mr. Atkins involved in this rather large 
expenditure here. Are they still the agency of 
record for your ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They are until the 
balance of the current year. Pardon me, is it 
agent or agency of record? In order that we 
don’t get a complication here, there is an 
agency of record for the Province of Ontario 
and then there is an agent for the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism, 
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Mr. Cunningham: Who is that agent? 


‘Hon. Mr. Bennett: Which one are you re- 
ferring to now? 


Mr. Cunningham: For your portfolio? 
Hon, Mr. Bennett: We have five. 
Mr. Cunningham: You have five. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. The agency for 
tourism which we are dealing with is Camp 
Associates. 


Mr. Cunningham: Are you aware of their 
firm’s participation in other parts of Canada 
in the promotion of tourism? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I understand they 
handle New Brunswick. 


Mr. Cunningham: Are you aware of their 
participation on behalf of the other provinces 
in the Maritimes on a Maritime basis? The 
point I'm trying to make is it seems highly 
inappropriate to me. If I could say with 
respect, this particular firm and the method 
of selection are highly questionable. 

If this particular firm is also promoting 
tourism activities for other provinces, I see 
not only a conflict of interest I see a real divi- 
sion of loyalties. I see some difficulty in this 
firm objectively promoting the concerns of 
Ontario and the Maritimes at the same time. 
[12:30] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, when we 
contract with—and I use the term contract 
with—a firm to do promotion for Ontario, we 
know very well their personnel, the type of 
programme they're going to put out, and the 
efforts and energies they're going to expend 
on behalf of the province, 

You see a conflict of interest. I say very 
clearly to you I know for a fact they have 
other personnel, who do not work out of the 
Toronto office at all looking after the New 
Brunswick account. As far as I’m concerned, 
I do not see any conflict and I do not think 
you can restrict—nor should you—advertising 
agencies to stick only with Ontario. There are 
other provinces which have advertising agents, 
to my understanding, which deal with more 
than a province or their province. 


Mr. Cunningham: That, I think, would be 
the problem of those particular provinces. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right and I accept 
the responsibility. Let me add this: The Camp 
agency came into existence before Ii was min- 
ister. It was just a short time, maybe six or 
eight months before I was minister, if I recall 
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correctly. I think we’ve had a rather impres- 
sive advertising programme put together for 
the Province of Ontario, When I use the 
word impressive, it’s not only my interpreta- 
tion of it. 

It must be impressive because of the letters 
and the correspondence we've received from 
wherever our markets are being touched by 
the advertising and the type of publicity and 
promotion were giving. 

We've increased our market position, as I 
said earlier today. We've increased the overall 
volume of tourism in the province. While we 
can sit and maybe question whether they 
should or shouldn’t have a second province, 
I say to you that their efforts on behalf of 
this province have proved to be most bene- 
ficial to the industry. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would say to you that 
in the light of an expenditure, on the surface, 
of $1,740,000 or in excess of that, I would 
expect nothing less than that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Don’t let’s get confused 
about the $1,740,000 or whatever the figure 
happens to be. While it is paid to the Camp 
agency, basically the funds are in payment of 
either radio, television or newspaper adver- 
tisements either domestic or international. 
They only keep what is rightfully theirs in 
the agency business, a percentage of the bills 
which are paid. They are paid to do this 
work, really, by the source in which they are 
placing the advertising. In other words, if we 
spend $1 we get $1 worth of advertising. If 
they get 15 per cent, which is usually the 
maximum percentage paid to an advertising 
agency in this country, it comes off the bill 
or the linage charged by a publication. 


Mr. Cunningham: I wonder if you could 
give some indication to me of the manner in 
which they are chosen. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. I wasn’t around 

when they first selected Camp three years or 
more ago. At that time it was a decision of 
the minister, concurred in by the cabinet, that 
the Camp agency would handle the adver- 
tising on behalf of the province, with sub- 
missions made to it. 

‘There were a couple of complications, I 
am told, at that time. The advertising agency 
which had previously been employed by the 
government and the ministry had in recent 
times, just prior to having Camp come in, 
sold out part of their ownership to an Ameri- 
can operation, which put them in a rather 
difficult credibility position with the govern- 
ment. The various agencies were asked for 
submissions on their ability to put together 


advertising programmes and to deal with the 
subject. They were then selected by a group 
of people within the ministry and Camp was 
the one which was selected to do the work. 

In 1974, we were requested by Manage- 
ment Board—not Industry and Tourism specifi- 
cally but the ministries—that in the awarding 
of advertising accounts, we should have an 
open position or submissions prior to the con- 
clusion of any given contract. Our arrange- 
ment with the Camp agency, the contract, 
terminates on Dec. 31, 1975. 

Within the next very few weeks, a number 
of agencies in Ontario—or in Canada, for that 
matter, Canadian agencies—will be invited to 
bring forward their proposals as to how they 
would suggest they could best advance the 
cause of tourism—I’m speaking only of tourism 
because we do have other agencies looking 
after other sectors of the ministry—as to how 
they can promote Ontario. 

There is a committee that will do the selec- 
tion and recommendations to the minister. I 
think you will appreciate that when you are 
dealing with an advertising agency, whether 
it be in the private sector or in the public 
sector, it eventually boils down to individuals 
thinking that one fellow can promote his 
product better than agency B. There has got 
to be a great deal of personal acceptance by 
the minister, I suppose, as to whether he be- 
lieves this agency or that agency can do the 


best job. 


Mr. Cunningham: I wonder if it would be 
appropriate at this time then to ask you on 
what basis the invitations are put out? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We will be selecting, 
along with the assistance of the advertising 
association, agents with all the capabilities— 
that is, the manpower and so on. There is no 
sense in selecting an agency which can only 
produce a good brief—and then the whole 
thing falls through, We wouldn't be the: first 
to experience that—and I am not referring 
directly to the government. There are 10 or 
12 agencies, principal agencies, that function 
in the Province of Ontario. They will be 
invited to put in their submissions on the 
overall tourism advertising programme for 
this ministry. 


Mr, Cunningham: I am really surprised 
that you wouldn’t use the trade publications, 
Marketing magazine, say, to invite proposals 
from the various advertising agencies of On- 
tario and Canada, capable agencies, who 
could participate openly in dealing with the 
Province of Ontario, rather than having to 
wait for an invitation from this government. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me go one step 
further. Several months ago I made an an- 
nouncement in a speech—because I was asked 
to do so—about the termination date of our 
contract with Camp Associates. I said it was 
Dec. 31. Since that time, through the trade 
publications you referred to, who carried the 
information, we have had a number of agen- 
cies formally request the opportunity of sub- 
mitting proposals at the appropriate time. 
Those agencies will be contacted. 


Mr. Cunningham: You mentioned that the 
government now has an agency of record. 
Would all media advertising—such as news- 
paper space—be purchased directly through 
that agenoy? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: This subject does not 
really come within this vote, but we might 
as well cover it anyway. The agency of record 
operates on behalf of all ministries and any 
newspaper or publication linage required in 
this country will be secured by it. If it is 
the Globe and Mail, the Star, the Ottawa 
Journal, or the Cornwall paper, it will take 
a contract for X amount of linage to ensure 
we get maximum discounts. If my ministry 
was buying a thousand-line ad, for example, 
it would go through the agency of record. 
We get the maximum discount and the lowest 
price for the advertisement, As a result of 
that, the agency of record gets a percentage 
of the commission, The balance of the com- 
missions are payable to the agency reporting 
to whatever ministry happens to be purchas- 
ing the linage. 


Mr. Cunningham: And that would be their 
method of compensation? 


‘Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is the method of 
compensation. It is a standard form. 


Mr. Cunningham: Before I conclude on 
this, I would ask that you investigate 
thoroughly the participation of your current 
agency, that being Camp Associates, and its 
work on behalf of the Maritimes. Possibly a 
decision can be made by that agency as to 
which area it would like to promote. Again, 
I can't express my concern too strongly about 
this. I find this very inappropriate that an 
advertising agency would be attempting to 
market and promote tourism in two different 
parts of the country, I don’t think you do 
either justice. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I appreciate the mem- 
ber’s view. I can only say that if I, as the 
minister, thought our programme was being 
sacrificed fon some other province, some other 
part of Canada, it wouldn’t take me long to 


move in and make sure the situation was cor- 
rected. 

I have not found that statistically, Statisti- 
cally, it’s proved that the agency has given 
us good sound advice. It had been able to 
relate us to the right markets, or we wouldn't 
have had the increase in the volume of tour- 
ism. You might say that it is a natural growth, 
but let me assure you that it is not a natural 
growth. If we look at statistics in 1974, we 
had our greatest increase in tourist traffic. 
Some had a decrease. We in Ontario have had 
the good fortune of continuing to expand our 
market position which is, I think, credible. 


Mr. Cunningham: Surely that would reflect 
the resources we have in this province, for 
which I think no government should presume 
to take the credit. We also have a very large 
population that might relate to that inter- 
provincial increase in the light of gas problems 
and so on. Certainly, with the amount of 
money being expended, I would expect that 
we would get results like this. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will take that as a 
fair comment, except that you must also 
analyse the position of other provinces and 
the volumes of dollars that they’re injecting 
into the marketplace over and above what 
they ever did before, their capabilities to sell 
in the field of resources and natural beauty— 
and they have not been able to maintain their 
position. 


Mr. Cunningham: I understand that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: To their credit, the 
federal government have put more money into 
the advertising programme to try to balance 
off the situation, to assist some of the prov- 
inces where they have found the market is 
slipping away on them. I don’t criticize them 
for that. We in Ontario haven’t been pushing 
them. We realize that some of the Maritime 
provinces and some of the western provinces 
have experienced a disastrous position, but I 
think our expenditure has proved to be 
beneficial. 


Mr. Eaton: Did the federal government hire 
individual agencies in each of the provinces to 
do the advertising across Canada, or do they 
advertise Canada as a whole? 


‘Mr. Chairman: Is that in these estimates? 
Mr. Eaton: It relates to this sort of question 
that we're talking about, the conflict of inter- 


est here. 


Mr. Mancini: Is your name on the list for 
questions? 


| 
| 
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Mr. Chairman: Just before you answer that 
question, I'd like to inform the committee 
that the minister has requested permission to 
leave at 12:45, as he has to be in Ottawa 
within two hours. Would it be the wish of 
this committee to adjourn at 12:45, or to conr 
tinue for the next 15 minutes, questioning 
Mr. Pillgrem and Mr. Boyer? 

Mr. Pillgrem: I don’t think it would be 
appropriate. 

Mr. Chairman: It has been suggested by 
the minister that if it’s the wish of the com- 
mittee we could adjoum right now and add 
the 15 minutes to our next session. 

Mr. Samis: Mr. Chairman, I'd like to move 
that we adjourn at 12:45 p.m. 

Mr. Mancini: I would just like to make a 
comment. If this ever arises on a future occa- 


sion, I wish you would make the information 
available to us before we come to two minutes 
before adjournment. Some of us have waited 
here to ask some questions, and now we 
realize we're not able to ask the questions. 


If you had told us at 12:30 p.m., fine. 


Mr. Eaton: If you are part of the com- 
mittee you should be here anyway. 


Mr. Norton: I hope that doesn’t suggest 
that if a person doesn’t have a particularly 
relevant question at a given point in time he 


doesn’t bother to attend the sittings of the 


committee. 


Mr. Mancini: I didn’t suggest anything like 
that. If you made that assumption— 


The committee adjourned at 12:45 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 8:07 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


(concluded) 
On vote 2004: 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee 
to order as we now have a quorum. 


We are on vote 2004, item 2. I had a 
couple of speakers on the list. They are not 
here. Does anyone else have any comment 
on 2004, item 2? Mr. Angus. 


Mr. Angus: Yes, Mr. Chairman. My com- 
ment relates to the remainder of the votes 
under this item. Given the time constraints 
regarding the other items to be discussed, 
or ministries to be discussed within the con- 
fines of this committee, I would like to sug- 
gest that anyone who does have suggestions 
or comments related to the remainder of the 
votes under Tourism Development—and I 
think we are finding that they are more 
suggestions than criticism—should make them 
directly to the minister in private or in what- 
ever form the members feel comfortable, 
and that we move on to some of the other 
votes within the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you for your com- 
ments, Shall item 2 carry? 


Mr. Norton: No. I have a question. 


Mr. Chairman: You have a question, Mr. 
Norton? 


Mr. Norton: That’s right, for the hon. min- 
ister. I was wondering if within the tourism 
development programme generally there are 
attempts being made to develop convention 
facilities in areas of the province outside the 
major concentration of population in such 
centres as Toronto? Is there assistance under 
any of the programmes in this area to smaller 
urban centres in the development of conven- 
tion facilities? 


TurEspay, NOVEMBER 4, 1975 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Do I take the member's 
questions to relate to financing? 


Mr. Norton: Yes, in part. 


Hon, Mr. Bennett: We have not become 
directly involved at this point in any way in 
the financing of convention facilities. There 
have been some special allocations of funds 
in centennial years and so on to a few proj- 
ects; one being Ottawa and a few others. We 
do provide some input as to how we see the 
convention opportunities in that particular 
community; what type of facility or operation 
would fill the bill in that community. 

I would, however, say honestly to those 
members that Metropolitan Toronto has been 
in to see us about the Province of Ontario 
participating to some extent in the develop- 
ment of a convention centre—a national style 
convention centre—here in the Toronto area. 
I might also say that I am somewhat sym- 
pathetic to it. We in Ontario have one of the 
great places for conventions in Toronto. 
Really, we haven't got adequate facilities to 
lure some of the very major tourist or con- 
vention gatherings that we would like to 
have. 

(What will happen in the future? I am not 
quite sure, Mr. Norton, but we will keep an 
eye on it. In a period of constraint it is very 
difficult to recommend to government that 
we should now get involved in convention 
facilities that could, without any fear of con- 
tradiction, run into hundreds of millions of 
dollars before they are finished. 

While we all look at Toronto getting the 
favours, I think you have to be realistic. 
Where is the greatest opportunity of pro- 
jecting the image of the Province of Ontario 
and luring conventions? Where are the great- 
est number of hotel rooms to take care of 
mass or major science conventions that wish 
to come here. 

Just yesterday I had a chance to speak 
with the Southex people and they were telling 
me that this community in the current year 
will lose 30 very important conventions. 
Some are going to Montreal—to Place Bona- 
venture—and some to the new convention 
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facilities in Winnipeg. We just have nothing 
here in Toronto—or indeed in any other part 
of Ontario—that cam compare with either of 


those. 


Mr. Norton: Is there an active programme 
to attract those providers of convention facili- 
ties comparable to the kinds of programmes 
that you are engaged in to attract industry 
to various areas of the province? Do you 
have a programme where you point out op- 
portunities in various parts of the province 
to corporations which might be engaged in 
the provision of such facilities? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are referring to 
capital investment more than just the pro- 
motion of conventions? 


Mr. Norton: Yes, where you might, for 
example, attempt to interest a hotel that 
might be in the business of providing such 
facilities to locate in an area where oppor- 
tunities exist. Have you done an inventory 
of areas of the province. which might be 
ideal for such facilities? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 


Mr. Norton: And do you actively support 
such projects? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, most of the time. 
The capitalist, the free enterpriser, the man 
who wants to invest money, has a pretty 
firm idea of where the opportunities are 
likely to exist. He will come to us to confirm 
if his assessment of the marketplace is one 
with which we can concur. 


Mr. Norton: But you do assist him in 
making information available and assist him 
in making that decision? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is correct. 


Mr. Eakins: I just want to ask one ques- 
tion of the minister. Does the ministry be- 
come involved in purchase of parks under 
tourism? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Are you talking about 
natural resources parks? 


Mr. Eakins: Parks generally. Was your 
ministry involved at all in the purchase of 
Cheltenham Park? 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 


Mr. Eakins: It does not involve your min- 
istry? 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I apologize 
for being late. I just picked up on the latter 


part of the discussion, pertaining in particular 
to Metropolitan Toronto on convention fa- 
cilities and the involvement of the Ontario 
government. I gathered from the comments 
that were made it was suggested that some 
favouritism had been directed to the Toronto 
area as far as government support of services 
in the area of tourism was concerned. I may 
have misinterpreted that because I came 
along in midstream. 


In any event, what I did want to deter- 
mine, Mr. Chairman, was the current status 
of the negotiations I understand have been 
going on for some time between Metropolitan 
Toronto and the government of Ontario 
vis-a-vis the provision of convention facili- 
ties within the Metropolitan Toronto area. 
Perhaps the minister may have to repeat 
some of the things he said, and I’m sorry, 
but he was commenting on that point, and 
I didn’t— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, very 
clearly the Metropolitan Toronto council 
have indicated they would like to have 
major international convention facilities lo- 
cated in this community. I would have to 
say to you that we have looked very sym- 
pathetically upon the project as having some 
value in developing further tourism traffic 
in this community and in using up the hotel 
accommodations that have been provided 
over the last two or three years. Metropoli- 
tan Toronto under Ab Campbell first launch- 
ed the project three or four years ago by 
giving it to an architect and some consultants 
and we had a chance to look at those plans. 


[8:15] 


It then lost a little bit of its momentum; 
I am not quite sure why, maybe because of 
the death of Ab Campbell. 


The Board of Trade, as you might know, 
then took up the cause and put some money 
forward for further studies. At the moment 
they are not quite sure where the convention 
centre could be located in this community 
but they know they require one. We are 
prepared to assist and work along with them. 


I make it very clear we have not made 
any financial commitment toward the struc- 
ture. We have indicated we look sympa- 
thetically upon it. We also believe that if 
we are to build one of an international size, 
in light of the fact that the federal govern- 
ment has contributed on a_ cost-sharing 
basis to other convention facilities across 
Canada we would likely be prepared, given 
the times economically and so on, to look 
at what we could do as a province to assist 
them. 
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There is no doubt that it is needed, the 
question is whether the timing is right. 


Mr. Williams: It was my understanding 
there was a three-way working agreement 
possible between the federal and provincial 
governments and the municipal corporation 
and that as far as this government is con- 
cemed that still stands; is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We would certainly look 
at it favourably and try to come up with 
some part of the financing if it’s within the 
realm of financing at that time. I make no 
apologies. With the economic constraints and 
the cutbacks in some of our own capital 
projects it is very difficult to come forward 
and suggest they should get into a massive 
project. The Winnipeg centre was $25 mil- 
lion. Edmonton and Calgary have been into 
some very expensive projects. It will be very 
costly, but I think it will be rewarding from 
a tourist traffic point of view. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 2 carry? 
Items 2 and 8 carried. On item 4, then. 


Mr. Williams: Do you wish to explain what 
_ Experience 75 is? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will ask Mr. Boyer if 
he will explain it. 


Mr. Boyer: Experience 75 was a means 
_whereby the tourism division was able to 
supply student travel counsellors to the 12 
_ travel associations in the province with funds 
from the youth secretariat. 


Mr. Williams: Is there an intention to 
carry on this project in future years? 


Mr. Boyer: It would certainly be the wish 
of the ministry and the division to do so. I 
can’t speak beyond that. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It proved very bene- 
ficial in the current year and we would cer- 
tainly like to see it continue. It is a matter of 
whether we can work it in within the esti- 
mates we are now dealing with. 


Mr. Reid: I am sorry, I didn’t quite catch 
the ministers comment. Are these people 
working with the regional tourist offices? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: With the travel asso- 
ciations. 


Mr. Reid: With the travel associations. I 
wonder if I could sneak in a question, with 
the minister’s and the chairman’s indulgence? 

On the travel associations, are you going to 
allow certain areas to opt out of the travel 


associations, to wit, KenoraP As you may 
know, Kenora wants to drop out of the 
regional tourist association. Are you going to 
allow this to happen across the province? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In answer to the mem- 
ber’s question, to opt out is one thing but if 
you are asking if we are going to allow them 
to opt out and then finance them— 


Mr. Reid: That is what I am asking. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 


Mr. Wildman: I have one small point for 
clarification. Was there some connection be- 
tween Experience 75 and the Ministry of 
Education? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 


Mr. Wildman: I know of a_ particular 
project in Sault Ste. Marie which involved 
the Board of Education. Students were work- 
ing on a project for the Board of Education 
and I understood there was some connection 
with the Ministry of Education. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will ask Mr. Boyer. 


Mr. Boyer: This year through Experience 
75 and through the youth secretariat we were 
able to hire eight students for each travel 
association. Six of them were travel counsel- 
lors; one of them was a student. photographer 
and one was a marketing student. It could 
well have been that they were from com- 
munity colleges studying photography and 
marketing. 


Mr. Wildman: This had nothing to do with 
anything like that. It was a project on which 
they were compiling the history of a school. 


Mr. Boyer: It was not our project then, sir. 
Mr. Norton: Was Experience 75 not— 
Mr. Wildman: Oh yes, yes. 


Mr. Pillgrem: This is an overall government 
programme. You will notice that in our esti- 
mates last year it was not funded, although 
it was allocated to us from Experience 75. 
This year it has been provided to this min- 
istry direct. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Norton? 


Mr. Norton: Yes, may I, with your permis- 
sion, ask just one question relating to tourism 
marketing development? It was dealt with 
rather quickly and I had one question I 
wanted to ask? 
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Mr. Chairman: Yes, all right. I gave way 
to Mr. Reid so I will have to give way to you. 


Mr. Norton: I was wondering if the tourism 
marketing development programme is a year- 
round effort? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 


Mr. Norton: I notice—at least, it appears to 
me and maybe I just selectively see things— 
that the emphasis seems to be on summer 
activities. What efforts, if any, are being 
made for greater development of a winter 
tourism programme in this province? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have, Mr. Chairman, 
developed an all season advertising pro- 
gramme. Certainly the strongest emphasis is 
on our summer programme; spring and fall 
and winter ‘being pretty well on a par. I sup- 
pose we spend a little more on the spring 
because we are leading up to a tourist season, 
but we have, over the last two or three years, 
considerably advanced the funds expended for 
winter activities and will continue to look at 
it. Our funds to be expended will be in the 
range—and I am only going to guess at it, I 
haven’t got it down specifically—in the range 
of about $400,000 for winter development. 


Vote 2004 agreed to. 
On vote 2005: 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Thank you, Mr. Boyer. 
I would ask Mr. Radford if he would join with 
us for operations programme under vote 2005. 


Mr. Roy: Just a very brief question to the 
minister on this Ontario House. Is Ward 
Cornell still there? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 
Mr. Roy: Is he happy there? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: So far as I know he is. 


Mr. Roy: Good, good; you know we 
wouldn’t want him to be displeased. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am told that there are 
a great number here who have enjoyed the 
courtesies he has been able to extend to them. 


Mr. Roy: At Ontario House? I am sure. 
That is why we want to know if he is still 
there. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. Same address, same 
phone number. 


Mr. Roy: And he is pleased? He is happy 
in England? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: ‘As far as I know. 


Mr. Roy: Well he should be, he has a good 
job. 


Mr. Samis: One quick question. I just 
noticed that in Operation Overseas there is no 
office in Paris. Is there any particular reason? 
You have covered the European market fairly 
effectively, but there is no office in Paris. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, we have looked at 
the Paris market, the French market. 


Mr. Samis: Quebec has it sewn up? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, I wouldn't say so. 
I wouldn't want to—I say this very clearly 
and honestly about Quebec—I just wouldn’t 
want Ontario to undertake the same type of 
programming in Paris that the Quebec 
government has, because the dollar value re- 
ceived is very questionable. But I appreciate 
their reason for being there as do those who 
appreciate our reason for being in London, 
England. We ‘believe the London office can 
really handle the affairs of the European 
Economic Community. 


May I add one other very general remark. 
In the next period of months we will be doing 
a complete reassessment of all of our foreign 
operations to find out whether we should 
maintain offices in some of the communities 
we are presently in, or whether there are 
some communities we are not in at the mo- 
ment where we should be spending more time 
and effort and funds. Indeed I have asked 
the former federal Minister of External Affairs 
and the former federal Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce if we could not, as 
provinces— 


Mr. Samis: Who is this? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It was ‘Mr. Gillespie and 
Mr. Mitchell Sharp. Now it is Mr. Jamieson 
and Mr. MacEachen. I have asked about the 
opportunity of provinces becoming more 
closely associated with the federal operation. 
Why could there not be an Ontario desk, for 
example, provided at the accommodation 
presently operated by the federal government? 


We are not looking for a free ride, we will 
pay our way. But the convenience of being 
next to the federal government, and maybe 
being very close to other provinces that wish 
the same opportunity, could ultimately pro- 
duce a much more comprehensive plan for 
Canada and Ontario. 


Mr. Samis: One final question, Mr. Chair- 
man. Is the minister saying the essential 
reason is political more than economic, in the 
case of a Paris office not being in existence? 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, it is economic. 
We've looked at the market. We believe we 
can handle the requirements of Paris and 
France through our Brussels and our London 
offices. We have enough personnel there to 
service the requirements. 


Mr. Roy: Ward Cornell gets to Paris oc- 
casionally does he? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh yes, he gets to Paris 
occasionally. He gets to a few other places 
too, just to make sure he keeps an eye on 
what goes on and keeps informed. 


Mr. Reid: Couldn’t-we have an all-party 
committee go over there to check on him? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You move that and get 
it seconded by the NDP and maybe we can 
acommodate you. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: On this same subject, I 
have just a question. You have an office in 
Brussels, I understand? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is corerct. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: And would that not be 
the office that deals with the economic com- 
munity rather than the one in London—be- 
cause the head of the economic community 
is in Brussels? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: They work together in 
their dealing with the market. Obviously you 
can appreciate the size of that market. We 
have the people in Brussels and we have our 
London office as well. Mr. Cornell has really 
been the clearing house. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: But the major economic 
activity in Europe is in Brussels, because that 
is the head of the European Economic Com- 
munity. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is the head office 


location, right. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: So, it is obviously where 
your main thrust should be as far as I am 
concerned. But it apparently is not. It seems 
to be in London, which is only a part of the 
economic community now. 


Mr. Radford: We have a listening situation 
with the office in Brussels. We also have 
offices in other parts of the European 
economic area. They all look after their own 
individual areas rather than dealing directly 
with the commission in Brussels. We don't 
have that much to do with the commission 
in Brussels. It is mostly handled by the federal 
government. We don’t have any representation 
in those offices or anything. All it is is a 


listening post. They report back to us on any 
information that comes out of it. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: And yet the activities of 
the European community are centred there. 
The economic activities now are becoming 
more centralized there all the time, as I 
understand. it. 


Mr. Radford: Yes, but you see we are in- 
terested in a number of things in the foreign 
offices. Basically it is selling goods abroad to 
the various areas; to individuals, not to gov- 
ernments necessarily. 


We are interested in attracting industry 
here, as well as joint ventures in licensing 
arrangements and so on from these areas. Our 
individual officers in our European offices do 
that kind of contact work. We haven’t up till 
now had any relationship with the European 
Economic Community from that point of view. 
What is going on there is theoretical or GATT 
negotiations and that type of thing. We aren't 
involved in that in other than a listening situa- 
tion. The federal government doesn’t consult 
our representatives there on that type of thing; 
the consultations are done back here, between 
here and Ottawa. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Do the people who are in 
these offices in the different countries all speak 
the language of the country they are in? This 
wasn’t the case previously. 


Mr. Radford: It wasn’t the case previously 
but we are now competent in the languages 
of the countries we are in. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I was very surprised when 
I went to Brussels and found our trade 
attaché there, or whatever his title is, could 
speak neither Flemish nor French. 


Mr. Radford: The man who is there now 
speaks French fluently. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: This was three years ago. 
I could not understand how he could carry on. 


Mr. Radford: In the Brussels office? The 
man, Paul Sampson, was— 


Mr. York: Are you sure it was the Ontario 
officer and not the Canadian— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I sat beside him at lunch 
and I asked him and he couldn’t speak either 
one. 


Mr. Radford: With the Flemish I agree. 
But they are certainly bilingual, both the men 
who have been there. 
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Mr. R. S. Smith: You had better check it 


again. 


Mr. Norton: Just one question. Do these 
overseas offices offer the full range of ministry 
services? I realize they are involved in the in- 
dustrial aspect of it, do they also deal with 
the tourism on an international basis? 


[8:30] 


Mr. Radford: On an international basis, we 
don’t have a tourism development officer in 
all of the offices. We have two in London and 
one in Germany. The other men are doing a 
combination job. We have a tourism develop- 
ment officer in Tokyo and a tourism develop- 
ment officer in Los Angeles. In the other 
offices, the programmes of the ministry in 
industrial development, trade development 
and tourism development are handled by the 
staff located there. But not specifically in each 
case as we have in London, Tokyo, Los 
Angeles and Germany. 


Mr. Norton: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Shall item 1 carry? 


Mr. Williams: On this particular item; with 
regard to the Sao Paulo office, how long has 
that facility been open? What percentage of 
return are we experiencing from that office as 
related to the other Americas branches? 


Mr. Radford: The Sao Paulo office is rela- 
tively new—three, four years—since 1972. 


The return to date has been very good on 
marketing; that is, selling products. It’s very 
good rélative to what we expected to start 
with. Last year at the international conference 
we had here at the beginning of the year, the 
greatest amount of interest came from Can- 
adian manufacturers who wanted to sell in 
that office and they’ve had quite a number of 
people going down there. 


We've had three or four trade missions 
going to it. There isn’t any industrial devel- 
opment coming this way and no tourism 
development coming this way. But it will 
be primarily a marketing situation—not con- 
sumer goods as much as technically sophis- 
ticated items and Canadian technology that 
we are selling for the consultants and that 


type of thing. 


Mr. Williams: The office of course is lo- 
cated in Brazil. Is this where the main em- 
phasis is being given to developing indus- 
trial input? Or is there some strategy worked 
out whereby you have contacts in the other 


South American countries working out of 
this office? 


Mr. Radford: The Brazil office doesn’t go 
much beyond Brazil at the moment. The 
Mexican office carries out some of its en- 
deavours in other countries within a sensible 
range. Brazil seems to have its hands full 
at the moment with getting into that market. 
The demand is for technically oriented prod- 
ucts and for possible licensing and joint 
ventures going the other way—from here 
down there rather than having a completed 
consumer product going into Brazil—because 
they are very restrictive in that. We are 
emphasizing the ability of Ontario com- 
panies to go down there to establish a mar- 
ket through a licensing or a joint venture 
proposition and having the benefits accrue 
through royalties and that type of thing to 
the Ontario economy. 


Mr. Williams: As I understand the situa- 
tion, the inflationary factor in the Brazilian 
economy is double, I think, what we are ex- 
periencing in this country and most countries 
around the world. In light of that desperate 
situation, has there been any apparent cut- 
back in this interest in foreign importation 
of technical services? 


Mr. Radford: No. If they don’t have it, 
they want it. If it’s a necessary part of their 
economy there doesn’t seem to be any prob- 
lem with buying it. As I said earlier, and 
as you can appreciate, when it comes to 
consumer goods, it’s another matter. This is 
where their restrictions are placed. 


Mr. Williams: But in summation you are 
well satisfied with the results we’ve been 
having out of the Sao Paulo office for the 
investment made? 


Mr. Radford: For the investment made? 
Yes, at the moment. As the minister indi- 
cated a few minutes ago, we are looking at 
it again. We figure that it’s possibly a five- 
year proposition to find out whether the 
thing is going to be viable or not. Between 
now and the next 1% years we'll be looking 
at it in great depth and deciding whether 
or not it’s going to be beneficial there or 
whether we should be in the Argentine or 
somewhere else, maybe not with the same 
individual but with that expenditure of 
money. We've closed offices in a number 
of places over the past years when we've 
found out that after a three, four, five year 
trial the net return per dollar invested hasn’t 
been advantageous to the province. 


Mr. Williams: My last question then is 
the net investment in the Sao Paulo office? 


Mr. Radford: It is now costing us $98,000. 
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Mr. Williams: About $100,000 a year. We 
have one man there, essentially, do we? 


Mr. Radford: We have one man and a 
contract for a secretary; and also we have 
an allocation of a casual staff, as we call 
them, that we could hire locally. As I say, 
we're looking at it more thoroughly and we 
haven’t put that commercial counsellor in 
place yet. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 1 carry? Car- 
ried. Item 2? Carried. Item 3? Carried. Item 
4? Carried. Item 5? Carried. I can see that 
if I let you wander a bit on the first vote 
the next items carry quickly, eh? 


Vote 2005 agreed to. 


Mr. Angus: Actually, Mr. Chairman, I have 
one question. Earlier on in the debate I asked 
for the total information regarding the public 
relations or advertising programme of the 
ministry, and was advised that the committee 
would receive that during the discussion. I’m 
just wondering if the minister does have it yet, 
or when we can expect it. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. Ill ask the minister 
to reply to that question. 


Hon. Mr. Benneit: If I recall, Mr. Angus, 
you wanted a breakdown on the advertising 
programmes by the individual votes. 


Mr. Angus: Correct. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: For the entire ministry? 


Mr. Angus: For the entire ministry. May 
I suggest that I don’t think it’s really neces- 
sary for item by item verbal disclosure at 
this point. I'd be prepared, and I think 
the rest of the members would be too, to 
receive a copy of that material, with our 
thanks. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. The minister has given 
me two copies. Ill ask our clerk to see that 
other copies are made and distributed to all 
members of the committee. 


Mr. Roy: Youre doing a good job, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Reid: Double his salary. 


Vote 2006 agreed to. 


Vote 2007 agreed to. 
On vote 2008: 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 2008, Ontario Place 
Corp. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Could I ask Mr. Brown, 
who is the administrative officer for Ontario 
Place, to join us? 


Mr. Eakins: Mr. Minister, in regard to On- 
tario Place, is it the opinion of the Provincial 
Auditor that the present accounting system 
is inadequate? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Which? 


Mr. Eakins: The accounting system of On- 
tario Place is inadequate; has this been a 
finding of the Provincial Auditor? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not to my knowledge. I 
grant you, he might have had some ques- 
tions relating to some of the items in the 
past, which have been corrected. I think he 
did, in his auditors report—Mr. Pillgrem 
might be able to help me here, because I'm 
trying to recall—he did make some comments 
on some of the accounting practices and sug- 
gested the strengthening of them. I think 
whatever has been carried out has been 
carried out since with the auditor’s concur- 
rence. 


Mr. Eakins: Are you happy with the pres- 
ent accounting system? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well let me reply in 
this fashion: As far as I am concerned, the 
accounting system appears to meet the re- 
quirements of the provincial auditor. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further questions? 


Mr. Reid: Til keep it brief. We went 
through this in some detail, Mr. Pillgrem 
and Mr. Brown will perhaps recall, in public 
accounts. Have you decided how you are 
going to fund the deficits of Ontario Place 
over the next 10 years or whatever? Or are 
we going to keep having an item in the 
ministry estimates to make up the deficit? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, since I 
have been the minister we’ve discussed var- 
ious ways that we might handle it. I think 
Mr. Reid and I have discussed how we 
might change some of the accounting prac- 
tices. Whether the auditor would entirely 
agree with them I’m not sure. At the mo- 
ment the suggestion has been that we should 
continue to carry the funds in this vote to 
cover the deficit factor of the operation of 
Ontario Place. If there is some better way 
of doing it in the eyes of the former chair- 
man of the public accounts committee I 
would be interested in hearing it. It still has 
to be public funds that balance the cost of 
operation of Ontario Place. 


Mr. Reid: What is the deficit going to be 
for this year? It is $1.3 million, is it? 
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Mr. Brown: This year it will be in the 
area of $2.1 million. The auditor has just com- 
pleted his review and I understand his report 
will be issued very shortly. 


Mr. Reid: Is that till fiscal April of 1976? 
Mr. Brown: April of 1975. 


Mr. Reid: April of 1975. So what is the 
projected budget for April, 1976, then? 


Mr. Brown: It is $2,795,000. 


Mr. Reid: So we are seeing a fairly fast 
progression in the deficit that we are piling 
up from Ontario Place year after year? 


Mr. Brown: That is correct, sir. It should 
be noted, however, that the admission fees 
for entrance to Ontario Place have not 
changed since 1972. Until that change is 
made we are likely to have to face increased 
costs each year, in line with the general in- 
flationary trend. 


Mr. Reid: As I understand it, the govern- 
ment’s attitude is that Ontario Place should 
be available to all its citizens and therefore 
they are holding the charge down. Of course, 
we could give our northern speech and’ say 
that some of my constituents don’t really get 
much of a chance to use something that is so 
heavily subsidized. I tend to agree with this, 
some of my people do get down here to take 
advantage of it. The other side of the coin 
—and this again was discussed in public ac- 
counts and a fount of information came out 
of that committee—is that we could do some- 
thing about increasing the revenue side by 
charging those people who were using the 
facilities or renting the facilities a higher 
charge or rental than we are now doing. 


I think you will recall, Mr. Brown, we 
went through what the formula was. The 
opinion that was expressed at that particular 
time was that perhaps the formula being used 
was not sufficient and that the province wasn’t 
realizing as much as it could from those 
people who were leasing space and running 
concessions at Ontario Place. 


Has there been any more thought given to 
that? I think we have to come to some logical 
and rational approach to this because the 
costs and the deficit are escalating rapidly. 
It’s almost 50 per cent in one year, I would 
think, or at least a third. It’s gone up a third 
between 1975 and 1976, or the projection has 
in any case. If we keep going at that rate in 
three or four years we are going to hhave a 
fantastically huge loss on it. 


[8:45] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I might say to the 
members, Mr. Chairman, that we'll again take 
under advisement the admission charge in 
light of some of the other charges in major 
attractions that are being advanced or in- 
creased. I have to agree with you. I am not 
one who really believes that if you have an 
operation such as this, which is financed 
through the Province of Ontario, that you 
should bring the admission charge to a point 
where it is not attainable by any group of 
people or individuals who wish to attend; of 
course, senior citizens, children and so on 
are admitted free. We will be looking at 
other areas of revenue. | 

We have tried to cut down the cost of 
operation of Ontario Place—and I must admit 
there are some people who get a little vexed 
by the minister’s remarks that we have to cut 
out certain items; I just can’t see putting up 
some of the funds. I think we’ve got to find a 
better way of operation as far as balancing 
of the budget is concerned in Ontario Place. 
I would be giving this committee some wrong 
information if I said I could see the day com- 
ing when it will balance, because I don’t 
think I would want to venture into that field 
at all. 


Mr. Roy: But your predecessors said they 
would. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Maybe they didn’t have 
as much experience in business as I have; I 
don’t know. 


Mr. Reid: We have a more honest minister. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Roy, I’m going to 
be very frank with you: we’ve got a heavy 
capital investment. If one could calculate 
the spinoff revenues to the Province of 
Ontario through the sale of goods, hotel 
rooms and whatever else comes about, it 
likely would have a balanced position; but 
in the bookkeeping figures directly related to 
this operation it doesn’t balance and it is not 
likely to balance. 

I think we have to be very careful, if we 
are going to start moving admission fees on 
an upward scale, that we don’t decrease the 
number of people or prohibit some of those 
who really should have the opportunity of 
using this facility from using it. 


Mr. Roy: I agree with you. But the point 
I was going to make is that we were kidded 
by some of your predecessors that this was 
going to be a self-sustaining operation—not 
on the basis of the business it attracted for 
the city of Toronto through hotels, restau- 
rants, and so on. 
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As I recall, when people raised the question 
of Ontario Place from year to year, some of 
your predecessors made statements—and I 
can’t attach a statement to the individual— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Stan Randall always said 
that. 


Mr. Roy: I think he kidded the public, 
because there are very few of these opera- 
tions, whether you are talking about Expo or 
Ontario Place— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Or the Olympics. 


Mr. Roy: Obviously the Olympics are going 
to be a problem, but few of these operations 
are self-sustaining. I would put another 
caveat to that: When you are considering 
increasing the admission charge, you are again 
going to be caught in the federal inflationary 
controls. You won’t be able to go any higher 
if you are going to follow those guidelines 
as part of your government’s policy. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I have to admit to raise 
the admission is likely to defeat the purpose 
of the operation; that is, to make it a good 
advertising position for the Province of On- 
tario and to provide an opportunity for a 
number of people who visit the city of To- 
ronto to make use of a sort of park facility 
and indeed for a great number of people 
who are trapped in the city of Toronto and 
the metropolitan area for the entire summer 
period to have a place they can go to where 
there is a changing exhibit. I only add this: 
If Ontario Place is to continue to be a selling 
programme for the Province of Ontario, it 
has to be constantly upgraded and improved 
and changed or it will eventually lose its 
charisma as far as presentation to the public 
is concerned, 


Mr. Eakins: Would you consider the cost 
out of hand in terms of what was first antici- 
pated when it opened? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I don’t know what was 
first anticipated. It was built as a billboard 
or a showplace for the Province of Ontario; 
keeping that in mind, I think the advertising 
cost seems to be within reason, but we will 
struggle to try to bring the deficit factor closer 
into line. You will notice in the estimates 
that there is a heavy capital investment for 
Ontario Place, pretty well on an annual basis; 
and that is to upgrade and improve the 
facilities to bring new attractions and new 
items into the operation. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Minister, you ‘have 
spoken at length on raising the admisssion 


prices to bring the books more into balance, 
but you really haven’t commented on raising 
the revenues through higher charges for con- 
cessions there. Just what is being thought of 
in this line? This was, I understand, a sug- 
gestion brought forth at the public accounts 
committee. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I’ll ask Mr. Brown, who 
is the chief financing man. 


Mr. Brown: As Mr. Reid pointed out, this 
was discussed at some length at the public 
accounts committee. At that meeting it was 
brought out that the agreements with the 
concessionaires which were entered into in 
1971 were for an ll-year period, and the 
percentages of their gross that were to be 
paid as rent to Ontario Place are fixed by 
those agreements. 


Mr. Reid: Till when? 


Mr. Brown: Until 1981. The only way in 
which we can increase our rentals from con- 
cessionaires is to expand the number of con- 
cessions or alternatively—and this is what is 
happening today—to share in the increased 
revenues that the concessionaires are getting 
from both increased traffic and higher prices 
for their services. 


Mr. Bounsall: So we have a percentage of 
their gross. Is that the way the rental counts? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, that’s correct. 


Mr. Bounsall: Has that been growing? I 
assume that has been growing. 


Mr. Brown: Yes, it has. Since the corpora- 
tion came into being in 1972, concession 
rentals have doubled. 


Mr. Bounsall: Would you say that it’s a 
fair formula? Youre locked into the formula. 
Is that formula, at this point, a fair formula? 


Mr. Brown: It’s in line with what is being 
charged for like operations elsewhere in 
Ontario. 


Mr. Bounsall: How do you mean “like 
operations’? 
Mr. Brown: Food concessions around 


Ontario. The percentages are in line. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. Boun- 
sall? 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, I am. 


Mr. Reid: I would like to ask what per- 
centage of the deficit, or what gross amount 
of the deficit, Mr. Brown, is related to the 
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carrying charges on the original capital cost? 
Can you break down for us from where the 
deficit of the $2.1 million comes? Is it oper- 
ating deficit? Is it capital deficit? If so, what 
are the items? 


Mr. Brown: It is an operating deficit. It 
is the cost of operation minus the revenue 
that we obtain from admissions from our 
marina, from our concessions, from other 
attractions on site. 


Mr. Reid: Can you give us some gross 
figures? How much do we lose on the marina? 
How much do we lose on maintenance and 
service? Where do the large deficits come 
from? What items make up that $2.1 million? 
Can you be a little more definite? 


Mr. Brown: I can state it as simply as this: 
Revenues are in the area of $3.5 million and 
the expenses are about $6.3 million. 


Mr. Reid: About $6.8 million and what? 
Mr. Brown: And $3.5 million. 


Mr. Reid: That comes to about $2.8 mil- 
lion, my computer-like mind tells me. 


Mr. Brown: Which is what our forecast 
was for this year: $2.795 million. 


Mr. Reid: It was $2.795 million. What I 
want to know, Mr. Brown, is what makes up 
that $2.79 million. You told me that it’s oper- 
ating and it’s marina and what not, but what 
are the details? I’m after the details. We 
always talk in generalities here. 


While you’re thinking of that, I would like 
to put this question to you. I profess to 
absolutely no knowledge of this. How does 
the CNE itself make out? Do they run an 
operating deficit? Does the city of Toronto 
make up their loss every year or is there a 
loss from the CNEP 


Mr. Brown: The CNE has operated, in the 
last year, at a very small profit situation, I 
believe, basically as a result of their grand- 
stand office. I’m not entirely familiar with 
their financial position or their operations. 


Mr. Reid: I don’t want to pursue this un- 
duly, Mr. Brown. If you could help me with 
the details, I wouldn’t have to keep asking. 
Do we lose money on the entertainment that 
we provide at Ontario Place? Is that a large 
item in the deficit? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. The largest part of our 
expenditure is on the operation of the non- 
paying attractions of the park—the Forum, the 
Cinesphere and the theatres. 


Mr. Reid: How much of the $2.7 million 
is lost on those operations? 


Mr. Brown: I would say it’s all lost on 
those operations, because the revenue-produc- 
ing attractions are self-supporting. 


Mr. Reid: They are? You’re not making a 
profit on them, but they are self-supporting? 


Mr. Brown: We are making a profit on our 
marina operation; we're making a profit on 
the pedal boats; we’re making a profit on the 
mini-golf; were making a profit on our 
boutique operation. I should point out that 
there are no carrying charges on the original 
capital investment. 


Mr. Reid: Yes, I understand that. 


Mr. Brown: I believe you asked that ques- 
tion before, Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Reid: Yes. 


Mr. Spence: Is the attendance going up or 
down? 


Mr. Brown: The attendance has been in- 
creasing since 1972. In 1972 there were 2.4 
million people. It thas risen to almost three 
million. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: You talk of the 11-year 
tenure of the agreements between yourself 
and the restaurant operators and what have 
you. Is this a normal time for the period of 
agreement? I’ve been involved in some of 
these things that were for much shorter 
periods of time and where the adjustments 
were made much more quickly. 


Mr. Brown: Five years might be more 
normal today. You must recognize though 
that Ontario Place is a seasonal operation, 
and in order to induce the concessionaires— 
who have sizable investments in those prop- 
erties—to come into an operation like that, 
it probably was necessary to offer a longer 
period. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, in the last week 
or so the CNE has expressed some concern 
publicly regarding the possible development 
of an amusement park funded by an Amer- 
ican firm. Has the ministry considered in- 
vestigating the end-all effect to Ontario Place 
should that facility be developed? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, while it 
doesn’t come specifically under this vote, let 
me make it very clear that we have had 
discussions with the people who would like 
to come and establish an amusement park 
within a relatively close distance to the city 
of Toronto. We do not see it as competition 
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to our Ontario Place operation, because we 
believe we are selling an entirely different 
package to what they would be offering. We 
have never considered Ontario Place an 
amusement park. We do not have rides and 
some of the other novelty shows they have 
in an amusement park. 


I can see why the CNE would have very 
serious concern that if an amusement park 
of the magnitude they are speaking of was 
to be established for year-round operation 
it could cause them a very serious loss in 
revenue through a decline in attendance. 


Mr. Norton: Just one brief question, Mr. 
Chairman, going back to the question relat- 
ing to the concessions. I presume that in this 
situation the concessionaires would be re- 
quired to provide their own capital, equip- 
ment and so on. Is that part of the arrange- 
ment with them? 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Norton, the ministry pro- 
vided the shells of the buildings and took 
the services to the walls of those buildings. 
Inside the concessionaires were required to 
provide all the furnishings, all the decora- 
tion, all the equipment. 


Mr. Norton: Then the ll-year leasing ar- 
rangement would not be extraordinary under 
those circumstances, considering the invest- 
ment that some of them would have? 


Mr. Brown: That is exactly what I said, 
Mr. Norton. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Brown, would it be fair 
to compare it with other provincially-oper- 
ated tourist attractions—such as the Royal 
Ontario Museum, the Science Centre, Upper 
Canada Village, Fort Henry? How do the 
admission charges and the operating losses 
of Ontario Place compare with those of 
other government-operated facilities? 


Mr. Brown: Speaking of the Science Cen- 
tre, which is the only one with which I 
have any degree of familiarity, their oper- 
ating grant is approximately one-half ours— 
it’s in that ballpark area. Admission fees— 


Mr. Williams: What about their admis- 
sion fees and operating losses on a percen- 
tage basis? What are the admission charges 
first of all; and then what are the operating 
losses? 


Mr. Brown: Their admission fees are in 
line with ours. 


Mr. Williams: What about their operating 
losses? 


Mr. Brown: Of the Science Centre? About 
one-half of ours. 


Mr. Williams: About one-half. 


Mr. Pillgrem: They operate on a year- 
round basis, of course. 


Mr. Williams: I see. What about the 
seasonal facilities, such as Upper Canada Vil- 
lage and Fort Henry? 


Hon. Mr. Benneti: There are several major 
attractions in the province owned by the 
people of Ontario. There is St. Marie-among- 
the-Hurons; there is the new one up at Thun- 
der Bay, Old Fort William; there is Upper 
Canada Village; there is also Old Fort Henry; 
there are the Niagara Parks Commission 
parks; there is Ontario Place; the Ontario 
Science Centre; and the ROM, I suppose, 
could also be included in that category of 
facility. I would have to get a complete 
breakdown on each one of them. 


Having reviewed them over the period of 
the last year or two, I believe their fees are, 
I would say, within 50 cents of one another. 
The difference in operating costs and losses 
is something I would have to take under 
advisement. Since they don’t come under our 
ministry, I wouldn't be sure exactly what 
they involve. 


Mr. Williams: Which ministry do they in 
fact come under? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Culture and Recreation; 
Mr. Welch. 


Mr. Williams: Why is it that Ontario Place 
in fact comes under your ministry and the 
others under Culture and Recreation? 


Mr. Roy: Don’t start looking for logic in 
these. 


Mr. Angus: We will be here all night. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Ontario Place came 
under this ministry some time ago. We were 
asked if we thought it should go to Culture 
and Recreation and, very frankly, I said, 
“No.” Ontario Place had been shifted back 
and forth from various ministries and until 
they can get their feet on the ground and 
get things going I thought they should stay 
under this same ministry. That is not to say in 
time to come it will not be taken over into 
Culture and Recreation along with the other 
major attractions. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1 agreed to. Mr. Mc- 
Cague would like to ask a question on item 2. 
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Mr. McCague: I see that your development 
costs are listed here over the past three years. 
Does the increase in attendance bear any 
relation to the amount of money you’ve spent 
for improvements? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There has been a steady 
increase in attendance. I indicated at the 
opening of the estimates that the increase 
in the current year was one or two per cent 
over last year. The reason for your capital 
investment is to change programmes and so 
on to keep it fresh and keep it new, with 
some new ideas that will stimulate the in- 
terest of the people coming. 


I'm not sure that I can directly relate 
new capital investment to increase in at- 
tendance. I can only put it that if you didn’t 
continue to expand I think you would find 
attendance perhaps starting to wane some- 
what. It wouldn’t be fresh, imaginative and 
stimulating. 

In the current year our new capital invest- 
ment would be roughly $1 million. Some of 
it is to upgrade some of the facilities and 
improve some of the conditions that exist at 
Ontario Place—to make it more convenient for 
people moving to and from the islands so 
the traffic doesn’t all have to come through 
the main gate, items such as that. It is 
really to make the movement of traffic more 
convenient for people. 


Mr. McCague: Is it not the programmes 
you offer that attract people rather than the 
facilities you are increasing? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We believe it is really 
both, Mr. McCague. If the facilities are not 
kept in presentable condition and if the re- 
construction programmes are not brought in 
—if you can’t present a safe place for people 
to be—we think that could have a detri- 
mental effect on convincing people to use the 
facilities. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 2 carry? 
Carried. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Roy had a question. 


Mr, Chairman: Oh, I’m sory, I thought 


you were on— 


Mr. Roy: No, no. I wanted to speak on item 
1 of 2009. 

Vote 2008 agreed to. 

On vote 2009: 


Mr. Chairman: As soon as the staff comes 
up, Mr. Roy, I will call on you for vote 2009, 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, may I 
introduce to the members of the committee, 
Mr. Jim Joyce who is the chairman of On- 
tario Development Corp.; and Mr. Dave 
Rodgers who is the deputy managing director. 


Mr. Chairman: Would the committee like 
to take all three items together? 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, there are prob- 
ably individual questions relating to each of 
the three. I think we would all prefer to 
break them down into the three items. 


Mr. Chairman: Very well. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, briefly to the min- 
ister: The minister indicated earlier in his 
comments he did not want to mislead the 
members of the committee. I want to point 
out a situation in which I’ve been hopelessly 
misled by him in 1974, dealing with an ODC 
loan to an individual corporation in Ottawa. 
I want to relate to the members of the com- 
mittee, to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 
minister, the series of events which took place 
in my correspondence with him and the min- 
istry dealing with this corporation. 

On May 16, 1974, I wrote to the Hon. C. 
Bennett, Minister of Industry and Tourism, 
and the letter was very simple. It was a very 
simple request. It concerned the Ontario De- 
velopment Corp. and a loan to I.C. Suatac 
Construction Ltd. I stated very briefly in my 
letter, 


I would appreciate if you would advise 
if an ODC loan was granted to the above- 
named company; and if so the amount of 
the loan; the date of the loan approval. If 
no loan has been made, was there an 
application? I would appreciate receiving 
this information at your earliest conven- 
ience. 
On May 27, 1974, I received a letter from 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism, from 
the minister, It stated very briefly, 

Mr. Albert Roy, MPP 

Legislative Assembly, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Queen’s Park, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Re: Ontario Development Corp, I.C. 

Suatac Ltd. 

Dear Albert, 

I am writing in reply to your letter 
dated May 16, 1974. I.C. Suatac Construc- 
tion Ltd. has not received a Joan from 


_ 


EODC nor have we received an application © 


from this firm. 
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That seems clear enough. I asked if there had 
been a loan and if there had been no loan 
had there been an application. The reply is 
very direct. It said there had been no loan 
and no application made. I have correspon- 
dence here between Mr. Suatac and the min- 
ister at about the same time. I want to read 
the correspondence relating this situation to 
the members of the committee and to you, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The letter was dated April 17, 1974, which 
would be about a month before I inquired 
about I.C. Suatac. This letter is addressed to 
Mr. I.C. Suatac, president of Suatac Con- 
struction Ltd., 30 Jamie Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 
It states: 


Dear Mr. Suatac: 


Thank you for your letter dated April 9 
regarding your dealings with the Ontario 
Development Corp. I understand you've 
had a meeting with Mr. Pillgrem, my 
deputy minister, when he expressed the 
position of the ministry and the Ontario 
Development Corp. I regret I’m unable to 
take any further action in this regard. 

Signed 

Yours sincerely, Claude Bennett. 


Clearly, you were having dealings with Mr. 
Suatac at that time. This was in reply to a 
letter from Mr. Suatac dated ‘April 9, 1974, 
when he had written to the Hon. Claude 
Bennett, Minister of Industry and Tourism, 
and asked about the Ontario Development 
Corp. and stated very briefly, 


We kindly request your intervention into 
a difference of opinion which has arisen 
between myself and several staff members 
of the Ontario Development Corp. As you 
are aware, all interests in I.C. Suatac Con- 
struction Ltd have been assigned to the 
Ontario Development Corp. as collateral 
for an outstanding $500,000 loan, Our com- 
pany has recently experienced financial 
difficulties in meeting current debts. I have 
recently been offered approximately 
$200,000 for our office building and land 
on Jamie Ave. The sale of this property 
will alleviate current debt problems. 


I won't go into all the letter, but clearly 
you were having correspondence with them, 
you were dealing with this loan. I’ve had oc- 
casion, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the situation 
with Mr. Suatac personally. 


Possibly what I could do to outline what 
has happened in this situation is just read a 
letter that you, Mr. Minister, wrote to 
Michael Cassidy, MPP, Ottawa Centre, Legis- 
lative Assembly, Room 201, North Wing, 
Parliament Buildings Toronto. Ontario, dated 


Feb. 4, 1975. Here you explain exactly what 
has happened. It states here: 
Dear Mike: 

I’ve had the opportunity of inquiring 
into the questions raised in your letter of 
Jan. 15, 1975, to Mr. Alan Etchen, manag- 
ing director of Ontario Development 
Corp., respecting Suatac Construction of 
Ottawa. 


Contact first was made with Suatac Con- 
struction Co. Ltd. in June, 1972, at which 
time Suatac was inquiring regarding loans 
to finance the purchase of a concrete pipe 
-manufacturing facility. The company there 
was called Ottacon Products Ltd., which 
was then supplying pipe to Suatac. Suatac 
considered that it was rapidly expanding to 
the point where it could well utilize manu- 
facturing facilities in order to ensure itself 
of a continued supply of pipe. This was 
why it purchased Ottacon Products Ltd. 


An asses:ment of Suatac companies on a 
consolidated basis, including the pipe com- 
pany, revealed that they were in a pretty 
stringent financial situation, which was ap- 
parently due to more than normal acquisi- 
tion of heavy equipment, plus the burden 
of servicing a debt incurred due to the pur- 
chase of the pipe company. 


The loan submission was made to the 
Ontario Development Corp. It was con- 
sidered by its board in November, 1972, 
but was declined due to the lack of finan- 
cial stability. ODC however, was instru- 
mental in obtaining for Suatac certain con- 
cessions with finance companies and a bank 
to alleviate financial pressure for a short 
time. 


Then you go on to say: 


Suatac continued to press for financial 
assistance, and the development corpora- 
tion retained Bernard L. Yale and Associ- 
ates to review the company operations, but 
the result of the study did not support 
ODC participation. Following the study 
Suatac retained Yale and ‘Associates as a 
company auditor. 


The Ottacon matter was reopened in 
April, 1973, and recent financial statements 
indicated a six month profit. The results 
were encouraging and a loan submission 
was again considered by the corporation’s 
board of directors. They approved a bank 
guarantee of a loan to Ottacon Products, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Suatac Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., of $500,000. 


Realizing that there was an extremely 
high-risk financial uarrangement . . . the 
corporation felt however that with careful 
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administration of the account and the 
security held, it was satisfactorily protected. 


Then you go on to talk about the problem 
that Suatac has had with this loan. 

I can relate to you what in fact has 
happened. You were not prepared to lend! 
to Suatac, but you felt that the pipe company 
had some merit. They incorporated the pipe 
company, Ottacon and then they borrowed— 
I think from the Bank of Montreal—$500,000 
and ODC guaranteed that loan. 


In fact, at the time I wrote the letter they 
were in financial difficulties. ODC had moved 
in on them and seized their assets. But you 
didn’t lose any money on it because of the 
guarantee of the loan; the bank got the loan 
money back. 

I come back to my point about being mis- 
led as a member of this Legislature. You 
clearly state in your letter in May, at the 
time, when in fact you were involved in 
wheeling and dealing—I shouldn’t say wheel- 
ing and dealing, but when you were involved 
in heavy pressure from Suatac to sort of lay 
off, give them a bit of breathing room—at that 
time you were writing to me and saying that 
I.C. Suatac Construction Ltd. had not re- 
ceived a loan from ODC. I suppose tech- 
nically you are right; they haven’t really 
received a loan, you guaranteed the loan. You 
also said: “Nor have we received an applica- 
tion from this firm.” I suggest that you have. 


So I put the point to you: Was I misled or 
not in this situation? What does one conclude 
from a straight answer like this? I’d like to 
have your comments. 


[9:15] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Very clearly, Mr. Chair- 
man, I did not mislead the member for Ottawa 
East. You asked if I.C. Suatac Construction 
Ltd. received a loan—I believe that was the 
terminology. They did not receive a loan. 
They never have received a loan. They have 
never made an application. Ottacon Products 
Ltd. were the people who made the applica- 
tion for a loan. 


Mr. Roy: I thought you would start splitting 
hairs like this. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, they are 
two very distinct companies. Let me add that 
we went through the Ottacon problem very 
carefully, to see if we could extend some 
help. And I can assure the members sitting 
here today that a fair amount of pressure was 
brought upon ODC and the minister by local 
municipalities that required pipe from Ottacon 


to complete some very large sewer work and 
water work, 
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We have never through ODC—nor do the 
terms of reference allow us to—loaned money 
to a construction firm. They are not eligible 
for funds under any of our development loan 
programmes. Ottacon was eligible because it 
is a manufacturer of pipe, and because he was 
buying some new equipment to allow him to 
get into the manufacturing of some very 
massive-sized pipe, which would be supplied 
locally rather than having to be continually 
brought in from Montreal and from other 
points outside of Ontario. Quite often they 
were vulnerable to delivery dates because 
market conditions were such that pipe was 
tough to get, so we did get involved with 
Ottacon Products Ltd., on a $500,000 bank 
guarantee. It'll be some time down the road. 


Mr. Roy: Do you think if you had not 
guaranteed that loan that they would have 
obtained the loanP A guarantee from EODC 
or ODC is just like a loan, isn’t it? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The guarantee gives 
them the credentials to go to the bank to— 


Mr. Roy: Right, right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —secure funds. The dif- 
ference happens to be that under a guarantee 
he pays the bank. What we consider and 
what we usually negotiate for is the interest 
rate. 


Mr. Roy: And when he got into trouble, 
ODC moved in. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, just a moment, Mr. 
Chairman. Ottacon itself only got into prob- 
lems for one reason. That was because the 
way the funds were then transferred from 
Ottacon to I.C. Suatac Ltd. in the sale of the 
shares back to Autocon for funds. 


Mr. Roy: I’m not challenging the merits of 
what you did as far as Ottacon is concerned, 
or moving in on them and the way they trans- 
ferred. What I’m concerned with is the type 
of letter—not only do you say that there was 
no loan, but you say that there was no 
application, and that’s clearly wrong. 

Your letter to Mike Cassidy of Feb. 4, 
1975 indicates that contact was first made 
with Suatac Construction Ltd. in June 1972. 
When a further application was made later 
on, and you finally decided to go with Ot- 
tacon, it was not even an incorporated com- 
pany. The application, in fact, was made by 
I.C. Suatac Construction Ltd.—the applica- 
tion, I’m talking about. 


Subsequently, when you decided to gua- 
rantee this loan, they incorporated Ottacon, 
the pipe company. It was a subsidiary of 
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I.C. Suatac, and the guarantee was made to 
the pipe company, and then the money was 
transferred from the pipe company back up 
to I.C. Suatac, as you mentioned. 


But the application? You state to me that 
you've never received an application from 
this firm, and youre dead wrong there. 
You’re dead wrong. Tell me— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: My understanding, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we received the application 
on behalf of Ottacon Products Ltd. That’s 
who it was received from. We are prepared 
to review the letter and the whole file. My 
understanding, and that of the people with 
me, is that it was Ottacon that made the 
application. Suatac is one of the principals. 
We know the deal backwards and forwards. 


Mr. Roy: It is not obvious that you know 
the deal backwards and forwards from that 
letter you sent to me. 


The contact was made by Suatac Con- 
struction Ltd. in 1972. That’s your letter. 
In June 1972. That’s when the contact was 
first made. There’s no mention of that in 
your letter. 


I'll tell you the further application was 
made in June or July, 1973, and the applica- 
tion was made by I.C. Suatac, because 
Ottacon Products was not even incorporated 
at that time. It was incorporated in No- 
vember, 1973. And it was split from the 
construction company. That’s why I’m sug- 
gesting to you that I was misled. Some 
people wanted certain information on LC. 
Suatac and after receiving your letter I 
said, “You must be wrong, because I’ve got 
a letter here from Claude Bennett, and 
Claude says that there’s been no loan, there’s 
not even been an application received from 
LC. Suatac,” 

The point I want to make to you, Mr. 
Minister, is that when this type of letter 
is addressed to you from a member of the 
Legislature, its important that it be ex- 
panded. When you talk about the guarantee 
of a loan as opposed to a loan, I think you 
are splitting hairs again; if there had been 
no guarantee, there would have been no 
loan. 

The other point is that when you state: 
“Nor have we received an application from 
this firm,” you are dead wrong. There was 
an application made in. 1972 and in June 
or July of 1973. When the application was 
made, it was made by I.C. Suatac Construc- 
tion Ltd. because the pipe firm had not been 
incorporated. I got this from the president 


himself. I am not trying to defend his case. 
All I am saying is that I was misled here. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, far be 
it from me to try to mislead Mr. Roy or any 
other member of the House at any time. I 
am advised by the people from ODC that 
there was an application received on behalf 
of a company to be incorporated. 


Mr. Roy: On behalf of a company to be 
incorporated. It was received) from I.C. 
Suatac, right? I wish I had the application 
here; you would see who signed the appli- 
cation. I.C. Suatac made the application on 
behalf of Ottacon which was going to be 
incorporated. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would have to check 
that information—obviously I don’t have it 
with me—to see exactly who made it. Our 
people indicate that it was made on behalf 
of a company being incorporated; it could 
very well have been in the name of Ottacon, 
to be incorporated. That has happened on 
more than one occasion when applications 
are made to ODC. 


It was not my intention to lead you, 
Mr. Roy, or any of the other members, 
astray on any of the applications or pro- 
grammes or loans we happen to make. 


Mr. Roy: I would hope not, but the reason 
I am 50 critical of this letter is that I under- 
stand that you, as minister, have a lot of 
things come across your desk—but this was 
something from Ottawa. You are a member 
from the Ottawa area and you know what is 
going on in the Ottawa area. In fact, you 
were the boss minister in the Ottawa area 
around that time. Surely you were aware of 
LC. Suatac and the financial difficulties, 
because he was bugging you and your deputy 
minister pretty regularly. When you write me 
a letter as curt and as decisive as this one, 
I say you are misleading me. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me just say to the 
member for Ottawa East that it was hard for 
me not to know what was going on in the 
Ottacon situation. I had the reeve of 
Gloucester, the chairman of Rockcliffe, the 
mayor of Ottawa, the reeve of Nepean, the 
reeves of Goulbourn, Richmond and Stitts- 
ville, the chairman of the regional govern- 
ment, and Vanier—every one of them was 
after us because Ottacon was the supplier of 
large-sized pipe for sewer projects that were 
under way in their communities. Their biggest 
fear, obviously, was that if something should 
happen that resulted in Ottacon going down, 
projects would have come to a complete and 
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shuddering stop and left them in complete 
disarray. 


Mr. Roy: All the more reason for not 
writing this Ietter, because at the time you 
wrote this letter, on May 27, 1974, either you 
were splitting hairs or you were going to pull 
a fast one on me. From that point on, as I 
say, I went back to my sources and said to 
people: “You have got to be wrong. Claude 
Bennett wouldn’t mislead me like that, not 
openly in a written letter with his signature 
on it.” 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is no reason for 
me to mislead you and there is no reason for 
me to hide the facts because you, as a local 
representative, are as entitled as anyone to 
know, if the situation should get worse, why 
it did. 


Mr. Roy: Well, I will trust it will not hap- 
pen again— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It hasn’t happened yet. 


Mr. Roy: It has happened this time. Either 
you are flying in the face of the evidence or 
you don’t want to hear what I am saying. 
I think it’s clear that it has happened at least 
once. If this letter is not misleading, I don’t 
know what the word “misleading” means. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I can only make one 
final remark. I.C. Suatac Construction Ltd. 
to this day has never received a loan or a 
guarantee from this government through 
ODC. 


Mr. Roy: Yes, but you will admit to me 
that if there was no guarantee, there was no 
loan. Right? I mean, if you didn’t guarantee 
that loan to the bank, do you think the bank 
would have loaned that half a million to this 
company? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I know positively they 
wouldn’t. 


Mr. Roy: Okay. So you are really splitting 
hairs. The other thing you cannot say to me 
here is that I.C. Suatac Construction Ltd. 
never made an application—and that’s what 
you say in your letter. I say to you that in 
fact they have made an application on two 
occasions. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will check out the 
last statement, but it is my understanding 
from the information provided that it was 
made on behalf of a company being in- 
corporated. The guarantee was given to Otta- 
con Products Ltd. 
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Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question regarding the performance loan pro- 
gramme of ODC. I would like to know what 
the difference is between a performance loan 
programme and OBIP? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, many 
years ago when the Ontario Development 
Corp. first came into being, it had a per- 
formance loan programme, or forgiveness loan 
programme. It would make to a company 
located in a district, area or community that 
had been approved for industrial develop- 
ment under this special programme, a for- 
giveable loan for XYZ dollars; that is, if the 
individual. attained the employment growth 
rate he said he would in his application. 

Basically, the content of the application 
was: “I’m going to establish a firm in Thun- 
der Bay”—or whatever other community it 
might be—“and Tm going to employ in the 
first year X people, and up to the fifth year 
so many.” If he achieved the goal that: he 
said he would in the first year, 10 per cent 
of the loan would be forgiven and so on, up 
until the fifth year. At the end of the fifth 
year, that would have been 50 per cent of 
the loan forgiven. 


If at the completion of the sixth year he 
maintained the record, or bettered it, the bal- 
ance of the loan was eliminated or completely 
forgiven. 

I have to say to you that when I first 
became minister it was one of the pro- 
grammes I said we should eliminate. If a 
firm cannot stand on its own two feet in that 
period of time there must be something 
wrong. I think that conclusion is drawn from 
looking at some of the situations, federally 
and provincially, that we have been involved 
in with this type of a programme. I have to 
say to Mr. Roy our community was involved 
in the forgiveness programme but even 


locally, as a member of council, I didn’t agree 


with it; because at times it stimulated activ- 
ity, but long-range it was not beneficial to 
the community. 

The programme was replaced with the 
Ontario Business Incentive Plan, whereby the 
applicant can make a request for a loan if 
he happens to be in eastern Ontario, northern 
Ontario or central southwestern Ontario. 
There were certain maximum upper limits 
set for those cases. The board of directors 
would receive the applications and review 
them in light of the statistical information 
they had on the background reports which 
were made by people within the ministry; 
and consultant outside the ministry would 
at times make assessments of the application. 
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They would determine whether we should 
or should not be allowing a loan to flow 
from one of the three corporations. They 
could recommend to the minister that the 
interest rate on the loan be a percentage 
which might be somewhat below market rates 
of the banks or other lending institutions. 
Indeed they could say to the minister that 
in the first one, two, three, four or five years 
this loan should not require repayment of 
principal or interest, and that at the conclu- 
sion of one of the years they could indicate 
that the applicant would now start to repay 
principal and interest at such and such a rate. 


That’s basically the difference. In other 
words, it was not to write off the capital 
funds that we were loaning to a corporation 
but to try and give those new operations 
some opportunity to get a cash flow situation 
into their operation to give them some 


staibility. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay, if that’s the case, then 
what is the reason for the tremendous in- 
crease in the funds for performance loan 
programmes? According to these figures it 
seems to me that there is still a lot of dis- 
bursement under the performance loan pro- 
gramme. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, we are in the posi- 
tion now of writing them off, This is your 
10 per cent and 50 per cent position. 


Mr. Wildman: These are for the loans of 
the programme before? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: These are for loans 
that were made, but they are carried on the 
books and they have to be written off on 
an annual basis in the foregiveness period. I 
would think that in the next two or three 
years we will likely see the conclusion. 


Is that right? In the next two or three years 
well see the final performance loan write- 
offs taking place? 


Mr. Wildman: The next five years, 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: But we're going to see 
more 50 per cent deals in write-offs. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, if you will 
bear with me I will ask a question that 
relates to one of the other items here. Can 
you explain why there were funds for a 

performance loan programme in the ODC 
and the NODC, but not in the EODC? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, because the EODC 
wasn’t in existence when the performance 
loan programme was started. 
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Mr. Wildman: Oh I see. Okay. 
Mr, Chairman: Mr. Smith. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I have two or three 
questions, It’s very hard to stay within one, 
two and three on some of these things be- 
cause you cross lines. 


Mr, Reid: Do your best. 
Mr. R. S. Smith: Yes, I will do my best. 


Mr. Wildman: Go ahead, cross lines. 
[9:30] 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It depends what you want 
to cross. First of all, I find since we've had 
the establishment of the NODC, and the 
Eastern Ontario Development Corp. as well, 
that it hasn’t really made much difference 
to the people in northern Ontario The whole 
process is still slow. It’s still tedious. It still 
takes months to get an answer from NODC, 
as it did from ODC. The final actual decision 
on whether a company is to be granted a 
loan or not is still made in Toronto by ODC. 


If you put all these things together, you 
find that everything comes down here, where 
it goes through a process before it goes 
back up to NODC officials who take their 
rubber-stamp and put it on—or to the HODC 
who do the same thing. I just find that the 
whole question of the Northern Ontario De- 
velopment Corp. and the Eastern Ontario 
Development Corp. is rather a facade. In 
fact, we still have one development corp- 
oration operating with one central group of 
people who are really making the decisions. 


To start with, ’m just talking now about 
the administration of the programmes. The 
other thing that I find very difficult to under- 
stand is the time lag between the first ap- 
plication and either final refusal or accept- 
ance. I’ve had people going back and forth 
for two years who are no farther ahead now 
than they were two years ago. Every time 
they seem to get some place there is always 
something else, or it has to go back down 
to Toronto because something is missing. 
And it is always sent back because there is 
something missing. These people actually get 
fed up and they go some place else. I would 
like the minister to explain to me what the 
difference is now in delivery of his service 
to the people who make application com- 
pared to what it was two years ago before 
the inception of NODC or EDC. This is my 
first question. 


Hon. Mr. Benneit: Mr. Chairman, let me 
just give one or two other pieces of infor- 
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mation that I should have completed on the 
previous question. 

All loans are now repayable. I think that 
answers the performance loan question. The 
performance loan programme went out of 
existence officially at the end of June, 1973, 
except that applications that were on hand 
were dealt with up until Dec. 31, 1973, and 
at that time the entire programme termi- 
nated. 


To deal with Mr. Smith’s discussion on the 

programmes in northern Ontario and so on, 
I make it very clear the administration of 
the Northern Ontario, Eastern Ontario and 
Ontario Development Corporations is right 
here in Toronto. The decisions relating to 
applications are made here in Toronto by 
cabinet. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: The final decisions, yes. 


Hon Mr Bennett: Let me just go one step 
further. In the Northern Ontario Develop- 
ment Corp. there are 13 people from the 
northern part of the Province of Ontario, 
excluding one, who represent the various 
communities in that part of our province. 
They deal with the applications based on 
the information that is brought to them by 
the local people working for the development 
corporation across the north part of the prov- 
ince. 


The same applies to eastern Ontario. There 
are 13 people on the eastern Ontario board 
from across eastern Ontario, They have a 
staff working in eastern Ontario in various 
centres who will supply the backup material 
related to the various applicatons for loans 
that they happen to have. They make the 
determination—not down here in Toronto— 
as far as recommendations to the minister 
are concerned. There are certain areas of 
responsibility that are left entirely at the 
local level—the volume, the size of loans 
and so on. 


Now as to the time period, nobody gets 
more upset than I do about the time factor. 
I have people, such as yourself and others, 
who have come to me and asked why it has 
taken so long to process application A, B 
or C. And it’s always the ministry or the 
ODC that’s at fault. Mr. Roy will tell you 
that lawyers are not the fastest responding 
people when they have a case that some- 
times gives them some difficulties to process. 


Mr. Roy: They respond accurately. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: That might be so, but I 


was speaking about a time factor, about 
lawyers and accountants and time factors, 
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Mr. Roy: They are very slow. You are 
right there; we agree. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The fee is paid on a 
daily basis. The longer it sits on the desk— 


Mr. Roy: An hourly basis. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: An hourly basis, I see. 
Anyway, what we often find, and I say this 
in seriousness— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It is a good thing govern- 
ment people aren’t sometimes paid that way 
or they would starve to death. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I won’t try to respond 
to that one because we might get involved 
as politicians and that would also be difficult. 

Let’s say that we are not completely fault- 
less or blameless in some delays in the pro- 
cessing of an application because we didn't 
get around to it as quickly as we should. We 
are. The fact remains, however, that in most 
of the applications that I have reviewed as a 
result of time factors involved—the delays— 
I have found that in the period of time you 
speak of, one or two years, the chartered 
accountant or the lawyer or a ‘bank or some- 
one else is going to ask for some input. 


The applicant is the one we communicate 
with. Perhaps the applicant didn’t respond in 
a relatively short period of time. We have a 
follow-up, a 30- to 45-day follow-up, to find 
why this information hasn’t come back to us. 
We go on and on. If you have a specific one, 
I am prepared to analyse the file for you. 
But I can say this, that in most of the files 
that I have gone through, when I have had 
complaints from the members, I find very 
clearly that it is because of the input to us. 
Surely to goodness, you don’t want a decision 
based strictly on someone’s say so. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I will just tell you how 
your programme works. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I have a fair idea how 
it works. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I don’t think you do, to 
be quite frank. The application is taken by 
your office, say, in northeastern Ontario, 
which I am familiar with, either in Sudbury 
or in Timmins. They put all the things 
together. It is then sent down to Toronto, 
which you fail to recognize and which you 
must recognize, and a group of people here 
make the decision as to whether it will be rec- 
ommended to NODC or not. In fact, the de- 
cision to recommend is made in Toronto, not 
in northern Ontario nor by NODC nor by 
any direct employees of NODC in north- 
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eastern Ontario. That is where you misdirect 
me and that is where you are wrong. 


It then goes back to NODC and they de- 
cide on the recommendations of the group in 
Toronto. I know because I have had these 
things stuck in Toronto and I have dealt with 
your people in Toronto on them on a number 
of occasions. I have gone back and forth with 
them on it to get it out of here finally and 
back to NODC so they can look at it and put 
their stamp of approval on it. It comes back 
down here to ODC, goes from ODC to you, 
then to the cabinet and then it is finally ap- 
proved. But the major approvals are not done 
in northern Ontario nor in eastern Ontario. 
For you to indicate that to me is to indicate 
something that is just not so. The facts are 
that the two major areas of decision are both 
right here and they are not anywhere near 
northern Ontario nor anwhere near eastern 
Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
be any more emphatic about it than that the 
NODC board of directors are the people that 
offer us a recommendation either for support- 
ing or declining an application. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Based on the recommen- 
dations of your people. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The recommendations 
coming from employees of the Northern On- 
tario Development Corp. Keep that very 
clearly in mind. People have asked’, why don’t 
we set up a full administration office in north- 
ern and eastern Ontario. Well, it is not 
logical. The accounting has to be done, as 
far as I am concerned, at a central point. 
There is no sense in having three staffs to do 
this type of function. The administration of 
the disbursement of funds can be done 
through a central point right here in Toronto. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: You are talking about 
more than the administration of the disburse- 
ment of funds. You are talking about the 
approval of that group in Toronto before it 
goes back to NODC, and they are more than 
just an administrative group that distributes 
funds. They make decisions on whether that 
application should be approved or not. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, they don’t make 
decisions. Very clearly the staff has the right 
to input. The decision—that is, to make a 
recommendation favourably or otherwise—is 
left with the board of NODC, EODC or 
ODC, which represents central and south- 
western Ontario. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: On the advice of the 
group in Toronto who first go over the whole 


thing. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: On the advice of the 
Northern Ontario Development Corp. em- 
ployees who are in the field doing an assess- 
ment of the application. 


Mr. Reid: That is a problem too. 
Mr. R. S. Smith: But where are they? 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Where are they? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Where are they actually 
situated? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In Sudbury and Tim- 
mins. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Those people do nothing 
but collect facts and send them down here. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is input, I would 
think. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: That is all they do is 
collect facts. They don’t make decisions, and 
they— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I should go one step 
further to say that our industrial development 
officers have a part to play in the assessment 
of the application as to whether or not it can 
function in that community and whether the 
investment is well made on behalf of Ontario. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Well I should hope— 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: They also do the— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: —they would have some 
input at the start. The point is that the major 
decision-making powers are still at the ODC 
head office. Whether you like it or not, that’s 
the way it is. After that, the secondary powers 
to approve or disapprove are within your 
office and the cabinet. The NODC board 
really, in effect, meets and goes over the 
recommendations of the group in Toronto 
that assesses the application and sends along 
the assessment to them. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I won’t deny that the 
employee will make recommendations. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Now we are getting 
someplace. We have come a long way in 10 
minutes, 


Hon. Mr, Bennett: Just a minute. Obviously 
there has been input. They will try to use 
their basic logic on whether it’s economically 
viable. They make recommendations, but 
there is nothing binding on the NODC or 
ODC boards not to make a move in the 
opposition direction; absolutely not. There is 
no case— 
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Mr. R. S. Smith: I am not saying there is. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is no case de- 
clined, other than by the board. They might 
recommend; ODC and NODC and EODC 
people might recommend that the case is not 
favourable for one reason or another. 


Mr. Reid: Could I interrupt there? I have 
been told, Mr. Minister— 


Mr. Chairman: I am sorry. Mr. Smith has 
the floor. 


Mr. Reid: Will you yield, Mr. Smith? 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Smith has the floor. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I will yield as long as it 
is coming back to me. 


My. Reid: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I have quite 
a few people who wish to speak. 


Mr. Reid: Well I am on this point you see, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: If you would like me to 
add your name, I certainly will in due 
course. Mr. Smith. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I am not finished here. 
I have hardly started. 


Mr. Roy: On a point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. When we are dealing specifically with 
a point—like Mr. Smith trying to decipher 
the difference between Ontario Development 
Corp., Northern Ontario Development Corp. 
and Eastern Ontario Development Corp.—on 
a specific point like this are you saying that 
we should, if we have any input on that, wait 
down the line? If we have a comment to 
make on that issue—just on that specific issue 
—could we put it in now? 


Mr. Chairman: The committee really 
agreed that we should work on this item by 
item, but then Mr. Smith said he wanted to 
really discuss the— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: The whole area involved. 
Mr. Chairman: Right, they are all involved. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I can’t talk about it un- 
less I can talk about all three. 


Mr. Chairman: There are a great number 
of people who wish to speak and I am sure, 
since it is so closely related, that they all 
really want to speak on very similar subjects. 
So with the committee’s indulgence, I would 


like to call them in order as they say they 
wish to speak. Mr. Smith. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I am not going to carry 
this much farther because I think I have 
made my point. Whether the minister agrees 
with me or not, I still believe that the de- 
cision-making power is nowhere near northern 
Ontario or eastern Ontario. It’s right here 
and nobody is going to make me believe 
differently, particularly when it becomes 
more evident as we go along. 


Mr. Roy: I don’t see why. 
[9:45] 


Mr. R. S. Smith: The other thing that 
really bothers me bothers me from a very 
parochial point of view. I live in a district 
that has about 70,000 people in it. We have 
no NODC office in that district. There is a 
district south of me that has 40,000 or 45,000 
and there’s a district north of me that has 
34,000 or 36,000 or something in that line. 


We are served out of Timmins, which is 
220 miles north of us rather than out of 
Sudbury, which is 80 miles west of us. It is 
almost ridiculous and ludicrous to even think 
about it but this is, in fact, the case. Since 
the establishment of that office in Timmins, 
I have been asking from time to time, some- 
times much more strongly than others, that a 
period of time each month be set aside to 
service our area, say the second and fourth 
Tuesday, or the first and third Monday; 
something very simple like that. In the past 
three years I have not been able to get it 
through the heads of the people within this 
ministry that this is almost essential. 

We're talking about perhaps 140,000 people 
who are being serviced in the same way that 
my area is being serviced—on a hit-and-miss, 
stupidity basis. I can’t put it any other way; 
I’ve tried every other way and it just doesn’t 
work out that it gets through to anybody. 
After going through this for the past three 
gts my patience has almost come to an 
end. 


About three weeks or a month ago I talked 
to somebody down here, because there was 
no point in talking to anybody up there; they 
don’t make any decisions up there anyway. 
This fellow in the Toronto office says to me, 
“Tl get back to you in a week, and we will 
have something like this set up.” Well, he 
didn’t get back to me in a week; in fact, he 
hasn’t gotten back to me yet. But yesterday 
a letter, delivered by CNR Express, arrived at 
my home—my wife told me this on the phone 
—and it sets the date for November, Decem- 
ber and January. This is a great improvement, 
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except that the dates are different for every 
month. So everybody is going to be as con- 
fused as ever, except that they’re going to get 
it three months ahead. The only difference is 
that now we know three months ahead. 


In November we're going to have a person 
from NODC call upon us and sit in an office 
in North Bay to listen to people who want to 
see him; we'll be there on the 14th, the 27th 
and the 28th. In December we're going to be 
very lucky; we’re going to have one day, 
Dec. 12, which is very nice. It’s a good thing 
it’s near Christmas, or we might not even 
have got that day. In January we're going to 
have the 16th, the 29th and the 30th. There 
is absolutely no connection between those 
dates, other than the fact that they all are in 
the same calendar. 

Why is it, with an administrative body such 
as this and in such a simple thing, you could 
not say that on the first and third Monday or 
the second and fourth Tuesday, or something 
like that, we’re going to have a man in North 
Bay and he’s going to be in an office that 
belongs to our ministry? You don’t even have 
him in your own office in North Bay. You 
have him in the northern affairs office—in a 
hotel actually; he operates out of a hotel. I 
don’t know why he can’t be in the Industry 
and Tourism office, other than the fact that 
the people don’t get along or they fight or 
something. But he operates out of a room in 
a hotel— 


Mr. Angus: Even in Thunder Bay they 
have an office. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It’s hard to believe, but 
it has taken me three years to get to the point 
where I now have had delivered—while these 
estimates are on, I might say; almost inten- 
tionally, I presume—the dates for November, 
December and January, which have no con- 
nection whatsoever. I would ask you, Mr. 
Minister, just as an administrative regularity— 
not as an irregularity but as an administrative 
regularity—whether some semblance of order 
could be brought to the times that people can 
see these guys. Or is it factual that they don’t 
want to see the people? After three years it’s 
got to be something. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the member for Nipissing’s recommendation. 
T’ll look into it. I will have to go back and 
check my files to see whether there has been 
such a request made to me. I’m not sure there 
has been. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I brought it to your atten- 
tion in these estimates either last year or the 
year before. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I shall look and see, sir. 
The suggestion you make seems to be logical. 
The other thing is that the dates they have 
selected to be in A, B or C community would 
be advertised so that people interested in 
making applications, or in securing informa- 
tion relating to development corporation loans, 
could make arrangements to visit at a par- 
ticular time. 


\As for your suggestion about the first and 
third Monday, if it’s possible, we'll certainly 
see if we can arrange it. I just hope that 
youll appreciate that the programme we 
set up—while I'm the first one to admit 
that these are days of economic constraint 
and economic difficulties—it might be very 
advisable to have more people in this minis- 
try out pounding doors and going through 
the field to find industries to help them de- 
velop a stronger base and, indeed, with the 
financial world. I was speaking with one or 
two members in the last few days about 
financing. There are more people coming to 
us at this time requesting financial assist- 
ance, either from the point of advice or the 
point of actual loans, in order to maintain 
the firm rather than to try to develop it be- 
cause of cash flows and so on. 


But I will take your suggestion under ad- 
visement. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: But I am talking service 
to 100-and-some-thousand people. There are 
two people up in that Timmins office, plus 
the secretarial staff, and they service Timmins 
and north. For the three ridings to the south 
I presume they have about four or five 
days, because these cays, as I understand it, 
you also include the time that is spent in 
Parry Sound, which is also included as a 
part of NODC. I find it very difficult to 
understand. Where the industrial growth is, 
you have the least amount of service. In 
fact your service is so negligible that I don't 
think you are taking your fair part in in- 
dustrial growth. 

The other question that I have—and this 
will be my final question—is that in the 
mini-budget there was a change that has not 
been too well publicized. That is the fact that 
there will be no loans made to one single 
company of more than $1 million. Is that 
correct? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Half a million. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Half a million? Regard- 
less of how successful the company is or 
how many jobs it creates, or how good a 
job it does, it can’t get a loan. Another 
company over here can be the poorest risk in 
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the world and it can qualify for a loan, 
under that section at least. Here you have a 
company that’s proven that it will create jobs, 
that it is successful, and that it can do what 
your programme is set out to do, and because 
it has borrowed $501,000 previously it is cut 
off and there is no way it can get any more 
money. I find that a little hard to under- 
stand. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I make one point 
very clear before we get too far off base on 
the situation? That is that the development 
corporation is established as the lender of 
last resort in the field of industria] develop- 
ment. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It isn’t that any more. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We have tried to main- 
tain that position, because if we did not— 
let me just assure the members sitting here— 
the $90 million we are asking for would only 
be a fraction of what would be required in 
applications from companies that come in 
here. Some of them have a balance sheet 
that would shame a great number of people 
looking for government assistance, and I am 
not going to say they shouldn’t do it. What 
the heck, if they think there is a possibility 
they might secure it from us or from the 
federal government, they are going to try. 


We are the lender of last resort and the 
point you raised is one that has been raised 
constantly, In other words, successful com- 
panies do not really get a creditable position 
with the development corporation and _ its 
funds, which is partially true. I say partially 
true because there are some programmes 
they can take advantage of. I am thinking 
of one—the export credit programme— 
whereby if they are exporting outside the 
country they can borrow up to more than 
$500,000, but not on any one shipment or 
direct shipment. But in the OBIP loan pro- 
gramme and so on, we have kept it as the 
lender of last resort to the greatest degree 
possible. There are times that members from 
all sides of the House will come to me and 
make a special case, saying that the indi- 
vidual cannot secure outside funds. His 
financial statement would appear to be one 
that would seem to justify reasons why the 
private sector should be involved, but be- 
cause of its location or some of the other 
vulnerables that happen to be located in 
the marketplace of the day they can’t get it. 
Overall, to the company then, we do appear 
as the lender of last resort. 


I have also made some limitations where 
an excessive interest rate is being requested, 


that we can virtually make ourselves the 
lender of last resort. If a man is being 
booked for 14, 15 or 16 per cent, I think he 
is into a money market situation that is not 
logical for him to maintain a viable operation. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: The only other question 
I have is whether there is any consideration 
being given by the ministry to taking an 
equity position in some of these companies 
as well as, or in lieu of, a straight loan? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We’ve been discussing 
with a number of people what might be a 
beneficial way, particularly in the light of 
market situations today. While the balance 
sheet makes some companies look very sol- 
vent from a cash flow position, an ability to 
go and raise funds on the open market is just 
not possible. We’ve been discussing with 
some people within the ministry and in the 
financial sectors of the government, ways that 
we might become involved in something more 
than just a straight loan. There have been 
some proposals or suggestions made to us and 
they all have difficulties. 


We want to be careful that we are not 
looked upon as trying to take advantage of 
an individual in a day of difficulty; when 
youve got him behind the eight-ball because 
of his inability to raise funds, the government 
is now saying, “Oh we'll loan it to you, but 
we want A, B, C in return for it.” That can 
also kill some degree of incentive in the in- 
dustry. 


We are looking at the position of equity, 
but we have come to no firm decision on it. 
I say there are a number of alternatives that 
could be applied. 


We are also, I might say, looking again 
at the ceiling of loans, and I would appre- 
ciate some expression of opinion here right 
now if the members believe that the $500,000 
is a sum of money that would appear realistic 
in the inflationary period we are going through 
and the rapid rise in the cost of machinery 
and capital investments in plants and so on. 
We've got ourselves into an interest rate 
position where we've got to declare that the 
interest rate on certain loans will be a per- 
centage down or a percentage and a half 
down from what was the borrowing position 
of the Province of Ontario at the end of the 
preceding quarter. We must try to find some 
credible position on an interest programme. 
That does not apply, I might say, to the OBIP 
programme but it does apply to most of the 
other programmes. 


The export loan programme is a very inter- 
eting one, because we are not the only govern- 
ment that has export loans. I think every gov- 
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ernment in the world pretty well has an export 
loan programme, and the interest rate that’s 
charged by government, whether it be at the 
federal or provincial or state levels, has basic- 
ally been set on a standard position of about 
6% per cent; in recent days it has gone to 
about 8% per cent on an international basis. 
That’s so that companies that are in the 
export world and have a chance of getting 
export markets do not find the interest rate is 
the deterrent factor in placing their goods for 
sale on an export position. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Okay. I really don’t want 
to-keep going, but it is very. difficult to stop. 
I just have one other question. I might as well 
ask it and then I'll be finished. This is the 
third “one other question.” 


Interjections. 
Mr. Mancini: You fellows are just jealous. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Yes. Have your corpora- 
tions, any of them or all three of them, looked 
at the question of saving jobs as well as 
creating jobs? Therein lies a great problem 
that’s arisen perhaps more so in the last 18 
months than previously, and it is a major 
question, particularly where we see_ shut- 
downs where infusions of fund's may well save 
those jobs, but because of your legislation 
and because of the way you are set up you 
can’t get into that. As far as I'm concerned, 
15 jobs or 20 jobs saved are just as valuable 
as 20 jobs created. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: We know this. It takes 
about $20,000 to create a new employment 
position in this province. So when people 
come in and say, “I’m going to shut down 
because of lack of funds,” in certain areas we 
try to look at it and see what it would amount 
to per job. Obviously you are right when you 
refer to the last 18 months; I would be more 
specific and say the pressures have mounted 
in the last eight months— 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: —to have government 
financial assistance poured into comnanies to 
maintain an employment position that pres- 
ently exists. We have been looking at those 
opportunities and under the term of loans, 
some of the industrial mortgage loans, we've 
been able to assist in some cases. They are 
very difficult and I hope that members of 
the House will appreciate that they are real 
risks. 

You are talking about a lender of last re- 
sort, taking a real risk. These cases usually 
possess the greatest risk, because by the 
time we have the opportunity to come in 


to assist, the bank or somebody else has 
all of the assets tied up and we are going 
in virtually on 100-per-cent-risk dollars, with 
very little to hang our hat on if things don’t 
go right financially within the firm. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: That may be one position 
where you should look at equity. 


[10:00] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: To answer that, that’s 
the unfortunate part. To take an equity 
position in the company puts us in an even 
more vulnerable position once again because 
all the assets are tied up by the bank or 
by some other loaning institution or the 
federal government through its small busi- 
ness programme. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Yes, but you take your 
equity position “if’, and on the ‘basis “that”. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Right. 


Mr. Samis: Can I speak to a point of order, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Samis: I would like to ask the chair- 
man for guidance or advice. In view of the 
expressed desire, I think, of all three House 
leaders to wind up the estimates tonight at 
10:30—I think you have six speakers for 
item 1 and two more items beyond that— 
could I ask the Chair if it is his opinion 
that he will strive to end tonight or will we 
look forward to the prospect of renewing 
sittings on Thursday, in view of the ob- 
vious time problem faced? 


Mr. Eakins: Continue and try to finish this 
evening. 


Mr. Chairman: I don’t think it’s the duty of 
the chairman to say when we should com- 
plete. I think it’s up to the members of the 
committee. I would have to say that on the 
order paper on Thursday, it will show 11 
days to complete three other ministry esti- 
mates and it is up to this committee. I might 
say at this time I believe the minister has 
consented to an extra 15 minutes from the 
Friday session so if the members feel they 
want to complete this estimate tonight, we 
might be able to go until a quarter to 11. 
It will be up to the members. 


Mr. Eakins: Let’s try to complete them 
tonight if we can. 


Mr. Samis: In view of the fact we gave him 
15 minutes on Friday, I think it would be 
fair. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s right. I saw a 
certain degree of anxiousness by everybody 
over that 15 minutes. 


Mr. Samis: Especially when we got on to 
Dalton Camp. 


Mr. Johnson: I will try to be brief, due to 
the late hour. I would like to suggest that 
we set up a WODC, that’s Western Ontario 
Development Corp., since we have eastern 
and northern and everybody seems to be 
concerned with their regional problems to- 
night. I would like to point out that western 
Ontario also has some problems. 


There are isolated pockets of unemploy- 
ment and these areas need as much assist- 
ance as those in the north or the east. If 
there is $32 million set aside for the Ontario 
Development Corp., $24 million for Northern 
Ontario, $19 million for Eastern Ontario, it 
breaks down to about 45 per cent, 33 per 
cent and 22 per cent. 


Surely there should be some money set 
aside for western Ontario development. I 
realize there is some but are there equal 
amounts in comparison to the need? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The estimates are predi- 
cated on what we anticipate as being applica- 
tions under the programmes we have coming 
from central southwestern Ontario. We have 
these funds allocated and I trust the members 
will appreciate why the funds are allocated 
at 32, 24 and 19 per cent. If it happens that, 
for example, it takes $24 million to accom- 
plish the work in eastern Ontario and it 
doesn’t take as much in central or northern 
Ontario, there is the ability to swing those 
funds back and forth between the three cor- 
porations. It is flexible and is permitted. 


As to a Western Ontario Development 
Corp., I have to admit it is the first time 
anyone has ever broached the subject to me 
or the ministry as far as I know. Again, I 
would look at it. I think the representation 
we have on the present ODC board indicates 
a western Ontario flavour. 


Mr. Johnson: What does ODC encompass? 
All areas with the exception of northern and 
eastern Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. Coming west from 
Belleville and south from Parry Sound which 
includes, of course, as you can see, Toronto, 
London, Hamilton, Windsor, and communities 
of that sort; the Niagara Peninsula. 


Mr. Chairman: 


a4 : Anything further, 
ohnsoni 


Mr. 


Mr. Johnson: No, it was just a suggestion 
that we do need as much assistance as they 
do in some of these other areas. 


Mr. Angus: In the Development Corpora- 
tion Act, 1973, in my assessment of it, one 
of the items gives the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism the option—to consolidate it 
under one word—of buying into a company or 
buying shares in terms of equity. While I 
realize the minister has talked about that in 
his comments to the member for Nipissing 
(Mr. Smith), I am wondering if at any time 
in the history of the ODC or any of its “chil- 
dren,” if you want to call them that, if this 


option has been exercised. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If I understand what you 
are getting at, there is no provision for buying 
stock in a company. Is that what you are 
asking? 


Mr. Angus: Basically, yes, maybe I am not 
interpreting it correctly. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Have we ever taken 


over a company? 


Mr. Angus: No, not that. I am thinking in 
terms of buying a portion of a company. The 
Act seems to suggest that it is possible. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is possible under our 
Act? I think what you are referring to is the 
Ontario Development Corporations Act? 


Mr. Angus: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It has not been gov- 
ernment policy to this point. 


Mr. Angus: If it has been government policy 
not to—why was the item ever included in the 
Act? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I guess it gives you the 
opportunity or the option at some later date 
to make a change. 


Mr. Angus: That is interesting thinking. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That flexibility is great 
to have if an occasion should arise. 


Mr. Angus: I agree. It is just— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: It doesn’t sound like the 
philosophy of a Tory party; I agree. 


Mr. Samis: Solidarity. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: No comment. 


Mr. Wildman: I would like to point out that 
I come from a wealthy area, which includes 
Blind River. I think that the NODC should 
really re-emphasize its role in that area to try 
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and maintain the great wealth of Blind River. 
I understand that there is no provision for re- 
financing of a company that has financial 
problems. That is not within the terms of 
reference, is it? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That’s correct. In other 
words, if the company wants to rewrite a 
mortgage which we don’t hold at present 
or— 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Let me try to make 
that quite clear. If a company with an ODC 
loan is having some financial difficulties, we 
are prepared in many cases to defer pay- 
ments to allow them if possible to get into 
some credible position in the community. If 
the AYZ trust company happens to have a 
mortgage and is running into financial diffi- 
culties in keeping the mortgage current, and 
there is going to be a foreclosure on it, we 
will not rewrite the mortgage. We will not 
come in and rewrite someone else’s debt, 
because you can appreciate the run we 
would have on the marketplace. 


Mr. Wildman: You mentioned earlier that 
you hoped to maintain the position of 
NODC or ODC as being the lender of last 
resort. But in the Ontario Development 
Corp. summary you tabled, a number of 
printing firms have received loans at zero 
per cent interest. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Which firms are you 
referring to, may I ask? 


Mr. Wildman: A. M. Hakkert Ltd., Spa- 
dina Cres., Toronto, is the first one. There’s 
quite a number. I think Clarke Irwin is an- 
other. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I just say that 
those are firms in the book publishing in- 
_ dustry. They pay the bank interest. They 
don’t pay it to us. 


Mr. Wildman: Could you explain just 
briefly what determines the amount of in- 
terest charged on an ODC loan and the 
term of payment—the number of years over 
which the loan is to be paid? There’s quite 
a range here. It seems to go all the way 
_ from 6% to 10% per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I'l] answer it in one 
_ general statement. For example, I feel the 
_ tourist industry still needs a great deal of 

help, because there are very few people in 
_the private sector that I can find who are 
_ prepared to invest money in resort and tour- 


ist operations in areas away from major cen- 
tres. Operating costs for some tourist devel- 
opments are very high—and they couldn’t get 
funds. We wanted to encourage them to up- 
grade and improve the facilities so accom- 
modations would be first class, as indicated 
in some of the publications we put out. To 
do that and to stimulate activity, we came 
to the decision that a 6% per cent interest 
rate would motivate people in that industry 
to make use of the funds and do as we've 
requested. 


I haven’t got the exact figure but I think 
in the first two years of the tourist develop- 
ment loan programme there might have 
been a total of $2 million or $3 million 
loaned in that field right across the province. 
Since we implemented the new programme, 
which was just over a year ago, I think the 
funds in the current year of operations 
would be $22 million, and it’s gone at about 
6% per cent. 


That interest rate was adjusted six 
months ago to keep more in line with the 
current market position. On the others, the 
boards of directors of the corporations look 
at the credibility of the company and the 
ability to earn and recommend to the min- 
ister that under the OBIP plan the interest 
rate should be a certain percentage and the 
period of time should be X number of 
years. We try to rely on those people who 
have some familiarity with the community 
into which the industry is going, and the 
overall programme of the company so it 
may stay viable with this type of assistance. 


Mr. Wildman: Looking at the figures here, 
it bears out what you said regarding tour- 
ism. Tourism seems to be getting the lowest 
interest rate. Is it correct then to assume 
that the firms which are having to pay the 
higher interest rate, are usually secondary 
manufacturing industries; is that right? 


Mr. Joyce: We changed rates in October, 
and then we went onto the formula April 1. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Joyce can maybe 
give you a more complete answer. I should 
point out that the export support loan pro- 
gramme was at 6% per cent for a long pe- 
riod of time. 


Mr. Joyce: As the committee may know, 
interest rates rose very sharply during the 
first part of 1974 while our rates were fixed 
at a fairly low level—six per cent for tourist, 
6% for export support and eight for our 
general term loans. This caused an avalanche 
of applications from companies that couldn’t 
borrow elsewhere at our very low rate. As a 
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result, the government changed our rates up- 
wards on the recommendation of the board of 
directors of the ODC on Oct. 2, 1974. But 
we said that we would process all applica- 
tions on hand as at that date at the old rates, 
which we did. On Oct. 2 rates for terms loans 
went up to 10% per cent, for export support 
to nine, and for tourist loans to 8%. 


The Management Board of Cabinet and 
ourselves and Treasury then proceeded to 
study the question of rates because our own 
board felt that our rate should get tied some- 
how or other to market rates and we should 
have the ability to move these rates a little 
more quickly in response to market changes. 
It was decided that we would set a base rate 
two points above the province’s ten-year 
borrowing rate to be adjusted quarterly. That 
took effect April 1, 1975 and has been ad- 
justed quarterly since. 


Mr. Wildman: Would it be the case then 
that you are now offering loans at approxi- 
mately 12 per cent to manufacturing? 


Mr. Joyce: That is right. The term loans 
as of Oct. 1 went up to 12% per cent, export 
support loans 10%4 and tourist loans, 10%. I 
might say, 10% per cent is Treasury’s 10-year 
borrowing rate. 


Mr. Wildman: Now just one final question 
in regard to rates. If a tourist company is in 
a situation where they are having to pay very 
high interest on a loan in the private sector, 
is there any possibility at all of getting aid for 
refinancing? None at all, is that right? 


Mr. Joyce: No, there is no chance. There 
is no money in refinancing. 


Mr. Wildman: All right. 


Mr. Joyce: If I may answer the other half 
of your other question. The term of repay- 
ment is set by the circumstances of the com- 
pany and is discussed with the company. 


Mr. Wildman: All right; thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Williams. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I am trying 
to relate in the estimates the three items 
totalling some $76 millions, under what I as- 
sume are statutory appropriations, to the 
amount of $15.5 million to be voted. What is 
the interrelationship here between these 
figures? How was the statutory appropriation 
arrived at and why is that segregated from the 
other that we are being asked to vote upon 
today? Why weren’t they incorporated in the 
original appropriations, the $15.5 million? I 


don’t clearly understand the interrelationship 
here. 


[10:15] 


Mr. Joyce: If I may reply to that, the 
statutory appropriation relates to term loan 
programmes and represents all repayable 
loans. The $75 million was arrived at by our 
estimate of the amount of money which we 
would require this year to meet our commit- 
ments for loans made this year and in prev- 
ious years. You must remember that at the 
end of last year we had approved commit- 
ments of $74 million which had not been 
drawn down. It was estimated that about $50 
million of that $74 million would be required 
during this current fiscal year. The other $25 
million would be required to meet loans 
approved during the current fiscal year. 


The amount to be voted, the $15.55 mil- 
lion, consists of three amounts. It’s broken 
down by corporation there. If I may break it 
down by purpose, it includes operating ex- 
penses of $4.5 million; loan forgiveness and 
guarantees of $8.58 million—that’s for the old 
forgivable loan programme and where we 
have to meet write-offs on guarantees—and 
the performance loan programme of $2.47 
million which will clean that up. That pro- 
gramme will be cleaned up by March 31. 
We won't require quite all that amount of 
money for it. 


Mr. Williams: Then if I might, Mr. Chair- 
man, wherever you are—are you the acting 
chairman? I’m sorry, Mr. Samis. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: He’s the vice-chairman 
now, chairman of vice, that is, after 10:30. 


Mr. Williams: Turning, if I might, to the 
review and the comparative statement of 
loan approvals. I’m now trying to relate 
that. Have you a copy there, Mr. Joyce? It’s 
page 43. I'm trying to relate the total figures 
here to our estimates. The $16-million esti- 
mate appears to relate to the second column. 
Is that correct? 


Mr. Joyce: I don’t think you can relate 
this table to that. This is a table of approvals. 
The estimates is a table of cash required to 
meet the commitments as a result of the 
approvals. 


Mr. Williams: There is no interrelationship 
at all in fact. 


Mr. Joyce: No. 


Mr. Williams: We were talking about the 
OBIP loan programme. In looking at the in- 
troductory statement in the review as to the 
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fact that moneys this year were restricted 
to guaranteeing loans through the chartered 
banks, which of these columns relates to 
those guarantees through chartered banks? 
Are these all covered through bank loans? 


Mr. Joyce: May I correct that? It refers 
to the financing activity of ODA-—that is, 
our predecessor organization, the old Ontario 
Development Agency—which was in oper- 
ation, I think, from 1963 to 1966. It 
had power only to guarantee bank loans to 
corporations. The corporation was formed 
on June 6, 1966. Since then, it’s had the 
power either to make direct loans or to co 
it through bank guarantees. I’m reading the 
paragraph. 


Mr. Williams: That’s right. From the way 
I had read it, it related to this year’s ac- 
tivities. 


Mr. Joyce: No, it’s the old ODA. 


Mr. Williams: I think that’s where I was 
confused to some extent. With regard to 
the OBIP loans, we're talking about ap- 
provals approaching $29 million. Are those 
loans that are made available through Ontario 
Development Corp.? I assume they are be- 
cause there are no longer the guaranteed bank 
loans. Is that correct? 


Mr. Joyce: That's right. They are actual 
funds paid out. 


Mr. Williams: Through what sources does 
the ODC raise its funds? Is it through general 
bond issues put out by the Ontario govern- 
ment or is it done independently of the gen- 
eral bond issues? 


Mr. Joyce: It is independent of general 
bond issues. We obtain the money directly 
from the Treasury as required. 


Mr. 
ODC— 


Williams: But not in the name of 


Mr. Joyce: Yes. 


Mr. Williams: —it is Province of Ontario 
loans of which we have an opportioning, do 
5 
we! 


Mr. Joyce: If I may explain. We borrow 
from the Treasury, and issue our note. I 
think we issue a note, don’t we, to the 
Treasury, indicating our indebtedness to the 
Treasury? The Treasurer then has the re- 
sponsibility of raising the money. We either 
get it from cash on hand or as the proceeds 
of a bond issue. 


Mr. Williams: At what rates do we borrow 
the money from Treasury? Do we do it on an 
arm’s-length transaction basis of paying the— 


Mr. Joyce: At the moment we borrow at 
their going rate. 


Mr. Williams: —prevailing interest rate? 
Mr. Joyce: Yes. 


Mr. Williams: Using the bank prime rate 
as the base, or is it below the bank’s prime 
rate? 


Mr. Joyce: No, it is below. I think it is the 
Treasurys going rate, and it doesn’t neces- 
sarily bear any relation to the bank prime 
rate. 


Mr. Williams: Just one last question. Com- 
ing back to the comparative statement of 
loan approvals: Could you elaborate upon 
the end column, under the general heading 
of “other types of loan approvals”? Outside 
of export support, tourist and OBIP loans and 
independent mortgage loans, what does that 
in fact represent? To what type of loan 
would that relate? 


Mr. Joyce: There would be small business 
loans, there would be venture capital loans, 
and there would be anti-pollution loans. I 
think industrial mortgage is listed here. 


Mr. Williams: The venture loans— 
Mr. Joyce: Venture capital loans. 


Mr. Williams: Venture capital loans are 
categorized in what way? 


Mr. Joyce: These are to try to bring new 
inventions on the market when they have 
been brought to the stage where we feel 
they are saleable, or where the ministry 
feels they are saleable. 


Mr. Williams: I see. 


Mr. Joyce: The loan is limited to $100,- 
000. It is to introduce new technology into 
the industrial field and allow them to estab- 
lish markets. 


Mr. Williams: I see. Thank you. 


Mr. Eakins: Just a couple of quick ques- 
tions, Mr. Minister. There was some pub- 
licity given to the problems of Canadian 
Worcester Controls wanting to move from 
Scarborough to Peterborough. Was there not 
some way that they could have been en- 
couraged to locate in Peterborough when 
they want to move from Scarborough? 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. I think, Mr. Eakins, 
if you check carefully you will find that when 
they came to us for a development by OBIP 
loan we granted them the OBIP loan on con- 
ditions. Conditions usually come about as a 
result of negotiations between the applicant 
and the development corporation people. We 
had the conditions agreed to and then I 
understand the firm felt that they had mis- 
understood. I am not sure how that can 
happen after the hours that are spent in 
negotiations. It was clear that for the $1 
million we put up, we were expecting them 
to put another $1 million of their capital into 
the fund as well. 


Mr. Eakins: Right. The last question, to 
end on a happy note, and in memory of Mr. 
Sargent. Since I am a new member, could 
you tell me what is the future of Maple 
Mountain and Minaki Lodge? I understand 
the Maple Mountain project is dead. How 
much money has been spent to date on that? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: On Maple Mountain, in 
the range of $100,000, to produce reports— 
physical background, geographic conditions, 
soil conditions and things of that nature. 
Maple Mountain does not come under ODC in 
any way, shape or form. It never was intended 
to come under it. At the moment, because of 
some cloud on title, or at least a legal action, 
it is pending. 


Mr. Eakins: That is Maple Mountain. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is correct. 

Mr. R. S. Smith: It is dead. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would say— 

Mr. Eakins: It is a dead issue. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Smith, I would 


think the terminology used by you is likely 
right. 


‘Mr. Roy: I tell you, it hurts old Ed Havrot, 
doesn’t it? It really hurt his feelings. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Eakin had another 
question. 


Mr. Eakins: Minaki Lodge? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Minaki Lodge is today 
owned 100 per cent by the government of 
Ontario. The ownership is in the name of the 
Crown. 


Mr. Eakins: I understand that the former 
owner is still employed there. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The former owner is on 
a consulting fee with us for advice and guid- 
ance in some of the areas relating to some of 
the programmes and conditions that exist at 
Minaki. 


Mr. Eakins: What about the money that’s 
invested in it? Is it going to open? Or what’s 
going to happen to itP 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I believe Minaki will 
reopen; not only do I believe it, I know it will 
reopen. It will take a fairly large expenditure 
of funds. Still, Mr. Eakins, to be honest with 
you, I think it’s going to be an opportunity to 
develop and to continue progress in the 
tourist field in northwestern Ontario. 


There are many who question whether it 
was a good or bad investment, but I can 
assure you that after many hours of debate 
and soul-searching by the minister and others, 
it was determined that we should proceed 
with it. I suppose the best thing we can say 
about it is that at least the operation is 100 
per cent back in Canadian hands today. 


Mr. Eakins: That’s all from me. 


Mr. Conway: I have one or two questions 
with regard to EODC. Just going through the 
list of loans and guarantees— 


Mr. Wildman: We have completed that. 


Mr. Conway: Well, I thought we were 
doing the three of them roughly at the same 
time. 


Mr. Angus: Only as they referred to all 
three. 


Mr. Samis: We get the same treatment as 
northern boys. 


Mr. Conway: I have just one or two things. 
One thing in particular that concerns me, 
among other things, is the distribution; I |} 
think it’s rather interesting. I found 15 in the 4 
electoral district of Renfrew South and two — 
in the electoral district of Renfrew North; it’s 
an interesting distribution. 


Mr. Wildman: You are too wealthy. 


Mr. Conway: With respect to the one at | 
Mount Madawaska, Mr. Minister, this one | 
concerns me a great deal because I happen | 
to know a fair amount about the current | 
financial situation. As we were discussing | 
the other day, both lof us are aware of the | 
$90,000 loan to that co-op. The question | 
there—and I want to come back to this today | 
because it’s very germane to this particular | 
discussion—is, what is the minister prepared | 
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to do, if anything, about ensuring the payment 
in full of that promised $90,000? 

As you probably know, that co-op is in 
very serious financial difficulty today because 
the ministry has not come across with a full 
complement of the promised loan. So what 
has happened here, of course, is that an 
administrative holdback is in the process of 
defeating the whole principle and purpose of 
the loan. 


Mr. Joyce: Your question again is? 


Mr. Conway: Just why has the full 
$90,000 promised by way of an EODC loan 
to the Mount Madawaska Co-op not been 
delivered? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are a couple of 
things. First of all, funds are disbursed on a 
progressive basis as invoices — certified by 
their accountant as legal and so on—are 
paid. Secondly, I understand there are still 
some difficulties in trying to finalize clear 
title to the land. 


Mr. Conway: But you realize that’s within 
the purview of the Ontario government? 
It’s just another ministry that is involved 
here. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: This could very well 
be now. 


Mr. Conway: What concerns me, Mr. Min- 
ister, is that the loan has been duly prom- 
ised and partially given; but for the past 
12 to 15 months, on the basis of the earlier 
promise, the co-operative has tried to con- 
tinue—along the lines, I might add, of two 
very extensive and reasonably expensive 
management studies commissioned by the 
ministry. At the present time, Mount Mada- 
waska Co-op is in very serious financial dif- 
ficulty because the Ontario Ministry of Nat- 
ural Resources has not seen fit to clear title 
—which it can do very easily—on one acre 
of the 3,300 acre property. That is holding 
up a majority part of that $90,000 loan. 


What is happening, of course, is that 
while this interdepartmental wrangling is 
going on the project is going under. 

[10:30] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You will admit there 
were complications brought into the case by 
some actions of certain people within the 
corporation by taking a personal lease on 
some lands and so on which brought in an- 
other legal complication with which I am 
not completely familiar. Obviously it did 
cause some confusion which they are now 
trying to straighten out. 


I will see, on the legal aspect of it, what 
progress had been made in recent days. As 
to whether there has been a certification of 
funds disbursed by the Madawaska Co-op is 
something I will have to look at as well. 


Mr. Conway: They put a lock on the 
operation this summer and it seems a tragedy 
that this could happen. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I agree. I understood 
the lock went on not so much because of 
funds but because of some conditions that 
existed at the site. 


Mr. Conway: Those conditions exist be- 
cause there are no funds available to do the 
kind of things the studies suggested be done. 
But one or two other points— 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: May I make one other 
comment? 


Mr. Conway: Yes, certainly. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You drew a com- 
parison between number of loans given in 
X district— 


Mr. Conway: One part of that which I 
didn’t mention is that of the 100-odd loans 
and guarantees mentioned here there is 
nothing for the city of Pembroke, which I 
find very interesting. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mind you, very clearly 
it is really the initiative of the industry. We 
make the service available. We have in- 
dustrial officers there. We have NODC, 
EODC and ODC officers out and a great 
deal of it has to come from the initiative of 
the individual to apply. 


Mr. Conway: Are you telling me _ the 
reason there may not be anything here for 
the city of Pembroke, probably or certainly 
the largest of the industrial centres in the 
county of Renfrew—which has, by virtue 
of my rough tabulation, received almost 18 
loans or guarantees—the reason the city of 
Pembroke has not received something is 
because the initiative may not be there? Is 
that what you are telling me? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am suggesting to you 
there might have been applications put in 
which did not conform to or comply with 
the regulations and conditions set down for 
a development loan. 


Mr. Conway: That’s interesting. I cer- 
tainly will take that back and I think there 
will be a substantial number of people— 
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Hon. Myr. Bennett: I can assure you it 
wouldn’t be from a lack of drive by the in- 
dustrial commissioner in Pembroke. 


Mr. Conway: I find it very interesting that 
while Renfrew county qualified for roughly 
18 loans and guarantees, nothing should fall 
within the city of Pembroke. 


One final, reasonably general question. 
We see here Eastern Ontario Development 
Corp. I am wondering; does the ministry 
have an eastern Ontario industrial develop- 
ment programme? What are you trying to 
do here? Have you any overall programme 
which these individual loans and guarantees 
are intended to support in a general way? 
What do you see in terms of economic de- 
velopment for eastern Ontario? You have a 
corporation; what I am asking is have you 
a development programme? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The Eastern Ontario 
Development Corp.’s job is to relate itself to 
the development plans of the ministry; based 
on how we see certain things developing; 
the need for a particular industry in a com- 
munity; and the requirements of funding as 
requested by the applicant. 


Mr. Conway: For example, do you have 
a clearly articulated tourist policy, because 
most of these or many of these in my county 
fall under the guise of tourism? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You will notice in a 
great number of cases these are to upgrade 
and refurbish some of the facilities presently 
established in your community. 


Mr. Conway: What about these general 
development agreements? 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order; have we not actually covered that item 
under the first vote in the proceedings of this 
committee, on the policy for the development 
of industry throughout the province? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, some of this was dis- 
cussed previously. 


Mr. Conway: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, I have noticed 
sitting here that a number of members have 
wandered back and forth and the Chairman, 
I thought, has been very fair in giving some 
leeway. I think it a bit unfair to say that at 
that point. 


Mr. Reid: I have not noticed that. 


Mr. Conway: My concluding statement 
would simply be that the ministry has to come 


to grips with a general economic development 
programme for eastern Ontario, because 
otherwise many of these piecemeal pro- 
grammes simply don’t add up to a great deal. 
We have general development agreement 
programmes which have not been treated, I 
think, as fully as I would like to see them in 
my own county. I drew this to your attention 
under vote 1, I will grant you, but I would 
raise the issue again in conclusion because I 
think it to be the most important thing we 
have to do here. 


Mr. Angus: Apropos of that statement, I 
have one question. Under the responsibilities 
of the Ontario Development Corp. and the 
other two groups, it talks about the avail- 
ability of money for pollution control aspects 
in this province. Going through the list of 
loans and guarantees of loans that we receive 
during the rounds of discussions. Unless it is 
just because I can’t read! the short form terms 
in one column, I can’t find anything on pollu- 
tion control. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Have you got that? 


Mr. Angus: Will the minister elaborate? 
For 1974-1975? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: For 1974-1975 there 
were four loans for $410,000; total investment 
by both industries is $760,000. 


Mr. Angus: Are those detailed in here or 
in this booklet that was presented to us? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would suggest they 
would be in there. 


Mr. Angus: Is there a special category that 
would point them out to us? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Rodgers? What's 
your code? It should be under P. AP; we are 
sorry, anti-pollution. 


Mr. Angus: AP, anti-pollution, very good. 

The other thing I have noticed is that 
under the Northern Ontario Development 
Corp. there seems to be a remarkable dis- 
crepancy in the number of loans specifically 
designated to tourism. Those total 78, with 
all other industries giving a total of 65 loans. 


The other situation is that the other loans— 
the industrial development loans—account for 
approximately $16 million as opposed to $8 
million for tourism alone. I am wondering if 
the minister could explain to us why there are 
those discrepancies? First, in the number of 
loans, and secondly in the value of the loans 
to the two sections. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Again it starts from the 
degree of initiative by the industrialist who 
wishes to make application. 
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Secondly, I think it is because we had 
a change in the tourist loan programme 
which made it much more attractive than 
it had ever been before. As a result, while 
a number of people had sat back for long 
periods of time and did little or nothing in 
the way of a heavy capital investment pro- 
gramme to refurbish their operations, they 
decided that since the government had 
shown this interest in trying to make the 
_ industry A-1 that they would take advantage 
of the tourist loan programme. The interest 
rate, as I have explained to your colleague, 
was very favourable. As a result we did get 
a very high percentage of applications from 
_ tourist industries in the previous year. 


In respect to the others it was those that 
applied and were processed and I can’t give 
_ you any other explanation than that. 


Mr. Angus: May I further suggest that 
_possilbly the ministry might consider re- 
examining its method of informing and en- 
couraging the industries in the north as to 
the various programmes of the ministry and 
the potential available to them in further 
developing their particular industry and/or 
developing new industries in the north? I 
think that is very important. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think if you will 
notice these figures that are submitted on 
advertising under the ODC in the previous 
year, we have run a programme of trying to 
advise people on the availability of funds 
and the various programmes within EODC, 
NODC and ODC. 


Mr. Angus: Have you noticed a change 
since that programme has begun? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There was a great 
flow, as Mr. Joyce said earlier. There was a 
great flood of applications going back a 
year and a half to two years ago because 
_as the market interest rate was rising at a 
very rapid rate we had levelled ours to stay 
pretty well stationary. There was a flood of 
applications and a number of them were 
because the interest rate was advantageous; 
but they could secure funds from other 
sources at not quite as favourable an in- 
terest rate. I think this advertising pro- 
gramme has brought some fresh inquiries. I 
must say it also helped to stimulate new 
activities for us under the straight industry 
‘and development programme. 


Mr. Joyce: We are looking at a fresh ad- 
‘vertising programme. 


Mr. Angus: One short question, and it 
refers to a comment I made earlier on the 


Hawker Siddeley plant, Canada Car in 
Thunder Bay. It concerns the recent award- 
ing of a contract by the government of 
Mexico, I think it was for $50 million. One 
of the situations that came to light during 
the recent strike there was the problem of 
deterioration of the equipment that is used 
for manufacturing GO train equipment or 
the subway cars or whatever. Does the 
ministry have any policy of going in and 
working with industry to ensure that the 
equipment they do have is replaced so that 
the economic viability in the long run of the 
community is not jeopardized by running on 
pre-World War II machinery? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: The question you ask 
is one that I have observed myself when in 
Thunder Bay touring the plant. I know the 
management is well aware of the age and 
deteriorating condition of the equipment. 
Our government, through the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications, is very 
interested in the efficiency of that plant be- 
cause they basically are the sole producer of 
GO trains and subway cars for this prov- 
ince. We do not get into that type of thing. 
If you are getting into a financing pro- 
gramme for Hawker Siddeley, you are into 
virtually hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Mr. Angus: I wasn’t thinking so much of 
financing; I was thinking more of profes- 
sional advice and encouragement by the 
province. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh, yes, we give them 
encouragement. But they have also had some 
assessments made with their own private 
funds as to what it would take to upgrade 
some of the equipment. They have some 
real problems in that operation, which I am 
not going to get into fully here tonight be- 
cause they are much greater than what 
would involve an ODC operation. 


Mr. Chairman: For the information of the 
committee I have three speakers on the list— 
Roy, Samis and Reid. 


Mr. Roy: Is it my turn already? As you 
know, when Mr. Smith was commenting on 
the Ontario Development Corp. and _ the 
Northern Ontario and Eastern Ontario ones, 
there was some comment made about the 
usefulness of these other two, seeing that 
the major decisions on these are made in 
Toronto. My first question to the minister 
is whether there isn’t a certain level of loans 
that can be approved by these various cor- 
porations—Northern Ontario or Eastern On- 
tario—or a guarantee of loan. 
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Hon. Mr. Bennett: The guarantee of loan 
basically has to go through cabinet because 
of the fact that it has to be signed for by the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough). Secondly, loans 
where there are no forgiveness of interest or 
deferral periods of repayment must go to 
cabinet because that is a straight forgiveness 
of a portion of the debt. Loans of up to 
$50,000 can be made at the local level; and 
$100,000 on the normal programmes where 
there is no forgiveness. 


Mr. Joyce: It is $20,000 at the local level, 
and $50,000 at the managing director level. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: And what is it for the 
board? 


Mr. Joyce: It was $100,000 and it has been 
raised to $250,000. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: In other words, it is 
$20,000 at the local level, at the manager 
level; $50,000 at the managing director level 
here at Toronto, and $250,000 by the board 
of directors itself without approval of cabinet. 
Those are on loans where there is no forgive- 
ness. In other words, they are paying what is 
the interest rate set by us and the terms set 
down under a term loan or industrial mort- 
gage and so on. 


Mr. Roy: In fact, if I apply to Eastern 
Ontario for a $50,000 loan, then the decision 
would be made by the director here in 
Toronto and not have to go to cabinet, if it 
was the type of loan that you are talking 
about? 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is correct. It is 
reported to the board. 


Mr. Roy: On the other point that has been 
made by the member for Nipissing (Mr. 
Smith) and in your answers to him, he talked 
about a facade in the Northern Ontario, and 
Eastern Ontario Development Corps. The 
point I want to make to you, is that even 
from your own comments on this it would 
appear that there is some effort on the part 
of the ministry to make it appear as though 
you have three different corporations there— 
Ontario, Northern and Eastern—when in fact 
there are not. The other two are really branch 
plants of the Ontario Development Corp. 
Since the decision has to come to the direc- 
tors here or to cabinet, your comments are 
somewhat misleading. 


I know there were politics in this, For in- 
stance, you called them the Northern Ontario 
Development Corp. and the Eastern Ontario 
Development Corp. Let’s. not kid ourselves. I 
suppose it is part of the game. But, in fact, 
they are not separate. They are branch offices. 
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By jazzing it up and saying it is Northern 
Ontario or Eastern Ontario, I suppose there 
is some feeling up there in those two areas of 
the province which have been crying neglect, 
and certainly with reason. There is some in- 
dication on the part of the government that 
there is a concentration in Northern Ontario 
and Eastern Ontario, so there is a special 
effort there. But, in fact, the member for 
Nipissing was right; it is really a facade. 
These are just like having branch offices and 
the decisions have to be made here. Isn’t that 
a factP 


[10:45] 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: No, it is not a fact, Mr. 
Chairman. There are three very distinct 
boards. The Eastern Ontario Development 
Board makes a recommendation on an appli- 
cation relating to an industry that wishes to — 
establish or upgrade itself in eastern Ontario. 
Their recommendation comes directly to me 
as the minister. It goes to no other operation. 
It does not go to the Ontario Development 
Corp. It comes from Eastern Ontario Develop- 
ment Corp., as the Northern Ontario De- 
velopment Corp.’s recommendations on loans 
would come to the minister’s office. 


Mr. Roy: But if it is a loan over $50,000, 
it has to be a decision and it is made here by 
the directors of the Ontario Development 
Corp. 


; 
| 









Hon. Mr. Bennett: Obviously, that is cor- — 
rect. Let me back up just one step. 


Mr. Roy: No, that is not correct, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Just a moment. I am 
saying it has to come to the managing director — 
if it is $50,000 or over, and it does not have 
any forgivable portion or reduction in interest | 
rate. That is the question, if I understand | 
correctly. 


Mr. Roy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If it was $20,000 or less | 
it could be made at the local level, right in | 
the community, by a member in the Eastern | 
Ontario, Northern Ontario or Ontario em- | 
ployment. If it is $50,000, that recommenda- | 
tion must come from the local employer re- 
presenting one of the three corporations to | 
the managing director. I 


Mr. Joyce: To his own director first, and 
then to the managing director. 


Mr. Roy: The managing director of the | 
Ontario Development Corp.? i! 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is correct. The. 
managing director of the three corporations. | 
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He is actually an employee of the three cor- 


_ porations. 


Mr. Roy: That is what I mean. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There has to be one 


central force, one central person, if you are 


- going to start allowing certain decisions to be 


made, so that there is continuity in how the 
$50,000 position is going to be applied. Then, 
each of the boards—NODC, ODC and EODC 


_ —has the authority to award, as a board, where 





' there is no forgiveness, up to $250,000. 


Mr. Roy: I don’t really think I have to say 


anything further, You have, in fact, made my 
point. It is really the Ontario Development 


Corp. To some minor level for smaller loans, 


a local decision is made, which could be 
made whether you call it Ontario or Northern 
Ontario or Eastern Ontario. They are not 
separate things. It is a centralized operation 


here in Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: J am going to say, Mr. 


| Chairman, very conclusively: They are sepa- 


rate. They have their own board of directors. 


They make their recommendations and I 
_handle them accordingly to the cabinet. The 
only case is that the managing director we 
have represents the three corporations, and 
_ that is for the $50,000 loan. There has to be 

at least one person, somewhere down the 
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line, whom you and I want to hold account- 
able for something. 


Mr. Roy: I agree with you. But you see, 
the fact that you say the three are separate 
doesn’t make it so. The evidence points 
otherwise. That is all I am saying. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is your interpreta- 
tion only. 


Mr. Chairman: It is now 10:45 p.m. What 
is the desire of the committee? I still have 
two speakers. 


Mr. Reid: Mine is of utmost public impor- 
tance, but I will wait until the next estimates. 


Mr. Chairman. Mr. Samis? 


Mr. Samis: In view of the magnanimity 
displayed by one half of the Reid brothers, I 
can only follow. 


Vote 2009 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism. I thank the committee for their co- 
operation. 

I would like to remind the committee 
that the estimates committee will meet after 
question period on Thursday to consider the 
estimates of the Ministry of Labour. 


The committee adjourned at 10:50 p.m. 
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PPC EATURE OP ON TARLO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:35 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


Mr. Chairman: I call the committee to 
order. 


I see we now have a quorum. I understand 
we have seven substitutes in the committee 
today. I won’t name them, they’ve been filed 
with the Clerk. So we'll begin the estimates of 
the Ministry of Labour. First, I feel it in 
order to congratulate the new minister in her 
position and I hope she enjoys the work 
which is before her in this committee. 

We will follow the same procedure under 
these estimates. I will call on the minister for 
her opening remarks and to introduce some 
members of her staff. Following that will be 
remarks by the critics of the NDP and 
the Liberal Party, and then the minister will 
have an opportunity to reply. 

So we will begin, Madam Minister, with 
your opening remarks and the introduction of 
your staff. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Might I first introduce those members of 
the staff of the ministry who are here? The 
deputy minister unfortunately has departed 
for a few moments, but I am sure he will be 
back and you will all recognize him. Mr. 
Johnston is the Deputy Minister of the 
Ministry of Labour. 


We have as well Mr. John Kinley, who has 
recently acquired a new title. He is now the 
ministry co-ordinator, policy development. 
We have as well Mrs. Ethel McLellan, who is 
the director of the women’s division of the 
Ministry of Labour; Mr. Paul Hess of the 
legal branch; Mr. Keith Cleverdon, safety; 
Tim Armstrong, who is Labour Relations 
Board; John Morgan, administration; Mr. 
Gordon Webster, finance; Mike Skolnik, re- 
search; Bob McPhee and George Brown, of 
the Human Rights Commission. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 
Ministry of Labour was last before this com- 
mittee almost exactly a year ago, and since 
I have been in the portfolio for just a few 
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weeks, I shall not attempt to give you a de- 
tailed account of all of the matters which 
have concerned the ministry since that time. 
As a matter of fact, such an account might 
be superfluous because just a few days ago 
the annual report of the ministry for 1974- 
1975 was tabled and that report, which you 
have, gives you a fairly complete story of the 
work done in that fiscal year. 

In addition, you should have a document 
entitled “The Ministry of Labour Explanatory 
Material for 1975-1976 Estimates.” That will 
provide you with information on the esti- 
mates under review and comments upon the 
programmes to which they apply. I would 
like to draw your attention to a few major 
developments. Some of these will be of con- 
cern to you in the programme-by-programme 
discussion that we will undoubtedly get into. 


In the area of labour relations, the minis- 
try’s role in the province has been rendered 
more complex by the current high rate of 
inflation. The recently announced anti-infla- 
tion guidelines of the federal government that 
have been strongly endorsed by the govern- 
ment of Ontario have put new considerations 
into the bargaining process. The declared ap- 
proach of the federal authorities is to inter- 
fere as Jittle as possible with provincial 
responsibilities, but the anti-inflation Act 
places new legal responsibility upon the bar- 
gaining parties. 

While the Anti-Inflation Board is defining 
its rules and its regulations, we have advised 
the parties to collective bargaining to attempt 
to make settlements within their interpreta- 
tion of the way in which the guidelines will 
apply to them. We have had considerable 
success with this approach, and you should 
know that our approach is consistent with the 
best advice that we are able to obtain from 
the responsible people in Ottawa. 


Without question, some of the settlements 
being made will be reviewed, and _ possibly 
rolled back, by the Anti-Inflation Board. By 
following this approach the primary function 
of our conciliation and mediation staff con- 
tinues to be the promotion of labour peace. 
They will inform the parties about the anti- 
inflation programme, but they will not be- 
come enforcers of that programme. 
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The work of the conciliation and media- 
tion service in achieving settlements in dis- 
putes is set out for 1974-1975 in the annual 
report. This year, extensive construction 
bargaining combined with the economic cli- 
mate has made for a high level of activity 
for our disputes settlement staff. Nevertheless, 
experience with work stoppages seems to be 
somewhat more favourable than it was a year 
ago. During the first nine months of 1975 
there were 260 strikes in Ontario, which re- 
sulted in 1,792,000 man-days lost in the prov- 
ince. This compares with a total of 334 work 
stoppages during 1974, which resulted in a 
loss of 2,549,000 man-days. 


In the past year, major changes have 
been made in the Labour Relations Act. 
Since these were proclaimed only on July 
18, I cannot give you an extensive account- 
ing of experience under those changes. There 
has been some use of the new provision per- 
mitting interim certifications, and a further 
improvement in the speed with which the 
Labour Relations Board is handling applica- 
tions that come before it. 


One proposed change that was not imple- 
mented had to do with extending bargaining 
rights to dependent contractors, This pro- 
vision has not as yet been proclaimed, and I 
am in the process of meeting representatives 
of the interested parties who wish to discuss 
the practical difficulties they believe this 
new provision will present to them. 

Under the hospital inquiry commission, 
action has been taken on the recommenda- 
tions of that commission’s report, released 
early in this calendar year. And these in- 
clude establishment of a hospital job evalua- 
tion committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Pat Tirrell. The committee has begun 
its work and hopes to have the development 
of a job evaluation system well under way 
by the end of the current fiscal year. 


A recommendation was made by the minis- 
try to Management Board for the establish- 
ment of a resource centre to support hospital 
bargaining. This recommendation has received 
considerable attention in ministries other 
than those concerned with hospital employ- 
ment. Another recommendation was that 
province-wide bargaining be attempted, and 
it has become an accomplished fact for 
nurses. Moves toward wider area bargaining 


are being made by other groups of hospital 
workers as well. 


The construction industry review panel 
has continued to assist with labour relations 
problems in this industry. In particular, it 
has established stronger relationships within 
the industry itself, and has assisted in main- 


taining a reasonably low level of construction 
work stoppages. At the same time, a pro- 
jection of manpower requirements in the con- 
struction industry is currently being prepared 
for the panel by the research branch of the 
ministry. In addition, the commission set up 
to implement the panel’s recommendation 
for wider area bargaining is making satis- 
factory progress and is currently receiving 
briefs from interested members of the public. 
[3:45] 

Under our ministry we have as well the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission and just 
before this fiscal year began, Dr. Thomas H. 
B. Symons of Peterborough was appointed 
chairman of that commission, For the first 
time the commission’s entire membership is 
now drawn from the public at large rather 
than from within government services. This 
change reflects a desire to ensure that the 
commission functions objectively and is un- 
dertaking a thorough review of the Human 
Rights Code with respect to how well it 
recognizes changing human rights needs in 
this province. Interested members of the pub- 
lic are being invited to participate in the re- 
view through briefs and through public hear- 
ings. Matters that will be considered are the 
addition of different grounds for discrimina- 
tion such as physical disability, criminal 
record, political opinion, working arrange- 
ments established by human rights legisla- 
lation in other jurisdictions, and the appro- 
priate relationship of the commission to 
government. 

Perhaps even more than in any other part 
of the ministry, the work of the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission is influenced by 
social and economic conditions. High levels 
of unemployment, concern about immigra- 
tion, changes in income-support programmes, 
and shortages of housing are all matters that 
have a bearing on the workload of this com- 
mission. In particular, demands have acceler- 


ated in three areas—in formal cases under the — 


code; in inter-group conflict; and in assist- 
ance rendered to major institutions faced with 
discrimination problems. 

The increased workload has forced the 
commission staff to change its approach to 


handling complaints and other activities. This — 
is reflected particularly in more formal cases — 


that arise under the code; and in the develop- 
ment of specialized anti-discrimination pro- 
grammes—for example, assistance in training 
police officers in human rights problems—and 
away from more generalized approaches to 
public education. Complaints and inquiries 
are presently running in excess of 1,000 per 


month, and the Ontario Human Rights Com- — 


mission handles these with a total staff of 40. 
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Under the women’s programmes—of which 
Mrs. McLellan is in charge—affirmative 
action as a means of redressing historical 
imbalances in the employment of women has 
taken a strong hold in the women’s pro- 
gramme division. This thrust is distinct from 
the neutral approach to the problem of the 
under-utilization of women’s talents. As an 
employer, the Ontario government places a 
priority on affirmative action, and on the need 
for special efforts, to both increase career 
opportunities for women and to prepare 
women to catch up. 


The women Crown employees office is 
responsible for the affirmative action pro- 
gramme inside the government, and the first 
annual report on the status of women em- 
ployed by the government of Ontario is 
expected shortly, approximately at Dec. 1, we 
hope. The women’s bureau is responsible for 
affirmative action programmes within the 
private sector. Funds for this new initiative 
were made available in 1975 under a special 
programme for International Women’s Year. 
The women’s bureau has been successful in 
reaching since February, 1975, over 100 
companies within the private sector, and is 
working with 70 now who have asked for 
continued assistance. Our estimates are ask- 
ing for confirmation of the programme and 
the establishment of a budget commencing 
April 1, 1976. 


Legislative standards within the Ministry 
of Labour: During recent months, the major 
initiatives pertaining to legislative labour 
standards have been focused on improvement 
of service. The two main approaches are to 
ensure that existing legislation is as widely 
understood and observed as resources permit, 
and also to improve worker and employer 
access to safety-and-employment standards 
information and enforcement facilities. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to persistent 
problem areas, and better co-ordination of 
occupational safety and health activities. 

An important aspect of this has been the 
efforts to bring safety matters to the attention 
of senior management people who can ensure 
that action is taken to correct the hazards. 
This has brought encouraging results. 


Almost three years ago, the industrial 
safety branch embarked on a major pro- 
gramme of management consulting. In this 
work, the officers established contact with 
senior plant executives and through explana- 
tion of the benefits to be derived, tried’ to 
gain their commitment to improving safety 
conditions. During the first six months of 
this current fiscal year, this programme 
showed an increase of 45 per cent over the 
corresponding six-month period in 1974-1975. 


And trade union involvement in that time has 
also nearly doubled. 


In September alone, our officers conducted 
64 safety meetings for individual employers 
or employer groups. Associated with this pro- 
gramme, has been the development of labour- 
management safety committees at plant level. 
Such committees are being encouraged in 
both union and non-union premises. 


Beginning in June of 1975, a concerted 
effort was made to have union representatives 
accompany inspectors on plant visits. The 
recommendation was well received by most 
organized employers. This involvement of 
union officials at the inspection process en- 
sures that sources of complaint are not over- 
looked and, at the same time, that hazards 
are not allowed to persist without complaints 
being lodged. 

Another shift in emphasis by the indus- 
trial safety branch may have led temporarily 
to less favourable statistics being reported but 
toward what we believe are fundamental im- 
provements in the programme. The change 
to which I refer was a decision to concentrate 
inspections on  high-accident, high-hazard 
premises. This has resulted in somewhat 
fewer inspections being made in the last two 
fiscal years than might otherwise have been 
the case, because on average, more time was 
required per inspection. However, for the 
first half of 1975-1976, the number of inspec- 
tions made shows an upward trend back to 
the level of the number in 1972-1973. Again, 
this reflects that management is playing a 
much more active role in policing safety 
problems on its own initiative. 


To ensure that hazards are not overlooked, 
at the commencement of 1975 the branch 
began identifying in writing every instance 
of a contravention of the standards. That is, 
if 10 punch presses were unguarded, each of 
those presses is now the subject of a specific 
direction. Formerly, this situation would have 
resulted in only one direction to the em- 
ployer. This practice of identifying each of 
the problems increases the number of direc- 
tions reported but at the same time it leaves 
no doubt about the extent of the action to be 
taken to overcome the safety hazards. 


Where serious contraventions are found, 
our current policy is to make a follow-up 
inspection within 10 days. This is done to 
ensure that the directions are complied with 
promptly. But despite these efforts, we have 
not been able to eliminate industrial fatali- 
ties, and I suppose it is improbable that 
such a goal can ever be reached. 


From 1964-1965 to 1974-1975, the number 
of industrial fatalities per year varied from 
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a low of 21 to a high of 90 or a rate of 2.9 
to 4.4 per 100,000 workers. Over the period, 
the average rate of fatalities was 3.5 per 
100,000 workers. 


The relatively large number of 75 fatalities 
in the 1974-75 fiscal year was above average, 
largely due to two very serious accidents. 
One was in North Bay and resulted in nine 
deaths and the other was in Hawkesbury, and 
resulted in three deaths. We have not found 
a way to eliminate these random occurrences 
but we will continue to work on that prob- 
lem. 


I would like to make some special mention 
of the problems which have arisen with re- 
spect to the use of asbestos in manutactur- 
ing processes, with a view to assuring you 
that we are getting co-operation in our efforts 
to eliminate this hazard. Ill mention first 
the Johns-Manville plant. 


Only a few weeks ago our officers visited 
one major user of asbestos in its manufactur- 
ing processes, and left 25 directions as to 
how the work environment could be im- 
proved. A check, three days later, revealed 
that all but two of these directions had been 
complied with, and that action was under 
way to meet the requirements established by 
the other two directions. 


The other company is Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, and in another plant where there had 
been extensive concern about an alleged as- 
bestos hazard over the past two months, a 
series of inspections and tests of air samples 
have been carried out in co-operation with 
the occupational health protection branch of 
the Ministry of Health. This action has shown 
that the amount of asbestos in the air in this 
plant is well below the threshold limit values 
which are acceptable in this province. These 
threshold values are much more stringent 
than are recommended in some other juris- 
dictions. 


In the construction industry, there has been 
a continuation of the improvement in safety 
performance which we have been able to 
report in the last several years. Evidence of 
this has been a marked decline in the number 
of fatalities relative to the volume of work 
done. Some reduction in the incidence of 
accidents has occurred and much _ better 
compliance with the law than was the case in 
the recent past. All this is evidenced by 
fewer directions left by our inspectors, and 
by actual records of fatalities and accidents 
reported. However, because of stricter en- 
forcement, there has been an increase in 
prosecutions, but at the same time there have 
been relatively few second offenders. 


There has been changes in employment 
standards coverage. Some changes were made 
in the coverage of the Employment Standards 
Act, and important among these was the 
application of the minimum wage and cer- 
tain other standards to seasonal farm workers, 
and improved overtime pay arrangements for 
hotel, motel, fruit and vegetable processing 
and local cartage employees. In addition, the 
aspects of the legislation requiring equal 
benefits under pencion and group insurance 
plans, regardless of age, sex or marital status, 
have been proclaimed. Regulations have been 
issued clarifying the definition of work under 
the Act. The general minimum wage was 
raised from $2.25 to $2.40 per hour on May 
1 of this year, and we are currently in the 
process of reviewing and requesting approval 
for another increase that I hope to announce 
before the end of 1975. 


An agricultural advisory committee has 
been approved by order in council. It is com- 
posed of workers and employer representa- 
tives, as well as support members from the 
ministries of Labour and Agriculture. The 
committee will advise the Minister of Labour 
on the application of employment standards 
legislation to the agricultural industry. 


Our major action to improve worker and 
employer access to the safety and employ- 
ment standards programmes is bound up with 
organization. We are developing an arrange- 
ment which will move the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of the programmes from the ministry 
headquarters in Toronto to four regional 
offices. We hope, by this change, to make 
services more easily available to workers and 
employers throughout the entire province, 
and to make the administration of the Act 
more sensitive to local conditions. 


I am not going to make any extensive 
comments on the service and research activi- 
ties of this ministry, because almost certainly 
you will be giving the latter a substantial 
amount of attention in your comments and 
questions. However, I would like to point out 
that the service and research functions have 
been affected to some degree by organiza- 
tional changes, and that Mr. Mike Skolnik, 
whom you met a few moments ago, is now 
the director of research within the ministry. 
[4:00] 

The research branch programme covers 
the traditional areas of the ministry's interests 
such as labour relations, discrimination, safety 
and working conditions. It has a major com- 
mitment to provide the government with 
labour market information for the Prov'nce 
of Ontario. In addition, it carries out special 
studies such as that already referred to for 
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the construction industry review panel and 
another that is investigating the problems of 
labour supply and labour demand in north- 
western Ontario. 


At this point as well, I shall not comment 
upon the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
because, as you know, a full day will ‘be set 
aside for discussion by this committee of the 
board’s annual report. The date of that meet- 
ing is to be Wednesday, Nov. 26, and that 
time will not count against the time allocated 
for ministry estimates. 


Mr. Bounsall: Madam Minister, I would 
like, at this time, to congratulate you on your 
appointment to the post of Labour minister. 
Since I was elected in 1971, I think I have 
seen four Labour ministers. One of them, 
Mr. Guindon, held the job for some consider- 
able length of time in that period. But none- 
theless there were four. I hope that you 
remain in this post for some while so that 
we can continue the dialogue which we have 
from the estimates of one year over to another 
and so that a feeling of continuity exists. I 
wish you the best of luck in your rather 
heavy job now and I look forward to seeing 
how you react to the job. 


With Labour Minister Guindon, one al- 
ways had the feeling that he was very, very 
concerned with the labour relations aspect 
of the job. A strike sort of worried him. 
Strikes bothered him. You could count on 
Mr. Guindon to be very aware of the situa- 
tions across the province. You really felt with 
that minister that that, perhaps almost to the 
exclusion of everything else within the minis- 
try, was his concern. When it came to legis- 
lation, he seemed to be a little afraid even of 
tackling some of the legislative side of 
things, of piloting bills through the House, 
regarding changes in labour legislation. 

When the last Minister of Labour—the one 
previous to you; Mr. MacBeth—came on the 
scene, there were pronouncements before the 
Legislature met, but after his appointment, 
comments were heavily on the legislative 
side. With that minister you felt that there 
was some real chance for legislation to 
change some of the things we had been talk- 
ing about for two, three and four years. This, 
in fact, did take place—major amendments to 
the Employment Standards Act, the first 
amendments in five years to the Labour Re- 
lations Act, and that was a step forward. 


I felt that minister, however, was very un- 
involved with the persons he came in contact 
with in that post, that he didn’t feel the 
strike situation. He didn’t feel the desperate 
plight that people were left with in the 
province as a result of the legislation even 
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though there were changes being made. 
I am looking at you with some interest, 
Madam Minister, to see just where you fit in 
this particular group of ministers that have 
come before us. I hope that you are, in fact, 
legislatively oriented so that we can have 
changes to the legislation, changes that are 
very necessary, and in fact that you do feel 
the situation of the workers around this prov- 
ince. It is too early to tell of course—to have 
any idea really of how you will react jin this 
post. 


Let me say that I am rather interested 
that a woman is occupying this post. I feel 
that there may be much more prominence 
placed upon various activities that the minis- 
try is involved in with a woman at the helm. 
You might encourage a bit more the activi- 
ties of the women’s bureau and their efforts 
to ach’eve awareness around the province. 
I would think you might be somewhat 
responsive to what was one of the major 
issues at the time of the Employment Stand- 
ards Act amendments which came in; that 
being the equal pay for work of equal value 
issue. I would hope that you would look at 
that very closely to see if you cannot soon 
bring in an amendment to the Act which 
would put that into effect. 

‘We heard from the last minister, when 
this was thoroughly discussed in committee, 
with groups appearing on behalf of that con- 
cept, that it would take five years to im- 
plement and, therefore, we shouldn't start. 
And that was in International Women’s Year. 
It might well take five years to have the 
evaluation system worked out, for companies 
to respond with an evaluation system of 
their own to see that that is working well in 
each case across the province. But arguments 
for it are very compelling because, as you 
know, Madam Minister, employees and com- 
panies really: fell into three groups—the men- 
only jobs, the jobs that are occupied by both 
men and women, and the women-only jobs. 
And there is quite a difference in pay be- 
tween those three categories. 

The Employment Standards Act, with the 
changes made’in that Act, helps the situa- 
tion where there are men and women on 
the same jobs but it does nothing about the 
group of women working in that plant who, 
in many cases, are performing a service, if it 
was evaluated, greater than many of the jobs 
that are thought to be in the men-only 
category. But these women as a group are 
paid considerably less. Because it’s women- 
only it’s wages down here; because it’s men- 
only it’s wages up there. 
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The only way that is going to be elim- 
inated is to have a job evaluation scheme 
operating in Ontario, so that the job is what 
is being ‘paid for and not the sex of the per- 
son filling that job. That is what is meant 
by the practical applications of equal pay for 
equal value, which all the feminists and many 
of their friends are requesting in this prov- 
ince, and have been for some time. 

There are international agreements to the 
effect that this will take place, Canada and 
Ontario were part of the agreement, Yet it 
has not entered into our legislation here in 
Ontario. 

I would hope, therefore, Mr. Minister— 
or Madam Minister, I'm going to have to 
get used to that— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I know it’s difficult. 


Mr. Bounsall: —after the time I have dealt 
with Mr. Ministers in this portfolio. 

I hope you will look at that very seriously. 
In this International Women’s Year, there is 
still time to bring legislation forward that 
would cover and make effective the equal 
pay for work of equal value principle. There 
are many models that you can refer to. 
The steelworkers right across Canada have 
that job evaluation system. One is not start- 
ing. from scratch in bringing forward that 
particular system across Ontario. 


The rates of pay of course will differ from 
plant to plant. A particular job in one plant 
may not be rated as highly as that identical 
job in another plant. That’s what we ex- 
pect. But we have to try and get that evalua- 
tion taking place; we expect differences from 
company to company with that evaluation. 
It is the only way as I see it, Madam Minis- 
ter, in which we shall achieve a system that 
is going to be fair in terms of wages paid 
for the jobs done without causing discrimina- 
tion against women. 

I am interested—because you are a woman, 
Madam Minister—in some of the other things 
which did not appear in the Employment 
Standards Act. There is no paternity leave 
there. It is quite common in other countries 
and other jurisdictions, mainly. in Europe, 
to have a six-week period with pay in which, 
after the birth of a child the father is 
allowed to be at home to assist with the 
duties that involve the new arrival and the 
feelings his wife has. 

In Sweden, they meld their whole policy 
of child care and infant care with the con- 
cept of paternity leave, There they allow 
one of the two parents to stay home for one 
year with pay—I believe it is a full year— 


to be around the new-born child. They have 
decided that is a better and less expensive 
way than the provision of infant care for 
the child which comes into that family. 


I would recommend that you look very 
seriously at these deficiencies in our Em- 
ployment Standards Act with regard to our 
families in Ontario and with regard to the 
solution of infant care when both parents 
are working. This is a very considered deci- 
sion in Sweden. 

I’m interested, too, in what your attitude 
is going to be as Minister of Labour. One 
of our chief complaints or chief talking 
points, at least, with the last minister was 
his non-involvement. He said he had to be 
neutral throughout and our reply was you 
can be impartial but you can never be neu- 
tral and you must involve yourself with the 
workers of Ontario. The Minister of Industry 
and Tourism (Mr. Bennett) without doubt 
speaks in public on behalf of the industry 
of this province. 

We have never had a feeling that the 
Minister of Labour—the past ones—has made 
any attempt to speak for labour in this 
province and for all those people who are 
working in this province and their problems. 
The ministers have never been spokesmen 
for the people who work in this province and 
were saying to this minister that we're look- 
ing forward to her taking that attitude so 
that one feels there may be someone within 
the cabinet who at those cabinet meetings 
speaks up on behalf of labour, particularly 
the unorganized sector whose wages and 
salaries are considerably less than those in 
the organized sector. We have never had that 
feeling. I have never had that feeling of the 
other ministers whom I have seen in this 
portfolio, 


Mr. Laughren: We've never had a minister 
who was a member of a strong union before 


though. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s right. Your initial re- 
marks on labour relations today intrigued me. 
We asked the minister a year ago what sort 
of leadership role was he taking with respect 
to labour relations and to negotiations across 
this province. 

It was very clear to me then that one of 
the roles he should be taking on one of the 
major points of negotiation was the inclusion 
of cost of living clauses in contracts. He 
could play a very meaningful leadership role 
by his statements in this regard, statements 
which would encourage employers to put a 
cost of living clause in contracts. 
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It was clear at that time and it was docu- 
mented in the estimates that the buying pow- 
er of workers’ wages in Ontario had not kept 
up with the cost of living. One way to make 
it equitable was to have a cost of living 
clause which did keep up and was better, in 
signing a contract, than a guess as to what 
the cost of living might go to and a guess in 
terms of what amounts of pay they should be 
setting and negotiating in their contracts. 

You have a role to play here in this par- 
ticular tough situation of the wage and price 
guidelines. You've mentioned them on your 
opening pages and in a very peculiar way: 
“We have advised the parties to collective 
bargaining to attempt to make settlements 
within their interpretation of how the guide- 
lines will apply to them.” 


[4:15] 


I would hope that that wouldn’t just rest 
there. That statement in itself doesn’t par- 
ticularly thrill me at all. There is a real lead- 
ership role which you can take and should be 
taking at this particular time where, without 
doubt, wages are being controlled and we've 
no prospect for the future that they will not 
be. 


Nothing is being done about prices. As the 
price increases have come through my office 
I have been telegramming them through to 
the Anti-Inflation Board. I can document price 
after price which, since Thanksgiving, has 
increased between 32 and 55 per cent. And 
that is being felt out there by the public. Yet, 
we have a pretty tough wage control. What 
is your role going to be in this area with 
respect to employers and employees? 


To simply say: “Make settlements within 
your own interpretation of how the guide- 
lines might apply to you,” is simply not good 
enough. I think you should be making the 
point for those parties in negotiations that it 
doesn’t apply to groups of 500 or less. You 
should be saying to them, “Look, should 
those guidelines, after you have reached your 
negotiated settlement, apply to you when they 
are sent to the Anti-Inflation Board, and some 
of your agreements roll back, this is the year 
for you to concentrate on your non-monetary 
items.” Let’s see your leadership in encourag- 
ing both sides, with the prospect that this 
might occur to them in the future, to have 
a very hard look and sort out for a long-term 
basis, if possible, the non-monetary items of 
their contract. 

This would be helpful for both parties. It 
would be helpful in the leadership role which 
you should be taking with respect to those 
parties as you talk to them. And it shouldn’t 
be simply talking to them behind the scenes. 


You should be making pronouncements to 
this effect. Why aren’t you, for example, in- 
dicating to employers and employees the 
model that Falconbridge Nickel has set where 
they were deep in negotiations? With the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, they did not, 
as did many employers that I have come 
across since, sort of stop negotiations or fall 
back at that point and say: “Well, we're go- 
ing to be limited by our eight per cent or our 
10 per cent.” No, they went on and nego- 
tiated a contract which was well above the 
cuidelines. Their attitude has been that they 
will make a joint application to the Anti- 
Inflation Board. Today, in fact, the Anti- 
Inflation Board has received their exact settle- 
ment. They have told the board that if they 
do not hear from the board within a 80-day 
period, they will, in fact, pay directly to the 
workers retroactively to the date of the sign- 
ing of the contract, and from there on in, 
the additional moneys which have been 
negotiated. 


You should be pointing that out to employ- 
ers and employees across Ontario as the 
model that they should be following. Em- 
ployers should not just sit back now and say: 
“Look, the maximum we can give you is 12 
per cent.” They should be arriving at a 
settlement like Falconbridge has and jointly 
showing a willingness to go before the Anti- 
Inflation Board to make the case as to why it 
should be what it is. And to point out that 
Falconbridge Nickel is going to, in fact, pay 
it out if the board doesn’t rule very quickly 
on it. 


If you don’t do something like this, 
Madam Minister, what is going to happen— 
what is already happening—is that negotia- 
tions are just, in many cases, going to stall. 
They are going to stall over the monetary 
items as management does not want to go 
above the eight or the 10 per cent or at most 
the 12 per cent and, in fact, are sitting down 
and hiding behind it. So you can popularize 
this approach and point it out all across this 
province, You have a responsibility, as the 
minister, for contracts to be achieved. You 
have a means of pointing out how that can 
be achieved as well as how it has been 
achieved at one place, and popularizing it. 
As well, you should suggest to those workers 
and to management that they make a lot of 
headway this year in the non-monetary items 
and that you will lend every effort in your 
ministry to give them a hand at reaching that 
conclusion wherever you are required, where- 
ever you are invited to do so. That’s the type 
of role I see you playing today in Ontario 
in negotiations that are being affected no 
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doubt by the wage guidelines handed down 
from Ottawa. 

There is one other thing the minister men- 
tioned in her opening remarks which I would 
urge her to do. Under the settlements of dis- 
putes, you indicated by the text that there 
were fewer man-days lost in Ontario this year 
and fewer strikes than in the previous period. 
That’s all well and good, but some might 
simply remember, after reading it, that during 
the first nine months of 1975 there were 260 
strikes. That sounds like a lot of strikes. 


You have to do a public relations job for 
your conciliation and mediation branch, You 
should point out that of the number of con- 
tracts that come up for renewal in that period 
—what is itP It must be around 98 per cent 
that were settled without resort to strikes. 
Only something like two per cent ended up 
in a strike. Those are the figures which would 
stick. 


Two hundred and sixty would sound large 
to an ordinary person who doesn’t keep track 
of the situation, It sounds like a lot, and 
youre no doubt building up their fears as to 
the number of strikes that are occurring in 
Ontario, even if there has been a decrease. 


It is incumbent upon you to point out to 
Ontario in the most positive way the figures 
regarding the number of strikes that occur. 
You should be stressing the fact that in very 
few of the negotiated contracts has there been 
resort to strike action in order to settle them. 
In Ontario over that period we must be talk- 
ing of something like 98 per cent that have 
reached a successful conclusion. 

Similarly, when you read the figure of 
1,792,000 man-days lost due to strikes in 
Ontario, to the uninitiated that sounds like a 
lot. You really should be putting that figure 
in relationship to the man-days lost through 
other causes. Then the man-days lost due to 
strikes show up much smaller, and would 
have a negligible economic effect upon On- 
tario than what this bald figure would suggest. 


Perhaps someone in the ministry later on 
can give me the exact percentages, but that 
time loss must be roughly one-eighth or one- 
tenth of the man-days lost due to sickness in 
this province, or due to industrial accidents. 
That’s the way you should be casting this 
figure: make it relative to the man-days lost 
in other areas, so that in Ontario it appears 
exactly as it is—quite negligible with respect 
to man-days lost through other causes. 

That should be one of your roles— to pub- 
licize how well your mediation and concilia- 
tion branch is working. I might say I feel 
they have worked very efficiently and very 


hard. They are a part of your ministry of 
which you can be very proud. They do take 
their jobs, as I’ve seen it, extremely seriously. 
They want to resolve the conflicts that arise. 
It is incumbent upon you to see that the 
people of Ontario get these figures in the 
proper perspective and also to relate the per- 
formance to the people who are working very 
hard within your own ministry. 


I would hope from here on in we don't 
simply get bald figures of this sort, even if 
they are an improvement over the previous 
year. I would hope that you relate them to 
the reality of the situation and cast them in 
the best possible light in terms of allaying 
people’s fears around the province. 


You mentioned the minimum wage in your 
remarks. We are on a cycle in Ontario of 
raising the minimum wage, I would hope, 
every six months—it may be every seven 
months if you actually count the months, 
The minimum wage in Ontario was increased 
last May. On a six-month cycle one would 
have expected it on Nov. 1—if my calcula- 
tions are correct—and even if you are on a 
seven-month cycle, by no later than Dec, 1. 


I simply want to point out to the minister 
that we are now solidly in seventh place in 
the 11 jurisdictions in Canada—the 10 prov- 
inces and the federal government. British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan are now 
at $250, with British Columbia going to 
$2.75 by Dec. 1. Manitoba and Quebec and 
the federal government are at $2.60. That 
puts Ontario solidly in seventh place—behind 
the federal government and these other five | 
provinces. That’s something about which you 
can't just hope that vou’ll have an announce- 
ment to make before the end of the year. It | 
should have been made by Nov. 1. And it 
had better be made by Dec. 1. 


I want to urge upon you to take the Mani- 
toba model. They didn’t get their $2.60 out 
of a hat, didn’t pick it out of the air. I would | 
like sometime to have an explanation from 
the ministry—and it will come in these esti- 
mates—as to how they arrive at their figures. 
Manitoba sets theirs in relationship to the 
average of the wages and! salaries in that 
province at the time. And their $2.60 came — 
for Oct. 1, and was exactly equa] to 60 per — 
cent of the average wage and salary in the 
Province of Manitoba including the minimum 
wage—the minimum wage is included in that 
average. They arrived at $2.60 which they 
started to pay on Oct. 1. 


(if that same calculation was done in On- 
tario as of Nov. 1—with the last couple of 
months extrapolated to account for the 12 
per cent annual increase which we’ve ob- 
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served. over 12 months prior to that—the 
average weekly salary and wage in Ontario— 
with only some slight extrapolations to be 
made—is $213,37. Sixty per cent of that is 
$128.02, giving you an hourly rate of $3.20. 
So $3.20 an hour would be the minimum to 
be comparable to the Province of Manitoba. 
I'm suggesting to you, Madam Minister, that 
a penny less than $3.20—which should have 
been announced on Nov. 1, were overdue 
now—is simply not acceptable. I urge you to 
adjust it to a reasonable amount, and to get it 
on a formula that’s paid out twice a year. 


Later on in the estimates I will be inter- 
ested in pursuing how you arrived at the 
various figures over the year. When adjusting 
minimum wage figures, Ontario has never 
ever made it into the No. 1 position, in spite 
of our being the wealthiest province in Can- 
ada. Never, ever. 

You should think very seriously about why 
that has never occurred in Ontario, and what 
it is youre going to do about it. If we're 
going to be equal to Manitoba, the mini- 
mum wage should be $3.20 as of Nov. 1, 
and we shouldn’t have any further delay on 
the announcements. 


In terms of legislation, I hope you finally 
take some action on the termination pay sec- 
tion of the Employment Standards Act. This 
area was left untouched in the last revision, 
and the only reason for it that I could see 
was an argument about difficulties that arise 
with respect to unemployment insurance. 


That’s not the reason we have it in the 
Ac:. It’s there to give to long-term employees 
who find their employment terminated, usu- 
ally in the case of a plant shutdown, or a 
plant relocation where it is not possible for 
them to relocate with the plant—both aspects 
we could debate at some time; plant termina- 
tions and plant shutdowns—time to adjust, 
time to be retrained. 

[4:30] 

The psychological impact on a person who 
has worked 10 years or more at a particular 
job or with a particular company and whose 
job is terminated is great. It requires more 
than eight weeks for that person to adjust to 
that situation, be it eight weeks’ notice of 
termination, or eight weeks’ pay in lieu. The 
research branch of your own ministry has 
made that point rather forcefully in more 
than one place in its report on termination. 
Our termination pay provisions are inade- 
quate. Instead of eight weeks we should be 
talking about something like six months. In 
that report they surveyed various jurisdictions, 
and that would not be out of line. 


Quebec, for example, grants one month, I 
believe, after one year. Our one week for less 
than two years employment is utterly ridicu- 
lous. Quebec isn’t out of line either. And 
what constitutes mass layoffs? We call it 50, 
Quebec calls it 10. 


There is the whole provision for large com- 
panies laying off less than 10 per cent of their 
employees, which I brought up in the esti- 
mates last year. I talked about specific in- 
stances last year, and it still occurs where 
companies sit down and calculate what’s 10 
per cent and lay off 9.5 per cent of their em- 
ployees, knowing very well that’s not called 
a mass layoff; and within three or four weeks, 
I believe, they can then lay off another per- 
centage which isn’t quite the maximum of 10 
per cent. So they carry out what’s in essence 
a large layoff which your unrevised section of 
the Act allows. 


You still exempt from termination pay 
persons who have been terminated during 
the lifetime of a strike—in spite of having the 
example of Acme Screw and Gear where it 
was clear that the workers were finally drawn 
into a strike situation. They were deliberately 
provoked into a strike situation and _ there- 
fore terminated which meant that their em- 
ployers did not have to pay the termination 
pay. Acme Screw and Gear then began 
producing the same products under a dif- 
ferent name almost in the same location. This 
example of what that company has done is 
widely known. You have not bothered in 
this ministry to close those obvious loop- 
holes which they saw and which they ex- 
ploited. 


The Employment Standards Act, Madam 
Minister, is one that particularly intrigues me. 
It provides minimum standards which for a 
lot of workers in Ontario are the maximum 
standards. In this Act many minimums are 
in fact maximums. It is an Act which I 
would hope that you would revise very 
quickly. We still retain overtime pay in that 
Act; in fact, we just changed from a com- 
pulsory 48 hours to 44 in Ontario. Whereas 
other jurisdictions, certainly in British Co- 
lumbia, Saskatchewan and the federal gov- 
ernment, have overtime pay starting after 40 
hours. I’m not so sure if there aren’t another 
couple of provinces added to that by now; 
but certainly those three jurisdictions. And 
we have just changed ours to 44 hours from 
48. It was a minuscule change, and it should 
be down to 40. 

The hours of work: Here again Ontario 
ranks about fifth or sixth of these jurisdic- 
tions in Canada-—sitting there at 48 when it 
cries out to be 40. I’ve made the case time 
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and time again, and when we get into the 
detailed part of the estimates it will come 
up again. But there is no justification, no 
rationale, for overtime hours being left at 48; 
it should be 40. 


There should be a lot of changes too 
made in the way overtime permits are ob- 
tained in this province. Once you have over- 
time permits by special application to the 
minister, you can give overtime permits be- 
yond the 100-hours-per-worker average which 
could be worked. In terms of the economy, 
where we need to employ more persons and 
where we are worried about unemployment 
—at least I hope we are all worried about 
the unemployment rate in this province— 
this is one area, Madam Minister, that really 
needs to be changed to 40 hours. Except in 
very unusual circumstances, let’s get rid of 
the overtime permits. 


There is so much that needs to be done 
with that Employment Standards Act. As 
workers become long-term employees, in 
their 40s or 50s, and have worked for some 
20 or 30 years at a plant, in many cases they 
still have at most three or four weeks 
vacation a year. Don’t you feel that’s too 
few? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. Having had no 
vacation for the last two years, I would 
certainly agree. 


Mr. Bounsall: All right, but that’s your 
choice. You haven’t worked at the job you 
are in now for 20 years. After you have been 
in this particular job for 20 years, you might 
feel that you need to take four weeks off, 
or more, over the course of the year. But 
they have no choice. 


One of the things that I think would be 
very helpful in this Act—not that many 
might take it—would be to build in a leave- 
of-absence right, equal to the amount of 
vacation which they are allowed to take. 


That gives them full choice. If they have 
worked 20 or 30 years for a company, and 
if they have four weeks vacation and have 
organized the economic side of their life so 
that they can afford to take off another four 
weeks, this should be a right in the Province 
of Ontario. I see it particularly applying to 
long-term employees who have jobs involv- 
ing quite a degree of drudgery. I ask you 
to consider this concept. It could fit very 
well into the Employment Standards Act. 

I could go on at some length now that I 
have had the encouragement over there—I 
will get into some of the details later on in 
the estimates—but I will end my remarks dis- 
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cussing an area you touched on earlier. In 
your report you indicate the number of 
human rights complaints you are being re- 
quired to handle. There are a lot. I have 
never felt that we have staffed that branch 
with enough people to do much more than 
handle complaints. I know there is some 
education going on with employers, for ex- 
ample, around the province in the area of 
human rights. But with the number of staff 
—you have 40—and with all the complaints 
you get, it isn’t their fault that they can’t 
handle them adequately. They are over- 
worked. 

They have hardly any time for a good 
education programme around this province. 
And that’s the area they should be working 
in, because the more education on human 
rights, and the violations under the code, 
and teaching people what one’s attitudes and 
responsibilities should be, will result in fewer 
complaints and inquiries coming in as the 
years go on. That’s the area we should be 
dealing in, and we don’t staff or fund that 
enough. 

You mentioned in your remarks two or 
three of the areas in which I had a private 
member’s bill. I have approached the Human 
Rights Commission, both Mr. McPhee and 
the chairman, Dr. Symons, concerning areas 
of physical disability, criminal record and 
political opinion and their effect on a person’s 
employment in this province. I am glad to 
see that it is formally under consideration. 
But, incredibly, some of the questions on 
application forms for employment around 
this province definitely result in workers not 
having a chance to be employed. I would 
hope that we can get physical disability, 
criminal record, political background and 
political opinion wiped out as grounds for 
discrimination in virtually every section in 
the Human Rights Code. 


I would like to take it one step further, 
Madam Minister. There have been three or 
four incidents in Ontario that I know of 
where the person’s ability to perform their 
job was more than adequate. Fellow workers 
will attest to it. But tremendous pressures 
were put on those persons by the manage- 
ment. They certainly felt it, to the point 
where they either quit—which was an easy 
way for the management to be off the hook 
—or in some instances they were fired. I 
would suggest to you, Madam Minister, that 
we should have sexual orientation added to 
the Human Rights Code, at least in the area 
of employment, so that someone could not be 
fired, could not be let go. There would be 
pressure on the employer not to put pressure 
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on an employee who has a sexual orientation 
not considered the norm. 


We have had a civil servant in Ontario 
let go for those reasons. It is time we had 
that in the Human Rights Code. I would hope 
the minister would consider that. This con- 
cludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman. I will save 
the more detailed ones for the various votes 
as they arrive. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Mr. Chairman, it is inter- 
esting that my colleague ends up with sexual 
orientation because although I won’t address 
myself to it in a physical sense I will address 
myself to it as a separate nomenclature, be- 
cause we are al] having a real difficulty here 
in finding out whether we should call you 
Madam Minister. I am going to try and cir- 
cumlocute so that every time I get to you it 
will be “the minister”. 

I hearken back to a time when Madame 
Sauve was chairing a meeting in Winnipeg 
and they kept calling her the chairperson. I 
found it not necessarily offensive, but some- 
what abrasive; and she pointed out, of course, 
that if they could bring themselves to be 
somewhat bilingual Madame la Presidente 
was quite attractive, 


Unfortunately we don’t have that. But 
there is something to me about Madam Min- 
ister—I don’t want to offend anyone, but per- 
haps it is because I read a book called “A 
House is not a Home” once—that doesn’t sit 
well. So I will try through the chair to refer 
to the minister as “the minister’ and recall 
if I can that it is Madam Minister. 


I want to say to you first that I join with 
others of your colleagues in welcoming you 
and in being impressed by the responsibility 
that is given you by the Premier of this prov- 
ince (Mr. Davis), not only in your initial 
responsibility as a member, but in the respon- 
sibility to Her Honour, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, as part of her executive council. 

Part of my remarks are not going to be as 
specific as my colleague from Windsor-Sand- 
wich this time, who has shortened the de- 
bate as far as the individual estimates are 
concerned by making us privy to his thoughts 
in connection with various of the headings of 
the votes. I want to generalize. 

I want to say that I have always regarded 
over my term here that the Ministry of 
Labour is an extremely important one, much 
more important than the former Premier, Mr. 
Robarts, thought it to be—and I say, respect- 
fully, much more important than the incum- 
bent leader of government has thought it to 
be. I want to record something for you so 
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that you will feel the significance of not only 
the portfolio, but your position. 
[4:45] 

I’ve never seen the Premier of Ontario 
come down to the estimates committee until 
today. He sat here while you read your state- 
ment. I don’t know whether he was giving 
you signals from the back or just digesting 
your talent. Presuming that he wasn’t doing 
the former, I think he’d be impressed with 
the latter. Because to me, although we don’t 
operate necessarily in an adversary system, I 
don’t think there’s any doubt that we're go- 
ing to feel the weight of your intelligence. 


There’s no doubt that you are an extremely 
intelligent woman. It must be a prideful thing 
for you to not only be a member of that 
eminent profession, the medical profession, 
but to have led it and to have led its govern- 
ing body. I think they'll miss you for a short 
time in that respect. 


I want to say to you though, that I intend 
to co-operate fully. But getting back to the 
main thrust, because it’s not my intention, 
frankly, to deal with the individual votes at 
this time, I’m going to express my regrets, 
through the Chair to you, that I’m not going 
to be here a great deal of the time because 
of the concurrent obligation in connection 
with the Hydro committee. My colleague, Mr. 
Mancini, the member for Essex South, will 
bear the burden, along with other colleagues, 
of digesting with you the various ‘headings. 

I want to say to you first of all, in con- 
nection with the statement that you’ve read 
to us, that I don’t minimize the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission or the question of 
women’s status or the question of occupa- 
tional hazards or employment standards. I 
don’t in any way. I certainly regard the 
Labour ministry as a much more vital one 
than spending 15 pages, to tell us on page 11, 
for example, as you have, and Ill read it 
again: 

To ensure that hazards are not over- 
looked at the commencement of 1975 the 
branch began identifying in writing every 
instance of a contravention of the stand- 
ards. That is if 10 punch presses are un- 
guarded, each of these is now the subject 
of a specific direction. 

I appreciate the significance of that. I ap- 
preciate, in effect, what you're saying is that 
the administrations of this ministry in con- 
nection with occupational hazards has_ be- 
come much more direct and refined and con- 
cerned. But I join the member for Windsor- 
Sandwich in saying to you that I regarded 
the most important aspect of your opening 
statement as those remarks that dealt with 
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your conciliation and mediation services. I talk 
about the Labour ministry being so extremely 
important in the economy. Were I the Prem- 
ier of Ontario, I would want my Labour 
minister to be as involved in the economic 
progress of my province as the Treasurer and 
that hasn’t happened. That hasn’t happened. 


Mr. Haggerty: More so. More so. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I want to say to you that 
it seems to me, and I don’t mean to be offen- 
sive, that a structure has developed in the 
Labour ministry that regards its obligation to 
be incidental to the statutes with which it’s 
involved. Basically, the conciliation-mediation 
programme regards itself as an 11th hour and 
59th minute intervention into the collective 
bargaining process. But what's more impor- 
tant, frankly, is the result of the collective 
bargaining process. | 


I want to. if you'd bear with me for a 
moment, read something to you from Han- 
sard. It’s from page 4701 of Hansard of Tues- 
day, Oct. 6, 1970, and this debate took place 
with respect to second reading on an amend- 
ment to the Labour Relations Act: 

The tragic circumstance, as the minister now enters 
the House, is that there was afforded to this minister 
an opportunity through this legislation to rectify a 
manifest difficulty in the economic situation in the 
Province of Ontario and a difficulty that translates 
itself to an unbearable economic burden on the pub- 
lic generally, and that is the weaknesses in the 
collective bargaining situation in the construction 
industry in this province. 

I'm reading with great immodesty from 
comments of my own. What I was trying to 
say there, and make it amply clear to all 
concerned and listening to that debate, is that 
of course the collective bargaining process 
has that silent person who’s involved, namely 
the public of Ontario. The collective bar- 
gaining process puts upon the public of 
Ontario the result of the process. It seemed 
to me that unless we came to grips with 
the construction industry—because rightly or 
wrongly, I feel it’s the outside industries and 
the outside trades which lend a flavour to 
what collective bargaining is in the province. 
Because of their lending that flavour to the 
collective bargaining process, more than any 
others they affect the economic progress to 
be made. 


They begin so often from the archaic 
point of view that we still live in a climate 
which renders only six months’ work a year 
to the construction industry and, therefore, 
its employees. That’s been almost traditional 
and it carries on. I become involved in it as 
a spokesman again. I said to my colleagues 
in caucus the other day, “You can’t colour 
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your own attitude outside your own environ- 
ment.” 


I happen to represent a riding which, as 
you know, is highly industrialized and which 
is highly unionized. At the present time, it is 
so capital intense that you read in the paper 
this morning that some 900 people from 
the United States are working on passes in 
my area when there was an original ap- 
plication for 2,400. 


This leads me to a digression at the 
present time—I said I was going to generalize 
but youll permit me for a moment. Please 
sequester for yourself the apprenticeship 
programme. Don’t leave it to your colleague, 
the Minister of Colleges and Universities (Mr. 
Parrott). 


It’s there because of an artificial reason in 
the extreme. If there is to continue to be a 
liaison between the trade union movement 
and government in connection with the 
development of the apprenticeship pro- 
gramme, it cannot be done through Colleges 
and Universities, notwithstanding what the 
feds want you to do. Don’t listen to them 
in this respect. They’re wrong. 


You should have it. Your ministry should 
have it because your ministry, in the context 
of your economic responsibility, must pro- 
vide direction to the trade union movement. 
You must say to them one thing, “Weve 
not interested in the protection and viability 
of the individual’s workability.” I want to 
explain what I mean by that. 


There is unduly a tendency on the part of 
the leadership of the trade union movement 
in the construction industry to protect their 
workers by saying, in effect, “We want to 
restrict the apprenticeship programme.” I 
believe that to exist. I want to say to you 
there’s an obligation on your part, therefore, 
to ask for that back and make sure we are 
providing, under the various apprenticeship 
programmes, sufficient skilled trades in this 
province. 


Getting back, however, to your statement: 
The member for Windsor-Sandwich men- 
tioned your comments in connection with the 
function of your conciliation and mediation 
services. Yesterday, strange as it may seem 
—I know everybody felt frustrated today about 
their inability to get involved in the question 
period—if you recall, I ended up standing 
yesterday and the question I was going to 
put to you was, “What liaison has existed 
between your ministry and Treasury and 
Economics in connection with the concilia- 
tion and mediation services?” 
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I find it unbearably unacceptable to read 
this-let me read something else first. I 
want to get it on the record because I 
think it’s so important if you're going to 
do what I consider to be your job. It’s the 
introductory statement by the Minister of 
Finance to his anti-inflationary programme: 


Canada is in the grip of serious infla- 
tion. If this inflation continues or gets worse 
there is a grave danger that economic 
recovery will be stifled, unemployment in- 
creased and the nation subjected to 
mounting stresses and strains. It has thus 
become absolutely essential to undertake 
a concerted national effort to bring in- 
flation under control. There are no simple 
or easy remedies for quickly resolving this 
critical problem. The inflationary process 
in Canada is so deeply entrenched that it 
can be brought under control only by a 
broad and comprehensive programme of 
action on a national scale. 


This paper outlines the measures being 
proposed by the federal government and 
the obligations that the provincial govem- 
ments and Canadians, generally, are being 
asked to assume. Our continuing commit- 
ment as a nation to the goal of achieving 
price stability must be seen as part and 
parcel of our continuing commitment to 
the goal of achieving high and stable levels 
of employment and real incomes. 


On Oct. 22 we had a comment by the 
Treasurer of Ontario (Mr. McKeough): 


It is absolutely vital that these price 
and wage controls succeed. The one thing 
missing in the public dialogue during the 
past week has been the resolve to make 
them succeed. Let me repeat our plea, 
therefore, that Ottawa and the provinces 
take a firm position now, and state that 
exemptions to the guidelines will be mini- 
mized both in absolute and_ percentage 
terms. The Anti-Inflation Board could then 
get on with the job of applying guide- 
lines without fear or favour. 

In my respectful opinion, the Treasurer 
abdicated totally his responsibility and the 
responsibility of provincial governments to 
not only directly assist but, more importantly, 
to co-ordinate within their constitutional re- 
sponsibility—nay, more, their political re- 
sponsibility—a response to what has been 
characterized by the Treasurer of Ontario 
and the Minister of Finance as a crisis 
situation. 


Then, on page 11 of this statement last 
Thursday, we had the following comment as 
to what Ontario would do in the private 
sector: “Offer liaison between Ontario and 


the private sector with respect to the op- 
eration of the programme.” That’s what the 
Treasurer said he felt should be done. 
Liaison would be offered—and these words 
are interesting—“between Ontario and_ the 
private sector’ with respect to the pro- 
gramme. 

Today, you said to us, on page 2 of your 
statement: 

While the Anti-Inflation Board is defin- 
ing its rules and regulations, we have 
advised the parties to collective bargaining 
to attempt to make settlements [and here 
are the operative words] within their in- 
terpretation of how the guidelines will ap- 
ply to them. We have had considerable 
success with this approach, and you should 
know that our approach is consistent with 
the best advice you can obtain from 
responsible people in Ottawa. Without 
question, some of the settlements being 
made will be reviewed and possibly rolled 
back by the Anti-Inflation Board. 


I want to say to you frankly that I really 
was amazed that your ministry didn’t prepare 
a statement for us in the Legislature as to 
the implementation, because you're on the 
co-ordinating committee. The Minister of 
Health (Mr. F. S. Miller) is on the co- 
ordinating committee, as I understand it; I 
couldn’t see why, but why you should be 
on there is obvious to anyone. If there’s any 
portfolio that translates into the private 
sector the provincial commitment to the 
federal programme, it’s got to be the Ministry 
of Labour. And if there’s any branch within 
the Ministry of Labour that undertakes that 
responsibility, it’s the conciliation and medi- 
ation services branch. Perhaps not; I thought 
it would be. 


In any event, I really anticipated that 
there would be a statement supportive of the 
statement of last Thursday in connection with 
the provincial commitment. We didn’t get 
that, but I want to say this to you: Surely 
you can’t mean what you say here. The 
hon. Treasurer says to us, to “offer liaison 
between Ontario and the private sector with 
respect to the operation of the programme.” 
You notice he doesn’t say “between Canada 
and the private sector with respect to the 
operation of the programme.” You _ notice 
he doesn’t say “the Anti-Inflation Board and 
the private sector with respect to the pro- 
gramme.” He doesn’t say that. He says “be- 
tween Ontario and the private sector.” 


I'm very interested, in connection with 
your general response to your portfolio, as 
to what you feel is the function of your 
ministry, I say to you that the people in the 
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conciliation and mediation services branch 
must interpret themselves what their re- 
sponsibility is. That’s what the Treasurer 
tells us. He tells us it’s to “offer liaison be- 
tween Ontario and the private sector.” If 
that liaison is to come about, then I want 
to know from you, not that you are telling 
individuals in the collective bargaining pro- 
cess that they must interpret what their 
obligation is, but that the job of conciliation 
and mediation services no longer is simply 
to bring the parties together to a collective 
bargaining agreement, Rather, it’s a larger 
one; it’s to bring them together in a col- 
lective bargaining agreement within the con- 
text of our total commitment to the federal 
anti-inflation programme. That’s what it is. 
[5:00] 

You've heard my leader speak about what 
we in the Liberal Party consider an abdica- 
tion of responsibility. But surely I’m not ask- 
ing you unduly to agree when I say this has 
got to be a prime example of what we’ve been 
talking about. What the government of On- 
tario seems to be doing now is dealing in 
words. 


You talk about rollbacks, for example. 
Without question, some of the settlements 
being made will be reviewed and possibly 
rolled back by the AIB. That’s where I 
found the original programme to be extremely 
deficient—the federal programme—in not con- 
taining therein, for justice and equity, roll- 
back provisions. 

I’m not the first to say this. I found it 
absolutely incomprehensible how a federal 
government, with integrity of purpose, can 
undertake a programme of this nature while 
leaving out interest rates and the non- 
productive financial community. I call them 
non-productive because I’ve always felt that 
their contribution to the gross national prod- 
uct has been artificial at best—using other 
people’s money for their own purpose. But 
that kind of brings out the socialist in me, 
so I'll leave that for a moment. 


Mr. Laughren: Be careful now. 
Mr. Mancini: You be careful. 


Mr. Bullbrook: But I’m vitally concerned 
whether there is to be an imprint from the 
Ontario government. I suppose it is very im- 
portant that we deal from a_ philosophical 
but practical point of view, with women’s 
rights, with basic human rights, with mini- 
mum wages, with occupational safety, with 
environmental standards. 


I think the greatest imprint that I can ask 
of you, if I may, is to regard the portfolio 


as not just a practical, statutory instrument. I 
believe you have the individual strength and 
personality to bring upon your cabinet col- 
leagues what I would hope to have brought 
upon them had I been tthe Minister of Labour. 
That is, a realization that the collective bar- 
gaining process has to be looked at again in 
the context of the economic involvement and 
in the context of what it does to the public 
at large. 

I want to say I don’t have any great an- 
swers for you. But let me ask you to address 
yourself, for example, to some of the settle- 
ments that have been made in the construc- 
tion industry. I don’t say for a moment that 
there are simplistic solutions to anything. 

On Oct. 6, 1970, do you know what I was 
talking about? I was talking about co-terminal 
bargaining and mixed trade bargaining. We 
talked about the economic impact of settle- 
ments in the construction industry, and about 
mixed trade bargaining, co-terminal bargain- 
ing. In December of last year you appointed 
Mr. Franks—correct me if I’m wrong here— 
December of last year, wasn’t it. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I’m not sure of the 
date. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: December I think. 


Mr. Bullbrook: About then, all right. The 
point is I want you to get the chronology 
of these things, okay? In my comment of 
Oct. 6, 1970, I didn’t say that there were 
any great, simple solutions. But we invited 
the Ministry of Labour then to think about 
mixed trade bargaining. Because you see what 
happens in Sarnia and in Toronto. You saw 
it last July in Toronto: The carpenters go 
out on strike—nothing new about this at all— 
for 17 weeks, they—I’m sorry, were you saying 
something? 


Mr. Mancini: I was just telling them to 
listen to you, because this is very important. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Don’t worry about that, 
this is a game we play. On Oct. 6, 1970, 
we talked about that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson. July, 1975, is what 
you are talking about right now. 


Mr. Bullbrook: July, 1975. So we went from 
Oct. 6 of 1970, when the suggestion was 
made, to July of 1975 to consider the appoint- 
ment of the construction industry review 
panel and a background paper was published 
in October of this year. I want to read from 
page 10 of it: 

The multiplicity of bargaining situations 
leads to the problem that those who affect 
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bargaining or who are affected by bargain- 
ing are frequently not present at the bar- 
gaining table. The problem faced by this 
commission is thus, to find ways of reduc- 
ing the total number of bargaining situa- 
tions. Logically it would appear that this 
can be done by moving in one or other or 
some combination of two general directions. 
The present number of bargaining units can 
be reduced; that is, the present groups are 
consolidated into fewer but larger groups. 
On the other hand, the bargaining situations 
themselves could be co-ordinated so that 
the net result is fewer bargaining situa- 
tions. Each of these directions raises cer- 
tain difficult problems. 


It certainly does; but one of the greatest 
problems, I say to you, and I say more through 
the chairman, through you, to the officials 
of the ministry who must guide a minister, 
why do we have to wait so long? 

Now we are into a crisis situation. It took 
us that long to consider the structuring of a 
review tribunal in connection with collective 
bargaining in the construction industry. Now 
we have a background paper. This is just a 
background paper, Mr. Franks’ background 
paper, that I refer to. 


This is what I mean about the Labour 
portfolio and I am going to close in this 
respect, because this is just what I wanted 
to dwell upon, it’s the fact that the Labour 
portfolio must lead, hand in glove with the 
Treasurer, in developing an economic situa- 
tion and recognizing what the collective bar- 
gaining process does to an economy, I want 
to make it amply clear that I have said in 
this statement and I have said elsewhere, I 
have often said that I regard the Labour 
portfolio as the poor relation of government 
and it is somewhat obvious, Hearken back, 
for example, to the last election campaign 
if you would, along with me; with the excep- 
tion of some comments on _ occupational 
hazards, there was really never a very sig- 
nificant debate or very broad viewpoints put 
forward on what the position of the Labour 
portfolio is, and I think that’s a fault of all 
of us really. 

I want to personalize again in saying to 
you, in my city I did otherwise. I thought 
it was very incumbent upon me, with the 
high incidence of organized labour, for me 
to discuss what I felt proper attitudes would 
be in the collective bargaining process. 


I say to you, through the Chair, I begin 
by the concept that the collective bargaining 
process is almost sacrosanct as far as I am 
concerned—it is almost sacrosanct, not en- 
tirely—but I say we have got to look at alter- 


natives to it or combinations of alternatives 
with it. If we are going to have to wait— 
and I hope we won't, under your aegis— 
five years for impulses to protect the eco- 
nomic integrity of our province and to assist 
in protecting the economic integrity of our 
nation, we are really going to be in trouble. 

I don’t want to dramatize unduly in clos- 
ing, but let me say this to you: Many people 
are saying, “What’s happening to our coun- 
try?” Many people are saying that. Many 
people are absolutely fearful of where we are 
going, and if we have been rather filled with 
inertia om the federal level as I think we 
have to respond to that, I don’t think we can 
really hold our head any higher on the: pro- 
vincial level. I think, frankly, that we haven't 
recognized the responsibility in the provincial 
government and mainly in your portfolio, to 
which I address myself now, to hurry up 
with what you are doing. I say to the minis- 
ter through you, Mr. Chairman, you have 
an obligation to instruct your conciliation 
and mediation services as follows: You can- 
not leave to the individual parties to a col- 
lective agreement to interpret their obliga- 
tion to the federal AIB. You can’t do it. You 
have got to tell them. That is your responsi- 
bility. It is going to be a tough one to 
undertake. It is really going to be a tough 
one to undertake, but these comments are 
part of the general comments that you recog- 
nize that we have been undertaking in the 
House. 

ii am going to close by saying to you that 
I really appreciate the time you have given 
to me. I haven't dealt with the detailed 
votes. There are many other things that we 
want to talk about but I wanted to convey 
to you what I felt was, as I said before, a 
colouration of what I think the Ministry of 
Labour should be all about. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, might 
I say that I am grateful to both Mr. Boun- 
sall and Mr. Bullbrook for the careful out- 
line they have given me of their interpreta- 
tions of what the Labour ministry should 
be. They are not always parallel obviously 
and they are not always parallel with mine 
either, but they are going to be of inesti- 
mable value to me in further consideration 
of the responsibilities of this ministry, which 
I too consider to be one of the most im- 
portant within this government. 


I think that we are probably having a little 
difficulty with Mr. Bullbrook’s interpretation 
of my remarks at the opening. Probably the 
difficulty is simply with semantics because the 
ministry feels that it does have a responsi- 
bility to provide our conciliators and the 
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people whom our conciliators serve with the 
direction which this province feels should be 
taken vis-a-vis the Anti-Inflation Board and 
its regulations for the benefit of all of the 
people of Canada. But we do feel—I feel, at 
least—very strongly that the role of the con- 
ciliators and the mediators, which after this 
crisis has passed, must continue to be as 
effective as it has been in the past, must not 
be sullied by asking them to be specifically 
interpreters or missionaries, if you like, of the 
Anti-Inflation Board. It is the Labour minis- 
try’s responsibility to get this message out to 
all of the working people, and I consider 
myself one of the labour force, since I have 
been working for at least the last 30 years. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I hope. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I hope, yes. But I 
feel very strongly that, while the conciliators 
and the mediators must supply those people 
whom they are serving with the best and 
most accurate information possible, they must 
not be advocates on either one side or the 
other. They must give the information and 
allow the groups to make their own decisions. 
The guidance, I believe, in terms of philoso- 
phy, must come from the government itself. 
I see that as my role as Minister of Labour, 
and I would agree with you that this is one 
of the things that I should be doing quite 
actively right at the moment. I would not ask 
the conciliators or the mediators to do this 
specifically. 


Mr. Bounsall: That was the point. You 
started off by saying that you have asked 
them to give direction and then you say not 
to give direction specifically. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, I have asked them 
to give information. 


Mr. Bounsall: What information are you 
asking them to give? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The information re- 
garding the latest interpretation of the regula- 
tions of the Anti-Inflation Board, the informa- 
tion which is necessary to the bargaining 
parties to decide upon their positions regard- 
ing their negotiations. 


Mr. Bounsall: Do you get regular com- 
munications on interpretations? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We are getting them 
by Telex right at the moment, yes. They 
change almost daily, I would like you to 
know—well, not totally, but there are varia- 
tions and shadings which are modified daily. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Do I understand the minis- 
ter correctly that on page 2, in the second 


paragraph, by the word “their” the ministry is 
referring to the Anti-Inflation Board and not 
the parties? Is it a question of English then? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think so. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: May I speak to this 
for a moment? Maybe even the word is badly 
used. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Right. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: What is meant there is 
that, as the minister has said, having given 
all the factual information that our officers 
can get to pass on to the parties about the 
anti-inflation legislation and the regulations 
that will eventually come and the case deci- 
sions that will eventually come, then the 
parties have to apply that to their situation. 
Maybe it is not so much interpretation as 
that the parties, armed with all the informa- 
tion we can give them, have then got to de- 
cide whether circumstances of their case 
would mean they fall strictly within the guide- 
lines or whether they would fall within what- 
ever exceptions the regulations may ulti- 
mately describe. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Would I be correct in 
assuming, without digressing unduly—I take it 
we are now into a dialogue? 


[5:15] 


Mr. Chairman: I am just ready to bring it 
to the attention of the committee that really 
we are in the point of the discussions where 
the minister would reply, and then we would 
get on to this type of discussion vote by vote. 


Mr. Bullbrook: All right. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, if you 
would allow me the leeway, I would like to 
add to the deputy’s response to this. My 
feeling is that the parties should make their 
decisions, not simply in the light of the factual 
information which is brought to them by the 
conciliators, but also in the light of the phi- 
losophy and the direction which I would hope 
each of those parties would have received 
and would have ingested from the govern- 
ment of this province and from the govern- 
ment of Canada. 

If I might just make a couple of com- 
ments—and I’m not going to go into these 
things point by point—but there are one or 
two things I think should be said. I think 
Mr. Bounsall’s concern regarding the equal 
pay for work of equal value problem, of 
course, is at the moment being studied. We 
are expecting a report within a relatively 
short period of time from the committee 
which has been examining this problem. 
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Hopefully, this is going to help us and pro- 
vide us with some guidance in this area. 

I am interested in your concern about 
paternity leave. It is quite unusual for a 
Canadian male to be the least bit concerned 
about paternity, particularly in terms of his 
moral responsibility to his children and _ his 
parental responsibility, and I find this quite 
refreshing. 


In Mr. Bounsall’s remarks there was the 
statement that the Minister of Labour specifi- 
cally should be the spokesman for workers. 
I would agree with that completely, but I 
would remind you that I believe the Minister 
of Labour should be the spokesman for every- 
one who works, whether it is for remuneration 
or without remuneration within this province. 
I would strongly support that kind of arrange- 
ment. 


Mr. Bounsall mentioned the Falconbridge 
settlement, and I would remind him that that 
settlement was arrived at with the consider- 
able assistance of the mediation-conciliation 
branch of the Ministry of Labour and was, of 
course, based upon the settlement which had 
been established at Inco, because there is 
that historical relationship which has been in 
existence for a very long time. 


The minimum wage is something that we 
do look at regularly, in fact continuously. 
There are certain specific things which I 
should say about this, but I am sure we will 
get into that discussion when we look at the 
specific items under the votes. 


I am sure you know termination of em- 
ployment is being examined by the ministry. 
This whole legal problem at the moment is 
one which has some very knotty issues in it, 
some of which were induced by previous 
legislation. Those must be removed, it seems 
to us, in whatever new legislation we develop. 
We have to undo some of the problems which 
we got into as a result of perhaps too hasty 
action in the past in developing legislation 
regarding this, but it certainly is an important 
aspect of this ministry. 

I would simply close my brief remarks by 
saying that I am grateful to both of you. I 
found both your interpretations of this minis- 
try extremely interesting and I’m sure they 
are going to provide me with some parameters 
between which I shall wander from time to 
time. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, 


We will now commence the discussion vote 
by vote. In the previous estimates we seemed 
to keep things in a very orderly manner by 
having those members wishing to speak so 
signifying to the Chair and the Chair keeping 
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a list. I will try to do the same and I hope 
it works out as well as it did for the last 
few days. 


On vote 2101: 


Mr. Bounsall: I understand you are under- 
going a reorganization within the ministry and 
I would like to hear quite a bit about that at 
some given point. Before the election cam- 
paign I would phone ministry people with 
whom I was used to dealing. But after the 
election campaign I phoned the same people— 
Mr. Kinley, who was the head of the employ- 
ment standards branch—and they are no 
longer there. They are all involved in the 
reorganization, or they had been reorganized 
themselves. I am interested in what stage 
you are at in the reorganization and where 
it is exactly you are heading. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Since the deputy min- 
ister and Mr. Hushion have had much more 
experience than I with this process of re- 
organization, which I will admit is slightly 
complicated, I would ask your indulgence to 
allow him to speak on the subject of re- 
organization. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I don’t know how 
much detail you want to get into on this. 
We have supplied each of the parties with 
the printed matter on our reorganization. I 
think a copy went to you and the critic for 
the other party as well as to our own caucus, 
the government caucus. 


The reorganization is still under way. We 
are in what might be called the implementa- 
tion phase of reorganization. We have set up 
a task force that’s supposed to finish its work 
about the end of this month in terms of 
detailed reorganization. That’s why the people 
youre phoning are not at their desks and 
other people are acting for them, because a 
number of key branch heads have been de- 
tached from their regular duties for about six 
weeks to work on the implementation of the 
reorganization. 


The most visible part of the reorganization 
that you will see, and that you may want to 
talk about in more detail when we come to 
either occupational safety or employment 
standards, is in the delivery of those services. 
That’s where most of our field operations 
are, and we're going to move what were 
loosely calling a greater regionalization of 
our services by setting up district managers 
in four parts of the province. To these 
people will be delegated quite a bit more 
authority than has previously been delegated 
to the field which now rests with the func- 
tional heads of industrial safety, construction 
safety and employment standards. 
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This way we'll be able to respond more 
quickly and more authoritatively to our 
clients in the field. In order to get answers 
in the future, people won’t have to have 
their inquiries funnelled vertically up a 
functional ladder to someone usually in 
Toronto, At the same time, at head office, 
we're going to organize things so that we 
have a rather broader approach to policy 
development, to planning, to programme re- 
view, to monitoring policies to see whether 
they are being effectively delivered; and the 
line people in the field will be involved in 
that process. One of the moves that you 
have obviously realized is Mr. Kinley’s. He 
has moved from the research branch to be 
ministry co-ordinator which permits a more 
effective policy development and planning 
across the whole ministry, including the 
agencies as well as what we used to call 
the department. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t say much more than 
that for now. You may have some specific 
questions you may like to ask but that, in 
a very broad way, is the more visible part 
of our reorganization which flows from the 
role of the review of the ministry which I 
think we discussed last year and which you 
and others have seen. 


Mr. Bounsall: You say you test various 
persons for six weeks in their positions? 
You’ve about completed that, have you? Will 
it be the end of this month when you've 
completed the reorganization? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: That’s right, except 
that the most obvious part of the reorganiza- 
tion will be some new appointments and we 
are going to run competitions for the four 
regional director positions and for the heads 
of occupational safety and employment 
standards at head office. Those, hopefully, 
will. be completed and the positions filled, 
some of them, no doubt, by people already 
in the min‘stry, by early December. We hope 
to have the whole thing functioning on the 
new basis by the beginning of the next fiscal 
year. There is still a bit of transition to 
come. 


Mr. Bounsall: What are the four regions 
now? Are these regions for the purposes of 
field service. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Essentially, yes. 


_ Mr. Bounsall: So you would have someone 
in charge of each of these regions dealing 
with construction safety problems as well as 
employment standard problems? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: And industrial safety 
and information, and we even hope, as was 
mentioned in the debate on the Labour Re- 
lations Act, to have some ability in the field, 
through the regional offices, to deal more 
effectively with inquiries about people's 
rights and obligations under the Labour Re- 
lations Act. Although the concentration is 
going to be in the three areas I’ve mentioned, 
there will be other services in the field that 
haven’t previously been available. 


Mr. Bounsall: Have you chosen the loca- 
tions of those regional offices yet? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Not finally. I would 
say at the moment that they're going to be 
Toronto, London, Sudbury and either King- 
ston or Ottawa, Is that right? 


Mr. Bounsall: Just one other comment on 
the main office—a small point. Ten em- 
ployees, eight full-time and two temporary. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: What page are you 
looking at? 


Mr. Bounsall: These are notes taken from 
the book that you supplied to accompany 
the estimate; the explanatory material. 
That is for these estimates. You indeed aver- 
age about $43,000 in salary for these 10 per- 
sons. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Do you think you 
might tell me what page we are on? 


Mr. Bounsall: Salaries and wages is 
$429,800. I assume that covers these 10 per- 
sons. There are no more. than these 10? 
Under main office, salaries and wages is 
$429 800. On page 17, under explanatory 
material, the staff is eight full-time and two 
temporary. Are there only 10? Am I match- 
ing this up correctly? With an average 
salary therefore of around $43,000? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: There is some con- 
fusion obviously. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I should say. Under 
main office. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Sorry to take so long. 
I think there must be something wrong. Vote 
2101 would cover more than just what's 
called activity on page 17. It’s called activity 
5.1. Vote 2101 would include also the stuff 
on pages 18 and 19. 


Mr. Bounsall: Oh yes, we have that broken 
down further. Under the main office, salaries 
and wages, $429,800 and under explanatory 
notes, under main office, total complement is 
10, eight full-time and two temporary. Now 
what I’m saying, under the legal branch— 


erat o- 
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Mr. R. D. Johnston: Are you still on page 
ys 


(Mr. Bounsall: Yes. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston; Of this book? That 
book you're reading. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mine is a different colour. 
Mr. R. D. Johnston: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mine is white with a differ- 
ent heading. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I don’t know whether 
you are talking about the 10 complement or 
the $44,600. Is that what you are trying to 
relate? 


Mr. Bounsall: The material that has been 
given to me in the explanation to the esti- 
mates, this one. There is a total column 
under main office of 10 and you look under 
the main office detail vote and you have 
$429,800 for wages and salaries, I’m just 
interested in the $43,000 average. I’m in- 
terested in that. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Well, it’s obviously 
not correct. That is not the average salary 
of the people in the main office. I think that 
this salary and wage item in main office must 
include some other things such as our summer 
student programmes ‘and a number of other 
activities that wouldn’t be applied against the 
complement. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Could we ask Mr. 
Morgan to— 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: John, do you want 
to come forward? Do you understand the 
question? 


Mr. Morgan: There are approximately six 
full-time complement people in there. They’re 
not part of the full complement staff. They 
are full or casual staff in the minister’s office 
in addition to the 10 people. In addition to 
that, we have some summer student pro- 
grammes associated with the main office. 


Mr. Bounsall: A further question on that. 
Are your summer student programmes author- 
ized for the ministry charged to the particular 
branch of that ministry in which they go so 
you had some summer students attached to 
the main office and those funds came out of 
there? How much funds would that be? Sum- 
mer students for the main office. 


Mr. Morgan: We would have to look that 
up for you and get back to you on that. I 
don’t believe we have that much detail with 
us. 


Mr. Bounsall: Did you have three or four 
students for four months? 


Mr. Bounsall: Eight or 10? 


Mr. Morgan: Three or four, I believe. We 
had $350,000 for the youth programme. 


Mr. Mancini: Probably at the minimum 
wage. 


[5:30] 


Mr. Bounsall: But that wasn’t all charged to 
the main office was it? 


Mr. Morgan: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: All charged to the main 
office, $350,000. So the average salary of the 
10 then, not including the other six you’ve 
talked about, would be $7,900, if those 
figures are correct. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
was all charged to the main office. What were 
the salary components of that $350,000? 


I’m not trying to get at the average salary 
and wage of those 10 people so outlined. Let 
me say I think you should clean up the way 
you present the material. If in fact 10 people 
under the explanation of the main office do 
not take up the $429,800, somewhere under 
main office, you should talk about a bigger 
complement of eight and two. It should be 
outlined a little more clearly than done in this 
estimate. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I’m inclined to agree 
with you. The problem is there isn’t a com- 
plement aspect to the summer student pro- 
gramme. Part-time summer students are not 
charged to complement because they are only 
employed for a few months. What I think 
you are really saying is that we ought to break 
out more clearly the summer student pro- 
gramme, because that’s what’s making the 
figure so large, and causing this question. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, but you'can give an 


estimate, sir. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, was the entirety of the 
summer student programme charged to the 
main office? 


Mr. Morgan: Yes. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: That is my under- 
standing. 


Mr. Bounsall: Charged to the main office. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: And that included 
several different kinds of programmes—one 
that we operated in the industrial relations 
field, one that we operated in the safety area, 
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another that we operated in the employment 
services area—involving probably a couple of 
hundred students all together. 


Mr. Bounsall: All right. So if anyone 
wanted to talk about the summer student 
programme it’s all here, right at this point 
and no place else? 


Mx. R. D. Johnston: Yes, I would believe 
so. 


Mr. Bounsall: If we had gone on to an- 
other further vote, we would have been re- 
ferred back and told that’s vote 1, and it’s 
gone. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Is that right, Gord? Is 
there any money for student programmes 
anywhere but in the main office vote? 


Mr. Webster: The main 
grammes are in the main office. 


student pro- 


Mr. Bounsall: Then let’s talk about the 
summer student programme for a while. You 
had it in about three different areas—what 
was your total complement? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I think they are getting 
the answer for you. 


It is my impression it was under 200, that 
there were about 50 in what we now call the 
industrial relations programme, what we used 
to call STIR—short for Students Training in 
Industrial Relations—where we bring people 
in from colleges and universities who have 
shown an interest in a career in the labour 
relations field, and we attach them on a 
short-term apprenticeship basis to employers 
and trade unions. They have an immersion 
programming, and a debriefing again at the 
end. Another programme is in the area of 
safety, where we used a number of students 
to do work of a fairly routine nature that we 
hadn’t been able to get around to, particularly 
in construction safety. 


In the women’s programmes area another 
group was involved in conveying information 
to the public at meetings, at fairs, and that 
sort of thing—about equal opportunities for 
women. 


I may be missing some. But that’s the kind 
of thing we’ve been doing. 


Mr. Bounsall: Two hundred in total. Did 
you have one person in charge of the hiring 
and the placement of these students? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: The personnel depart- 
ment was involved in every case, but the 
actual process of hiring varied from summer 
programme to summer programme. We had a 


different group of people screening them, 
because we wanted to screen them with 
people who knew the subject area. 


Mr. Bounsall: So apart from the mechanics, 
done by the personnel, you didn't have one 
person overseeing the three programmes? 
They were distributed throughout the minis- 
tries where the activity was to occur? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: And in most cases 
there was a kind of selection committee, and 
personnel would be involved in every. case, 
but we had a different group of people to 
screen the applicants for the industrial rela- 
tions programme than we did for the safety 
programme, for example. 


Mr. Bounsall: Therefore, as we get to 
each of the individual specific votes, it is 
quite appropriate to talk about the summer 
student programme evolving in their area. 
Is that right, Mr. Chairman? Because they, 
in fact, did the screening and what have you 
and I suggest oversaw the particular pro- 
gramme within their particular area of the 
ministry? 


Mr. Chairman: Except that as I understood 
it most of the funds were available and that’s 
where we are discussing the estimates, in 
the funds, Most of the funds are in this 
vote. Is the other information available yet? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Do you have any 
better details on how many students we 
employed last summer? 


Mr. Webster: Yes. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Do you want some 
more detail on this? I have it here now. 


Mr. Bounsall: Please. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: We had a grand total 
of 243 summer students. Of those, 153 were 
in the Experience ’75 type programmes; and 


90 for the usual sort of summer students © 


that every ministry hires, to fill in for people 
on vacation and that kind of thing, and the 
total amount of salaries spent on these stu- 
dents was $256,000 in the Experience °75 
type programmes—and that, as far as I know, 
is budgeted where we have been discussing. 
The balance, another $243,000—which is for 
the people filling in, scattered throughout 
the ministry—would be charged to the indi- 
vidual branches. 


Mr. Bullbrook: How are they chosen, or 
has that been asked? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: He asked me some- 
thing about that, but maybe not everything 
you want to know. 
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Mr. Chairman: Mr. Smith was next on 


the list. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I have a question. It is 
not following this, though, but it is to do 
with the main office and the involvement of 
late in the Abitibi strike, which is since early 
July, about a meeting that was held in your 
offices the day after Thanksgiving. At that 
time we were given to understand through 
your office that there would be some initia- 
tives taken to bring together the parties, I 
understand now, after some weeks, that 
Abitibi and the trade union that is repre- 
sented by them started to meet on Tuesday 
of this week and that Mr. Dickie is the 
mediator. Is that not correct? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Dickie has been 
there as a resource person. He has not been 
functioning specifically as the mediator. Mr. 
Scott has been functioning in that area. The 
groups are still meeting—as of this afternoon 
they were still meeting at any rate. They 
sai Tuesday and Wednesday and then to- 
day. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Okay. I just wondered 
how Mr. Dickie was going to do both; how 
he was going to look after the teachers and 
this other one, which is just as important 
and even bigger than the teacher strike 
across the province, but obviously they come 
second to— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It certainly appears that 
way, because in the release that was put 
out Mr. Dickie was named as the person 
who would take part in the mediation be- 
tween the union and Abitibi, and then after 
three days we see that he is now appointed 
to do the same with the teachers. I realize 
he is your best person or, presumably, your 
top person. You have some difficulty doing 
this but I think people should know what is 
happening. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, if it meets with your approval, this 
entire subject of conciliation mediation might 
be discussed under that heading. Mr. Dickie 
will be here for that discussion and perhaps 
he can amplify my statement that the Abitibi 
situation does not come second to the teacher 
situation. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Perhaps if it meets with 
your approval, I will ask you a couple of 
o'her questions. This is a secondary thing to 
what I want to ask, really. This does come 
under this vote because you were involved 


and your pay is under this vote—this is head 
office we are talking about. The involvement 
and the initiative came through the head 
office so it can be construed as coming under 
this vote and that is why I am asking a ques- 
tion here—also because it is very relevant at 
this time. 


I sat all through the question period and 
tried to ask it but couldn’t get on so that is 
why I am here now. I would like to ask you 
what has happened since Tuesday in the ne- 
gotiations between those two parties. This is 
the bench-mark which will be used across the 
province to settle the total strike which is 
involving thousands and thousands of people. 
It is of some significance and importance, 
particularly in the northern part of the prov- 
ince. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I can’t te]l you pre- 
cisely what has gone on in terms of the cis- 
cussions which have taken place because, of 
course, I have not been present. The discus- 
sions, however, have continued. I gather there 
was an offer made by Abitibi and I hope to 
learn this afternoon that the union’s reply to 
that offer would be presented within this 
afternoon’s meeting. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Has Abitibi changed its 
position in regard to its attempts to bargain 
separately with the different types of produc- 
tion units presently within the bargaining 
unit? That was significant to any type of 
bargaining whatsoever, to start. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The company and the 
union did meet, in spite of that difference 
of opinion previously. 

I have a little bit of concern, Mr. Chair- 
man, that any airing of the details of the 
negotiation which is going on right at the 
moment might jeopardize the discussions 
which are taking place. I feel very strongly 
that I should not supply those few details 
I do know about the situation right at this 
time. . 

I agree with you this is an important 
problem, an important dispute, and one 
which, because I believed it was tremen- 
dously important to the economy of this 
province, we did take some part in arrang- 
ing a reopening of discussions and negotia- 
tions. I have been tremendously impressed 
with the concern expressed to me by the 
mayors of the towns in which the plants are 
situated. I have been impressed by the con- 
cern expressed to me by other members of 
this Legislature. 


As a result of that concern, we did bend 
our best efforts to attempt to bring these 
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parties back together. I think this is a very 
sensitive area right at the moment and I 
would not wish to do anything which could 
in any way impede the progress of the dis- 
cussions which are going on. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I am not trying to im- 
pede them, either. I have been one of those 
who has been trying to bring them on, with 
varying degrees of success. On the other 
hand, I think the general public has a right 
to know what the position is. The public is 
involved in this because, besides the thou- 
sands of people who are on strike, there are 
other thousands of people—many thousands— 
who are dependent, mostly in these one- 
company towns. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, that 
was exactly the point of view I was trying 
to express. 

[5:45] 


Mr. Norton: On a point of order. As a 
freshman in this forum, I would ask the 
chairman if he might clarify the procedure 
in this committee. It has concerned me for 
some time. I understand there’s a great deal 
of flexibility and that that’s traditional in 
this committee. But I’m also concerned, con- 
sidering the time restraints that we face, that 
we have over the past several days that the 
committee has met ranged far and wide over 
areas that I think might more properly be 
addressed to the minister in the House, and 
which are really informational and not neces- 
sarily related to the question of the estimates. 
Unless I am in error, it would appear to me 
that the function of the estimates committee 
is— 


Mr. Laughren: Off-hand, I’d say yes. 


Mr. Norton: I’m sure you would, but I’m 
asking the chairman. I think that the earlier 
questions directed by Mr. Bounsall were much 
more clearly within what I would see as the 
purview of this committee. Is it proper for 
us in this committee to range and to fish for 
information—which is certainly legitimately 
sought; I’m not suggesting that that’s not the 
case, but the time is taken in this committee 
and therefore it avoids dealing with the 
matter of the estimates which are before us. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Could I speak to the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman? I think that tradi- 
tionally—and perhaps the member from Kings- 
ton is not aware of this—the range of coverage 
in the committee has been very broad. It 
is a place for people to fish for information, 
because if you can’t fish here you might as 
well fish out that window, because you’re not 
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going to get it anywhere else. The purpose 
really, of the estimates is for the members to 
find out how the money is being spent, what 
the government programmes are and what the 
issues are that the government sees as im- 
portant and how they're dealing with them. 
It’s very broad as far as I’m concerned. If 
there’s going to be a much more structured 
and strictured interpretation of the estimates, 
well then fine, we’ve been wrong for the 10 
years that I’ve been here. Maybe we should 
turn the clock back and start all over again. 


Mr. Norton: Mr. Chairman, I was not sug- 
gesting that. I was asking for information. I 
wouldn’t disagree with the items that the 
hon. member has suggested are within the 
purview of this committee, things relating to 
policy, to the expenditure of money, how the 
money is being spent, where the ministry is 
active at the time. But is it in fact something 
where one ought to be trying to deal with 
specific things relating to negotiations that are 
ongoing at the moment, such as the questions 
he has been putting to the minister? It would 
seem to me that that kind of thing would 
much more clearly be something directed to 
the minister in question period in the House. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: On the same point of 
order, I would say that the questions are 
acceptable either here or in the House. I 
think that has been the way the estimates 
have been dealt with in the past. If it’s going 
to be different, then set different rules and 
set some guidelines. 


Mr. Norton: But surely it doesn’t really 
relate to policy or expenditure of funds 
within the ministry, does it? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It certainly does. It re- 
lates to the policy insofar as their lack of 
inability to get involved in this strike some 
months ago when they should have been. 


Mr. Chairman: We are now getting into a 
debate. I believe this started on a point of 
order. I’d like to suggest to Mr. Norton and 
to other members of the committee that the 
first item in the first vote, no matter what 
ministry is under discussion, usually is some- 
what wide-ranging. 


Mr. Norton: So I’ve noticed. 


Mr. Chairman: If it’s the wish of the com- 
mittee that the chairman is much stricter, Ill 
certainly take the guidance of the committee. 


Mr. Bullbrook: You cut me off before, and 
I didn’t find that to be unduly—I think it’s 
understandable. If I might just say this for a 
moment, I think the member from Kingston 
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brings up a valid point. It’s hard to under- 
stand that when you're talking about money, 
youre really not talking about money but 
youre talking about the reasons behind it. It 
is traditional that under the main office vote, 
because we deal with policy and the minister 
is the instrument of that policy, we do range 
rather widely. 


Mr. Chairman: I appreciate Mr. Norton’s 
concern because of the number of days this 
committee is sitting. I think that is his con- 
cern. I am sure all members will govern 
themselves accordingly, 


Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, I must say we have never had 
that solicitude for the committee and from 
a government member before; and the fear 
on the part of a government member that 
we might take too long is really quite a 
change, 


Mr. Norton: Go ahead, Mr. Cassidy. 


Mr. Cassidy: The sort of conscience of the 
committee here. 


Mr, Chairman: Mr. Smith has the floor. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: The minister, then, is 
indicating that right now you are not pre- 
pared to answer any question in regard to 
the negotiations themselves. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am very much pre- 
pared to convey to you the information that 
this ministry is actively involved in attempt- 
ing to reconcile the two parties to that 
dispute. I am not prepared at this point, 
unless I am guided by Solomon or someone 
above, to reveal the details of the negotia- 
tions, to reveal the positions of the two 
parties. It seems to me that that is informa- 
tion which should be privy to to those within 
the negotiation at this stage of the game. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: And no one else. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I haven’t heard very 
much about it, but perhaps it should not be 
available to anyone else at this point, be- 
cause it is a private kind of negotiation. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: It isn’t a private kind 
of negotiation. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Sir, may I say that 
I am acutely aware of the detrimental effects 
of this strike to the economy of northern 
Ontario, and specifically to the large numbers 
of people dependent upon those industries 
in towns and villages in this province. Be- 
cause of my awareness and my sensitivity 


to that, we have done everything within our 
power to get these groups back together 
after a prolonged absence from the bargain- 
ing table. I feel just as sensitive about the 
fact that we have gotten them back together 
now, and I don’t want to do anything which 
is going to disturb that process at the 
moment. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Okay, fine. Then you 
are not willing then to comment on what 
the positions are of the two parties, whatso- 
ever. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think it would be 
improper for me to comment upon the 
positions of the two parties right at this 
point. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Okay, fine. 


Mr. Angus: Are you optimistic about the 
outcome? 


Hon. B, Stephenson: I am an _ eternal 
optimist; I am hopeful, yes. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: We have been eternally 
optimistic that the government would be 
involved for some months in this, And there 
were presentations made to the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) himself back in early August in regard 
to this matter—that the government become 
involved. He handed it to somebody else, 
and the person he handed it to happened to 
be part of the bargaining group representing 
the management, who was presented with 
a presentation from the union group. So it is 
a very iffy kind of situation. But I will be 
satisfied if the minister will undertake to 
indicate as soon as possible where the nego- 
tiations stand so that those people who are 
anxiously awaiting some word might have 
some kind of assurances. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That I shall. 


Mr. Germa: Mr. Chairman, I was intrigued 
by the minister’s statement as to how she 
saw her job—that she was the spokesman for 
labour. This is indeed a large step forward 
from the attitudes of our past minister. When 
questioned on this subject, rather than a 
spokesman for labour, he presented himself 
as the juggler between labour and industry— 
and he ended up going no place. His bias 
was quite apparent. 

I would hope that the minister would 
maintain her attitude in the cabinet. There 
are various other ministries who speak on 
behalf of industry, but labour in the past 
has not had a direct spokesman. Labour 
ministers in the past always saw themselves 
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more as arbitrators rather than as direct 
spokesmen in order to deal with other minis- 
tries who speak only for industry. I suppose 
the truth of your statement will come out 
the first time we have a crunch between 
labour and industry, and then we will really 
know what you meant when you said those 
words. I would encourage you to maintain 
that attitude. 


The point I would like to raise under main 
office—I think it has to be raised here— 
is that there are probably 50,000 or 60,000 
workers in Ontario who are denied the 
dubious benefits that could accrue to them 
as a result of coming under the Ministry of 
Labour. I am speaking about those people 
who have to work under the Mining Act; 
those people in the mines, quarries, smelters 
and mills in the Province of Ontario. We 
have belabored the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources (Mr. Bernier) to get out of this field. 


I’m speaking about the restructuring of the 
Ministry of Labour and whether this prob- 
lem was taken into consideration. Is the 
minister aware of the discontent in the mining 
and smelting industry among workers who get 
very little protection from the Mining Safety 
Act or the Mining Act? The Ministry of 
Natural Resources has a built-in conflict of 
interest in that that minister is responsible 
for the exploitation of natural resources. He 
does not see his role as protector of the 
workers who are involved in the work in 
natural resources. I would like to ask the 
minister directly—have there been discussions 
coing on in the cabinet between you and the 
Ministry of Natural Resources to transfer this 
large body of workers away from the Minister 
of Mines, because he has abdicated his re- 
sponsibilities absolutely as they relate to pro- 
tection of the workers under this ministry. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: There have certainly 
been interministerial discussions regarding the 
safety and health of those involved in mining 
eccupations. Insofar as the actual transfer of 
functions is concerned, I am not aware that 
any discussion of that sort has taken place. 
But then I’ve only been in this ministry, you 
will remember, for four weeks and I’m not 
aware of all the discussions that have taken 
place in the past. 


I can assure you that the concern about 
mine safety and mine health is primary to the 
development of the occupational health 
accord within this government. It is going to 
involve four ministries—not simply Labour 
and Natural Resources, but Health and En- 
vironment as well. This kind of concern is 
central to the development of that committee 
—that accord in that direction. 


Mr. Germa: Could I ask what your atti- 
tude is to this proposal? You did say, “I’m 
going to represent everyone who works.” That 
was your statement—I copied your words 
down verbatim. You want to represent every- 
one who works. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Everyone who works 
whether they get paid for it or not—you’ve 
forgotten one important thing. 


Mr. Germa: Exactly. People who work in 
mines and mills and smelters are also people 
who work. What is your personal attitude 
towards this? Do you think that these people 
should be removed from Natural Resources 
and brought under your umbrella? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would think that 
safety in the work place is the responsibility 
of those who are primarily concerned about 
the workers in that work place. 


Mr. Germa: I can rely on you then to go 
back to the cabinet and— 


Mr. Wildman: Is that you? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: You sound like the 
Premier already. 


Mr. Germa: Can I rely on you then to go 
back to cabinet and make a presentation on 
behalf of those 50,000 or 60,000 people who 
are now covered by another minister? They 
have no faith in him, partly because he’s too 
preoccupied with the exploitation of the re- 
sources rather than with the protection of the 
workers. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, can I 
tell the member that he can rely on me to 
investigate thoroughly the problem which he 
raises, develop some knowledgeable opinions 
about this and, when I have them, to present 
them to ‘cabinet. 


Mr. Germa: If you want to represent all 
the people who work in Ontario, I suspect 
that you also have to get these 50,000 or 
60,000 people under your umbrella. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That is a distinct 
possibility. 


Mr. Bounsall: It is all very anomalous to 
me that we should have the safety area with- 
in the Ministry of Labour, which looks after 
industrial safety and construction safety, and 
then hidden away in another ministry is mine 
safety. It’s not a logical designation, and 


everyone’s been saying this for five years in | 


the Labour estimates. 
What Mr. Germa is saying, is that no one 


has really taken the initiative and said look, | 
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let’s get all the safety together. You're going 
to have regional directors now—one for the 
north sitting in Sudbury whose sole job is to 
look at industrial and construction safety, 
but who can’t go near the smelters and the 
mines. That’s really anomalous to have one 
of your regional directors up there who 
doesn’t go in and have anything to do with 
the mines and the smelters and so on. From 
that viewpoint alone it looks to me very 
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compelling. Let’s have you do something in 
terms of getting everything under the one 
general area. 


Mr Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Bounsall. 
It is now 6 p.m. and Mr. Mancini will be the 
first questioner at 8 p.m. when we come back 
to committee. 


The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 8 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I call the meeting to order 
and the first speaker will be Mr. Mancini. 


On vote 2101: 


Mr. Mancini: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. I have a few things Id like to 
discuss and now that the point has been 
made about the main office encompassing 
everything with a fairly wide brush, I would 
like to take that approach, although in the 
meantime, I also have a couple of specific 
questions for the minister. 


I would like to start off with a specific 
question to do with the hiring of summer 
staff. Due to the shortage of jobs open to 
college students and to high school students, 
I would like to know what type of approach 
the ministry's office used in hiring these 
people. Were the jobs advertised, and were 
they spread throughout the Province of On- 
tario? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: May I refer that to 
the deputy minister because I wasn’t there 
at the time. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: You are pretty good 
at saying yes. Yes and yes, I would think 
you could say that in this instance. 


Mr. Mancini: Could you explain the pro- 
cess? Not just a yes please. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: There are several 
different student programmes and they are 
all part of what was called the Experience 
75 programme, which the youth secretariat— 
which is not in our ministry—co-ordinates, 
both in terms of the process of us getting 
our funds and in the process of attracting 
applicants. On some of the programmes of 
a more general nature, the advertising is 
done through the youth secretariat. They 
send Jiterature out to the schools and the 
colleges and so forth, and they elicit appli- 
cants in that way. 
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In other programmes of a more specific 
nature—for example the one for students 
called Students Training and Industrial Rela- 
tions—we sought out applicants who were 
taking courses that would perhaps lend them- 
selves to those students ultimately going into 
industrial relations work. In every case the 
students were hired after a fairly rigorous 
selection programme which included a pre- 
screening of the applications on paper and 
then interviews held in various parts of the 
province, usually in our district offices. 
Through that kind of a winnowing out we 
got down to the students we hired. 

If you want more detail, Mr. Cleverdon 
is here. He worked closely on one of the 
programmes where we used students to do 
some relatively simple inspections for us. 


Mr. Mancini: No, that’s fine. Ill have a 
question for Mr. Cleverdon later on. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Fine. 


Mr. Mancini: To continue, I’d like to make 
a few points on some of the things that were 
said, not only by yourself but by the mem- 
ber for Windsor-Sandwich (Mr. Bounsall), 
because I feel that if his party was the 
government he would probably be the Min- 
ister of Labour. I fee] that our talks would 
have to encompass all three parties— 


Mr. Bounsall: Not quite. 


Mr. Mancini: That’s up to you, if you can 
make the proper impression. To continue, so 
you can get more of an idea of what both 
parties and more members are saying. 

I would like to bring up the point about 
sexual orientation. I feel this is a subject of 
grave concern, not only to yourself but also 
to members of the whole Legislature. I 
would want to know your opinion—if you're 
willing to give one now—about the hiring of 
school teachers in the education system with 
this orientation problem that our friend spoke 
about; the orientation other than normal. I 
think it was put that way. 


Mr. Wildman: What is considered to be 
norma], you mean. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: You were asking my 
opinion about hiring teachers who in fact 
have a sexual orientation other than that 
which is considered normal? 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, I would like to know 
your opinion on that. 


Mr. Reid: Half of the Legislature would 
be— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Which half? 


Mr. Mancini: This point of view was 
brought out very plainly and now I’m giving 
vou my point of view, which is not the same 
as his. I would now like to know your point 
of view as the minister. 


Mrs. Campbell: Good night. How did we 
get into thisP 


Mr. Haggerty: Are you going into labour, 
Margaret? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: May I first say gulp? I 
suppose that if I were a member of a school 
board hiring teachers who as _ individuals 
might have very serious effects upon the de- 
velopmental psychology of young children 
then I would have difficulty in resolving this 
problem. I really can’t give you an opinion 
because I don’t know what I would do, truly. 
I think that I would have a problem but I’m 
not sure how I would resolve the problem. 


Mr. Mancini: I just felt that the question 
had to be put to you since it was brought 
out so plainly and clearly by the member for 
Windsor-Sandwich. 


Mr. Bounsall: It usually arises in the non- 
continuance of employment, which is part of 


the Act. 
Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: It isn’t a case of employ- 
ment in the first instance, but employment 
which is terminated or where conditions be- 
come such that the employee feels he has to 
leave. There is nothing in the Act which pro- 
tects that employee then? 


Mr. Reid: Excuse me. I missed the earlier 
part. Are you in favour of this sort of thing? 


Mr. Bounsall: I think there should be pro- 
tection in the Act, particularly that section 
about discontinuing employment because of 
one’s sexual orientation. 


Mr. Reid: I’m not sure, Mr. Chairman, of 
the minister’s answer. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It’s really not the 
main office. It does come under the Human 
Rights Commission, there is no doubt about 
that and they are concerned with this prob- 
lem at the moment. They have not resolved 
it as yet. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any further 
questions? 


Mr. Mancini: I would like to talk a little 
bit about the hiring of certain people. I think 
you said that your staff in the department of 
civil liberties, or whatever you call it, have 
equal hiring rights. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Human Rights Com- 
mission. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. I think someone stated 
that your staff in that area was very small. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: There are 40. 


Mr. Mancini: Right. Have you ever given 
any consideration to having the industries 
assist you in the same way that the govern- 
ment has small business assist it in collecting 
the retail sales tax? 


Say at the end of a period of 12 months— 
or less, or more—have industries of any size 
—I guess that can be discussed later on—send 
you a form which says: We had so many 
hundred applicants—or 10 applicants or what- 
ever—and there were so many of these differ- 
ent ethnic origins. We hired so many of these 
people and of those people, and so many of 
these other people. 


Don’t you think that would have a greater 
bearing on more equal hiring, if they had to 
report all the people that were hired? Would 
you give something like this any typé of con- 
sideration? Evidently your staff of 40 cannot 
do the job, and that’s not your fault and it’s 
not the ministry’s fault. ’ 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If I might say, the 
Human Rights Commission, it seems to me, 
has the responsibility for developing, on the 
basis of a policy which they establish, a code 
which will protect the rights of all individuals. 


It’s not simply employment that we’re talking 


of, in actual fact. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, but that’s where it affects — 


people the most. If they can’t be a bread- 


winner that’s going to affect their whole lives. | 


I think you have to see that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The collection of sta- 


tistics such as you suggest might be of some | 
interest in an evaluation of the ethnic mix — 


in the labour force. 
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Mr. Mancini: Don’t you think it would be 
a lot better to have them submit these data, 
instead of going around with a staff of 40 
who can’t do the job, just pointing their 
fingers at certain individual casesP There are 
probably cases of an extremely large extent 
where people are not being hired because of 
their ethnic background and other back- 
grounds and this and that. Don’t you think 
that would give you a lot more information 
and you would know exactly where you 
stand with certain industries and in certain 
areas of the province? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, I would agree it 
_ might be a source of information. 


_ Mr. Mancini: I hope you look into it 
further, 


Mr, Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I don’t want 

to belabour the point brought up earlier 
- today, but in discussing the Abitibi negotia- 
tions I agree with you that perhaps we 

shouldn’t be specific about what’s happening. 
Is my understanding correct that it is only 
Abitibi which is back at the table now? If 
so, what attempts are you making to bring 
the other companies and their workers back 


| to the bargaining table to end this rather 


long drawn out dispute? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, we have persuaded 

_ Abitibi to come back to the bargaining table 
with the union. Abitibi is the largest single 
employer of members of the Canadian Paper- 
workers’ Union and it was felt that because 
those negotiations had been in a state of 
limbo for longer than almost any others it 
was important to begin somewhere. That was 
the place at which we began. What I’m 
saying is this is a beginning. 


Mr. Wildman: Are you hoping that if a 
settlement is reached between Abitibi and its 
_ workers that would be sort of a signal to 
the other companies as to what might be a 
fair settlement? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think that’s a hope 
we might harbour. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Norton. 
Mr. Norton: Was I on the list? Sorry, it’s 


;_ been so long I had forgotten I was. 


Perhaps there are a couple of questions I 


might direct to the minister at this point. I 


suppose they would relate to the area of— 
I’m sorry, are we on main office only at 
this point? I’m going to be jumping down to 
research and I'll wait if we’re still on main 
office. 


Mr. Chairman: We have been allowing 
some far-reaching discussions here. 


Mr. Norton: You'll let me wander a little 
tooP 


Mrs. Campbell: Tiptoe through the tulips. 
[8:15] 


Mr. Norton: Okay. In the earlier questions 
and statements by some of the critics there 
was some reference to the minimum wage 
in the Province of Ontario in comparison with 
other jurisdictions. Might I ask what is the 
opinion of your ministry of the impact or the 
implications of the exemptions that have been 
indicated by the federal government under 
the guidelines on the minimum wage in the 
Province of Ontario? I’m speaking specifically 
of the exemption of those rates, I believe it 
is $3.50 an hour, 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The federal minister 
has stated that any wage below $3.50 an 
hour may rise to that level without being 
implicated by the guidelines; or that any 
income less than $7,000 might rise to that 
level without coming under the guidelines. 
As to the minimum wage in the Province of 
Ontario, the only implication that I can 
see is that it removes the stricture of 12 
per cent as far as an increase is concerned. 


Mr. Norton: Perhaps I also might ask, 
again thinking of the earlier comments, does 
your research in any way indicate who the 
people are in the Province of Ontario who 
would be at the minimum wage at this point? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think perhaps one 
of the things that we should realize is that 
Ontario has the largest number of individuals 
affected by minimum wage levels of any 
jurisdiction in this country. We also have 
the largest number of lower paying trades 
and industries in comparison with any other 
province, or than the federal government 
has under its wing. Of the people who are 
affected by the minimum wage in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, 80 per cent are non-primary 
earners for a family; that is 80 per cent of 
them are earning the second wage in the 
family or are single people supporting them- 
selves only. Only 20 per cent are the primary 
wage earner in a family situation. 

The implications for an increase of the 
minimum wage are probably greater for a 
larger number of people, a larger number 
of industries and a larger number of small 
businessmen in this province than they are 
for any other area of Canada. 
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I think it is for this reason that the re- 
search that has gone into the development 
of the minimum. wage level in the Province 
of Ontario has been very extensive. I do 
not know all of the things which they have 
explored, but Mr. Kinley does. If you would 
like to know the kind of research upon which 
the minimum wage has been established in 
this province, I’m sure he could tell us now. 


Mr. Norton: I think I would be interested 
and I think, perhaps in view of the com- 
ments made earlier, there might be others 
who would be interested, if it was possible 
at this point. 


Mr. Kinley: I don’t know if I should be 
responding to this, but I'll try. The informa- 
tion on the characteristic of the people who 
are at the lower wage level has been ac- 
cumulated from two sources over the past 
couple of years. It was the first such in- 
formation developed anywhere in this coun- 
try, as far as I can find out. 


One was a very extensive survey. As I re- 
call, we looked at the records of 35 of the 
major manpower centres for the period be- 
tween November, 1973, and March, 1974, 
to determine the age and other characteris- 
tics of the people who were employed at 
less than $2.50 an hour at that time. I think 
that was the most reliable source of informa- 
tion on which we based the sorts of things 
the minister has just discussed. 


Another survey, not quite so extensive, 
was done to determine the dependence sta- 
tus of these wage earners. This was done 
directly with individual employers—getting 
the names of people from individual em- 
ployers and then actually surveying the low- 
wage employees in industry. I think that was 
the source of the information. 


Mr. Norton: Was that information used 
in arriving at the figure itself, or how was 
the actual level arrived at? 


Mr. Kinley: That information was used in 
determining whether or not certain criteria 
were important in assessing the minimum 
wage. I suppose it was used particularly to 
assess this constant comparison that is made 
between welfare and earnings at the mini- 
mum wage. 

It revealed that it didn’t seem necessary 
to set a minimum wage that would generate 
an income equivalent to welfare for a family 
of six or eight, but that the minimum wage 
should remain worth earning to at least 80 
per cent of the people who were on welfare, 
and where it would generate incomes very 


substantially in excess of what they would 
get on welfare. 

To go further, I understand you want to 
get a bit of information on how we have 
arrived at the minimum. It is not too differ- 
ent from the process used in Manitoba, but 
not using quite the same proportions and 
the same data, Our preference, like Mani- 
toba’s and that fairly general across the 
country, has been to set the minimum wage 
in relation to other wage rates. For that pur- 
pose, we have given primary weight to aver- 
age hourly earnings as reported by Statistics 
Canada. We have changed the minimum in 
response to changes in average hourly earn- 
ings and changes in consumer prices. Other 
criteria used, of course, are the minimum 
rates in other provinces and the current level 
of welfare. 


It has not been an arbitrary process of 
taking one criterion and saying this is it. It 
has been a matter of looking at these various 
criteria and forming a judgement as to what is 
appropriate. In addition to that, we have con- 
sistently tried to make estimates—and the 
minister has referred to this—of the numbers 
of people who would be affected. There are 
various conflicting impacts of legislating a 
minimum wage and we have attempted to 
balance those. The figure we generally come 
out at is somewhere in the vicinity of 48 per 
cent of average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing in the province. That is probably 
higher than average hourly earnings generally, 
but it is merely because the data on manu- 
facturing is better. We have used that base 
purely as an index, not as a setter of the wage 
level. 


Mr. Norton: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Chairman: For the information of the 
committee, the names I have before me are 
Laughren, Johnston, Bain, Reid and Camp- 
bell, so you may be prepared in that order. 


Mr. Laughren: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I will be very brief on the main office vote. 
I want to speak more on the occupational 
health and safety vote. 


I would just like to say one thing on the 
whole question of workers on the minimum 
wage and unorganized workers in Ontario. I 
think it is not just wages that we should think 
about when we think of unorganized workers, 
because there seems to be a correlation be- 
tween working conditions and wages. 


I know there are exceptions to that—where 
you can have highly organized workers in 
the mines, for example, with poor working 
conditions as well—but by and large, the 
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people who work at the minimum wage, very 
often at least have poor working conditions 
and very little protection. I can take you into 
many of the lumber camps in northern On- 
tario—you might not want to come, Madam 
Minister— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I have been in some 
of them. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, and some of the con- 
ditions are truly deplorable in the lumber 
camps. They are unorganized and without 
exaggerating even a little bit there is in- 
timidation in those lumber camps. During the 
recent election campaign, it actually became 
an issue, the intimidation of the workers. 
When, for example, they wanted to put up a 
sign indicating support for a particular politi- 
cal party, there were hints—there were no 
outright threats—but certainly the sense of 
intimidation was there in those workplaces. 


I’ve talked about this before, I guess, with 
either two or three other Ministers of Labour 
in Ontario and nothing very much seems to 
_ change. I think what bothers me is that, while 

a Minister of Labour in Ontario may say he 
is interested in all working people, there never 
seems to be an effort to help the unorganized 
organize. 


I think that the job of the Ministry of 
Labour should be to play a very active role, 
to go into these unorganized places and en- 
courage the workers to form a union. I think 
that creates a more stable work force in the 
province. It would improve the kind of work- 
ing conditions under which these people find 
themselves, and I don’t think it would be 
any kind of contradiction in the role of the 
Minister of Labour. 


Mr. Reid: Why doesn’t the lumber and 
sawmill union do that? 


Mr. Laughren: They’ve tried. Now that 

youve mentioned it, Patrick, let me tell you 
a story about when a union does go into 

some of these places to try to organize a 
union. In the Province of Ontario the protec- 
tion that this government offers the unorgan- 
ized workers is almost non-existent. The 
workers can find themselves down the road 
very quickly. 

If you have competing lumber companies in 
the same area, you will find that one company 
will bid away the services of one of the agita- 
tors for the formation of a union. That person 

is probably working at a low wage to start 
with, and when he’s offered a greatly in- 
creased wage at another company he goes, 
only to find himself down the road in about 
two weeks for some contrived reason. In a 
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very effective way, without breaking any law, 
it’s breaking the formation of a union. 

That’s the kind of antics that can go on 
in the lumber camps, and it makes it very 
difficult for any union to organize under those 
kind of conditions. There’s no doubt about 
it that the safety conditions are lacking in 
many of those lumber camps as well. 


Mr. Martel: Texasgulf. 


Mr. Laughren: Texasgulf, yes. The Ontario 
Ministry of Labour doesn’t seem to see itself 
as playing a role to help workers become 
organized. I think an organized work force is 
very healthy. I really see no contradiction 
whatsoever. I’m not suggesting that the Minis- 
try of Labour go in and form the union. 


Mr. Reid: And have a union checkoff for 
the NDP. 


Mr. Martel: Or a substantial donation. 


Mr. Laughren: I realize the Liberal Party 
in the Province of Ontario, with its right wing 
ideology, gets rather sensitive when you talk 
about the creation of unions. 


Mr. Reid: Not at all. I'd like to see the 
unions do their job; that’s all. 


Mr. Laughren: As the workers become 
unionized, as they start to have contact with 
one another— 


Mr. Reid: Their answer is that it is. un- 
economical, that it’s not worth organizing 
those people. 


M:. Laughren: —in groups, they start to see 
the superficiality of the Liberal platform in 
Ontario and to see it for what it really is. 


Mr. Reid: Would you hand out the com- 
munist manifesto and the CCF platform? 


Mr. Laughren: That’s why Mr. Patrick Reid 
right now is so sensitive about my comments. 


Mr. Martel: Have you reached the bottom 
of the barrel now with the last comment, Pat? 


Mr. Laughren: I think he has. 
Mr. Reid: We go through this baloney every 
time. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, 
Laughren has the floor. 


please. Mr. 


Mr. Martel: He is a dog in the manger. 


understand why the 
about organizing 


Mr. Laughren: I 
Liberals are sensitive 
workers. 
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Mr. Reid: I tried to get the lumber and 
sawmill union into my area for five years and 
their answer was that it is uneconomical, that 
there are not enough people there to make it 
worthwhile. 


Mr. Laughren: Maybe we can change that. 


Mr. Martel: Where's your leadership po- 
tential? You’ve just blown it all again tonight. 
You and Eddie Sargent will end up com- 
peting. 


Mr. Reid: I don’t jump every time Dave 
Archer says something. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s good to see your true 
colours showing anyway. 


Mr. Martel: You certainly are potential 
material for the leadership. 


Mr. Mancini: If you would work on ‘behalf 
of the workers instead of the union executive, 
you would be all right. 


Mr. Laughren: It might be more construc- 
tive to change the legislation in Ontario, 
rather than harping about the trade union 
movement that, under very difficult con- 
ditions, has tried to organize the major part 
of the work force in Ontario—under bad legis- 
lation, I might add. 


Mr. Reid: Did David Archer write that 
speech for you? 


Mr. Laughren: Who? That shows what you 
know about the organization of workers in 
Ontario. I think, Mr. Chairman, I might get 
back on to the main office vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Good. 


Mr. Laughren: ‘All I wanted to say, without 
being provocative, was that it is time that the 
Ministry of Labour in Ontario took an active 
role in the organization of workers. I mean 
that most seriously. I don’t see any contra- 
diction whatsoever in a Ministry of Labour 
saying to the work force in Ontario: “We be- 
lieve you would be better off if you were 
organized.” 

Does anybody dispute that, by and large, 
organized workers are better off, have better 
working conditions and better wages than 
unorganized workers? 


[8:30] 
Mr. Haggerty: In some cases. 


Mr. Laughren: Not very many. 
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Mr. Martel: Think how well off doctors 
are as a result of it. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s right. The profes- 
sions have organized themselves very well to 
their own benefit. 


Mr. Reid: The administration organized 
everything. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, and we know why 
Dofasco is well off, too, don’t we? Are you 
going to imply there is no relationship be- 
tween Stelco being organized and Dofasco’s 
level of wagesP I would ask the minister to 
indicate how she sees her role in terms of 
helping the unorganized to organize, partic- 
ularly in those areas of the province where 
working conditions are poor and wages low. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If I might, it seems 
to me that the amendments which have been 
made in this past year to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act have encouraged workers to become 
organized and have made it easier for them 
to do so. Any worker, I am sure, who reads 
the Labour Relations Act will discover that 
the Act is designed to increase the oppor- 
tunities for unorganized workers in this prov- 
ince to organize if they wish to do so. 


Mr. Martel: That took us back to 197], 
didn’t it? 


Mr. Bounsall: To 1970. 
Mr. Martel: To 1970. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, it did not. There 
are other amendments, Mr. Martel, which 
have improved the situation tremendously 
for unorganized workers. I would azk you 
which of the governments in Canada, based 
upon your political ideology, specifically do 
follow the route of going out and encouraging 
workers to organize; would you tell me? 


Myr. Mancini: They just make blanket state- 
ments. They don’t have anything else to say. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Does the Ministry of 
Labour in British Columbia, Manitoba or 
Saskatchewan actively go out to organize 
workers or encourage workers to come in? 


Mr. Haggerty: No, but they legi-late them 
back to work. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I wanted to know. I 
wanted to know whether this was— 


Mr. Mancini: They don’t even have the 
right to strike in British Columbia. 
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Mr. Laughren: If you want to use other 
provinces as the basis for designing legisla- 
tion in Ontario, say so. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: 'No, you suggested— 
Mr. Laughren: If not, Jet’s have our own. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —that this was a 
proper role for the Minister of Labour. I 
asked specifically if this role were followed 
by any other Minister of Labour in Canada. 


Mr. Laughren: If I was debating the 
Labour estimates in other provinces, despite 
who was in the government, I would be mak- 
ing the same arguments. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That’s fine. So you 
say this isn’t done elsewhere. I wanted to 
know. This was for my information. 


Mr. Bounsall: They have 50 per cent of the 
labour force, rather than 55 per cent, for 
certification. 


Mr. Chairman: 
Laughren? 


Are you finished, Mr. 


Mr. Laughren: If that is the only answer 
I am getting, I guess I am finished. 


Mrs. Campbell: You are or you have? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Mr. Chairman, since it 
was pointed out to Mr. Norton that the first 
part of this meeting is a far-ranging proce- 
dure and that many subjects relating to 
Labour are open to discussion, I would like to 
add a few. 


There is one overriding issue which deeply 
concerns me and that is the fact we have 
moved up to the No. 2 spot. We rank second 
in the world, following only Italy, in the 
number of work days lost because of strikes. 
I realize this is Canada as a whole and not 
just Ontario but it emphasizes the fact that 
regardless of political parties—which for some 
reason include even the NDP in BC which 
has had a few labour problems in the last few 
months—we must have some deep labour 
problems in Ontario and in Canada. 


If we are to survive as a viable country we 
must face up to the many problems facing 
labour, industry and government. We must 
work together to solve these problems or face 
the fact that we cannot accept the demands 
placed on society by various pressure groups. 
My question to the chairman, the minister and 
the hon. members here tonight is simply this: 
Are we satisfied to be No. 2 or are we striving 
for the No. 1 position? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No. 
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Mr. Reid: We're No. 2. We are trying 
harder. 


Mr. Bain: I can’t resist making a small 
comment in reference to the previous speaker. 
I don’t think anyone is necessarily encouraged 
by the number of hours lost through strikes 
but you must remember, too, that working 
people, when all is said and done, have only 
their comrades to support them. If they are 
denied the right to strike, they really have no 
fundamental rights at all. If you want to have 
fewer strikes, you will get fewer strikes as 
soon as you allow some industrial democracy; 
as soon as working people in this province 
and in this country feel they have a large 
enough stake in their company, it does be- 
come their company; and they will be less 
likely to go out on strike when you give them 
some real say about what’s happening in their 
working place. 


Mr. Reid: You don’t really believe that goes 
for everything? 


Mr. Bain: I don’t? I sure do believe it. If 
you are in a factory where you are being de- 
humanized— 


Mr. Mancini: Do you believe in state- 
owned companies for everything? 


Mr. Bain: I never said that. I never said 
that at all. 


Mr. Mancini: What did you say? 


Mr. Bain: I was speaking about worker 
participation in the running of the companies. 
That’s what I said. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. Would you direct 
your comments to the Chair, please? 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, would you con- 
trol that fellow? He’s going to jump right off 
the bleachers. 


Mr. Mancini: Your time is coming. 


Mr. Bain: I look forward—and I’m sure the 
hon. members in the opposite chairs will give 
me the opportunity—to debating this further 
in the future. 


Tonight I came here with a very specific 
request, which has to do with a situation 
that’s developing in one particular lumber 
company in northern Ontario. It’s in my rid- 
ing, but it is something I’m sure the minister 
will agree has wider application, because of 
the depressed market that lumber companies 
find themselves in. 

I’m referring to Kokotow Lumber Ltd., 
which is in my riding, near Kirkland Lake. 
This lumber company, as I’m sure you will be 
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aware, is extremely important to the vitality 
of that community. In the north generally we 
have a natural resource-based economy, we 
don’t have as many job opportunities as are 
present here in the south; and when a com- 
pany the size of Kokotow closes—roughly 500 
jobs are involved—then there are going to be 
severe repercussions in that area. 


The actual closing perhaps has not been 
consummated, but it appears to have taken 
place. The company in question verges on 
bankruptcy. I’m not going to get into too 
many details; I know the cabinet discussed 
the situation at Kokotow on Wednesday of 
last week, and I hope the cabinet will make 
some decisions. 


Specifically, I would like to ask the minis- 
ter, if the company should happen to have to 
declare ‘bankruptcy, what steps will the min- 
ister take to protect the workers at Kokotow? 
What sort of procedure will the minister 
follow to guarantee that in fact they will be 
paid for the hours they have worked? Some 
of them have worked as long as three weeks 
and have not been paid because the cheques 
now have been stopped by the bank. 


In a more general sense I would like to 
know if the minister is prepared to go to 
cabinet and make the case for this province 
giving some kind of leadership in enabling 
Kokotow to remain open. 

There is a con iderable amount of money 
involved, in addition to the importance of the 
jobs provided to the local community. The 
federal Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion: has invested quite a large sum of 
money, as has NODC; and Natural Resources, 
of course, is involved because of the stump- 
age fees, etc. In addition to the fact that 
there is quite a lot of money already invested 
by various levels of government, there is the 
fact that these jobs are very important. 


I again ask, what sort of leadership will the 
provincial government take to ensure that this 
company will stay open and be able to con- 
tinue to provide jobs? I know that manage- 
ment is quite willing to enter into almost any 
arrangement that this government would care 
to outline to them in order to be able to con- 
tinue to operate. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, the 
matter did come up before cabinet last week. 
It has not been decided upon as yet. It has 
been deferred, pending the collection of 
further information. Within our ministry the 
information has arrived only within the last 
day or so and we have not considered our role 
in terms of the potential hazard to the em- 
ployees of Kokotow. 


I can’t tell you at the moment what the 
cabinet decision will be. I have as much con- 
cern as you for the economy of your town if 
this company does fold, because it is a very 
large employer of the people who live in your 
area; and I share your potential grief if in 
fact this is allowed to happen. 


I am not sure exactly what the cabinet 
decision will be. The direction, it seems to 
me, has been toward encouraging local and 
provincial support. Whether this will come 
about I can’t tell you at the moment. There 
will be further discussion of this and I will 
be very happy to tell you what our decision 
within the ministry is as soon as we’ve had 
an opportunity to discuss what our role should 
be vis-a-vis the workers within this company. 


Mr. Bain: I wonder if I could just follow 
up? I know when youre removed from 
different areas of the province—as you are 
geographically from most of the areas—that 
perhaps there’s a communications problem. 


I’m very sure that in any situation like this 
the government should take the people into 
its confidence and let them know what you're 
prepared to guarantee. You should go on rec- 
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ord as saying we will guarantee that the — 


company will not fold, or something like that. 


This happened almost a week and a half 
ago now. For a week and a half people have 
been in a state of limbo. They don’t know 
what’s going to happen. Nobody knows. The 
company doesn’t know, the workers don't 
know; the workers haven't even been given 
their severance slips. The Ministry of Natural 
Resources, in fact, was one of the first credi- 
tors to move in and seize the lumber in the 
yard and the logs in the bush, and this is 
what the bank says precipitated them to move. 


So there seems to be a communications 
problem. Perhaps in the future there can be 
more effort to reassure the local community 
that you will not desert them, that you will do 
your utmost to keep it open, and make sure 
that the working people are assured of future 
employment. 


[8:45] 


Mr. Reid: Madam Minister, my congratu- 
lations on your appointment. From your re- 
marks this evening I’m sure that we'll find you 
much more amenable to deal with than your 
predecessor. Mr. 'MacBeth listened well. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is no compliment to 
the present minister. 


Mr. Reid: It’s rather a left-handed com- 
pliment. Because my friends on the other 
side are so sensitive tonight, Ill try not to 
be provocative. 
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I want to raise with you something that I 
spoke with you privately about this after- 
noon, and which my colleague from Sarnia 
(Mr. Bullbrook) mentioned earlier in his re- 
marks. There are two things: The apprentice- 
ship programme and the whole problem of 
manpower requirements in the Province of 
Ontario. 

First of all, the apprenticeship programme. 
There has been the Dymond report, which we 
have never had an opportunity to discuss be- 
cause the apprenticeship programme to a large 
extent has been under the aegis of the Minis- 
ter of Colleges and Universities (Mr. Parrott). 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Latterly it has. 


Mr. Reid: Latterly. Your indication to me 
earlier today was that it’s in limbo at the 
moment. I would say to you with all deference 
it’s been in limbo since I’ve been around here. 
Hopefully it will now come under the aegis of 
the Minister of Labour, because I think that’s 
where the manpower problem belongs—and 
also the apprenticeship programme. 


We've never had an opportunity to debate 
the Dymond report with anyone—neither the 
Minister of Labour nor the Minister of Col- 
leges and Universities. His reply to me in the 
estimates last year was rather curt. 


I am particularly interested, however, in 
the manpower problem, in ensuring that we 
have the skilled people to do the jobs that 
were going to need in the next few years. All 
the figures and statistics on the unemployed in 
the province indicate that the bulk of the un- 
employed are between the ages of about 18 
and 25 and are unskilled people. 


We are spending $2.2 billion of the tax- 
payers’ money in the province to educate 
people, and I use the word “educate” in the 
broad sense, not necessarily in the sense of an 
academic education. Yet we still have a huge 
number of people who are unemployed due 
to their lack of skills—whether it’s academic 
or craftsmanship or industrial or whatever. 
There is something seriously wrong, and I 
think it is properly a function of the Minister 
of Labour to have this under your direct 
control. 


There have been studies going on in the 
province that have been to date primarily 
under the auspices of either educational in- 
stitutions such as the Quetico Centre in north- 
western Ontario — incidentally that’s in my 
riding. 

[8:45] 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I was aware of that. 
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Mr. Reid: I thought some of my colleagues 
here aren’t quite as aware as you are, Madam 
Minister, about this, so I thought I would 
mention the great riding of Rainy River. I 
might add, that it is very heavily labour- 
orientated, mostly mine and mill workers, who 
see their way clear to returning a Liberal- 
Labour member, election after election. 


I would like to digress for a moment, be- 
cause I’m sure my colleague sitting beside me 
would ‘be interested. During the last cam- 
paign, during an all-candidates meeting, my 
NDP opponent got up and was waving around 
most frantically a copy of Hansard dealing 
with the amendments for the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. It had been sent to her by one 
Mr. Bounsall, that most astute critic of the 
NDP, who was a university professor. His 
association with the working man in industry, 
mine and mill, I would say, is somewhat re- 
mote. However, he did his best. 


She was quite impressed with Mr. Bounsall, 
even though maybe some of us aren't quite 
as impressed as she was. It didn’t do her or 
them any good. It was rather interesting, 
however, that they should proceed in this 
way. Regardless of that—I was trying to be 
provocative, Ted, but you're not helping at 
all. 


Mr. Bounsall: I must read you his amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Wildman: What did it say? 


Mr. Bounsall; He doesn’t want to tell you 
what an infamous amendment he made. 


Mr. Reid: Do you know what my comment 
was, Mr. Bounsall? My comment was: “Mr. 
Bounsall didn’t understand what we were 
doing.” And you don’t understand what we 


did. 
Mr. Bounsall: We understand. 


Mr. Reid: Fortunately for the electors of 
Rainy River they understood, and that is 
probably what is more important in the long 
run. 


Mr. Laughren: Anything goes. 


An hon. mmber: That’s why they wanted 
you back. 


Mr. Reid: In any case, I would suggest 
most strongly that you accept,.you take out 
of limbo the manpower part, which now has 
a somewhat amorphous quality. Take it under 
your wing—if I may put it that way—and do 
something with it, because it is extremely 
valuable and necessary to the province. To do 
that, you must also take into account, and also 
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under your other wing—we’re running out of 
wings—the apprenticeship programme in the 
Province of Ontario. The two of them are in- 
extricably bound up and one cannot operate, 
as I see it, without the other. I will leave it 
at that for now, but I would suggest that you 
do that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I’m sure you know the 
Ministry of Labour has been involved in some 
manpower studies, which I’m going to ask Mr. 
Skolnik to speak about. But you may be 
happy to know that we have taken OMCC 
under our wing. They moved last week. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Ten days ago. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Right, 10 days ago. 
They are now situated within the Ministry 
of Labour. 


Mr. Reid: We know they’re there. 


: Hon. B. Stephenson; Now all we have to 
do is— 


Mr. Reid: Physically they’re there. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I think that needs a 
little clarification. It’s quite true the OMCC 
is with us, but I think Mr. Reid is also speak- 
ing of the manpower training branch. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh yes, I know that. 
But we've made one step. 


Mr. Reid: You’re going to inherit—if that’s 
the word—the rest also I take it, because it 
has to have a very co-ordinated approach. It 
can't be done as it has been in the past. It has 
to be under the Ministry of Labour. 


, Hon. B. Stephenson: No, it can’t be done 
in a fragmented fashion; I agree with you 
completely. I wonder if we could ask Mr. 
Skolnik to speak. 


Mr. Skolnik: One of the things which has 
become increasingly apparent over the last 
three to four years is the very serious lack of 
any reliable information on the workings of 
the labour market, particularly on the supply 
of or demand for labour by occupation or by 
industry—and particularly at a fairly disag- 
gregated regional level. 


We get the unemployment rate announced 
by Statistics Canada every month, and there 
is a little bit of a stir over it. People then 
ask some questions about what the rates are 
for plumbers in a small area, or for carpenters, 
or some other occupation. These questions 
cant be answered. It’s even worse when you 
try to look at trends. 


It’s become apparent in dealing with a large 
number of different types of questions and the 


number of different types of policy issues that 
demand better information about the labour 
force and about employment and unemploy- 
ment, job vacancies, labour force participa- 
tion rates of different groups—the number of 
questions of this type is so large that I could 
keep you here all night just talking about 
those questions. In fact that might be a good 
thing to do, because that would keep you 
from asking me other questions. 


Mr. 
though? 


Mr. Skolnik: My stock answer to that has 
been that until we can develop the data we 
really can’t answer a lot of the questions al- 
though we can get good feels for them. 


Let me give three or four examples that 
will help here. During 1974, particularly up 
to the third quarter, there were a number of 
large industrial developments either getting 
started or planned to be started in various 
parts of the province—the Haldimand-Norfolk 
area and northwestern Ontario, to name just 
two places. There was serious concern that 
there would not be adequate supplies of 
labour in certain fields for these undertakings, 
and that as a consequence they would not be 
able to go ahead. Some of them which were 
related to energy development and which 
were critical to the province’s economy could 
have created! serious problems if they couldn’t 
go ahead. 


Haggerty: What are the answers, 


There was also concern that there would 
be serious effects on small industry in the 
province if the large industries were success- 
ful in pirating away or just outbidding small 
employers for the labour. There were also 
concerns about the Ontario workers being at- 
tracted to other provinces, particularly out 
west, at higher wage rates. 


In the face of this lack of information, it 
was very difficult to decide on provincial as- 
sistance for these various developments, on 
the nature of the assistance, whether to try 
to encourage all of them to go ahead at the 
same time or whether to try to phase them. 
Without knowing more precisely what the 
timing of the demands for various types of 
skills over the life of these projects would be, 
and without knowing more about the supplies 
and the types of mobility between occupations 
and between regions that there might be in 
the province, it was virtually impossible to 
take any kind of rational approach to making 
sure that all of the projects which were neces- 
sary got the right 'types of approval and assist- 
ance but that we didn’t try to do everything 
at once and end up creating very serious 
shortages and driving a lot of small industry 
out of business. 
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A second example is when the federal 
government came to the provinces with its 
community employment initiative last year, 
which was intended to develop innovative 
public employment programmes, and in fact 
private employment programmes as well. 
They were very open in the sense of consid- 
ering all kinds of employment programmes for 
regions and for groups of people which had 
experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining 
and keeping satisfactory employment. The 
only pzoblem was that the money was some- 
what limited—some millions of dollars mind, 
but at any rate it was clearly not enough to 
solve all of the unemployment needs of the 
province, and some priorities had to be set. 


On the basis of the information available 
about unemployment by region, by com- 
munity, length of unemployment, whether 
people who are unemployed had dependents, 
various characteristics of the unemployed, it 
was almost impossible to take a very rational 
approach to arriving at priorities. Yet this type 
of information potentially does exist. The Un- 
employment Insurance Commission has vast 
amounts of data. It is already computerized, 
and what is really needed here is working out 
some kinds of arrangements with them to 
make the data available, excepting certain 
confidentiality restrictions that are inherent 
in any type of use of data. We have been 
moving in that direction, toward getting this 
kind of information available at the provin- 
cial level so that we can evaluate unemploy- 
ment problems by region and be able to make 
the most.effective use of what money is avail- 
able for special types of employment pro- 
grammes. __. 

The third problem I would like to mention, 
which seemed much more critical during 1974 
than it does today but can be expected to be- 
come more serious I think in the future, was 
what last year was referred to at times as the 
paradox of unemployment and job vacancies. 
It was a situation where at the time that job 
vacancies were at the highest recorded level 
—and, of course, they had only been recorded 
since 1971, so that perhaps doesn’t say too 
much, but it was believed that this was one 
of the highest levels of job vacancies during 
the last 15 years. Unemployment was also at 
a. very high level, and there were various ex- 
planations for the simultaneous occurrence of 
unemployment and job vacancies. 


Those of us who’ve had much training in 
labour economics have nothing in our text- 
books to tell us why such a situation should 
exist or what to do about it. So, clearly some 
types of approach to understanding the prob- 
lem and to dealing with it were necessary. 
Yet we can do little without more specific 


information about the nature of the vacan- 
cies, the relationship of the vacancies to un- 
employed people, comparison of the charac- 
teristics of the vacancies in terms of the skills 
required, types of training, experience, loca- 
tion, remuneration, things of that sort; and to 
compare this with the characteristics of the 
people who were unemployed, particularly 
those who were unemployed for quite some 
time. Also, at the regional level, the pro- 
pensity of people to migrate from one com- 
munity to another in search of certain types 
of jobs can cause difficulties. 


Without this sort of information and being 
unable to make these kinds of comparisons, 
we could only stay at the level of armchair 
theorizing based on a lot of clichés; not really 
get down to dealing with the problem and 
come up with meaningful solutions. 


Mr. Reid: Could I just follow on from that? 
You've given us, in the last few minutes, a 
great line about the necessary hard _ infor- 
mation not being available. Let me take it one 
step further. I’m not as concerned, perhaps, 
as you are. I think a lot of that information 
is available from employers, from the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and so on, in 
particular regions in the province, which leads 
me to the point I raised earlier: The appren- 
tice hip programme in the Province of Ontario 
—right now in one unholy mess—which is also 
under the administration of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. I'd like to ask you directly, are you 
considering or are you prepared to take under 
your ministry the administration of the ap- 
prenticeship programmes in the Province of 
Ontario? 

My colleague from Sarnia was right on 
when he said that there are some things that 
the Ministry of Labour should be directly in- 
volved with in the economy of the province. 
This is surely one that should be under your 
jurisdiction and your responsibility. Because 
it’s going nowhere as it is. The Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities has not done any- 
thing with it. It’s the orphan child, the black 
sheep that they don’t want to talk about be- 
cause there are a lot of problems involved 
with it. But it should be, I would say, directly 
your responsibility. Can I have your response 
to that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: As it was in the past, 
I don’t think it would be revealing any 
kind of secret to say that it was given up with 
some reluctance, and I doubt that the attitude 
of the ministry has changed in the intervening 
years. 


Mr. Reid: Are you actively trying to get it 
back? Because if we're going to solve the 
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problem that Mr. Skolnik has just outlined, 
once we get the information—and I think it’s 
available to the extent that we know what 
is required and what’s going to be required in 
the next few years—then it’s got to be your 
responsibility to provide that supply side for 
the demand that is there. Not Colleges and 
Universities, who are more interested in the 
per capita grant for the University of Toronto 
and Trenton and so on and so forth. Are you 
actively seeking to have this back in your 
jurisdiction? First of all, do you see that as 
logical? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, I see your point 
of view as very logical and I would have to 
say that I am prepared to consider very 
seriously the possibility of regaining that as- 
pect of what I consider to be part of the 
labour industry. 


Mr. Reid: Tl] talk to Bill about it for you. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Thanks, Pat. 
[9:00] 


Mrs. Campbell: I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the minister and ex- 
pressing my congratulations on her appoint- 
ment and also on the way in which she has 
handled herself in the House. I am delighted 
to see this. I suppose I’m saying this out loud! 
because I’m now having to raise something as 
a result of being deeply troubled. 


I have had the occasion—an unfortunate 
and unhappy occasion—over the last little 
while of sitting in at a hearing where the 
minister's name has been bandied around by 
counsel for an appellant and by some of her 
colleagues in the faculty of medicine. I think 
she perhaps ought to have the opportunity to 
clarify some of the statements which have 
been attributed to her in relation to the accep- 
tance of Chinese people in the faculty of 
medicine or in the school of medicine. 


It seems to me that it is important that the 
minister have this opportunity, because I 
agree with my colleagues. I think this is one 
of the most important ministries that we have 
in this province. It is important too that we 
understand the philosophy of the minister as 
she proceeds to deal with the very complex 
problems that face her in this ministry. It 
seems, therefore, that an opportunity should 
be accorded to her to clarify her position if 
she chooses to do so. It is a most uncomfort- 
able feeling to ‘be sitting there and even hear- 
ing the colleagues from the faculty of medi- 
cine taking a position that they do not ap- 
prove of the views. 


I have only one other matter that I wish 
to raise under main office. I shall indeed be 
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addressing myself to the matter of human 
rights and the activities, or whatever one calls 
it, of the women’s programme at a later date. 
The other matter that I wish to address my- 
self to is to ask the minister if we could in 
this year hope to eliminate slave labour in the 
Province of Ontario. 


I am very deeply puzzled. The minister 
earlier on addressed herself to hospital bar- 
gaining, for example. I wondered what input 
this ministry had in the decisions which would 
appear to have been made with reference to 
interns and whether indeed they are going to 
be expected to work in hospitals for free. Un- 
doubtedly, if this happens. we will be back to 
what happened when I first came into this 
House. Then we had physiotherapists, occu- 
pational therapists, dieticians and pharmacists 
supposedly working without any remuneration 
whatsoever in hospitals. That was changed. 
It seems to me that the point for interns is 
even more cogent than in those cases and I 
wonder if the minister could tell me what in- 
put this ministry had in these decisions which 
apparently have been made. 


The other case, of course, is the wives of 
superintendents of apartment ‘buildings who 
became engaged as part of a team but in 
many cases are totally unpaid. They are 
obviously not able to collect Canada pension 
as a result of it. They have no benefits but 
they are on duty in exactly the same way their 
husbands are. I think both a member of the 
government side from Scarborough—forgive 
me, I never remember whether it’s Scar- 
borough Eact, West, North and South or 
Centre or whatever — introduced a private 
member's bill to cover this as did the member 
for St. George. 


I think I will leave my main office queries 
at that point. Could I have answers? Thank 
you. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Well, in answer to 
your final question, I would share your con- 
cern regarding the hours and the labour put 
in by wives of apartment house superintend- 
ents. I would wonder whether, in fact, it 
would not be wise for people who employ 
such couples to employ both, instead’ of just 
one— 


Mrs. Campbell: But they don’t have to. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —this, I think, would 
be eminently sensible. However— 


Mrs. Campbell: They do employ both, but— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: They only pay one. 
Okay. I think this is something that probably 
should be examined in depth. 
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I am a little puzzled about your concern 
about interns. If you mean medical interns in 
hospitals— 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I do. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —in actual fact, the 
rate of remuneration for medical interns is not 
inconsiderable at this time. 


Mrs. Campbell: I know that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am not sure that it 
should be— 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m sorry. My understand- 
ing is that this is to be terminated and that 
they will now be brought under the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities and become a 
part of the award system. That was the 
matter that I was raising. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am not sure that 
this has been finalized. This is something that 
has been discussed for years because, in fact, 
an internship is considered to be an educa- 
tional experience rather than a service ex- 
perience. 


Mrs. Campbell: Brother, they are servicing. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is both, and it 
would take Solomon to divide the service 
from the educational component. I would 
have to explore it to find out whether in fact 
a decision has been made about this. If it 
has, I haven’t heard about it. 


Mrs. Campbell: I just wondered where it 
left their bargaining rights, because I thought 
they had been accorded bargaining rights, or 
bargaining rights had been accorded on their 


behalf. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That’s rather a nebu- 
lous situation at the moment in actual fact. 
They have no defined bargaining rights as 
- such. 


Mr. Kinley: They were not bargaining 
under our legislation. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No. Definitely not 
under the labour legislation at all. 

The answer to your first question—and I 
should thank you for the opportunity to ex- 
plain this situation—is, I have never made 
any statements regarding the enrolment at 
the University of Toronto. I did, in fact, ask 
three questions, and the questions are not 
seen to be particularly popular by some of 
my colleagues on the faculty of medicine— 
because, in fact, I questioned the admission 


policies of admissions committees of all profes- 
sional faculties in all universities in Canada. 


I think this is something which should be 
held up for inspection at regular intervals. 
It had seemed to me that it had not been 
examined for a rather long period of time, 
and that perhaps universities were depend- 
ing entirely too much on computer input to 
decide whom they should admit to profes- 
sional faculties rather than taking other 
factors into consideration. That was the first 
question that I asked when I was asked by 
a reporter what my opinion was of the situ- 
ation which was then prevalent. 


The second question that I asked was one 
which had been asked of me on regular 
occasions over the last 10 years, and that was 
whether in fact the immigration policies of 
the federal government impinged in any way 
in a deleterious fashion upon the post-second- 
ary educational opportunities for native born 
or immigrant students who had, in fact, be- 
come Canadian citizens. 


The third question was whether, in fact, 
the people of Canada were aware of the 
method of distribution of their funds, because 
their funds, in fact, support universities in all 
faculties, whether they were aware of the 
proportion which was directed toward the 
educational support of landed immigrant stu- 
dents as compared to Canadian bom students 
or students who were naturalized Canadian 
citizens, and if they were sufficiently aware, 
if they had this information, did they agree 
with it. 

I urged all people who were concerned 
about this to consider the questions, to de- 
lineate their opinions and to send their opin- 
ions to the Minister of Immigration and to 
deans and presidents of all the universities 
across Canada, because it seemed to me that 
it was time the democratic process had much 
more effect upon the policies of the universit- 
ies, particularly upon their admissions com- 
mittees and upon our immigration policies as 
well. That was the basis of what was turned 
around with inflammatory headlines which 
related in no way to the kinds of questions 
that I had asked, nor in any way to the 
situation as I saw it. 


Mrs, Campbell: Thank you. I am very glad 
to have that clarified. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel. 


Mr. Martel: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
was wondering whether that last discussion 
was in order. I’m sure you fit in the min- 
istry, but I — 
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Mrs. Campbell: What I said was that the 
philosophy of the minister is important, and 
I don’t know where, other than main office, 
one would discuss that philosophy. 


Mr. Mancini: That is the only time they 
bring it up. 


Mr. Martel: Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I 
shouldn’t have said a word. 


Mrs. Campbell: You are right, you will 
learn. I thought after 2% years you would 
know. 


Mr. Martel: I will pass on that, Margaret. 
Mr. Chairman, through you to the minister, 
the granting of permits for overtime as a rule 
comes through the ‘Ministry of Labour. I 
guess that comes under the employment stand- 
ards branch. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. Martel: What in God’s name is the 
Ministry of Natural Resources doing giving 
the overtime permits in the mines section, 
particularly at Denison Mines, even to this 
dateP 


Mr. B. Newman: Don’t you deliver the 
cheques in your area? 


Mr. Martel: Are you aware that the division 
of mines is now giving overtime permits again 
to those men who have been overexposed 
constantly for the past 15 years, and that de 
Bastiani and company are now getting over- 
time permits again? What’s the Ministry of 
Labour doing allowing that other ministry— 


Mr. Laughren: So-called. 


Mr. Martel: So-called ministry; I have very 
little time for it because of what it has done 
to miners. 


Why have they got the right to give out 
work permits? Why isn’t that solely in the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Labour? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I can’t answer that 


question. I don’t know why that ministry has 
that right. 


Mr. Haggerty: The Minister of Health, Elie. 


Mr. Martel: A second question comes to 
the fore: There was another minister who left 
a couple of years ago to run federally—he 
didn’t make it either—but he wanted to get 
for this ministry a good deal of control over 
the mining industry. Yet the Ministry of 
Natural Resources has jurisdiction—I think 
of the Construction Safety Act, for example, 
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which comes under this ministry. But in fact 
this ministry cannot go into a mining area 
and supervise the construction in a mine or 
on mine property. Therefore the expertise 
that’s within this department cannot be ap- 
plied in mining. 

That’s ridiculous, and again I ask—I’ve 
been asking ministers for a number of years 
—that you people be responsible for this, and 
not the Ministry of Natural Resources. They 
don’t have the expertise. If we are going to 
protect workers, your ministry should be 


granting permits when necessary, but only in 


an emergency. 

Now they are getting permits when a piece 
of equipment breaks down, and I don’t mean 
major equipment. I can see when the main 
conveyor belt in an underground mining oper- 
ation breaks down that there is a necessity 
for overtime. But I certainly can’t see the 
necessity for overtime when a scoop tram 
breaks down—yet overtime is being granted 
there. I say that this ministry has got to get 
hold of overtime permits in mining under the 
Construction Safety Act. 


Another point I want to raise also comes 
back to this point of mining. Have you got 
anyone involved in the calculations which 
are going on at the present time with respect 
to the work level months which the miners 
in Elliot Lake have been exposed to? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Have we any input 
into that at the moment? 


Mr. Martel: Yes. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, the Ministry of 
Health is responsible for that aspect, and I 
think it properly belongs there. I think that 
one of the things which encourages me in 
this situation is the fact that a new direction 
is being taken within government at the 
moment—the co-operative direction of the four 
ministries that I mentioned earlier, Health, 
Natural Resources, Labour and Environment 
in relation to the whole area of occupational 
health and occupational health hazards. 


I would see this as a move in the right 
direction, probably in the direction that you 
are alluding to. But I would remind you that 
uranium mining is not one of the areas which 
is under provincial control. 


Mr. Martel: No, you can’t get out of it 
that easily. You might tell one of the new 
boys that, but please don’t tell me. The fed- 
eral authorities allowed the province a num- 
ber of years ago to have jurisdiction over the 
uranium mines. They were only going to over- 
see it, but in fact the— 
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[9:15] 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh, no. 
Mr. Martel: Oh yes, Madam— 
Mrs. Campbell: Minister. 
Mr. Martel: Minister. You do have— 
Mrs. Campbell: Call me Madam. 


Mr. Martel: —this right. In fact the juris- 
diction is under Ontario, and was granted 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. And you 
failed miserably. What I am leading up to 
is I want to know whether you are aware 
of the way the work level months are being 
calculated. 


They've got a new one. They are going 
to be able to prove that no man has been 
over-exposed in Elliot Lake. They are taking 
the number of workers and the total number 
of hours and simply dividing one into the 
other—leaving out the fact of holidays, sick- 
ness, the whole business. When you do it 
that way it comes out that no one has ever 
been over-exposed. Isn’t that amazing? 


I guarantee when the report comes out, 
in about three weeks time, you will find that 
there will be hardly a man who has been 
over-exposed and yet we've got 447 pre- 
silicotic. And according to Dr. Charles 
Stewart we are going to have over 100 
cancer cases. With this new formula they 
connived and schemed—some bright boy 
dreamt it up over in Natural Resources—I 
guarantee we will not have anyone over- 
exposed. That’s what worries me—it has wor- 
ried me for as many years as I have been 
in this Legislature. 


I have nothing but contempt for that 
whole mines division of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Have you directed 
the question, Mr. Martel, to the Minister 
of Health (Mr. F. S. Miller) regarding the 
new methods of calculation you suggest? 


Mr. Martel: I just found out within the 
last 48 hours that that’s what is going on. 
I now have to start to probe to see if in 
fact it’s so. Of course there will be all kinds 
of denials at first—as the Ministry of Natural 
Resources is wont to do. They have been 
denying everything about safety— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would suggest that 
you direct the question to the Minister of 
Health. 


Mr. Martel: Well, their record hasn’t been 
very positive either. They knew a long time 


ago, along with the Compensation Board, 
that people were dying of cancer in Elliot 
Lake, and that the death rate was three 
times higher there than anywhere else in the 
province. And they didn’t do a thing about 
it except sit on it. 


The Ministry of Health is really no better; 
that is why I moved a private member’s 
bill suggesting it all come to the Ministry 
of Labour—as under the Saskatchewan legis- 
lation—because you've got safety and health. 
Therefore you should be responsible for it 
everywhere, in every plant. None of it should 
belong to the Ministry of Natural Resources. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think it is much 
more rational to have the responsibility 
shared with co-ordinate1 effort—with the 
Ministry of Labour supplying the expertise 
it has, and the Ministry of Health supplying 
the expertise it has. 


Mr. Martel: Tell me where the 
stops then. You see, that’s too easy. 


buck 


Hon. B. Stephenson: With the Ministry of 
Health. 


Mr. Martel: He'll say, “No, we don’t have 
the expertise.” 


Hon. 
find— 


Mr. Martel: And the Ministry of the En- 
vironment will say to us, “But we've got 
to get an invitation from the Ministry of 
Natural Resources to go in and the Ministry 
of Natural Resources hasn’t invited us in 
yet, therefore we can’t go in and _ investi- 
gate it.” 


B. Stephenson: I think you will 


Hon. B. Stephenson: May I invite you to 
be patient for another few weeks until an 
annoucement is made regarding the co- 
operative effort in this area? 


Mr. Martel: But do you realize one thing? 
We've been complaining about Elliot Lake 
for as many years as I can recall—particu- 
larly in the last two—and to this day most 
of the people are working in areas of over- 
exposure. YOu, a physician, surely should 
realize that we can no longer allow men 
who have already been over-exposed to con- 
tinue. Nor can we allow people who are 
over-exposed to work overtime. It just has 
to stop once and for all, and it’s not. 


I begged the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources (Mr, Bernier) to buy the individual 
safety packs that are available in the United 
States and Sweden. There hasn’t been one 
purchased in the 15 or 18 months since the 
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real flak hit the fan in the spring of 1974. 
There’s no one with an individual pack up 
there. 

All of those people were endangered then; 
what has it been like with another year 
added? We know that by October of this 
year past there had to be at least another 
20 or 25 men who exceeded the work level 
months for one year—four, which we under- 
stand is being considered as too much ex- 
posure now. As a doctor you probably know 
more about it than I do, that the four work 
level months is no _ longer considered 
tolerable. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It’s in question. 


Mr. Martel: All right, it’s in question. We 
should err on the side of what then? If we 
are going to err, if we are going to make a 
mistake, on what side should we make the 
mistake? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You know the answer 
to that. 


Mr. Martel: I know it, but the problem is 
that the government of Ontario has not recog- 
nized it to this date, because the Ministry of 
Natural Resources is giving overtime permits 
right now for the craziest reasons imaginable. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t think they are exempt 
under the Employment Standards Act. 


Mr. Martel: The Minister of Natural Re- 
sources is giving them work permits. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t think he has the right 
to though. 


Mr. Martel: Well, he is the one that grants 
them. That’s my original question. Why in 
God’s name is the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources given that authority to grant permits? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: And I answered your 
question: I don’t know. 


Mr. Martel: Well, take it away from him. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: I will find out, 

Mr. Martel: Would you give us an answer? 
Hon. B. Stephenson: I will try. 


Mr. Martel: This really bothers me. A sec- 
ond question, could you check to find out 
the criteria, to find if I am right? You 
say there is a new spirit of co-operation so 
maybe you could find out. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It will be more than 
spirit shortly. 


/ 
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Mr. Martel: I hope that by tomorrow you 
can tell me that you have met one of your 
colleagues in the hallway and he told you 
that that was not the way the work level is 
being calculated. I would hope I’m wrong. I 
would hope my information is wrong, but 
I’m almost certain that it’s not. 

That’s the second point. We are in serious 
trouble there too. I just can’t tolerate seeing 
more men—in fact, I just finished speaking to 
one of the cancer cases from Elliot Lake. 
That’s why I was late coming down and it 
will come under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. He is trying to get relocated in St, Cath- 
arines and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board is saying no. They won’t provide the 
funding. That’s where I was until I came in. 

I just can’t tolerate those types of cases 
any more. It is just too pathetic to watch fam- 
ilies destroyed. They have never been pro- 
tected and I honestly don’t think they are 
being adequately protected, yet because 
Natural Resources will give in every time to 
the mining barons. 


I will pass. 


Mr. B. Newman: At the outset I would like 
to add my voice to that of the many other 
colleagues that have made mention of the ex- 
tremely capable way in which you, Madam 
Minister, are handling the estimates and also 
how well informed you happen to be in such 
a short period of time. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I have had very good 
teachers. 


Mr. B. Newman: I won’t just argue with 
you on that. In the few years I have been 
here, I don’t recall anyone that has been able 
to grab hold of a ministry as quickly as you 
have. It speaks well for your sex too. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Orientation or gender? 


Mr. B. Newman: Some of the topics that I 
wanted to raise, Mr, Chairman, were brought 
up by my colleague, the member from the 
great riding of Rainy River (Mr. Reid). It’s 
still a great riding. When you have a mem- 
ber like that sent back by increased major- 
ities all the time, it must be a great riding 
and the people in the area must be great 
people. 


Mr. Laughren: Why is he not the labour 
critic any more? 


Mr. B. Newman: It doesn’t matter why one 
isn’t one thing any longer. There are a lot 
of reasons for a lot of things taking place. 
We are here to discuss the Ministry of 
Labour’s estimates and not personalities. 
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Who is to blame for the fact that in the 
Sarnia area today we have to import so many 
workers from the USP Is it a fall-down in 
communications? Is it a lack of preparation 
of our labour force for the job? Is it a spe- 
cialized type of job for which you cannot 
find suitable manpower in the Province of 
Ontario? 


Mr. Martel: Bad immigration laws. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: This is obviously re- 
lated to precisely the area that Mr. Skolnik 
was speaking to regarding our information 
about labour manpower in the province, and 
obviously it relates as well to our prepara- 
tion of young people for the labour force. I 
can’t tell you who is to blame. I will try to 
find that out as well. 


Mr. B. Newman: To me, this is where some 
research should be involved by the ministry 
to find answers to some of these questions. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That’s precisely what 
the research department is looking at. 


Mr. B. Newman: It really is a shame that 
we have to import workers into the Province 
of Ontario when there are thousands who are 
unemployed. Mind you, some of them do not 
require too many skills; as a result, maybe 
our own people would rather work at some- 
thing that is equivalent to their current skills 
than sort of downgrade themselves in terms 


of skills. 


I’m wondering if the ministry is involved 
in studying the effects of the shorter work 
week as far as manpower skills are concern- 
ed and as a way of reducing the large num- 
bers of unemployed? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I know that this is 
something that has been examined. I’m not 
sure that it’s being— 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I don’t think it has 
been examined quite in the context of Mr. 


Newman's question. Are you asking whether . 


the shorter work week creates more employ- 
ment or not? Is that the question? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I don’t think we really 
can answer that. We've studied the shorter 
work week in a number of other respects— 
in terms of job satisfaction, how long it 
lasts, whether they revert to the old work 
schedule and that kind of thing—but not 
really in relation to whether or not it creates 
employment. 


Mr. B. Newman: Take the auto industry 
itself, where it’s generally feast or famine. 
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Mi. R. D. Johnston: That’s right. 


Mr. B. Newman: Anyway, it is at the pre- 
sent time. But were you to reduce the work 
week in the auto industry to 40 hours, an 
eight-hour day, think of the numbers you 
could add to the work force. Have you 
people looked into that at all? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: No, I can't really say 
that we have. I’m sorry, but when I an- 
swered your first question I thought you were 
talking about the compressed work week, 
which is different to the shorter work week. 
But the answer to your second question is 
that we haven't. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is the ministry consider- 
ing amending legislation so that the work 
week would be 40 hours and the work day 
eight hours, and overtime would be after 
40 hours a week? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It has already been 
suggested by Mr. Bounsall that this is some- 
thing the ministry should look into. In the 
amendments to the Employment Standards 
Act, last year, in fact the work week was 
shortened by four hours at that time, as you 
know. The Employment Standards Act is 
being studied on an almost continuous basis. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: There is one aspect 
of this that Mr. Skolnik might speak about, 
the reduction from 48 to 44, and whether 
that created jobs or not. 


Mr. Skolnik: As you are probably aware, 
Mr. Newman, the number of hours after 
which premium rates are required was re- 
cently reduced from 48 to 44. We have 
undertaken a fairly detailed study of that. 
It involves interviews in about 90 firms, with 
employers and some with employees, and 
getting what quantitative material we can 
from the companies about their payrolls so 
that we can see whether more people were 
employed as a result, whether it had no 
effect at all on the number of workers em- 
ploved but that they just paid higher rates 
to the same number of people or, in general, 
to see what the effects were on organization 
and payrolls. 

One of the serious problems in doing this 
study, however, is that we're comparing the 
year during which this change was made with 
the previous year. The economic conditions, 
particularly in industries like the auto indus- 
try, differed so significantly between those 
two years that it becomes very difficult to 
isolate the effect of the change in the legisla- 
tion. To try to get around that we've looked 
for industries which were least affected by 
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the economic downturn. We found five indus- 
tries that we think were generally less affected 
than most other industries. Probably in three 
or four months we will have some information 
available from this study. 


Mr. B. Newman: Have your officials looked 
into the legislation that I introduced last year 
related specifically, to this topic of reducing 
the work week to 40 hours and the work day 
to eight hours? Some of your officials have 
been here now for years. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: It’s not very long, as 
vou know, since we reduced the work week 
from 48 hours to 44 for payment. At that 
time, the ministry and the minister of the day 
considered whether it should go any further 
than that, and the decision made was that it 
shouldn't. We will certainly be reviewing this 
again because we review the employment 
standards legislation on a regular basis. 


[9:30] 


Mr. B. Newman: Could you not amend the 
legislation so that it would affect a specific 
type of industry? For example, the auto in- 
dustry. The unions have asked you to reduce 
the work week to 40 hours and the work day 
to eight hours a day. They asked you this by 
telegram last year. I can give you a copy of 
the telegram if you wish. What has been your 
reply to that? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: The reply is that we 
haven’t acted on that suggestion. You know 
tae auto community as well as we do—there 
are about as many reasons for doing that as 
for not doing it. The auto companies have, 
I’m sure, told you as they've told us, that 
doing what you suggest may, in fact, be coun- 
terproductive in terms of employment because 
of the relative freedom of moving production 
back and forth between Michigan and On- 
tario. The Jaws in Michigan are if anything 
less restrictive than ours at the moment. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think you do make a 
point there. However, I think you shouldn’t 
simply stop at that. I think you should spe- 
cifically reply to the union, if you haven’t 
done, as to why it is not practical to reduce 
the work week to 40 hours as well as the 
work day to eight hours. You must reply to 
them and you must give it to them as you 
see it. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I don’t recall the spe- 
cific correspondence that you speak of. I know 
that there were telegrams—no doubt, at the 
same time that you're speaking of—urging us 
to be a good deal more hard-nosed about issu- 
ing overtime permits and that’s just what we 
have been. Perhaps, when we come to the 


vote on employment standards, other staff 
could give you more information on_ that. 
But we have been putting the employers 
through a much more searching examination 
before we issue overtime permits in the auto 
industry, particularly during the period when 
there were lots of layoffs. The result was that 
there were very few issued in comparison 
with other years. 


Mr. B. Newman: T don’t think the auto 
industry would complain so much if you made 
overtime voluntary, not obligatory on the part 
of the employee—if you allowed him to have 
a choice as to whether he wishes to accept 
that overtime. I would as:ume that in the in- 
dustry there would, if you went down the 
seniority lists, ‘be enough people willing to 
accept that overtime. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: My understanding is 
that the collective agreements that were en- 
tered into a year ago added provisions just 
about as you're describing them. 


Mr. Bounsali: They still had to strike to get 
it through. 


Mr. Mancini: At least they can still strike 
here. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to bring up 
two other items here. Has the ministry looked 
into the self-serve gas station and its effect 
on manpower needs? We're going to end up 
eventually by having few regular gas sta- 
tions and the balance will be all self-serve 
for which you need a minimum amount of 
skill—just someone who can punch a cash 
register and give change. You yourself are 
the service man. I think you're going to get 
a completely new type of employee required. 
I hope that they save that type of employ- 
ment for the handicapped, because they can 
punch cash registers just as easily as the 
able-bodied. The other thing I wanted to 
ask is, have you studied the effects of Sun- 


day closings on manpower needs? It can — 


have a real effect on university attending and 
college attending students. 


Mr. Cassidy: That is not what your leader 
was saying, upstairs. 


Mr. Mancini: What did he say? 


Mr. B. Newman: You tell me what he said. 
I am not up there. 


Mrs. Campbell: There is a difference be- 
tween asking what the effect of something 
is on a certain situation and speaking as a 
principle on a bill. I think you would know 
that by now. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: A specific study on 
the effects of Sunday closing has not been 
isolated and done, but the effects of Sunday 
closings have, apparently several years ago, 
been examined at least superficially. There 
are some questions raised by the fallout of 
Sunday closing, or a specific pause-day clos- 
ing, whatever that day may be. 


Mr. B. Newman: [| will ask these questions 
when we get into the specific vote. I am 
sorry for taking up that time. 


Mr. Bounsall: One statement by the min- 
ister this afternoon, in response to getting 
involved in representing workers, intrigued 
me. You said you felt that you represented 
all workers, including those who weren’t paid. 
I assume you don’t mean by that those who 
don’t work but do get paid; the unearned 
income. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I was_ specifically 
thinking of the very large percentage of the 
female half of our population who work for 
very long hours every day of every week of 
every year without any direct kind of finan- 
cial recompense. 


Mr. Bounsall: That is what I hoped you 
were speaking of, and not the coupon clip- 
pers. What steps, specifically, are you taking 
in that area? Are you, in fact, recommending 
a wage for this group of workers? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, I have not made 
that statement at all and I am not sure I 
would make that statement. I have concern, 
grave concern, for the work conditions of 
housewives, I would like you to know, since 
unfortunately most of our architects, our en- 
gineers, and our appliance designers are male 
and the hazards of living in a house with 
male-designed appliances is very great. I have 
grave concer for the occupational safety of 
those workers. 


Mr. Bounsall: Will they be covered by 


workmen’s compensation? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That is, I suppose, a 
possibility at some point. I think what we 
really need are more female engineers and 
more female architects who have some knowl- 
edge about what these things should be and, 
therefore, will design them in a way which 
will make them less hazardous. 


Mr. Bounsall: I was interested in what 
your specific initiatives would be as the 
Minister of Labour, and you have outlined 
at least one in the workmen’s compensation 
area that comes under your jurisdiction. Have 
you any others in mind? 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: I have lots of ideas, 
but I am not going to ventilate them here. 


Mr. Bounsall: Lots of 
under the Labour ministry? 


ideas that come 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I might just have a 
little difficulty with some of them mind you. 


Mr. Bounsall: In that same regard, we still 
have an exclusion under our Labour Rela- 
tions Act; the right to organize—not that they 
ever would or that they would ever be easy 
to organize—is still denied to domestic help. 
What to do you feel about that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is not the only 
group that is specifically excluded. 


Mr. Bounsall; I know there are others too. 
We can go into those one by one, if you like. 
But here is a specific group that is a paid 
group. Relative to the very group you are 
talking about, the only difference is they are 
paid. They are the paid domestics and they are 
continuing to have a right taken away from 
them. I can’t see the group being organized 
very easily, or perhaps wanting it. For this 
group of workers—the same people who work 
with the same hazardous kitchen devices you 
speak of, only they are paid for it—our labour 
laws say, “You are denied your basic right to 
organize.” What do you feel about that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Thank you for in- 
forming me. I will look into it. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay. One comment on a 
subject which has just come up here—that of 
overtime starting after 44 hours. As you have 
described it, you are comparing the situation 
this year to last year in your studies. Surely 
it would be more useful to have a look at the 
changes being made by companies, any com- 
pany, with respect to their hiring practices 
since the figure at which overtime starts drops 
from 48 to 44 hours, rather than having 
gone through some labours to find five com- 
panies which you don’t think have changed 
from one year to another? Secondly, I wonder 
about you tackling it in that way at all, be- 
cause in the plants in which overtime has 
been a problem—the auto plants in particular, 
and in particular the Ford plant in Oakville— 
for years they have much preferred to pay 
the overtime than to hire additional people. 
They feel in a sense it’s cheaper, by the time 
they get someone else on the payroll and on 
to their benefits— 


Mr. Haggerty: The employees wanted— 


Mr. Bounsall: No, that was the plant, for 
your information, Mr. Haggerty, that led the 
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fight within the UAW to get voluntary over- 
time in, and every worker there felt it. They 
were working 60 hours a week because they 
had no way out. They were required to work 
iG 


We have all kinds of evidence in this prov- 
ince on workers who did not want to work 
overtime and the company said “Yes, you 
must.” The company’s reason was very clear. 
So I am wondering about the whole rationale 
of your study, in the light of the way other 


companies have operated over the past. They 


would prefer to pay the overtime because in 
the long run it’s cheaper—particularly when 
you bring the benefits in—than to hire new 
employees. 


The way around it then is not to look at 
the effect of that overtime hour starting posi- 
tion as a means of creating more jobs but to 
reduce the hours of work to 40 from 48. The 
overtime provision means it costs the company 
a little more money for the hours they want 
the employees to work but that’s cheaper 
than hiring new employees if you believe the 
auto companies’ arguments. If you want to 
create more employment, a reduction in those 
hours will do it. Then it’s the hours that need 
to be reduced to the 40. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am afraid you mis- 
understood the criteria which Mr. Skolnik is 
using for his study. I think perhaps we had 
better ask him to explain them again. 


Mr. Bounsall: Maybe I misunderstood them. 


Mr. Skolnik: Yes, it was five industries, not 
five companies. It was about 100 companies. 
I hope I didn’t mislead you by referring to 
some of the quantitative data that we are try- 
ing to collect. That is part of it which we 
have only limited hopes of being able to get 
very well. 


There is more emphasis on asking about 
changes in policies with regard to overtime. 
Specifically you can ask things like “Have you 
changed your policies with regard to over- 
time?” Or you can get down to fine points 
within that—finding out if they have changed 
the rates; the step, say, after 44. Perhaps 
the old rate was time and a half after 44, 
perhaps now it has changed to double time 
after 48. 


But we are after a lot of qualitative and 
discussion type questions and that’s why we 
are using interviews. It’s not so much compar- 
ing one year with the next as trying to get 
at the changes in overtime policies which 
have taken place since the change in the 
overtime regulations. 


We could have looked at the auto industry 
and some industries which are really hit hard 
by economic conditions, but we felt that in 
situations where there were a_ substantial 
number of layoffs we could describe what 
changes took place in overtime policies but 
there is really no valid way we could try to 
attribute those changes to the changes in the 
regulations. The change in economic condi- 
tions would be of such a magnitude that I 
think it would swamp any subtle effect ot 
having to pay time and a half for those four 
hours rather than after 48. So that’s why we 
tried to concentrate on industries that were 
less affected. 


As for your question about why would 
another four hours cause employers to change? 
Why not just keep employing the people on 
overtime and pay the extra four hours times 
time and a half? This is what we might find 
out, but that’s why we are doing the study 
because we feel that there may come a point, 
as you keep reducing the number of hours, 
where they don’t do what you suggested and 
where they do make significant changes. 
Maybe they would add new lines or new 
machines so that they could perhaps hire 
more people and not run on overtime at all. 
But the purpose of the study is to find out. 


Mr. Bounsall: With the small change that 
was made—that is, just the overtime starting 
at 44 rather than 48—I would be willing to 
bet that you find no change, bearing in mind 
how companies acted in the past who are 
paying overtime after 40 through collective 
agreements. This was to require everyone to 
work the 48 which is what the auto com- 
panies did plus get permits if they could— 
the whole bit—automatically working the ex- 
tra 100 hours a week per employee across 
their entire plant. They found that to be a 
cheaper way of doing business than to add 
additional personnel because of the fringe 


benefits that are associated with the hiring | 


of those persons. 

What I am saying is that I don’t think 
you will find much change, after your study, 
based on companies that have been paying 


overtime after 40 hours under a collective | 


agreement and how they acted in the past 


under that agreement, which was to get from | 


their workers as much overtime as they pos- 
sibly could. If the ministry wants to look at 
it from the point of view of employment- 
producing opportunities, you've got to move 
down to the 40 hours of work. I’m not 
talking about overtime rates, which you can 
leave at 44 if you want; it would be better 
at 40 hours, in my opinion, but the hours of 
work should be reduced to 40 from 48, which 
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it still is. You should do that if you really 
want to create more employment opportuni- 
ties. If you keep it at 48 hours, irrespective 
of what level you set the starting overtime 
rate, the time and half or double time or 
whatever is being paid, on the basis of what 
-has happened in the past, you'll find that 
employers will pay the overtime rather than 
take on more employees at fewer hours per 
employee. 


[9:45] 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You are suggesting 
this is an attitudinal problem rather than 
anything else. 


Mr. Bounsall: Both attitudinal and— 
Hon. B. Stephenson: And economic? 


Mr. Bounsall: If you believe the auto com- 
panies’ arguments or some of the arguments 
from the big mining and smelting companies, 
in fact it is cheaper for them to pay the 
overtime rather than take on the additional 
employees. If you are interested in creating 
more jobs, you shouldn’t fiddle with the 
overtime but the required hours of work. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: One would hope that 
at least some indication will come out of the 
studies which are being conducted at the 
moment. 


Mr. Bounsall: I bet it wouldn’t be any 
different than what’s gone on in the other 
companies before. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Okay, you are on for 
10 cents. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay. 


Mr. Mancini: Could I speak on a point of 
order here? I just want to make sure I 
understand Mr. Bounsall. Is he saying—and 
maybe he can clear it up—that he feels there 
should be no overtime or just overtime in 
some cases? 


Mr. Bounsall: No, not at all. There are 
two different parts of this Act. I don’t know 
whether you want to take the time on this 
point, Mr. Chairman. I certainly can. There 
are overtime hours— 


Mr. Chairman: I really think the ques- 
tion should be directed to the Chair and to 
the minister. That’s the purpose of the 
estimates. 


Mr. Mancini: Fine, thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: If you wish to direct that 
question later on, fine. 
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Mr. Mancini: I can talk to Mr. Bounsall 
later. 


Mr. Bounsall: I'll pass for the moment. 


Mr. Chairman: For the information of the 
committee, I think I should again read out 
the list I have before me so you'll know the 
order in which you'll speak: Williams, Hag- 
gerty, Wildman, Angus, Cassidy, Davidson, 
Mancini. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, are the 
speakers on the list you have just read ad- 
dressing themselves generally or to main 
office? I’m a little confused at this point as 
to our procedures. I would like to address 
some remarks on research, but I’d like to 
know where we are at the moment. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You are not alone. 


Mr. Chairman: I think in any estimates that 
come before this committee you'll find that 
if you read the programme description it’s 
most difficult to really define it. It’s your re- 
sponsibility as a committee, of course, to ask 
any question you wish; but with the descrip- 
tions of the programmes, particularly in main 
office, it is very difficult to say yes or no. 
I would just remind the members that our 
time is limited in this committee, and it is 
entirely up to you how you use it. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, if we are 
going to do the whole thing in the one vote, 
and we aren't going to be debating it later, 
then I would ask that my name go down so I 
could add to my other items of debate and 
not get lost when we get to the vote I want 
to speak to. 


Mr. Chairman: I am glad to inform you, 
Mrs. Campbell, that as soon as the list is 
exhausted we will be asking for a vote on 
item 1, and we will go right down the line 
to item 8. 


Mrs, Campbell: Right. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I was really 
going to speak to the same matter discussed 
by Mrs. Campbell. I realize the difficulty you 
work under when you deal with the very first 
item on any ministry's budget because it is 
far-ranging. I think it is useful to allow—and 
necessitates that you allow—a fair degree of 
latitude, 

However, I did wish to remind the Chair 
that we've been going for nearly five hours 
now without dealing with any specific bud- 
getary item. I really feel that while all mem- 
bers of the committee should be given an 
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opportunity to deal with specific concerns they 
have in their ridings or with specific political, 
philosophical points of view, it might be more 
productive and useful if we could relate 
those to specific budgetary items which arise 
through the rest of the estimates. 


If we could move into the more general 
estimates and reserve the specific criticisms as 
they might relate to specific budgetary items, 
I think we might be able to move along a 
little faster. If you feel there’s any merit to 
that, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest or ask 
that you exercise the authority of your Chair 
and try to restrict the members to exercising 
their right to speak on specific budgetary 
items; even if they want to speak for an hour 
or so at least we'd be moving along into the 
budget. 


Five hours and still without one item dealt 
with becomes a little tedious. I do appre- 
ciate the patience youve exercising in this 
matter but I think we can exhaust that after 
a while. I would hope that we can at least 
get through the first item tonight before we 
go home. 


Mr. Chairman: I realize, Mr. Williams, I 
could call for a vote any time and, of course, 
if the committee said no, we would carry on 
with the discussion anyway. I will ask the 
members to consider what Mr. Williams has 
suggested. He’s offered this to the committee 
for their consideration. However, we'll have 
to continue with the discussion and I hope 
they will govern themselves accordingly. 


Mr. Haggerty: Of course, government is a 
process of bargaining, isn’t it? 

I wanted to follow comments from my col- 
leagues, the member for Sarnia (Mr. Bull- 
brook) and the member for Windsor-Walker- 
ville. It relates to the apprenticeship pro- 
gramme that’s lacking in the Province of 
Ontario. I’m amazed at the comments of one 
of the staff of the ministry here on the ap- 
prenticeship programme as it relates to job 
vacancies and the monthly unemployment 
rate and many other points he covered. 


When I think of the situation in Samia to- 
day where we have to employ—what is it? 
—some 900 to 1,200 personnel from the 
United States, it certainly does indicate that 
our apprenticeship programme in the Province 
of Ontario to create skilled tradesmen has 
been a complete failure. I go back to Han- 
sard of Oct. 29, 1974, at S-2007; the matter 
was raised and Mr. R. D. Johnston was speak- 
ing: 


Coming back to Sarnia, that, plus the work that 
will need to be done over the next six to nine 
months, will tell us a lot more about whether those 
needs have to be met just by a crash training pro- 


gramme, whether they need to be met by getting 
people from other regions of the province—maybe we 
will find that there is a surplus of a certain trade in 
another region of the province and some effort 
should be made to get them to Sarnia—or whether 
the unions are going to have to assess some of their 
traditional jurisdictional approaches. Because this is 
being done sort of under the benevolent gaze of the 
construction industry review panel. we are hoping 
that management and labour will take a _ real 
interest in this thing and be prepared to perhaps 
review some of their traditional practices, if that is 
what is needed to ease the strain. 


To this day we still have a serious prob- 
lem with the tradesmen we do have in the 
Province of Ontario. I think one of the other 
further comments was that we'd have to wait 
and see what the Judge Wiseberg report 
would say. It did mention something in the 
Judge Wiseberg report dealing with the con- 
struction industry in the Province of Ontario, 
relating to employment opportunities through 
the hiring halls of unions. 

I think this is one place where I can be 
critical of the hiring practices of the unions. 
They have kept the apprenticeship programme 
to a stage which is almost nil. It’s a closed 
shop, let’s put it that way, in terms of the 
unions. They want only so many persons in 
the training programme regardless of what 
the need is, so that they can, perhaps, create 
a shortage of tradesmen. I suppose when you 
do that, you can see all the other benefits 
which come along to those in that particular 
field. It’s regrettable that this ministry and 
the previous ministries of Labour have not 
dealt with the problem that faces us today. 


As the critic of the Liberal Party here, I 
have brought to the attention of the govern- 
ment that there was going to be a great need 
for an apprenticeship programme, and for a 
vast improvement in it. I regret that it has 
been moved from the (Ministry of Labour. I 
think it should go back to them. As I have 
stated before, I am from the old school of 
apprenticeship. It has been an excellent op- 
portunity to learn my trade. I think there 
are many young people, perhaps walking the 
streets, who are not interested in school. 
They get tired of going to school beyond 
grade 12 or grade 11, but they are still cap- 
able persons if they are given the oppor- 
tunity to get into the working field through 
an apprenticeship programme. 

I can cite another instance where Fleet 
industry in the Fort Erie area has had a 
crash programme with Canada Manpower to 
train personnel. I have seen other indust- 
tries in the area have a crash programme to 
train welders through Canada Manpower. 
In a sense, I don’t think this is what we are 
looking forward to. In some cases these crash 
programmes are a benefit to the company in 
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that they can keep a person there for two or 
three months under the false pretence of 
future employment in that industry. They get 
the Jabour for almost nothing. When the 
three months are up, they are out the door. 
It doesn’t apply to every one, but there are 
a great number of people who are caught 
into this programme and treated this way. 


I know there is a shortage of welders 
throughout the Province of Ontario today. 
There is a good opportunity through the 
proper training programmes—not through the 
colleges, but through job training on the site 
—for us to get the welders that we are look- 
ing for. The only way you can train a 
welder is through on-the-job training. He has 
to start someplace along the line, then work 
himself on up through a programme. 


You must have an effective training pro- 
gramme in the Province of Ontario if vou are 
going to have the skilled tradesmen for the 
production growth that is required in On- 
tario. We have looked to Italy, we have 
looked to many places in Europe for trades- 
men to come over here; but now there is a 
shortage there. In all the years that I have 
sat here and seen this go by the wayside, I 
can only’ criticize one person, and that is the 
Minister of Labour for not having the initi- 
ative to see what is wrong with our system. 


At a time of high unemployment in the 
Province of Ontario, when we have to look 
to another country for tradesmen. it’s a com- 
plete failure in our school system and in the 
Ministry of Labour. You have had ample 
time to provide the type of skilled tradesmen 
that are required today. You are going to find 
in the mining industry also that persons do 
not want to go down into the mines because 
perhaps they are not skilled. 


Mr. Wildman: The mines are not safe. 


Mr. Haggerty: Some of them are. I think 
they are. I am thinking of one or two par- 
ticular ones where I would agree with you 
that they are not safe, but there are other 
mines that have good safety inspections and 
good safety regulations that are applied in 
them. They are not all in that category. 


You are going to have problems in the 
Province of Ontario unless you come up with 
a good apprenticeship programme. 


That’s my one comment. The other is that 
the member for Windsor-Walkerville (Mr. 
B. Newman) mentioned those persons who are 
disabled through job disability. I can cite a 
number of workmen’s compensation cases 
where young persons who have a degree of 
back disability have to have a job of modified 
light work, whatever that may be. In many 
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cases they lose their employment through that 
degree of disability and there is no pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation there. You can talk 
all you want about workmen’s compensation 
but there is nothing there for rehabilitation to 
get that person back into the working field. 


[10:00] 


We have a rehabilitation centre. That’s 
about as far as it goes. But when it comes to 
a retraining programme, you have one of the 
weakest there is. 


I find that there are many people today 
who are looking for employment and there 
are no opportunities for them. I think the gov- 
ernment, through the Minister of Labour, 
must find jobs for them. In other words, what 
I am saying is that two or three per cent of 
all jobs in the Province of Ontario must be 
suitable to provide employment for a disabled 
person. 


Look at Workmen’s Compensation. A few 
years ago, you could go to the old building 
at the lakefront and would find’ persons with 
some degree of disability running the eleva- 
tors. You can go into the new building and 
there isn’t a soul on the elevators. Yet the 
elevators are jammed with people. There 
could be jobs provided in this category alone. 


I think there are many places where people 
and industry should be educated in this way 
to employ persons with a slight degree of dis- 
ability. A few years ago, to get a job on the 
canal from the St. Lawrence Seaway system, 
if you were a veteran or you had some degree 
of disability you were the first person to be 
hired. Today they won’t hire a person unless 
he is in A-1 shape. If he has any degree of 
disability or a Workmen’s Compensation claim 
he is almost blacklisted. ‘He has very little 
opportunity to obtain full employment. 


I think some place along the line Work- 
men’s Compensation and the ministry here 
have an obligation in the case of those per- 
sons who have an injury. Where industry says 
there is no place for you in our place of em- 
ployment, then the ministry must step in and 
take action and see that these persons have no 
loss of income. 


There are many of them who can be re- 
trained. ‘As I said before, you have one of the 
poorest retraining programmes for job place- 
ment that I can think of. I say this because I 
feel it needs some direction, some administra- 
tive policy changes. I think it must come from 
the minister. 


There are perhaps some other things I 
should be talking about. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you wish to answer 
that? 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: I would just suggest 
that we consider the problem which has been 
raised latterly by Mr. Haggerty on Nov. 26. 


Mr. Haggerty: I'll tell you this, it’s a waste 
of time talking to them. There’s nothing that 
gets down in the records. I hope, if you are 
going to have a meeting with Workmen's 
Compensation, that everything goes on tape 
this time. 


Mr. Chairman: I wish to inform you, Mr. 
Haggerty, that the board will come before 
this committee. It will be recorded. 


Mr. Haggerty: It will be recorded. That is 
a change. It must be a change in the ministry. 
I'll have to give credit to the minister then. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Not specifically; but 
thank you, that’s very gracious of you. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s quite a change, then, 
that we will have it on record this year. I 
feel that sometimes in dealing with the Work- 
men’s Compensation, their opinions, and per- 
haps their interpretations of the Act, are not 
followed within the board itself. I think by 
getting things on the record we can continue 
in that capacity to interpret the Act as it 
should be. 

There are other things here dealing with 
the employment standards branch, but I 
think some of these were mentioned before. 
We're way off base and we'll get into it as 
the vote comes up. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Angus. 


Mr. Angus: Madam Minister, I would like 
to get an update from you on the ministry's 
present involvement in the strike at the Port 
Arthur Clinic which has been going on for I 
don't know how many months now. I’m not 
exactly sure what the status is back in 
Thunder Bay, but maybe you can fill me in 
on what has been happening. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have it at your 
fingertips or would you rather— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Unfortunately both 
Mr. Dickie and Mr. Scott have just this 
moment departed. If we could— 


Mr. Angus: Okay, I can hold that. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cassidy is not here. 
Mr. Wildman is not here. Mr. Davidson. 


Mr. Davidson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Madam Minister, are you aware of this occu- 
pational disease known as byssinosis, which 
occurs in the textile industry? If you are 
aware of it, are you prepared to put it on 


the list of claimable diseases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board? 


Hon. B. Stephenson. This would have to 
be discussed with the medical staff at Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. It would have to 
be considered by the occupational health 
hazards division or the thrust which is being 
developed conjointly within the ministries 
right now. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini? 


Mr. Mancini: I think I will pass until we 
get further on into the vote. 


Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, there has 
been a lot of talk about lowering the hours 
in the work week, and nobody has said any- 
thing at all about what effect this has on 
industry. Obviously, if you lower the work 
week you have to hire more people, and you 
don’t get more productivity. I wonder if our 
Madam Minister has any comments on that 
aspect of it? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I gather this is one 
of the areas that is being studied by Mr. 
Skolnik in his examination of the change in 
the work week as a result of the changes in 
the Act. I am sure the whole area of increas- 
ing employment and the levels of produc- 
tivity will be studied, and that report will 
be available within the next several months. 


Mr. McCague: Any attempts to increase 
employment and still hold costs are honour- 
able. I wonder if we could have some com- 
ments on what has been learned to date? 


Mr. Skolnik: For several years now we have 
attempted to study the impacts on employers 
as well as employees of most significant 
changes in the Employment Standards Act, 
such as increases in the minimum wage. This 
change in the overtime regulations is being 
studied in much the same way as these others 
have been. 


There are a number of problems of getting 
at that, which I don’t think I will go into 
right now unless you want to hear about 
them. But one of the things we really try to 
concentrate on particularly is just what this 
does to the viability of small employers, 
marginal employers. 

Obviously, it increases their costs. If changes 
in employment standards have such a signifi- 
cant effect on employer viability as to drive 
a lot of employers out of business and 
destroy jobs, then they will do more harm 
than they will do good for the employees. 


This is one of the serious concerns and it 
is definitely one of the prime interests in this 
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study. So, we will be trying to find out what 
effect it has had on employer costs. We will 
try and determine if they have been able to 
offset that increase in costs in any of a variety 
of ways—such as trying to increase produc- 
tivity, adding new product lines, dropping 
product lines, or giving more training to their 
workers. There is a fairly long list of things 
that employers could do to try and adjust to 
it; and we are looking at that. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1 is carried. Item 2 is 
legal services. 


Mr. Bounsall: I have a few questions. Is 
Mr. Hess here? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes he is. 


Mr. Bounsall: I certainly understand the 
financial breakdown in the estimates this year 
on this. There is no doubt the lawyers asso- 
ciated with the ministry are paid through the 
Attorney General and the ministry itself pays 
for some of the services rendered by those 
people. They are salaried and you pay for the 
services which you get from the Attorney 
General. I understand that. However, that 
does seem a little bit awkward. 


There are probably good reasons for it. 
Are Mr. Hess and the group of other lawyers 
associated with the Ministry of Labour— 
irrespective of how they are paid and how 
their services are then paid for by you—are 
they definitely Ministry of Labour lawyers 
and staff 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: They are right in our 
building. They are seconded to us, I guess is 
one way of putting it. Mr. Hess, in effect, is 
still a branch head. They belong to the 
Attorney General in terms of rations and pay, 
but we have been able to get lawyers, in- 
cluding Mr. Hess, who are interested in 
labour law, if you permit me to put it that 
way. As far as we are concerned, the service 
is as good as it was before that change was 
made. 


Mr. Bounsall: The one question I would 
have is of their activities. I knew it was quite 
well listed under the legal branch designa- 
tion, and we learned from the estimates last 
year that this legal staff do prosecutions 
around the province—they get help from var- 
ious Crown attorneys and assistant Crown 
attorneys in this. You do get around the 
province involved in prosecutions. What pros- 
ecutions are you involved in at the moment? 


Mr. Kinley: Mr. Hess will answer that. 
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Mr. Hess: Certainly. Shortly put, construc- 
tion safety, industrial safety and employment 
standards prosecutions. 


Mr. Bounsall: Just the ordinary run-of-the- 
mill prosecutions arising from violations of 
those three statutes? 


Mr. Hess: Yes, some of them may not be 
quite ordinary, run-of-the-mill cases like some 
fellow not wearing a safety hat; some of 
them get a little more complicated than that. 


Mr. Bounsall: Do you have one or two 
interesting, unusual prosecutions that have 
taken place across the province? 


Mr. Hess: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: Could you tell us about 
them? 


Mr. B. Newman: The explosion in the 
foundry. 


Mr. Hess: There was an unfortunate triple 
fatality in the eastern part of the province, 
the proscution of which is still going on. 
There were two in Windsor involving some 
automobile companies there, one of which 
we lost. We find that they're being very 
strongly defended now in many respects— 
in these cases the companies are hiring better 
lawyers, or shall I say lawyers who will fight 
more. 


Mr. Bounsall: Do you see the need for 
changes in the current legislation that would 
make your job easier? 


Mr. Hess: I can think of a lot of changes 
that would make it very easy indeed—you’re 
guilty and prove that you weren’t within half 
a mile of the place when it occurred. But 
you can’t go that far, speaking seriously. 
One always looks for changes — thinks of 
them. Some people claim that our legislation 
is a little too one-sided now. 


Mr. Bounsall: I’m sure you hear it every 
time you're in the court. 


Mr. Hess: Yes, that is so. 


Mr. Bounsall: Would you like to elaborate 
on any particular area that occurs to you 
where we should be strengthening the Acts 
in order to make enforcement of them easier 
and less subject to loss in the courts—with- 
out going to the extreme that you mentioned? 


Mr. Hess: No, not at the moment. The 
big problem now is a matter that is dealt 
with in another area—we find that delay in 
getting the trials going on is a serious prob- 
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lem but that, of course, is true of most of 
the provincial court proceedings nowadays. 


Mr. Bounsall: Under the Employment Stan- 
dards Act infractions, do you find that many 
of the cases which get to the point where 
you have to take them to court are delayed, 
delayed and delayed? When an employer 
clearly appears to be in violation of the Act 
to the point where he doesn’t settle through 
negotiations but has to be threatened with 
court action and finally taken to court, do 
you find that that person, as a general rule, 
also tries to delay the court action as far 
as possible? 


Mr. Hess: The first time up, a case is 
always to be spoken to to fix a trial date. 
This may take a month from the time that 
the summons was served. In some courts the 
case would not come up for perhaps another 
month or two and then, again, a further 
adjournment could be requested. 


Delay works for the benefit of the defence, 
let’s face it. Generally speaking, that’s a 
general rule in criminal proceedings. We 
have other sections now in the Employment 
Standards Act which we will be using more 
of in the future. Where there is no real de- 
fence to it, we can now go ahead and issue 
a certificate—in effect, sign a default judge- 
ment—and try and enforce that. That would 
cut out a lot of delay. 


[10:15] 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 2 carry? Car- 
ried. Item 3, research, Mr. Haggerty? 


Mr. Haggerty: There’s quite an expendi- 
ture here and quite an increase—well above 
the 10 per cent. Could you tell me what 
this is all about? What field are you cover- 
ing now? 


Mr. Skolnik: One thing which I should 
point out is, as you are aware, the July 
mini-budget did impose some budget re- 
straints. The effect of that has been to re- 
duce our increase in certain categories. For 
example, a new staff of nine is down here; 
the effect of that was to increase it by five 
rather than by nine. 


Mr. Haggerty: What would the new staff 
be? Would it be those arbitrators the prov- 
ince is looking for? 


Mr. Skolnik: No, we're talking about re- 
search. The new staff is the area that’s re- 
ferred to in the capital letters there where 
it says “Labour market information and 
policy advice”—the word policy was left off— 
“Labour market information and advice.” 
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That was the new initiative for this year in 
the research branch and it’s to deal with 
the kinds of problems that I referred to the 
first time I spoke. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is the expenciture stil] 
$1,537,900, or have you reduced that? 


Mr. Skolnik: That has been reduced. The 
budget constraint exercise is fairly compli- 
cated, so it is difficult to work out the pre- 
cise reduction. I think we have the figures. 
I can tell you that the $337,600 there for 
contract research projects was reduced to 
$194,500, and $194,500 is for one large 
project dealing with forecasts of construc- 
tion labour supply and demand by 21 occu- 
pational trades and nine regions of the 
province over a three-year period. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: That is the item to 
which you made reference, quoting me a 
year ago. That is gone now. There have 
been two further rejustifications. 


Mr. Haggerty: I was looking for my 
answer, you know. You got off pretty easy 
from the start. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I thought I should 
remind you. It is going on now but it’s been 
delayed because we've been asked to justify 
it twice. It’s part of these government-wide 
constraint projects. 


The answer to your other question is that 
the $1,537,00 we have here is now $1,292,000 
so it’s reduced by $245,000 as a result of the 
government-wide constraint programme. 


Mr. Haggerty: When can we expect that 
study dealing with employment? When 
would it be completed? 


Mr. Skolnik: The money is for this fiscal 
year, SO we are attempting to complete dur- 
ing this fiscal year. However, the project 
was originally intended to begin at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. Instead we're 
beginning it in November. One of the big- 
gest parts of it is a survey of about 1,000 
construction clients; that is, companies that 
are expanding, building new plants or un er- 
taking some type of maior construction 
activities. 

We wiJ] be interviewing them in order 
to find out their construction plans by type 
of structure, for somewhere between 12 and 
25 structure categories. We want that in- 
formation, together with information en con- 
version factors, as we call them. A conver- 
sion factor indicates, for a particular type 
of structure, say a tunnel or an apartment 
building or something of that sort, how 
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many man-months of labour for each of 21 
occupational trades will be required to com- 
plete the construction, and what the sched- 
uling by month over the duration of the 
project would be. 


As you can appreciate, that is a consid- 
erable amount of information. To do the 
interviews, to make reliable estimates of 
those conversion factors, and then to mul- 
tiply the conversion factors by the project, 
by the construction value and work out the 
man-month requirement for each of the 
trades by type of structure and then aggre- 
gate all of those into totals for nine regions, 
is a fairly complex undertaking. 


To answer your question, finally, after all 
that, I think we will certainly not have it com- 
pletely within the fiscal year, although we 
will have the bulk of the work which requires 
major expenditures completed within the 
fiscal year and we are aiming to get the re- 
sults out in May. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there any other study 
that you are contemplating dealing with pen- 
sions? I think I’ve raised this matter before 
with the previous minister, He indicated, to 
some question raised in the House, that there 
was a study being carried out by the ministry 
as it relates to pensions, such as the combina- 
tions of one or two pensions or combinations 
of disability pensions with workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: No, I think there is 
some misunderstanding about that. I seem to 
recall the question last year or the year be- 
fore. I think we made reference to what’s 
called the income security review that’s being 
quarterbacked in the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services. In the earlier stages of 
that, we had some involvement in it as it 
related both to employment and unemploy- 
ment and to workmen’s compensation, We 
haven’t had much involvement in it now for 
nearly a year and if you want to know any- 
thing more about that you’d have to inquire 
with Community and Social Services. 


My. Haggerty: That’s the one where they're 
working jointly with the federal Minister of 
Health and Welfare? I’m well aware of that, 
but I thought you had another one here that 
dealt particularly with pensions and pension 
funds? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: The only other thing 
I can think of mentioned in the minister’s 
remarks was the task force that I chaired 
which has since reported on health benefits as 
it relates to pensions and group insurance. 
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Mr. Haggerty: But that dealt with human 
rights. I don’t think that was the report I was 
looking for. I thought there was another one 
there that dealt with— | 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I can’t think of any- 
thing else. 


Mr. Haggerty: Even that report didn’t say 
too much about the female employees in in- 
dustry—why they are being treated perhaps 
unfairly when it comes to pensions, 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Oh yes, it did. It had 
quite a bit to say about that. 


Mr. Haggerty: Quite a bit; but what have 
you done, though, since then? Have you— 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: We have now pro- 
claimed the regulations under the Employ- 
ment Standards Act that make it an offence 
to discriminate in that regard. And this will— 


Mr. Haggerty: Every industry? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Yes, and it comes into 
force in three phases. It’s only in force now 
for what might be called situations where 
there are going to be new plans, or where 
they have no fixed renewal date. Then at two 
later dates over the next year or so, it comes 
into force for everybody. 


Mr. Haggerty: And it’s antedated, in other 
words? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: No. The regulations 
are simply written so that they would come 
into force in some cases in relation to when 
collective agreements expire or in a fixed time, 
whichever came first; in other cases, when the 
group insurance or pension arrangements were 
up for renewal outside a collective agree- 
ment, or at a certain time, whichever came 
first. They’re already in force in all other 
situations. 

Mr. Haggerty: In other words, it doesn’t 
cover previous contract negotiations or agree- 
ment signed between the company and em- 
ployee on certain fringe benefits. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: We are allowing those 
to continue until the agreements expire or 
until a fixed date— 


Mr. Haggerty: In some cases, these pen- 
sions will never expire until death or retire- 
ment. 

Mr. R. D. Johnston: Oh, no, There is a 
date in every case beyond which they can’t 
get away with that. 


Mr. Haggerty: And what other important 
studies are you taking a look at as it relates 
to labour? 
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Mr. R. D. Johnston: Give you six minutes. 


Mr. Haggerty: You've got six minutes to 
spend that $130,000-odd. 


Mr. Skolnik: It is very difficult to know 
where to start. I’ll try to mention a few things 
that will give a fairly representative cover- 
age, 

There’s a study of union membership that 
were involved in. It’s just about near com- 
pletion now; looking at 1974 data on union 
membership which has just become available 
in the last two months. What we're trying to 
do there is indicate the patterns of growth of 
union membership over the last 10 years, and 
then go into quite a bit of detail on variation 
in union membership for 1974 by region, by 
industry, by type of union, and by sex. There 
is a great amount of quantitative material 
there and I think some very interesting things 
are in it. ‘ 


Another one that was just completed re- 
cently is looking at the effect of some of the 
background material for the recent amend- 
ments in the Labour Relations Act. A lot of 
this work was done already, but what we are 
trying to do now is make it available in the 
form of publications for people who would be 
interested in seeing it. 


With regard to the minimum wage, as John 
Kinley mentioned earlier, there are two 
studies there on the characteristics of low- 
wage workers that are relevant to evaluating 
the adequacy of the minimum wage. We are 
doing other work on the minimum wage, look- 
ing at trends in the real income of minimum- 
wage earners, looking at the trends in mini- 
mum wage in relation to other economic 
factors. 


The study of the impact of the reduction 
from 48 to 44 hours before premium rates 
are required was mentioned earlier. 


In the occupational health and safety area, 
we are involved in trying to analyse the data 
on accidents and fatalities, most of which 
comes from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. We also are trying to determine trends 
in fatalities and accidents as far as possible 
by region, type of industry and such things as 
the characteristics of fatalities, types of legis- 
lation they occur under, what work-related 
fatalities occur under occupational health and 
safety legislation, which ones occur under 
other types of legislation such as public safety 
legislation. We're also looking at trends in 
construction fatalities over the last 10 years 
and the characteristics of those fatalities. 
Much of this information is near completion 
now and will be available during this year. 


Mr. Haggerty: I believe the Health and 
Welfare Department in the United States 
made an excellent study on occupational 
safety areas, and I suppose you can relate it 
to the comments ‘Mr. Bounsall mentioned be- 
fore about overtime work. I think in one of 
the studies that were made there, you can 
relate the number of accidents to overtime 
work, long hours and exposure in plants. You 
can be overtired through the long working 
days and the overtime, and you become more 
accident prone. It is a good report. I think it 
would be worthwhile if your department took 
a look at it. 


Mr. Skolnik: That does remind me of some 
of the work we have done on the compressed 
work week. We have recently completed a 
study of experience with the compressed work 
week in 10 firms and interviewed a large 
number of their employees finding out their 
attitudes about working longer days and what 
they perceive to be the advantages and dis- 
advantages of it. Of course, one of the ques- 
tions we did go into was fatigue. I believe it 
was about 20 per cent who reported that 
fatigue was the major disadvantage. None of 
them said they would prefer to go back to 
the conventional work week as a result of it, 
but yet they did emphasize the fatigue factor. 
That certainly comes through. 


Mr. Bounsall: Was there a higher accident 
rate? Did you discover a higher accident rate 
with these companies? 


Mr. Skolnik: In this study we were unable 
to obtain any information on the accident rate. 


We also are near completion with a com- 
parison of compressed work weeks and flexible 
hour arrangements. The purpose of this study 
is to see what the differences are in the atti- 
tudes of the employees and the characteristics 
of the firms and units which are on these two 
types of schedules. 


This research does indicate that rather than 
being two points along the continuum, where 
perhaps one would start with a compressed 
work week and then go on to flexible hours or 
something—they are very different types of 
innovations in work schedules and they seem 
to be predominant in different types of in- 
dustries. The compressed work weeks are 
much more common in continuous operations 
in manufacturing, and flexible hour arrange- 
ments are much more common in office work 
and service industries. 


Mr. Haggerty: I might say under this par- 
ticular vote on research that the information 
that comes across my desk, and I guess other 
members’ desks, dealing with some of the 
research that you have carried out is very 
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useful information. It is very enlightening to 
receive it and I have taken note of it, par- 
ticularly when you mention this compressed 
work week. I have read that article. 


Mr. Chairman: It is now 10:30. We have 
several other speakers who have indicated 
they would like to discuss this vote. I could 
put it to you now but I am quite sure you 
are all quite alert. So we will continue with 
item 3 tomorrow. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, don’t you 
think the Tories would like to get us to sit 
past 10:30? Some of them are new in this 
Legislature. 


Mr. Haggerty: Welcome back! 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, could I 
ask one question before you go? It doesn’t 


really relate to the discussion but I was won- 
dering if the minister could give me a little 
information on whether it is possible to 
establish a union headquarters. Do you have 
any direction over establishing union offices in 
a new industrial area? 


Mr. Chairman: Actually, I don’t think that 
comes under this vote. If you wish to talk to 
her after on that, or tomorrow, that would be 
fine. 


It is 10:30. I think we should adjourn 
until tomorrow. I would like to ask the com- 
mittee to do its best to be here at approxi- 
mately 10 minutes after question period. We 
were a little late in getting started today. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 11:07 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(continued) 


On vote 2101: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bounsall, I believe, had 
a few questions on item 3, research. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, I have one point on it. 
Last night we covered pretty well the list 
of what was taking place; what was going 
to be contracted out; what research activities 
you were engaged in. There may be some you 
didn’t get covered last night which I would 
like to hear about. I may have missed the 
releases on it, but the point I have—and I 
ask this under research because I know you 
were involved in it—is: How did one solve 
the common-law spouse situation with re- 
spect to the equalization of benefits changes 
under—was it 41(g)P 


One year ago you were about to proceed 
with it but you hadn’t solved the common- 
Jaw spouse situation. You went back to have 
a further look at that. What was bedevilling 
you then was you were trying to get one 
definition of common-law spouse to cover all 
the benefits. It was pointed out that you 
might need to define common-law spouse for 
each particular benefit. How did you re- 
solve it? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think it was defined 
and it is defined now. Do you want to give 
us the definition? Don, have you got it? I’ve 
got it somewhere but I haven’t got it right 
in front of me. 


It is defined under the Employment Stan- 
dards Act in one place, I know that, and 
it’s defined in one other place as well. It’s 
the same definition in both, but I can’t 
remember what the definition is. 


Mr. Bounsall: We can wait until the 
Human Rights Commission vote. 


There were a few other research projects 
that you are currently engaged in, other than 
what you mentioned last night. You went into 
the survey of the construction and the reno- 
vations projects, which I’m aware of. What 
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others do you currently have going? Are 
there any other major ones being contracted 
out, or which have recently been contracted 
out? 


Mr. Skolnik: No, the initial plans for this 
fiscal year were to contract out six other pro- 
jects in addition to the construction labour 
requirements project. However, as a result of 
the budget constraints introduced in the July 
budget, we were unable to initiate any of 
those during the summer as there was a 
moratorium on all contracts. 


We lost most of the money for the other 
projects. There is a bit of money left in our 
budget for the other projects, the problem is 
that we only received the go-ahead to ini- 
tiate them last week. We would have to be 
able to start them now and have them com- 
pleted by March 31 and I am not sure that 
is possible. There are one or two which, I 
think, might be possible and we will be 
going over that within the next week to see 
if we can do it. 


Mr. Bounsall: These are six other projects? 


Mr. Skolnik: Yes. They are listed on some 
of the material you have, I believe. There 
are male-female wage differentials, employ- 
ment practices of temporary help agencies— 


Mr. Bounsall: A little slower? 


Mr. Skolnik: Yes. I would like to go a lot 
slower because that would enable me _ to 
find my list. 


Mr. Bounsall: Did you say we have this 
in the materials we got? It is not listed. 


Mr. Skolnik: It is not? I will give them to 
you. These were initially intended for this 
fiscal year. My hope now is that we will be 
able to carry out one of them this fiscal year 
and try to do as many of the others as we 
can next fiscal year. 


The first is the effective changes in work 
arrangements on job satisfaction. The initial 
approved estimate for that was $20,000. 

The second is employment practices of 


temporary help agencies. The estimate ap- 
proved initially for that was $10,000. 
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The third is attitudes of supervisors toward 
bargaining with their employers. The ap- 
proved estimate for that was $20,000. 


Fourth is male-female wage differentials, 
which was $15,000. 


Fifth is the project dealing with domestics. 
It was employment opportunities, qualifica- 
tions and working conditions ‘of domestics. 
That project reached the stage of asking a 
number of consultants for bids and selecting 
three to ask for detailed proposals, It was at 
the time when we had already asked the 
three consultants for detailed proposals that 
the moratorium on contracts came in. We had 
to go back to them and tell them to stop and 
not complete their proposals. One of the 
things this project is related to very much is 
our concern about the exemption for domes- 
tics under the employment standards legisla- 
tion. 


The sixth, which is also motivated by con- 
cerns in the employment standards legislation, 
is the impact of the student differential on 
the minimum wage. That was initially bud- 
geted for $15,000. There has been a Jot of 
concern expressed by young people—by young 
people I mean those under 18—who do the 
same work as older students during the sum- 
mer but get paid less because of the differ- 
ential in the minimum wage. 


On the other hand one of the reasons for 
having that is so that younger people will 
have a chance to compete for jobs with older 
students. Our experience shows that the gap 
in success in finding jobs in the summer for 
students under 18 as compared to those over 
18 still exists but it has narrowed substan- 
tially in the last three years. 


On two occasions we have undertaken sur- 
veys of summer student employment experi- 
ence. These surveys were administered 
through the secondary schools of the province 
in co-operation with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and involved approximately 50,000 re- 
sponses. One was dione in 1969 and another 
was done in 1973. 


Mr. Bounsall: I am fairly concerned that 
these research projects, most of which sound 
very important to the working of the ministry 
and the information gathered would be of 
great benefit, were cut out. Do you have any 
feeling at the moment about which one you 
might be able to complete by the end of the 
year? Which ones are you actively picking 
up to get tendered again and so on? Which 
two or three of the sixP Or are you going 
through the whole process of— 

[11:15] 


Mr. Skolnik: I would like to go ahead with 
the one on domestics, because it had gone the 
furthest in terms of design of the project and 
involving people from outside in preparing 
proposals. 

The main problem with that is the infor- 
mation is very difficult to get. How do you 
get reliable information on the working con- 
ditions of domestics? You have to either get 
into homes or talk to the people involved, 
and a lot of them are afraid to talk to any- 
one from the government. Incidentally, that’s 
one of the reasons why we wanted to contract 
it out. 

The concern there is that this project I 
think would certainly take at least six months 
to do a good job, and I don’t see how we 
could initiate it now and have most of the 
work completed during this fiscal year, What 
we might try to do is see if it is possible to 
start it this year and put something in the 
estimates for the next fiscal year to ensure 
that we can complete it. So that would be 
the one project of highest priority to me. 

I think on the male-female wage differen- 
tial, what we had in mind here was doing a 
more comprehensive job than has yet been 
done with existing published or unpublished 
but collected data. This could be done in a 
fairly short period of time once the data is 
obtained. For that reason, I think that would 
be the next one in priority for trying to do 
this year. 

A couple of the others that are interesting, 
but that no basic conceptual work has been 
done on yet, are the attitudes of supervisors 
toward bargaining with their employers and 
the employment practices of temporary help 
agencies. I think for those reasons it would 
be very difficult to initiate those this year. 


On the effect of changes in work arrange- 
ments on job satisfaction, we have a very 
good start. We've done three case studies 
during the last year of changes in work 
arrangements. We did a fairly detailed analy- 
sis at Philips Electronics and its conversion of 
the tuner assembly line to work groups and 
restructuring the jobs, making the jobs more 
interesting and varied and eliminating a lot 
of the tedium of the assembly line. 


Mr. B. Newman: That is sort of a de- 
humanizing aspect of the work that we hear 
talked about all the time. 


Mr. Skolnik: Yes, and what we did the 
study on was humanizing, the reverse of the 
process. We did four of those studies. There 
was -one. study where it looked as if the 
change that had been made didn’t really 
humanize the situation, rather that it had the 
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opposite effect. We didn’t think it wise to try 
and give a lot of publicity to innovations of 
that sort since that would go against the 
objectives of this programme, which is to 
try to make available to employers informa- 
tion about how they can improve their work 
arrangements. 


With this base having been established, we 
would now be in a very good position to 
carry out a study that tries to do a rigorous 
evaluation of the effects of these changes or 
similar changes on the work satisfaction of 
employees. This would involve fairly careful 
observation of the work situation and _ inter- 
views with employees. Again, I think it is not 
just something that could be done within the 

ext four months, particularly since a month 
of that spans the holiday period when it is 
difficult to do observation in firms or to inter- 
view employees. 


There is one more I forgot to mention— 
the impact of the student differential in the 
minimum wage. There, again, we would have 
to do interviews with students and employers. 
Initially we had thought these should be done 
through the summer when most of the stu- 
dents who are affected by this are employed, 
so that we can find them. The employers’ 
experience with their summer students would 
be right there with them during the summer, 
so that would definitely be the best time to 
go to them. If we had to go to them in 
January, I think their recall might be pretty 
bad, and we would have a hard time getting 
the students, so that would be an impractical 
time to do it. For that reason, I wouldn't 
think we would try to initiate that project 
this year. 

In summary, I would say we would try to 
initiate two of them this year. 


Mr. Bounsall: I can see why with the 
domestics you prefer to have an agency ra- 
ther than government contacting the persons. 
Are the others being contracted out because 
you need to get into all parts of the province? 
Is that one of the reasons? 

For example, according to your notes you 
have 23 professional research personnel. I 
assume they are located in Toronto and, 
therefore, if you gave them the impact of the 
student rate and wage differentials, they 
would then have to be touring the province, 
which the researcher doesn’t see as part of 
his job. Is that the major reason for con- 
tracting out? 


Mr. Skolnik: No, most emphatically not. In 
most of the research we do we attempt to 
have provincial coverage. It is definitely not 
good to look at a particular problem, such as 


taxi drivers—you might be familiar with some 
of the work we’ve done in looking at the 
conditions of taxi drivers—frankly, it would 
definitely be a bad idea to concentrate a 
study like that on Toronto. For one thing, in 
that case the conditions of drivers are so dif- 
ferent in Toronto than elsewhere in the 
province it would be misleading. 


The reason for contracting this work out 
has nothing to do with travelling or provincial 
coverage. It is simply that we have more 
work that we think is important to do than 
we have people to do it, and recently there 
have been complement and staff constraints, 
and it’s been slightly easier to get additional 
money to contract things out than to get 
extra staff to do the projects in-house. So 
it is really a way of supplementing the work 
that we do in-house. 


We try to contract out the projects that, 
for various reasons, are more efficient or 
practical to have done on a contracting-out 
basis than in-house. Those reasons generally 
don’t have anything to do with travelling. 
Our staff do consider part of their job re- 
sponsibility to travel to Thunder Bay to talk 
to taxi drivers, or to travel to Ottawa to look 
at the conditions of apartment superinten- 
dents, or to go wherever problems happen to 
exist. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay. I want to come back 
to the financing of these contracted-out jobs 
and the problems you have with the fiscal 
year. But as you've mentioned the in-house 
setup, according to the notes, when you sub- 
tract the clerical and the library technicians 
and so on, you’ve got 23 professional research 
personnel, backgrounds in economics, busi- 
ness, sociology, statistics and so on. 

What projects are they working on? I 
assume there are some for which you gather 
material on a continual basis, and some of 
the staff will be involved in some of the 
mechanics of that. But what specific projects 
do they have, of which these are only a sup- 
plement? What have they been working on? 


Mr. Skolnik: The 23 figure was the original 
estimate; as I mentioned yesterday, where we 
were originally going to receive nine new 
positions we received five new positions. The 
23 should be 19, and one of those is me, so 
that would mean 18 people are really in- 
volved in carrying out research work, and at 
least three of those other people have heavy 
supervisory responsibilities, particularly be- 
cause of ongoing programmes like analysing 
the contents of collective agreements and 
maintaining a very comprehensive data base 
on job vacancies and unemployment, things 
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of that sort. One of those people is a profes- 
sional statistician who advises on the statis- 
tical aspects of project work and the com- 
puter system’s parts of it. 


Having said that, now I can turn to your 
real question, which is what project work are 
these people doing. I started last night to 
answer that question, and in about 10 minutes 
I don’t know how many people I bored—I 
hope I didn’t bore most of you—but to give a 
complete answer to that question would re- 
quire me to take probably another half hour, 
which I’d be quite happy to do. We have— 


Mr. Bounsall: On that point, is there a list 
of projects that are being done by the staff, 
the in-house people, that you could put on 
paper? 


Mr. Skolnik: We have several lists on paper. 
This might be a good point to mention the 
special programme review. 


Mr. Bounsall: Just ‘before you get into that, 
I would be happy to see that list. I can’t re- 
call seeing a list. It may have come in; it may 
have crossed my desk and I didn’t read it or 
get it filed in the right place for subsequent 
reading. I'd be happy to have that list of 
what is being worked on in this financial 
year, in the way of projects by your in-house 
research people, rather than take the time 
of the estimates. 


Mr. Skolnik: Yes, I’d be happy to provide 
that to you. We have had to prepare extensive 
documentation on that for the special pro- 
gramme review, and we could provide that 
to you. 


Mr. Bounsall: Could all the MPPs have a 
copy? Why not? It’s a very important branch 
of the ministry. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am well aware of 
that. 


Mr. Bounsall: I think we should be aware 
of what is going on and give it a lot of en- 
couragement. There is a lot of data which 
need to be found out, the results of which 
need to be circulated. | 


You work very closely with the information 
branch, I presume, in getting some of this 
information out to employers and employee 
groupings around the province? The materials 
that you do turn out—for example, the 
changes in the work arrangements on job 
satisfaction, that whole humanizing part—I 
presume or I would think it would be very 
logical to get the results of the positive side 
of your study out to as many people as pos- 
sible. I assume that is taking place. What ar- 
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rangements do you have so that information 
gets disseminated? 


Mr. Skolnik: We disseminate the publica- 
tions of that type directly from the research 
branch and have a mailing list of—it varies 
with the type of material. On that particular 
type of material I believe the mailing list 
approaches 800; maybe 1,000, Of that study 
you referred to on changes in work arrange- 
ments we printed 1,200 copies, I believe. 

I have with me the most recent one of that 
type which I mentioned last night. It’s a com- 
parative review of innovative working time 
arrangements which compares experience 
under compressed schedules, flexible hours 
and staggered hours, and this would be dis- 
seminated in the same way. 


Mr. Bounsall: On the financing of this 
weve heard about the moratorium on these 
contracted out projects. These are fairly im- 
portant. What arrangements are you trying 
to make to see that some of these projects 
can be carried over into the next fiscal year? 


Another question on it: In addition, when 
you make the contracting out, how do you 
pay it, at the end of the project? Like the 
$15,000 for the male-female wage differen- 
tial—how are these finances actually paid out? 
It isn’t all $15,000 at the end. Are there 
various stages at which you make the payout? 


Mr. Skolnik: If I could answer the first 
question first, I want to emphasize the mora- 
torium has been lifted. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, I know but you’ve had 
difficulties in getting most of these— 


Mr. Skolnik: We have put the funds for 
those projects into our preliminary estimate 
figures that we’ve made for the next fiscal 
year. If those are approved we will have 
funds to carry out those projects during the 
next fiscal year. 


Mr. Bounsall: My question is can there not 
be some arrangement made now, some sort 
of at least semi-firm commitment, that if you 
get these projects started and you consume 
two-thirds of the funding for the figures 
talked about, that one-third could be picked 
up in the next fiscal yearP It seems to me 
we are being held up by what could occur 
next March 31 or in some period slightly 
prior to that in terms of getting the six 
started. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I shall continue to be 
optimistic that we shall be able to persuade 
Treasury Board and others that these are 
reasonable projects to fund and that the 
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funding should be forthcoming, and we won't 
be held up again. 


Mr. Bounsall: I am worried about being 
held up until March. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: About the interim? 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, I am worried that you 
can’t get some commitment now. How hard 
are you pushing to say, “Six were left. We 
can expend some of the moneys that are in 
our budget to do it at the moment but they 
are not going to be completed before the 
end of the fiscal year’? What you are saying 
is, “For six projects we can expend perhaps 
two-thirds of the money on them, but a third 
of it is going to carry over into the next 
fiscal year.” Can you not proceed on that 
basis? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, that kind of— 


Mr. Kinley: We have never been cut off 
on a project once it’s got started. The situa- 
tion resulting from the July 7 budget was 
really quite exceptional. Even then, nothing 
that had been started and contracted for was 
cut off. In other words, perhaps had we been 
able to move more quickly and get more 
of those projects into the contractors’ hands, 
they would have got going. But it takes time 
to design them. 


[11:30] 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, I understand that and 
I understand of those six you wouldn’t want 
to start the student rate one at this point. 
That would be wholly and entirely into next 
years budget. I am concerned that the other 
five get started, particularly in light of what 
Mr. Kinley has said, as soon as possible with 
some confidence in that I understand they 
would be funded in the next year’s budget. 

What’s the holdup on getting the other 
five started? You’ve got moneys in this year’s 
budget for it. You may not get it all ex- 
pended. Now we hear that it’s very unlikely 
that they'll be dropped and that you will 
not have moneys for their completion, even 
if those moneys have to come from the next 
year’s fiscal budget. Why can’t we start on 
the five as soon as we can and get these 
funds used up? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: J think it’s a matter 
of design and establishing the protocol for 
the studies rather than being concerned 
about the funding at this stage of the game. 


Mr. Bounsall: I see. In terms of the ten- 
dering for these, you had to wait until you 
really felt you had approval before you got 


into the design of it with the people who 
would likely be tendering. 


Mr. Skolnik: Yes. Also, in addition to the 
moratorium there was a budget cut as well. 
We don’t presently have in this year’s budget 
enough money to undertake all six of those. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: All of them. 


Mr. Skolnik: We can do two of them this 
year. The two where a substantial amount 
of the work could be done this year are the 
two I think we should start on this year, and 
we can start the design work for the others 
before the beginning of next year. But prob- 
ably none of the payments on it would be 
made until next year. 


In response to your question about how 
we make payments, generally they are made 
on a basis of submitting progress reports. 
In some cases, on a large project it is monthly 
and a monthly invoice. On other types of 
projects of this type what we probably do 
is divide the project into three phases and 
pay for the first phase upon completion of 
a satisfactory progress report about that 
phase of the project, then pay for the second 
phase in the same way, and withhold the 
third instalment until completion of the 
project. It varies; it depends upon the type 
of project and the amount. 


Mr. Angus: One of the things I think 
that we’ve all learned over the last number 
of years is how the unknown becomes the 
known. I’m thinking particularly of Elliot 
Lake and the Johns-Manville plant and 
things like that. One of the areas where I 
don’t think much research has been done 
at least within Ontario, and I guess I’m 
speaking of the broad range of research in 
terms of health hazards, is the area of 
grain dust and the overall effects on those 
people who have been employed in the 
elevators, particularly in my riding and Mr. 
Foulds’ riding. 

I have heard of a study that was done in 
the State of Minnesota, I think by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in Duluth. We’ve been 
trying to obtain a copy of it. It seems to 
point to a very remarkable degree of increase 
in respiratory diseases among those people 
who have worked in the elevators for a 
number of years. 

I am wondering if your ministry could 
begin initially to obtain that study, possibly 
contact the Province of British Columbia to 
see if they have had anything done, and 
possibly other countries too which have 
fairly large grain elevator facilities, and 
begin to examine and question what grain 
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dust will do to an individual who has worked 
there for a number of years. I’d rather see 
that done now than in five years or 10 years 
from now when the results of the unknown 
are very known, as we have seen with Elliot 
Lake where 10 years ago we weren't sure 
exactly what was happening. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Have you explored, 
might I ask, Mr. Angus, the occupational 
health reference library within the Ministry 
of Health regarding this matter? 


Mr. Angus: No, I haven’t. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think that you may 
find some of those studies there now, as a 
matter of fact. There are one or two which 
were published, I know, about a decade 
ago with some very preliminary results that 
were quite inconclusive. 


I know that work has been going on in 
that area. I think that you may find them 
within that reference library within the Min- 
istry of Health, which is where we intend 
to keep the occupational health hazard in- 
formation source under the new interminis- 
terial arrangements, because this seems to 
be the logical place to keep them. 


Mr. Angus: Given that that might have 
been 10 years ago, is there any chance of 


an update to double-check the research done 
then? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: What I’m suggesting 
to you is that the ongoing study reports 
should be available to you within that 
library. 


Mr. Angus: Okay, I will follow it up. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, many of 
the questions that I was going to ask 
actually were answered in the discussion 
between Mr. Bounsall and the officials. 


I would appreciate, as has been mentioned, 
a list of the various research projects that 
are under way and that may have been com- 
pleted within the last period of time. I do 
appreciate those that you send us. I find 
them very stimulating and very interesting— 
and some of the results that have come from 
the studies, at times extremely surprising. 
You get your eyes opened at times. 


Mr. Skolnik: I hope you find them useful 
as well. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I do. I don’t keep 
mine because I have an individual who is 
extremely interested in it and as a result I 
provide him with that information. 


I wanted to ask of the ministry, through 
this branch, have studies ever been taken 
or conducted concerning job opportunities 
and categories of employment that could be, 
and maybe even should be, the sole right of 
people who are physically handicapped, like- 
wise maybe even mentally not up to par? 
Then we could, at some time or other, say 
to employers that at this type of a job they 
either hire someone who is on workmen’s 
compensation, one of your own employees, 
or save that for a specific category of indi- 
vidual who has difficulty getting jobs through 
the normal channels. 


Mr. Skolnik: We have not undertaken a 
study specifically to identify jobs which could 
be preserved for handicapped people. How- 
ever, the information which would be needed 
to do that does exist. The Canadian Classifica- 
tion and Dictionary of Occupations gives very 
detailed descriptions of the capabilites re- 
quired for 20,000 jobs—just about all jobs that 
you can think of. On the basis of that infor- 
mation I should think that it would be possi- 
ble, if someone wanted to, to decide which of 
those jobs could be carried out at 100 per cent 
efficiency with people of various types of 
handicaps. That information could be brought 
together with information from the job vacan- 
cy survey, which gives detailed information 
by region and occupation, with the occupa- 
tions classified according to the same classifi- 
cation system, about the number of job 
vacancies and recent trends in job vacancies. 
So, if there were instructions to do so, it 
would be quite possible to do that. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then the amendments to 
the Human Rights Code, especially the 
amendment that I have suggested—the elimi- 
nation of discrimination because of a physical 
handicap, and maybe I should have included 
a mental handicap too in that—are practical 
for the ministry, either through the Human 
Rights Code or through any other legislation, 
to say that these jobs should be the sole right 
of a category of people who are disadvantaged 
in society? 


Mr. Skolnik: I wouldn’t like to comment on 
whether that is practical. Perhaps you mis- 
interpreted my first comment. It was merely 
that the basic type of information necessary 
could be obtained. Whether this suggestion 
were practical would depend on quite a num- 
ber of other factors and that raises much 
broader questions. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I can accept that too, 
but then we could arrive at some percentage 
of the work force that should be given this 
opportunity to have employment. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: You may be disap- 
pointed or you may be happy to learn, I don’t 
know which, that in fact the minister’s office 
in this ministry has begun to investigate that 
area for possible future action. 


Mr. B. Newman: That is very nice, I am 
pleased to hear that, and I hope that the 
study will bear fruit so that we can at least 
have the disadvantaged given a bit of an 
advantage. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We dont know 
enough about it yet to really develop any 
directions for the research branch, I can tell 
you, but we have begun to collect some 
material so that we may look at this. 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, with the staff you 
have there I think they know what I am head- 
ing for. Their hearts are in the right place 
when it comes to these people. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wanted to go back to the 
matter of the projects. I wonder how you set 
your priorities, in view of the fact that when 
we were here discussing the Employment 
Standards Act, the union leaders, as well as 
the minister of the day, were quite categor- 
ically concerned about the request of women 
for equal pay for work of equal value. It’s 
interesting to me that the male-female dis- 
crimination situation should ‘be one of those 
which were apparently not actively proceeded 
with. 


I would have thought, in the Jight of all of 
the commitments of the government, that we 
would be farther ahead. I would have thought 
that after you have done this sort of research 
youre still in the position of your job classi- 
fications, which, by this report, seems to me to 
indicate we may be 100 years away from 
really meeting the needs of women in this 
area. I’m glad that we now have a new min- 
ister who perhaps is more interested in coming 
to grips with this particular situation and, 
hopefully, we'll find it proceeding. 

I have two more points on this particular 
vote. Have you done anything by way of in- 
vestigation of the job descriptions now being 
circulated for security guards where they state 
the actual height and weight provisions—I 
don’t have them with me—in view of the fact 
they seem to be following police require- 
ments? Yet, by the very nature of the job of 
a security guard, they cannot have physical 
contact and they cannot become involved in 
the way that police do. In fact, their function 
i: to call the cops at the earliest opportunity. 
I wonder if you've investigated this and if 
there is anything actively under way to really 
look at this kind of situation? 


The third thing that I would like to men- 
tion is that I perhaps misunderstood an 
answer to a question last night, directed to 
the question of minimum wage and_ the 
analysis of minimum wage legislation vis-a-vis 
welfare levels. I don’t know whether I mis- 
understood it, but is this ministry aware of 
the fact that, for example, if a mother has 
six children and seeks to get into the labour 
force and that portion of the labour force is 
something in hotel occupations—in one case 
that I have, that mother is getting off welfare 
and her working income is actually $100 a 
month less than it would be if she remained 
on welfare. I wonder if, perhaps, there 
might be some way that this ministry, to- 
gether with the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services, might look at the incentives 
that they’re trying to bring out, and whether 
youre being counter-productive in this min- 
istry? I wonder if you’ve looked at that kind 
of a situation? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: In answer to your first 
question, may I say that, in addition to the 
study proposed and about to be proceeded 
with within the research branch, there is a 
special committee— 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s a little late in this In- 
ternational Women’s Year to proceed with it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —established, which 
I think and I hope is going to report within 
the next week or so, on the equal pay for 
work of equal value problem. We are look- 
ing forward with great interest to that 
report to see whether it’s going to be of 
more help than perhaps it might be, or 
whether it’s going to be a tremendous help 
to us in proceeding in that direction. 


[11:45] 


Mrs. Campbell: Could we receive from you 
sometime the membership of that committee? 
I don’t mean now, if you send it along to us, 
I'd appreciate seeing it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mrs. McLellan will 
be here this morning, and I’m sure that she 
has the membership all stashed in her head 
and could probably give it to you imme- 
diately. 


Mr. Bounsall: We'll get the list. Are they 
all from the women’s bureau, or is it a com- 
mittee drawn from across Ontario? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh no, it’s a very 
broad committee. 


Interjections. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: That was the wrong 
thing to say. I’m sorry. It’s a wide-ranging 
committee. 


Mrs. Campbell: Male and female, I take it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I’m not sure there’s 
a male on it; is there? 


Mr. Skolnik: Yes. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: How many? One? 
Mr. Skolnik: At least two. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We have at least two 
token males. 


Mrs. Campbell: I hope that neither of 
them came from those union leaders who 
were so critical of women when we dealt 
with the Employment Standards Act. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am assured that 
neither are on it. 


Mrs. Campbell: 
thing I abhor. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: And your final ques- 
tion having to do with apparent discrepancy 
in funding for working women with large 
families is being investigated by Community 
and Social Services right at the moment on 
an experimental basis. They're looking at 
different methods of combining support plus 
income in order to— 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but this still puts 
women into the position they will be in 
Metro. Hopefully, Metro will be supplement- 
ing their wages as they are for any other 
working poor. But it does seem to me that 
you should be looking, with respect, Madam 
Minister, to give a little more dignity to 
these women that they are not asked to be 
supp!emented by welfare, but that they eam 
a living wage. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We shall be looking 
at this specific study. 


Discrimination is some- 


Mrs. Campbell: And the security guards? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: There is no work 
under way on that, I am sorry. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could you at least take 
a look at what’s going on? I must say that 
I’ve raised this with the federal government, 
since much of the advertising, naturally, is at 
Manpower. I can see no reason why these 
people should be treated as police officers. I 
would like you to at least look at it. 


Mr. R. M. Johnston: How would settle- 
ments above the federal government’s guide- 
lines be taken to the Anti-Inflation Board? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I suppose it really 
comes under main office in a way, because 
we are responsible for informing both sides 
of the kargaining table of the information 
that we have regarding whatever procedures 
are to be followed. It has been our direction 
thus far that all negotiations should carry on 
precisely as though there were no _ other 
problems intervening, except that individuals 
on either side of the table must know that 
if the monetary settlement is above the fed- 
eral guidelines, that it will be required to be 
examined by the Anti-Inflation Board. 

We have also been informing those parties 
—as we have been informed—that referrals to 
the Anti-Inflation Board may be made by 
either one party or the other, or both, and we 
have been encouraging them to consider joint 
application to the Anti-Inflation Board after 
a settlement is reached. So the Anti-Inflation 
Board will be fully informed about whatever 
traditional relationships there might be, or 
historical relationships, or any other factors 
which might merit special consideration. 


Mr. R. M. Johnston: I have one other ques- 
tion. What are the rates of change of wages 
under bargaining? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The rates of change? 


Mr. Skolnik: I don’t really think this comes 
under item 3, research. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Skolnik has just 
given me the figure. In the third quarter of 
this year there have been 12 agreements 
involving 200 workers or more, which is the 
group that has been examined. We haven't 
looked at agreements below 200. 


Mr. Skolnik: Nothing at all. 


Mr. Mancini: I would like to go back to 
the point about the skilled trades, which was 
raised but I never had a chance to ask a 
question about it. We have so many voca- 
tional schools which house between 400 and 
600 students—I think the one in my area has 
nearly 600 students—who go to these educa- 
tional institutes and who usually graduate 
and are usually no better off when they grad- 
uate than when they started. Is there any 
thinking in the ministry of having these peo- 
ple learn skilled trades—if they are interested 
—when they are at these vocational schools, 
some for two or three years, so they are pre- 
pared for the work force and we don’t have 
to import our skilled labourers? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Are you suggesting 
the inclusion of a journeyman apprenticeship 
in the secondary school educational experi- 
ence? 
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Mr. Mancini: Yes, especially the vocational 
schools because they have no future actually 
once they get out of there. They have nothing 
to strive for. I think the reason these voca- 
tional schools were built in the first place 
was to give these students opportunities they 
did not have in regular schools, like becom- 
ing school president or valedictorian of the 
school. I think we should carry this a little 
bit further and train these people for jobs 
once they get out. 

Is there any thinking in the ministry along 
that line? They are right there and the shops 
are there; welding equipment is there; it’s 
all there. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would have to re- 
mind you, of course, that at the moment 
the responsibility for this entire area of 
education rests within the Ministry of Col- 
leges and Universities. I’m not sure what its 
direction of thought has been in the last 
several years since it has had responsibility 
for this. I asked specifically if he was talking 
about the inclusion of journeymen apprentice- 
ship in the secondary school educational pro- 
gramme. If that is what he is looking at, it 
will involve Colleges and Universities at the 
moment, I say with some reluctance. 


Mr. Chairman: I believe this has been fair- 
ly well covered under the main office vote. 
We are on item 3 now. 


Mr. Mancini: It is stil] research, Mr. Chair- 
man; research into this. 


Mr. Haggerty: He is right on, Mr. Chair- 
man. I want to make reference to the minis- 
ter’s safety conference of 1974. Under the 
summary of conference recommendations— 
there were 65—at the top of the list is educa- 
tional and training programmes: (A) There 
should be apprenticeship training for all 
trades and safety education should be in- 
cluded. 


Mr. Mancini: Thank you, Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 3 agreed to. On item 
4: 


Mr. Bounsall: One general question to 
start with: What can we see as the future 
of the Labour Safety Council? Is it going to 
continue? In what form? Will its role be 
changed at all now that we have this ad- 
visory council on occupational health? The 
two are rather tied together. You can sepa- 
rate them but only with some difficulty, I 
think—occupational health, environmental 
health and safety. We have this advisory 
council on occupational health which was 


announced yesterday. Do you see the Labour 
Safety Council continuing? If it does, is it 
going to be in any changed form at all? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I see it continuing. 
Mr. Jones was at a meeting—I was there for 
a short time as well—of the Labour Safety 
Council yesterday. Do you see any specific 
changes in direction or do you have any fears 
for survival of this council? 


Within the ministry, I can tell you, we 
don’t have any fears for survival at the mo- 
ment. It has been primarily occupied with 
accidental injuries and safety measures with- 
in the industrial workplace or within the con- 
struction workplace. That is a specific role 


‘which we see the Labour Safety Council be- 


ing involved in. 

The occupational health hazard advisory 
committee is going to have enough on its 
plate, I think, for a very long period of time 
looking at the potential hazards of at least 
72 known chemical compounds and_ their 
potential for disturbance to human health, 
not to want to expand its field of activity 
into the accident area, I would think right 
at the moment. 


Mr. Bounsall: But there is some degree of 
overlap. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: There will be correla- 
tion, there is no doubt about that. There 
isn't at the moment any cross-appointment 
but this is one of the things— 


Mr. D. F. Jones: It’s planned. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —that is planned for 
the two advisory councils. There is not a 
cross-appointment at the moment. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, this has been a topic 
which, I understand, has been of interest to 
the Labour Safety Council. In fact, didn’t 
they recently recommend the adoption of the 
US standards of the American Council of 
Hygienists which deals directly with the 
levels set for toxic chemical substances? 
That’s directly in the area of the occupa- 
tional health hazard safety committee. 


Mr. D. F. Jones: You're ahead of most 
people on that, sir, since that was just at 
a meeting of the Labour Safety Council yes- 
terday afternoon and the minutes haven't 
come out yet. 


Mr. Bounsall: One tries. 
Mrs. Campbell: There are leaks, obviously. 


Mr. D. F. Jones: You deserve a lot of credit 
for being that up-to-date. This raises the 
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question of the interaction between the two 
councils and the discussion of that motion 
revolved around the point as to how far 
should the Labour Safety Council go into 
this field. The council seemed to believe 
that we are still the adviser to the Minister 
of Labour on all aspects of that minister’s 
occupational safety and health programme. 
Since the delivery of the programme comes 
through the legislation of the ministry we 
still have a role in advising our minister 
accordingly. However, in the detailed tech- 
nical aspects of occupational health, our coun- 
cil is not expert and, therefore, it was sug- 
gested that even though we pass such a 
motion that our minister would no doubt 
wish to refer this to the other council for 
its advice as experts. You're still ahead of us. 


Mr. Bounsall: This is still an advisory 
council, right, so they're not involved in the 
implementation of it? 


Mr. D. F. Jones: Right. 


Mr. Bounsall: You’ve got two groups ad- 
vising. You've got a recommendation which 
will go to the occupational health hazard 
safety committee, is itP 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, that’s much too 
long. It’s the occupational health advisory 
committee. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s one and the same 
body. They’re not an implementation body 
either? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No. 


Mr. Haggerty: It was just appointed by the 
minister the other day. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yesterday? 


Mr. Haggerty: The day before; Tuesday 
of this week he introduced it. 


Mr. Bounsall: I’m looking at its role. 


Mr. D. F. Jones: I would like to suggest 
that we consider them as something which 
will be very valuable to the Labour Safety 
Council in our role, since we are not really 
expert on health matters and would have to 
refer it to someone for advice anyway on the 
question of health. Now that that is set up, 
we look to them as the body that, in effect, 
will advise the Labour Safety Council as well 
as the appropriate ministries. 


Mr. Bounsall: I gather then there is an 
American hygienists association that has 
adopted certain standards. There must: be a 
basis for that adoption. One doesn’t have to 


go through the whole scrutiny in Ontario 
when a lot of that work is being done else- 
where. You do have standards for chemical 
toxicity already advised upon and set forth 
by the American hygienists society. I’m not 
so sure that you need to be very delayed 
waiting for the expert advice which might 
come forth from the advisory council ‘on occu- 
pational health. 


[12:00] 


Mr. D. F. Jones: One thing which I 
should mention which came out in one of the 
speeches at the recent conference on heavy 
metals in the environment is the synergistic 
effect of different chemicals. Some people 
fear, rightly or wrongly, that if we adopt 
specific threshold limit values that certain dis- 
reputable people will then utilize this, and say 
that once they’ve complied with that they are 
complying with the law. However, with the 
combination of chemicals that are present 
there might be a worse problem to the work- 
er. In other words, under the current setup 
there is provision where the guidelines can be 
enforced, and there’s one school of thought 
which believes that this is the best way to 
do it. There’s another school of thought which 
believes that we should set specific limits. 
There are problems either way, I want to 
mention to you, but you are correct in stating 
that the Labour Safety Council will be recom- 
mending to our minister that the current 
TLVs and ACGIH be adopted. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, but you’ve got a flavour 
to what you’ve said here that indicates that 
where you have a plant in which there’s a 
combination of these toxic substances you 
might delay enforcement of the guidelines, or 
enforcement of standards, because it’s a worse 
problem. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, no. 
Mr. D. F. Jones: No, that isn’t what I said. 


Mr. Bounsall: One understands it as a 
combination that’s worse than any individual 
one. 


Hon. B. Stephenson. It may be. 


Mr. Bounsall: We're not likely to have one 
toxic substance cancelling out the other. 


Mr. D. F. Jones: What I am attempting to 
say here, sir, is that in adopting the current 
threshold limit values, if it is done, then we 
must be very careful that in so doing we 
don’t create a situation where some person 
will utilize the wording of the law to work 
against what we want to do in the broader 
context of the interaction between the various 
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chemicals. It becomes a question of wording 
of the law. 


Mr. Bounsall: Right. You could word it to 
cover the second case as well. 


Mr. D. F. Jones: Yes, I hope so. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Can I ask you a ques- 
tion, Mr. Bounsall? Are you, in fact, implying 
or suggesting or considering the fact that 
these two advisory councils may in some way 
impede the advance of legislation and en- 
forcement of such legislation in the area of 
occupational health? 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, simply because there 
are now two committees recommending, one 
is relying on the other for some information, 
one’s recommendations will go to the other 
and so on. We've got a potential for it being 
delayed, not with any malice aforethought 
perhaps, just because of the mechanism that 
there are now two areas. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would feel very 
strongly that the attitude and the intent of 
all of the people concerned with the develop- 
ment of the other committee is such that 
there will be no delay, in fact it will improve 
the rate at which the levels are decided upon 
and enforced. 


Mr. Bounsall: We've got a potential for a 
delay. We'll keep looking at the situation and 
hope what you say is right. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: As a matter of fact, 
I think perhaps we have a potential for im- 
provement, because we have two sources of 
information which can be utilized and two 
sources of recommendations in this area, 
where before we had only one. A_ wider 
spectrum of people will be involved in look- 
ing at the potential hazards within industry. 


Mrs. Campbell: As long as they don’t 
operate like two lawyers; you get 12 different 
opinions. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You will be happy to 
know that we have managed to exclude law- 
yers from this. 


Mr. Norton: We sure do take a beating 
around here. 


Mrs. Campbell: You really do. 
Mr. Mancini: Are you a lawyer? 


Mrs. Campbell: You’re not even to speak 
on the subject. 


Mr. Haggerty: I would like to ask the min- 
ister, how many of these recommendations do 


you often accept at the Ministry of Labour 
on these discussions that are presented at 
minister’s safety conferences that have taken 
place over the past few years? How many of 
these recommendations does the ministry 
often accept? There are 65 of them listed 
here, and there are some very interesting 
ones: “There should be more special training 
for workers in rehabilitation process in order 
to make them feel they are making a contri- 
bution to society.” I think I hit this point 
yesterday. “The wording of the Mines Act 
relating to construction on mine sites should 
be altered to tie in more closely with the 
wording of the Construction Safety Act.” 


{ understand there are about five different 
ministries that are involved in safety through- 
out the Province of Ontario, when it relates 
to safety regulations. You’ve got the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations, the 
Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Health 
and a couple of other ones. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Transportation and 
Communications. 


Mr. Haggerty: There is a list of about five 
of them there. One of the recommendations 
of this study is that these should be included 
under one ministry to enforce safety regula- 
tions throughout the Province of Ontario, I 
can tell you the difficulties that this committee 
here, particularly the opposition members, 
presented to the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources (Mr. Bernier) last year certainly in- 
dicated the lack of safety in mines. There 
wasn’t proper supervision being done of the 
mining inspection in the Province of Ontario. 
You can see that’s related to the Ham com- 
mission study being carried on at the present 
time. 


There are other ones here I thought might 
be interesting to look at. There is a need for 
legislation regarding the labelling of hazard- 
ous materials in plants. I have been interested 
in this particular field over a number of years 
during which the Liberal Party has pushed 
for a new occupational health bill, which is 
required in the Province of Ontario, with the 
many different toxic agents that a worker has 
to come in contact with day after day. I’ve 
also got a private bill on the introduction of 
safety committees made up of management 
and employees in equal number. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That is certainly be- 
ing implemented by the ministry. It is not 
mandatory, but it is being encouraged active- 
ly and is a very successful programme. 


Mr. Haggerty: I can think of one particular 
group, the Ontario Mining Association, of 
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which Mr. Norman Wadge is president or 
head, that has indicated strong support for 
safety committees of employees and manage- 
ment, The construction safety industry has en- 
dorsed it, but the Minister of Labour hasn't 
come through with anything endorsing this 
type of legislation. 

If you seriously want to reduce the number 
of accidents in industry, you are going to 
have the involvement— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You are wrong. The 
ministry most certainly does endorse the de- 
velopment of safety committees within every 
single industry and each individual plant, 
made up of management and employees. 


Mr. Haggerty: How many times does an 
inspector come into a plant and go to any of 
these safety committees? Tell me that point? 
I have the answer for it—very seldom. The 
bill that I have there says that they will be 
of equal number. When you have one of your 
inspectors move into a particular plant, you 
will go directly to this committee. You will 
have the input of labour there to say what’s 
wrong with the safety in a particular industry. 
You won't go to the management and say, 
“We are in here to make an inspection.” 


T’ll tell you from my experience of working 
in industry that often you could know when 
an inspector was coming into a plant because 
everything would be cleaned up. There 
would be a great two days of housecleaning 
in that plant. Probably the only time you 
would see it the cleanest it could be was 
when inspectors came in. That’s the only time 
it was ever clean. They'd come and go direct- 
ly to the management and never consult a 
working man in that plant. 

Sure, unions have safety committees, but 
ll tell you that not too many of them have 
direct contact with the Ministry of Labour, 
because everything seems to be related to 
management. I think through this particular 
bill that I have where you have members of 
equal number from management and employ- 
ees, youll have the input of labour. I can tell 
you that you are going to see a reduction in 
the number of accidents in the Province of 
Ontario. You have to have the involvement 
of the worker there. He has to go back and 
relate it to fellow employees in that industry 
telling them that these are the things that 
must ‘be done. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If I may, I might say 
that this might be more appropriately dis- 
cussed under a later vote. 


Mr. Haggerty: I am relating it to the head- 
ings that were in this year’s report. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: May I tell you that 
since becoming minister in this ministry I 
have had at least two letters complaining of 
exactly the opposite direction, in which man- 
agement complains that they weren't con- 
tacted when the safety inspector came in and 
that in fact only the employees toured the 
plant with the inspector. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is very unusual. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I’ve had no com- 
plaints from the opposite side—just from the 
management side, saying they weren't getting 
their input into this. 


Mr. Martel: They are not just used to it, 
and it’s about time. 


Mr. Bounsall: You are right. 
Mr. Martel: It is something new for them. 


Mr. Bounsall: What’s wrong with your 
safety inspection officers that they don’t en- 
sure that both sides are involved in every 
plant? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The direction from 
the ministry has been specifically that both 
management and the employees will be repre- 
sented on each tour of inspection. 


Mr. Martel: Why don’t you make the com- 
mittees mandatory, as they are in Saskatche- 
wan? Health and safety committees should 
be mandatory in any plant with more than 
10 people. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The Labour Safety 
Council, I am informed, has a committee 
studying that proposal at the moment. 


Mr. Haggerty: These studies have been go- 
ing on for years and nothing has been done. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t know whether 
they have or not. 


Mr. Haggerty: Here is another recommen- 
dation: “A safety enforcement agency should 
come under a central administrative body and 
one safety Act.” That’s very important. I 
wonder how many times the member for Sud- 
bury and I have been hammering away at 
past ministers to do something in this line. 


Here’s another recommendation: “The oc- 
cupational health branch of the Ministry of 
Health should have a larger staff and budget.” 
Every year, though, I think weve seen it 
being reduced. 


Mr. Martel: There’s $2 million for occu- 
pational health for the whole of the province. 
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Mr. Haggerty: That is a broad field that 
really needs expert staff. Dr. Mastromatteo 
has done an excellent job— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I will tell you again 
that in fact this is proceeding at the moment, 
and I’m sure that you'll be pleased when you 
hear what is happening. I can’t report on it 
in its entirety at the moment, but the accord 
has been reached— 


Mr. Haggerty: We'll have to look at it 
when we come to that particular vote to find 
out just how much you've increased it this 
year and to see what action we're going to 
get. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But it’s not specifically 
within this ministry. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. It’s in the 
Ministry of Health, and those estimates will 
be coming up soon. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s awful when you have 
to dig all over the place to find it. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. As I say, this 
is one of the recommendations that have been 
recommended on a number of occasions and 
yet the government does not seem to move 
in that direction. 


Mr. Bounsall has mentioned that you now 
have two safety committees. I hope you're 
moving in the direction of reducing the num- 
ber of accidents in the Province of Ontario, 
which has not happened in the past; in fact, 
it has been on the increase. As I said, there 
has to be more direction here in terms of in- 
volvement of the employees themselves in it. 
You can’t sit down in the ivory towers in 
Toronto, have a safety convention meeting 
and not have input from employees there. 


Mr, Chairman: Shall item 4 carry? 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, I want to go 
back to the point I raised with the minister 
and she indicated that in fact it was being 
studied. How long do we study these things? 
I sat in on Bill 2— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: What are you suggest- 
ing that I said was being studied? 


Mr. Martel: Safety committees becoming 
mandatory in plants. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh. 


Mr. Martel: I recall sitting here in 1970, 
when we reviewed the Mining Act, and I 
moved then that there should be health and 
safety committees by law, but this govern- 
ment steadfastly refused, saying that the sole 


prerogative for safety rested with manage- 
ment. That’s still the hangup, I suggest. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: This is certainly not 
the philosophy of the Ministry of Labour and, 
to my knowledge, has not been for at least the 
past half decade. Whether it’s longer than 
that or not, I don’t know. 


Mr. Martel: That being the case, I would 
suggest youre remiss in not having intro- 
duced legislation which made it compulsory 
that there should be health and safety com- 
mittees, because most of the health and safety 
committees in this province are there because 
they fought like hell with the company to get 
the right to some representation and some 
say in the way those companies will operate. 
Contrary to what the government said, we've 
finally just got health and safety committees 
at Inco because the union was strong enough 
to negotiate for them in the collective bar- 
gaining process. I don’t believe health and 
safety should be in the collective bargaining 
process, although it could be drawn to the 
attention of the negotiators. 


Surely if this government was sincere about 
health and safety, it would bring in a bill 
tomorrow. You yourself said you’ve believed 
it for 50 years, but for 50 years most of the 
plants have not had health and safety com- 
mittees. I defy anyone to tell me that most of 
the plants have health and safety committees 
in this province. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s an awful thing to have 
to go to bargaining to get it. 


Mr. Martel: I’ve seen all the games played 
with health and safety where management 
knew when government was coming. Youre 
not kidding the troops. I’ve got the docu-, 
mentation over the years which verifies that 
that’s a lot of nonsense; in fact, it’s pure 
gobbledegook. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: May I tell you, in an- 
swer to your question—do you want the an- 
swer to your question? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I want an answer to the 
question. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh, that’s nice. In 
answer to your question, the committee to 
study the mandatory development of safety 
committees within plants was appointed with- 
in the Labour Safety Council in July of this 
year. They will report, I would gather, some- 
time in the near future. 


Mr. Martel: Boy, that’s decisive. 
[12:15] 
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Mr. D. F. Jones: Part of the work of that 
committee has been held up due to the re- 
organization and getting people together to 
meet. There has been one meeting of the 
committee. There is a further meeting ex- 
pected early in December. One of the things 
which was agreed by both labour and man- 
agement on the Labour Safety Council—in 
fact encouraged by labour—is that this com- 
mittee visit Saskatchewan and some other 
western provinces to get first-hand knowledge 
of what they are doing out there before they 
come back with their report to the council. 


Mr. Martel: I will be— 


Mr. D. F. Jones: That visit to the western 
provinces is anticipated in January, 1976. 


Mr. Martel: I will introduce the Saskatche- 
wan legislation next week again for the third 
time. It has been on the order paper in 
Ontario in this last session—prior to the 
election being called—and in the session 
previous to that. 


It is obvious that the Ministry of Labour 
has not bothered to look at it then because 
the exact legislation which exists in Sas- 
katchewan has been introduced here twice as 
a private member’s bill. It has been submit- 
ted to the Ministry of Natural Resources at 
the request of the deputy minister, Dr.— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Reynolds. 


Mr. Martel: Reynolds, Keith Reynolds 
asked for it and I sent it to him as well. 
We now have a committee established in 
July, 1975, to study it. That is ridiculous 
and you yourself just indicated that you 
have been concerned about it for 50 years 
as a government. If it takes as long to get 
the bill as it has taken you people to get 
to the stage of establishing a committee to 
study it, none of us is going to be around 
when the bill is introduced. We'll not live 
that long. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If you had been 
listening carefully— 


Mr. Martel: I was listening carefully. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: —you would have 
realized that I said the last half-decade 
about which— 


Mr. Martel: Last half-decade—pardon me. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Last half-decade, not 
half-century. 


Mr. Martel: Half-decade? If it takes an- 
other five years to get the legislation on the 
book, if it takes five more years, some of 
us won't be around. Some of us will. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Is that a promise? 


Mr. Martel: I don’t know who you are 
going to run in the great riding of Sudbury 
East who could do the job. 


Mr. Mancini: We will run a dog. 


Mr. Martel: We ran against a couple of 
dogs last time and they got dog votes. 


Might I ask the minister one final ques- 
tion? In the spirit of ecumenism which ex- 
ists between the various ministries now, has 
the minister had an opportunity in which 
hours are being calculated for the uranium 
mines in Elliot Lake? 


Hon. Mr. Stephenson: No, I have not had 
an opportunity to do that. 


Mr. Martel: I thought, seeing you were 
sitting next to him this morning, he might 
just lean over and whisper it in your ear. 


Mr. Chairman: Items 4, 5 and 6 agreed to. 
On item 7. 


Mr. Haggerty: Perhaps I can get it into 
this vote. I am concerned about the issuing 
of the workmen’s compensation cheques. It 
does come through your ministry somehow. 
Don’t rule me out of order because this is 
really a point of order. 


The point I want to raise is they are 
sending out the cheques now to the disabled 
workers in the Province of Ontario but 
what really bothers me most is that some 
persons have to travel 35, 40 and even 60 
miles to pick up a cheque. Surely there are 
other government offices these cheques could 
be dispatched to? Let’s take the driver’s 
licence which they pick up. People from my 
area—Port Colborne, Fort Erie and Wain- 
fleet—have to drive to St. Catharines, but 
from Wainfleet they have to go to Brant- 
ford, Ont., to pick up that cheque. How 
ridiculous can this get when you have some 
other government offices—even the liquor 
stores can hand them out, for Pete’s sake. 


Mrs. Campbell: That would not be a good 
idea. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, but what I am sug- 
gesting is there are some government build- 
ings which could provide the service to 
people in the time of this mail strike. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: As a matter of fact 
we have raised this problem with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. In those areas 
in which we have known there were diff- 
culties—that is, there were reasonably large 
distances people had to travel to pick up 
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their cheques—a sub-courier service has been 
developed to governmental offices in places 
closer to the workmen. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have even offered my 
office to pick them up and take them back 
to the riding, seeing I am that close to 
them but I haven’t got too good results out 
of that either. Perhaps they figure I am 
another Lorne Hencerson. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I know that the Com- 
pensation Board has been concerned about 
this. It obviously did not realize the extent 
of the problem when it began to try to cir- 
cumvent the present postal strike. But they 
have become aware, and in many areas I 
know they have developed a sub-courier serv- 
ice for delivery of cheques closer to the 
recipients than had been originally planned. 


Mr. Haggerty: Will you see that that is 
conveyed to the chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, we've already 
done it on several occasions. 


Mr. Haggerty: Good, because I think it is 
just asking too much. 


Mr. Chairman: You will get the opportunity 
to bring that up again on Nov. 26. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Hopefully, the postal 
strike will be over by that time. 


Mr. Haggerty: Maybe it will not be. The 
other matter is, dealing with information, 
does the ministry still come out with the 
pamphlets in different languages for different 
persons employed in industry? At one time 
they used to have a little pamphlet out that 
related to labour, and it outlined some of the 
rights of labourers in the Province of On- 
tario, maybe in Italian, maybe in Portuguese. 
Do you still do that? I haven’t seen any of 
those recently. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: They are published in 
five languages, as a matter of fact, and we 
also use the ethnic press in various languages 
to provide this information. 


Mr. Haggerty: But it is available? 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Why is it just in five 
languages? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Probably because they 
are the groups which constitute the largest 
ethnic groups within the labour force in the 
province. It is in English, French, Italian, 
Portu~uese, Greek and— 
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Mrs. Campbell: That’s five. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, that’s five. But 
we have people available who could translate 
it into 22, including Urdu, if you like it. 


Mr. Mancini: Including what? 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Urdu. 


Mr. Bounsall: But there are no plans for 
that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Not at the moment. 
We don’t really have that many workers who 
speak Urdu primarily. 


Mrs. Campbell: I was thinking of Hun- 
garian and Chinese basically, because they 
are in the labour force, though perhaps not 
in such numbers. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That’s right. 


Mr. Angus: I think also, up in the Thunder 
Bay area where we have the largest Finnish 
population cutside of Finland, there may be 
some— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Advantage? 


Mr. Angus: —necessity or advantage of 
providing that kind of service in that geo- 
graphical area. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Thank you for that 
suggestion. 


Mr. Angus: None of them are in my riding. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 7 carry? Carried. 
Item 8, systems and data processing, Carried. 


Vote 2101 agreed to. 
On vote 2102: 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 2102, occupational 
safety programme; item 1, construction safety. 


Mr. Martel: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Coming back to last night, does it make sense 
to have the plant at Port Colborne under the 
Ministry of Natural Resources? Or parts of 
the Algoma Steel plant at Sault Ste. Marie 
under the Ministry of Natural Resources? 
Further, does it make sense to have your peo- 
ple who have the expertise in construction 
safety not involved in guaranteeing construc- 
tion safety in mining developments? 


Hon, B. Stephenson: The ministry has re- 
cognized that anomaly and is at the present 
time discussing these specific areas with the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, with a view of 
accommodating a more rational form of in- 
spection and control. 


Mr. Martel: I’ve been after this for eight 
years now. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: I haven’t been around 
eight years, 


Mr. Martel: Yes, but what happens is each 
new minister tells me the same thing: “We're 
looking at it.” Fern Guindon—who was, as 
you know, not the last Minister of Labour, 
but was some time prior to that—was look- 
ing at it and he agreed that if we were 
going to have a uniform application of the 
Construction Safety Act across the province 
he had to get into. Let me give you an exam- 
ple: I was in Sault Ste. Marie recently and 
they were doing some work on one of the 
large furnaces. Under construction safety, I 
believe the highest you can have a ladder, 
one single ladder, is something in the neigh- 
bourhood of eight feet or 10 ft. Here they 
were at the top of this ladder, and because 
the matter comes under the Ministry of Na- 
tural Resources, the ladder stretched out for 
some 30 ft on top of a set of planking. It 
would have never happened under the Con- 
struction Safety Act of Ontario as adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Labour, Here were 
these men up on top of this scaffolding, on 
top of a ladder, one stretched out some 30 
ft, doing major repairs. The Ministry of Na- 
tural Resources people are always blind to 
these things; they never see anything happen- 
ing. It would have never happened under the 
Construction Safety Act, but that continues to 
happen under the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources, day in and day out. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Well, Mr. Martel, I 
think we should congratulate you on remov- 
ing the scales from the eyes of those in the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, because they 
are obviously beginning to see the light. An 
active programme of co-operation is devel- 
oping in this area and I think we can prom- 
ise you some of the action you have been 
asking for within this next year. 


Mr. Martel: I am not going to have any- 
thing left to complain about pretty soon, the 
way things are going. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That is what we are 
aiming for, 


Mr. Angus: That would please all of us. 


Mr. Martel: It would please me, too. 

In this spirit of co-operation, are the in- 
spectors for the construction safety branch 
going int» mining developments where there 
is presently some type of construction under 
way on the site? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mining developments? 
Are they? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Not yet. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t think that is 
happening as yet. 


Mr. Martel: Hopefully that can be altered, 
in places like Port Colborne and at Algoma 
Steel, and so on. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That is the direction 
of the intent. 


Mr. Martel: All right, fine. I will just leave 
it there for the time being. 


Mr. Mancini: I would like to direct a 
couple of things to the minister. I think by 
now she would have read my letter of Oct. 
27. I would just like to say that I wrote it, 
and a press release, on behalf of the Windsor 
Construction Association and the Heavy Con- 
struction Association of Windsor. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Regarding utilities? 
Mr. Mancini: Yes, regarding the utilities. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, I have it. 


Mr. Mancini: For the benefit of other 
people here, the Windsor Construction Asso- 
ciation wants to amend section 38(1) of the 
Construction Safety Act. Their purpose in 
doing this is to make the public utilities 
responsible for things that the owners of con- 
struction companies cannot be responsible for 
in the protection of the workers. I would like 
a report or any statement that you have on 
this right now. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think we have re- 
ceived that. 


Mr. Cleverdon: Yes, I have. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Okay. It is within Mr. 
Cleverdon’s jurisdiction. 


Mr. Mancini: Can I ask Mr. Cleverdon if it 
is true that he was given a report and also 
a letter from this construction association at 
least one year ago? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Did you? 


Mr. Cleverdon: The background is longer 
than that, actually; about 18 months ago it 
first came to my attention. 


Mr. Mancini: Okay, one year—18 months. 
I didn’t want to get into months. 


Mr. Cleverdon: Right. What happened is 
this. We pretty well agreed that the Labour 
Safety Council was the proper vehicle to ex- 
plore any recommendations for amendments 
to our legislation. It was turned over to them,, 
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and from them back to what is called the 
Provincial Labour Management Safety Com- 
mittee. It is sponsored by the Construction 
Safety Associations of Ontario and the Pro- 
vincial Building and Construction Trades 
Council. In turn, it is now looking at the 
whole field of regulations in construction 


safety. 


Mr. Mancini: Excuse me for interrupting, 
but that seems like a long, drawn-out process 
for just one amendment to the Act. I don’t 
believe that these people are asking you to 
change the Act from top to bottom. I have 
looked at the book and it is fairly thick, and 
I am sure that is not what they asked you. 
I think the only thing they want you to do is 
to amend one section of the Act to protect 
workers, not from being injured, but from 
being killed. 

These construction companies are having 
to carry the burden of paying for the families 
of the workers and are also being harrassed. 


Now that we do have a new minister, I was 
wondering if quick action can be taken to 
chante this section. In 1974, 33 per cent 
of all the fatalities in the construction in- 
dustry were due to electrocutions— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, I am aware— 


Mr. Mancini: —and that is fully the re- 
sponsibility of the public utilities. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Right, and unfortu- 
nately the legislation which the Ministry of 
Labour is directly responsible for does not 
include the Public Utilities Act, which also 
is going to have to be changed in order to 
accommodate this recommendation. 


Mr. Mancini: Surely, as a humanitarian, as 
you have proved in the medical field— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh, I agree whole- 
heartedly. I have had your letter and have 
been aware of the problem now for seven 
days. I can promise you that we will make 
whatever recommendation is possible to make 
in order to have the workers protected. 


[12:30] 


Mr. Mancini: Would you expect a change 
of legislation before the new year? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I can try very hard. I 
can’t tell you whether it will be changed as 
far as the public utilities are concerned be- 
fore the new year. I have no idea how long 
it will take them to do this. 


Mr. Mancini: I just want to make it clear 
that it’s very important because it is for the 
protection of the lives of people. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am aware of that. 
I wonder if Mr. Hushion might expand just 
a little bit on the area of inspection under 
our new direction in the reorganization of the 
ministry and the new health advisory com- 
mittee accord. 


Mr. Bounsall: I would like to hear that. 


Mr. Hushion: This really cuts across the 
two votes. I don’t know whether you want 
to wait until we deal with the other vote 
and then we can talk generally about some 
of the changes that we are contemplating or 
whether you want to deal with it now. It 
doesn’t matter. 


Mr. Bounsall: I prefer we do it now. 


Mr. Chairman: If it is the wish of the com- 
mittee, go ahead. 


Mr. Hushion: Let’s talk first about the 
changes that are related to reorganization as 
they affect occupational safety. As you know 
and I know from listening to some of the 
comments that have come out of this com- 
mittee in the past, you have been concerned 
about differences in philosophy and _ dif- 
ferences in approach through the roles played 
by both branches. In looking at our per- 
formance in the past, we have realized that 
we want to strengthen some of the good 
things, some of the areas where we feel we 
have been effective but where we feel we can 
get more payoff from our activities, par- 
ticularly in the educational area, and we 
want to strengthen our ability to communicate 
to both labour and management. 


One of the problems in the past has been 
that we haven’t really exploited or taken full 
advantage of really good explanatory ma- 
terial with respect to the legislation. Our 
sole tool to communicate the legislation has 
largely been the field inspection. What we 
are doing now is really taking three steps. 
One is to strengthen our ability to develop 
good sound operating plans with respect to 
the legislation, recognizing that over the 
years the legislation is becoming increasingly 
complex and recognizing as wel! the fact that 
there has been a tendency occasionally to 
develop operating policies on an ad hoc basis 
with respect to legislation. 


The staff unit that is going to be relating 
to occupational safety is going to be working 
now in conjunction with John Kinley, our 
policy co-ordinator, and in conjunction with 
the Labour Safety Council in developing 
legislation and in developing good sound 
operating policies with respect to the legisla- 
tion, which in tur will be used to guide our 
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operations in the field. We recognize that 
our product is not just a piece of legislation 
but that our product is more related to atti- 
tudes of both labour and management with 
respect to legislation. We are trying to project 
not a controlling image but a facilitating 
image in trying to encourage labour and 
management to accept their responsibilities 
under the legislation. We are going to do 
a much better job, hopefully, in our efforts 
to communicate the legislation to labour and 
management and to follow the letter of the 
legislation and the intent behind the legisla- 
tion by explaining why safety makes sense 
and by trying to appeal to the reasonable 
side of our nature. 


What I am saying essentially is that we 
are going to place an awful lot more em- 
phasis on the educational side as our first 
line of defence. We recognize that in order to 
protect the integrity of the legislation we're 
going to have to have good strong follow-up 
with respect to those areas where we aren’t 
successful in getting the message across. I 
guess you're going to see—and I think we can 
already see from some of the figures the first 
six months of this fiscal year are showing— 
that we are taking a tougher approach with 
respect to the legislation, in order, again, to 
protect the integrity of the legislation and 
the intent of the legislaion. 


Essentially, the reorganization—okay, there 
is a third aspect. The first is to strengthen 
our ability, through the staff unit, to develop 
sound policies with respect to the legislation. 


The second aspect is having the informa- 
tion branch within the division and recog- 
nizing information not as an outside or a 
staff function but as an integral part of the 
line and as an integral part of the product 
were selling or marketing. We’re going to 
strengthen our ability to get the message 
across to employers and workers. The third 
step is, through the regional directors, hope- 
fully to be much more responsive to local 
needs. 


I guess one of the objectives of moving to 
a regionalized setup is to break down the 
traditional programme approach, the con- 
centration on programme and _ legislation. 
What we're talking about is really shifting 
the emphasis from programme to client, to 
the public. 


The regional director, essentially, does not 
have a piece of legislation which he or she 
is responsible for. They are responsible for 
a number of pieces of legislation but really, 
primarily, they are making sure that legisla- 


tion is understood and people have an oppor- 
tunity to expect their rights under that legis- 
lation. 

That person really has two primary respon- 
sibilities. One is really the management of 
the resources we have in the field. How those 
resources are deployed is really the respon- 
sibility of that regional director. The second 
is to make sure that person has a plan for 
getting around and making sure we know 


who all our clients are and that we are get- 


ting the message across. 


I guess from the number of exercises we've 
gone through in the past year—summer stu- 
dent surveys and so on—we know we have 
been missing a lot of people. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
Mr. Hushion: It can’t be that dull. 
Mr. Martel: We're just discussing it. 


Mr. Laughren: We are preparing the attack 
for the next vote. 


Mr. Hushion: I see. 
Mr. Martel: Getting ready for you. 


Mr. Hushion: Okay. What we're saying is 
we recognize our focus has been on legisla- 
tion and our focus has been on programme. 
We're trying to shift that focus more to an 
understanding of the needs of people in the 
regions and making sure we're doing the best 
job we can of meeting those needs or helping 
them to meet their needs. 

What we're talking about is looking at 
every single part of the system. That means 
the way we answer telephones; the kind of 
material we develop for different target 
groups; instead of using the traditional shot- 
gun approach and expecting we're going to 
reach everybody, trying to tailor approaches 
to meet individual groups much more effec- 
tively. I guess that’s in relation to the kind 
of point you were raising earlier, There is 
also the location and decor of the offices, 


What we're trying to say, through this re- 
organization, particularly as it applies to this 
area, is that we care. We want people to feel 
they can reach us and can have faith in the 
legislation and the extent to which it’s being 
enforced. Maybe that’s enough to say at this 
particular point. You probably have questions. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes. A question on this in 
terms of the delivery of the inspection. Will 
you have inspectors who are both construc- 
tion and industrial or will you still have the 
breakdown of someone primarily on industrial 
safety inspections—the area has more than 
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one obviously—and others primarily or totally 
on construction safety inspection? Do you see 
a melding of the two different inspections in 
terms of the individuals who do the inspec- 
tion? 


Mr. Hushion: There’s going to be a melding 
in terms of philosophy and approach, and 
hopefully there’s going to be a better articu- 
lated central thrust in terms of what we want 
to achieve. How we achieve it, whether we’re 
going to have composite inspectors or not, is 
largely going to be up to the regional direc- 
tor to decide. 

From the work of the implementation team, 
which I am chairing now and which is going 
around the province and talking to both our 
own staff and to outside people, I suspect 
it’s unlikely there’s going to be a great de- 
gree of integration. Where we might very 
well see some degree of integration is in the 
outlying areas, particularly in the north, say, 
where you have substantial distances to travel 
and where, for example, your construction 
sites or your plants aren’t nearly as complex 
as they might be in a more developed part 
of the province. 

What I’m saying is the regional director 
may well decide to have an industrial safety 
officer cover construction safety as well in 
order to be able to extend our coverage and 
be able to cover more areas, But, again, that’s 
largely going to be up to the discretion of the 
regional director; obviously it will be done in 
consultation with the staff involved and hope- 
fully in consultation with local groups within 
his region to see how they feel about it. 


Mr. Bounsall: I was a_ little concerned 
about that, because I know that you develop 
a particular expertise, particularly in con- 
struction safety inspectors, which cannot be 
picked up easily by someone purely in the 
occupational health side—and perhaps the re- 
verse is true—but you've hired people in the 
construction safety end of things who are 
very familiar with construction safety. We 
went into where you got the people from, 
and so on, in the estimates of a year ago. 
So I was rather concerned that there wasn’t, 
certainly at the start, a melding of those two 
functions. 


Mr. Hushion: No, definitely not. I am glad 
you raised it, because this question has been 
of concern to the staff as well; it has been 
raised. I think that in the discussions we 
have had with staff we’ve eased those con- 
cerns, in fact, there are many who welcome 
it and who see the potential for expanding 
their own jobs. It’s obviously something that’s 
down the road. It’s not something that is im- 


minent. We have to get our overall pro- 
gramme objectives a little more clearly stated 
before we look at that kind of step. 


Mr. Bounsall: I would like to ask some 
questions purely on construction safety, if I 
could, Mr. Chairman, regarding the summer 
student programme which we heard about. 
The personnel office sort of handled the 
paperwork, while the hiring was done mainly 
through the heads of the programmes. How 
many summer students did you have under 
construction safety? 


Mr. Cleverdon: There were 20. 


Mr. Bounsall: And the hiring was done 
mainly through— 


Mr. Cleverdon: Personnel branch controlled 
the hiring for us in terms of the paper work, 
but they were all interviewed for suitability 
by staff of my branch before being hired. 
They were engineering students in second- or 
third-year civil technology or civil engineering 
courses. 


Mr. Hushion: I think one point may be of 
interest to you. The personnel branch sort of 
acted as co-ordinator for all the programmes 
and a programme of interviews was set up 
all around the province. I’m not all that 
familiar with the details but if they were in 
a particular region, they would be hiring for 
a number of these projects and there would 
be staff officers from each of the programme 
areas in the ministry there to interview candi- 
dates with respect to the specific programme 
for that area. 


Mx. Bounsall: So there would be staff 
members from the construction safety branch 
at the interviews for the construction safety 
student summer programme? 


Mr. Cleverdon: For example, in Windsor, 
your own area, sir, there were two men hired 
down there. They were seen by the local 
manager, Smith, in our branch before being 
hired. All of them that were worth looking at 
were seen, and he made a final selection. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay. Mr. Cleverdon, are 
you satisfied with the performance of the 
summer students this year? 


Mr. Cleverdon: I would say elated, not 
satisfied—just beautiful. 


Mr. Bounsall: What specifically did you 
have them doing? Part of it is a training 
programme for them, I understand. What spe- 
cifically were they doing for the ministry? 
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Mr. Cleverdon: It ran roughly 16 weeks 
per student. The first two were in Toronto 
on our training programme—a crash pro- 
gramme on the basic structure of the law 
and the parts they can be entrusted with 
looking into—and then two weeks in the field 
with a regular, experienced officer—going 
along with him to help him out and to see 
how he performs. Then they were turned 
loose almost entirely on their own. 


They call on smaller contractors, primarily 
smaller projects, and act as eyes and ears. 
They have no legal power to write directions 
or stop work, but make advisory comments 
to contractors. They are well received right 
across the province. 


Mr. Bounsall: Would these be contractors 
which you normally wouldn’t have been able 
to reach with your staff? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Yes, that’s true. 


Mr. Bounsall: When they reported back, 
were any stop work orders issued as a result 
of the complaints coming in through the 
students? 


Mr. Cleverdon: I can think of one very 
dramatic one, as a matter of fact. They were 
stopped in half an hour. He phoned his boss 
who was nearby and who then went into the 
job and stopped the whole project. They 
wouldn’t listen to the student. By and large 
they were very well received by the industry; 
welcomed almost. They also passed around 
copies of the Act to a lot of small firms who 
didn’t have a copy already. That was one of 
their functions as well. 


Mr. Bounsall: Most of these small outfits 
were probably aware that you existed, but 
did they have copies of the Act? 


Mr. Cleverdon: To my great surprise, after 
mailing out 30,000 copies two years ago to 
all WCB employers in the construction classes, 
we still find people with the old brown book 
in their possession. It’s been dead now for 
over two years. I can’t account for that. 
They were mailed to all firms listed with 
WCB two years ago. 


Mr. R. M. Johnston: Perhaps my question 
is out of order, and if it is I'll withdraw it. 
I have a concern in safety, both in construc- 
tion and in industry, and it is in relation to 
the use of drugs and/or alcohol in relation 
to the number of accidents. Is the question 
in order? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. R. M. Johnston: For instance, an im- 
paired operator of a fork lift truck or crane, 
could endanger the lives of many workers. 
Have any statistics ever been prepared on 
this problem? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I can’t tell you. Have 
we ever studied the possible— 


Mr. Kinley: Not as far as my experience 
goes in the ministry. 


Lion. B. Stephenson: I know that there 
have been reports, but I am not sure that 
our research branch has ever looked specifi- 
cally at this area. 


Mr. Kinley: We haven’t in the research 
branch, I know that. 


Mr. R. M. Johnston: For an example, if 
someone had to work on a 30 or 40-storey 
building, I imagine a lot of them would like 


to be fairly stiff before they went up that 
high. 


Mr. Angus: In more ways than one. 


Mr. R. M. Johnston: If we really are con- 
cerned with safety, I wonder if this is one 
avenue that we should explore? 


Mr. Cleverdon: A great many companies 
have a very clear-cut, firm policy that you 
may not drink or have alcohol on a construc- 
tion site. If caught doing so, you are fired 
on the spot. That’s one. I can think of at 
least two deaths in the last two years where 
the blood count was taken by the _ police 
after the person was killed. Both were up the 
order of 0.3, not .08. One fell off a ladder. 
One was killed on a construction hoist in- 
spection. 


Mr. Haggerty: The United Steelworkers of 
America have an excellent programme, I 
believe right here in Toronto. It deals with 
the alcoholic problems among workers in its 


industry. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That’s a treatment 
programme. 


Mr. Haggerty: A treatment programme, 
but they have done some research on it. I 
think the Health and Welfare department in 
the United States has also come up with a 
good research study on it. 


Mr. Cleverdon: We have found that com- 
pressed air workers who drink heavily are 
more apt to get the bends than those who 
don’t. They are all warned beforehand by 
the doctors not to drink while working in 
compressed air. And also for a period prior 
to going in or after coming out. 
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Mr. Haggerty: I think there have been 
some indications that the time is not too far 
away before you are going to have to have 
a breathalyser test before you go into some 
of these plants, the problem is that bad. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Johnston, do you have 
anything further? 


Mr. R. M. Johnston: No, except that I 
wonder in the event of fatalities or accidents 
if there is any legislation that would cover 
a blood test to see if any percentage of 
alcohol was in the system? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t know of any 
legislation that covers it as a matter of fact 
at the moment. I wonder if it is perhaps 
something that we should be looking at 
more carefully than we have in the past, 
because there are now, as you know, a mul- 
titude of prescribed and non-prescribed me- 
dications which workers might be_ taking 
which could increase their vulnerability to ac- 
cidents within their work place. I think it 
might be worthwhile— 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: With so much ma- 
chinery in factories and mines being operated 
by individuals, if liquor or drugs was a 
contributing factor it could conceivably cut 
down on the accident rate if we could 
eliminate it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That is worth a look. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. di Santo. 


Mr. di Santo: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like ‘to make just a few remarks. I am 
familiar with some of the problems, espe- 
cially in the construction industry, in regard 
to safety. As you know, most of us_ are 
helping people who, as a result of accidents 
that happen on construction sites, are deal- 
ing with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. I think we should look at the prob- 
lems in construction safety regulations in the 
perspective of the industry in general, and 
what is their role over the workers in this 
industry, and how they are seen, because 
as far as I am concerned I think the safety 
regulations in the Province of Ontario do 
not sufficiently protect the workers. One, 
because they are easily replaceable by other 
workers, and two, because the penalties are 
so insignificant that it is quite easy for any 
employer to get away with breaches of the 
safety regulations. 

The minister knows that in many accidents 
the companies receive fines which are ri- 
ciculous. Two years ago, for three deaths, 


a company had a fine of $200, which I 
think is wholly an insult to the human 
dignity of people who are employed in an 
industry where the rate of hazard is so high, 
not because of the industry but because of 
the lack of enforcement of the safety regu- 
lations. I think you should consider seriously 
how to enforce reasonable penalties for those 
companies which are found not to be respect- 
ing the safety regulations. Make them 
penalties and not symbolic token gestures, 
to show the public that the companies have 
paid for the loss of human lives. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: In the first nine 
months of this year, I think you should 
know that in the construction safety branch 
the number of convictions of employers has 
increased from 203, as it was in the com- 
parable months last year, to 767, and the 
fines have more than doubled from $66,729 
to $177,670. Your concern is about the level 
of penalty per conviction. That information 
I cannot give you right at the momert. Can 
you, Keith? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Oh yes. Granted, they 
were at one time very smal] indeed, and it 
was actually cheaper not to obey the law 
and pay the penalty if caught, I'll grant 
you that. You must not forget the penalties 
are set by the courts of the land and not 
by this branch or the ministry. We can 
make recommendations only to the courts 
and they guard the right to decide ihe 
penalty. 


In the case of workmen today, we have 
a sort of scale of fines we recommend if 
asked for. It’s in the order of $200 for a 
first offender, for a workman. For a_ con- 
tractor, on serious matters like unshored 
trenches, powerline proximity or contact, un- 
grounded tools, lack of safety belts, lack of 
guardrails, the first offender is normally fined 
about $2,000 plus, of course, legal fees and 
delays through being in court to answer 
to the charges. Were getting almost no 
second offenders; about two per cent second 
offenders. 


Mr. di Santo: The point is also that many 
companies prefer to get a conviction rather 
than spend money in order to set up a 
system of safety which will prevent acci- 
dents. I think in that respect we should 
also consider a different role for the Ministry 
of Labour because it’s my impression that 
as far as safety is concerned, what you are 
doing is trying to sell the public the idea 
that you are educating the workers to avoid 
accidents. Most of your programmes, through 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board or the 
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Construction Safety Association, 
grammes of education. 

What that amounts to, to me, is an 
enormous amount of money saved by the 
industry which doesn’t buy safety equip- 
ment and doesn’t respect the safety regula- 
tions. On the other hand, the firms put the 
burden on the workers because when an 
accident happens they say, “It’s your fault.” 
As a matter of fact, most of the companies 
have safety people—and I can bring you 
examples and evidence of this—whose role 
is to go around and take pictures of workers 
presumably doing a job in the wrong way 
and in a dangerous way. If something hap- 
pens they want to prove it was the worker’s 
fault. 


I think you should reverse the trend and 
education is important. I agree with that, but 
the onus should be put on the company be- 
cause if accidents happen it’s the company’s 
fault and for that reason enforcement be- 
comes crucial, I do realize that now the 
situation is much better than three years ago 
when inspectors were hired by the munic- 
ipalities and we had hockey referees who 
were safety inspectors. Today, even though 
there is a possibility of a political appoint- 
ment, at least we have uniformity throughout 
the province. 


What I’m not satisfied with is the fact 
that the inspectors, both in number and the 
use of their power, cannot really operate 
effectively on the construction sites especially 
at this time when we have an economic re- 
cession. In order to get work, the companies 
have to lower their bids and, therefore, can- 
not spend enough money in those areas which 
are not essential for the construction of build- 
ings. One of the areas, unfortunately, is 
safety and they try to save money on safety. 


At this moment the role of the safety in- 
spectors becomes very important and I would 
like to ask you what your feelings are about, 
one, shifting the role of the minister from 
education to enforcement, and two, giving 
more powers to the safety inspectors? 


[1:00] 


are pro- 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I believe very strongly 
that the role of the ministry has been equally 
active in both directions—both in education 
of the worker and of the employer and en- 
forcement of the law. If you look at the sta- 
t'stical information which is available in the 
Province in Ontario, you will realize that in 
terms of construction safety this province is 
probably the safest jurisdiction in which to 
work in construction. The fatality rate in the 
Province of Ontario is less than one-half per 
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100,000 construction workers than it is for 
the whole of Canada and less than one-third 
per 100,000 construction workers than it is 
for the United States. 


Mr. di Santo: But fatalities are extreme 
cases. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But they are a meas- 
ure of the accident rate within the construc- 
tion industry and certainly a measure of the 
enforcement of the regulations regarding safe- 
ty in construction. 


I will agree with you, as Mr. Cleverdon 
has, that previously we perhaps weren’t as 
vigorous in this area. But I think the whole 
thrust of increased inspection, and increased 
surveillance of those companies known to 
have tried to evade construction laws, or 
safety laws at least, has been pretty effec- 
tive. That’s the direction in which we're go- 
ing right now. I agree that this is the right 
direction to go, to make sure the companies 
are aware of their responsibilities. However. 
I would not in any way downgrade the need 
for an education programme to inform the 
workers of their personal responsibility for 
safety maintenance and for safety on the job. 
I think that’s equally important. 


Mr. 
o clock. 


Chairman: It is now just past 1} 


Mr. Bounsall: Could I just slip in one more 
question here? Has the frequency gone down. 
that is the number of lost time injuries per 
—what is it, million manhours? How was the 
frequency during the year we're in, as com- 
pared to the previous year? It was 63, } 
believe. 


Mr. Cleverdon: I don’t have the current 
figure on that, Mr. Bounsall, but the trend 
has been downwards steadily at roughly 3.5 
per cent per year for the past five years and 
the trend curves are dipping more steeply in 
the last two years, We're seeing the effect 
of our enforcement now. It takes a while for 
it to catch up to us. 


On the matter of fatalities, this is worth 
mentioning to you. Last year the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board took in $51 million in 
compensation in the construction industry and 
paid out $46 million in claims. The balance 
was the budget for the safety association and 
overhead. Of that payout figure I gave you, 
exactly half of it went to only four per cent 
of all the accidents, the fatalities and the 
permanent disabilities. Our thrust in our in- 
spection programmes have been largely in the 
areas that we call the killers and maimers. 
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If we get those things cut down, we get 
a far better return for our investment in our 
inspection function. They’re coming first. 


It has got to the point today where there 
is virtually mandatory prosecution for un- 
shored trenches, power line contact, lack of 
guardrails, lack of safety belts and that kind 
of thing. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s now after 1 p.m. Id 
like to remind the committee that we will 
continue with the estimates of this ministry, 
commencing again this Wednesday immedi- 
ately following the question period. We will 
meet Wednesday afternoon and Wednesday 
evening. 


The committee adjourned at 1:05 p.m. 
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LEGISECATURE OF ‘ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:25 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
order as I see we now have a quorum. 

We have nine days left to complete the 
Ministry of Labour and also the ministries of 
Energy and Housing. If I might take the 
liberty of making a suggestion—and again I 
will say it is up to the committee—if the 
Labour estimates are completed tomorrow 
night at 6 o'clock, that would mean three 
and a half days for Labour. Then the com- 
mittee would continue Friday, Monday and 
Tuesday, and that would be three and a half 
days for Energy and would still leave four 
days for Housing. I have discussed it with 
some members of the committee, and if we 
could come close to this, I think it would be 
helpful in considering all the estimates. 


Mr. Wildman: When is the day for the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board? 


Mr. Chairman: The date for the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board is Nov. 26. It 
has been suggested we meet from 10 to 12 
and from 2 to 6. 


Mr. Laughren: On that point, Mr. Chair- 
man, I don’t think in my wildest imagination 
that I could see the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board being dealt with in one day during 
those hours. I would request that we con- 
sider the problems of the board for more 
than one day, if it seems necessary: to the 
members of the committee. Would that be 
acceptable? 


Mr. Chairman: I would have to say, Mr. 
Laughren, that I know this was discussed 
this morning at a meeting of the committee 
chairman and the House leaders and I was 
left with the impression that we had only 
one day. If it is the wish of the committee 
for me to go back to them, I'd be glad to 
do that. 
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Mr. Laughren: I can speak only as one 
member of the Legislature, not of the com- 
mittee, that I just can’t imagine, given the 
problems at the board these days, we could 
deal with it in one day. I just think you are 
going to cut off a lot of members who wish 
to bring up problems and offer alternatives 
or solutions even. 


Mr. Bounsall: I would say the same thing, 
Mr. Chairman. Perhaps at your next meeting 
you might discuss it, and we will certainly 
talk to our House leader on the subject. Last 
year in a rather unstructured way it took a 
week at least. I clearly remember a week 
and it may have gone over into the next one 
as well. To have one day is just not giving 
it an airing at all. Secondly, I think with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board one can per- 
haps structure things. I don’t think it needed 
to have taken all that length of time, pro- 
vided it was structured under various topic 
headings, but certainly one day, structured 
or not, is not enough time for the WCB. 


Mr. Chairman: I would say, first of all, 
that I'll take the suggestion back to the House 
leaders who, I must say, originally agreed to 
extend the work time of this committee from 
seven days to 14 days and now have extended 
it another day. I would be very glad to take 


it back and bring back their recommendation. 


Mr. Bounsall: Did you want a motion or a 
general agreement from the committee that 
we finish by 6 tomorrow? 


[3:30] 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bounsall moved that 


the committee endeavour to finish the Labour 
estimates by 6 o'clock tomorrow afternoon. 


Any opposed? Let’s do it that way. Any 
opposed? 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: All right, we will continue 
with the estimates of the Ministry of Labour. 


On vote 2102: 


Mr. Chairman: We are on item 1. 
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Mr. Bounsall: We had finished construc- 
tion safety, had we? 


Mr. Chairman: No. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
some information on the Italian information 
project that is taking place. I gather this is 
a new Canadian worker’s safety research 
project. Is it in the pilot stage? I have a 
couple of questions on it. I gather the fund- 
ing is $100,000 for press, radio and TV. I 
would like to know some of the specifics of 
the programme. Just what are we getting 
for $100,000? What is planned in this pilot 
plan, in this pilot project on this safety 
programme? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, there 
are, in fact, several directions to this project. 
One is a specific information service, via all 
media, specifically to those construction work- 
ers, those workers, in fact, who are Italian 
speaking originally, because of our concern 
that perhaps it was a little more difficult for 
them to understand their own individual 
roles as involved and concerned workers who 
should be aware of the problems which their 
place of employment may be raising. 


I think that it looks as though it should 
be a very good programme and I think, per- 
haps what I should do is allow the deputy 
minister to elaborate a little bit upon it. But 
then there is yet another programme which 
is involved with Italian workers in construc- 
tion which is going through another agency. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I take it the pro- 
gramme you are talking about is the one 
where we were encouraged, about a year 
ago, by people in the Italian community, as 
well as the Consul General in Toronto, to 
take advantage of what was really an offer 
from them to assist us in the problems of 
integrating immigrant Italian workers into the 
working environment, particularly as it re- 
lated to construction safety. Dialogue with 
representatives of that community has been 
going on now for nearly a year. It is oriented 
toward what might be called the cultural 
shock problems of Italians emigrating to 
Canada and working in construction, par- 
ticularly as it relates to language and ethnic 
differences. 


It is designed to help us enforce the 
construction safety legislation. The emphasis 
is on making sure that workers and em- 
ployers in a work-setting where there are 
significant numbers of Italian-Canadians and 
Italian immigrants, landed immigrants, under- 


stand their rights and responsibilities under 
the Construction Safety Act. It is not, in the 
strictest sense of the word, meant to be a 
kind of accident prevention or safety educa- 
tion programme. That remains the respon- 
sibility of the Construction Safety Association, 
operating under the wing of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


It is much more oriented toward a better 
enforcement of the Construction Safety Act as 


_ it relates to these people. It has reached the 


stage now where a kind of plan has been 
developed involving a communications pro- 
gramme aimed at both employers and em- 
ployees where there are significant numbers 
of Italian immigrants, which will include 
both printed and radio and television com- 
munications in their language, using, where 
possible, radio and television stations that are 
beamed at that kind of community. 


I don’t know how much more you would 
want to know of a specific nature. It has 
reached the stage now where the actual 
advertisements and so forth would begin to 
surface in about two or three months. Up 
until now, it has been very much in the 
planning stage, making sure we are all clear 
on our objectives and outlining a kind of plan 
of attack. That plan of attack has just been 
put into its final draft form within the last 
week or so. It is now in the hands of the 
people who have served on the steering and 
advisory committees, representatives of man- 
agement and labour and the community 
generally. 


Mr. Bounsall: So, it is very much in the 
planning stage stil]. Does it plan to have 
advertisements in the Italian language news- 
papers? Is this the place where you are 
putting the newspaper advertisements—in all 
of the Italian language newspapers? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Can you answer that? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Yes, we are using three 
media. First of all, television and the news- 
papers. There are two journals, a magazine, 
and two TV stations in the Toronto-Hamilton 
market. Then, we are going over to radio— 
in the going to work and coming from work 
time—roughly in April. Our current plan is 
for November through until May of next 
year. It is being funded from part of the 
construction safety vote—partly on this year 
and partly the votes for next year. 


One more small point. A hot-line telephone 
number is being given out in the media. If 
you call that number in the daytime, you get 
an Italian girl speaking to you in your own 
language. You can take down your complaint 
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or your request for help in Italian; and it is 
being answered after hours by a tape-recorded 
announcement in Italian, saying that if it 
can't wait until the next morning, have some 
English-speaking person phone the Queen’s 
Park switchboard number for you. You will 
then be put onto an Italian person at home. 


Mr. Bounsall: Is this mainly the Toronto- 
Hamilton area then? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Initially, yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: Initially, for the whole six 
months of the programme? 


Mr. Cleverdon: That’s the current plan, 
yes, 


Mr. Bounsall: Is it piloted in the sense 
that you are looking at it to see how success- 
ful this is before you send it to other areas 
in the province? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That’s one of the ob- 
jectives, yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: I have one more question, 
but other people probably have some on the 
specifics. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: It’s piloted really in 
two senses. One, to see if it’s an effective 
programme. Two, perhaps to see if it may be 
useful for people with a different ethnic 
origin, even though at the moment it’s en- 
tirely directed at the one ethnic community— 
because of how it came to pass. 


Mr. Bounsall: Are you looking at it from 
the point of view of extending it to the in- 
dustrial safety programme—the rights under 
the Act involved there? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I can answer that in 
a more general way by saying that in the 
industrial safety area we are aware that we 
haven't done very much in the way of good 
communications, other than making the Act 
available to everybody who should have one 
and by word of mouth through the inspectors. 
We really haven’t engaged in much of what 
might be called an information programme 
in the industrial safety area, involving dif- 
ferent forms of communication. We do hope 
to do some more of that. In fact, we are ask- 
ing for money in next year’s budget for that 
very purpose, and it will relate to the re- 
organization of the ministry that has been 
discussed earlier where the information func- 
tion is now going to be an integral part of 
the delivery function in the field. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s all on that topic. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini. 


Mr. Mancini: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to talk a little bit 
about the future of construction safety. If 
we are going to talk about that, we are going 
to have to discuss what is being done now 
in certain areas. I would like to know from 
the minister if there are any safety educa- 
tion classes being included in apprenticeship 
training for all trades. Is this being done or 
is there any plan for this being done in the 
future? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I can’t tell you wheth- 
er there are any as an integral part of the 
apprenticeship training programme at the 
moment. 


Mr. Mancini: Maybe one of your aides 
might be able to help. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: The difficulty is that 
apprenticeship training is not a responsibility 
of our ministry and hasn’t been for nearly 
four years, so I couldn’t really tell you what 
they are currently doing. You might ask the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities that. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: Which is one of our main 
criticisms. 


Mr. Mancini: Maybe the new minister 
might look at this in a different light. 


Also, another question along the same level. 
I don’t know exactly how much training these 
professional engineers have, who design pro- 
jects, etc. But are there any courses at the 
college level which are in accordance to 
graduating? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Not to my knowledge. We 
did a pilot one-day course, one day a week, 
over about two months at Queen’s in the last 
year to start. 


Mr. Mancini: I find this thing very amaz- 
ing that we spend so much money paying 
out to injured workers. These gentlemen said 
here today that it’s going to take more than 
one day just to discuss the problems of a 
workmen’s compensation. Yet we are not mov- 
ing into an area to train new young people 
wh» are coming into the work force. I think 
that is where you have to start. I think the 
man who has already been working for the 
last 25 years—all we can do is to help him 
if he gets hurt and, maybe, train him now. 
But I think that the new people coming out 
would have to be trained before they are 
on the job and made very safety conscious. 
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I would like to ask one more question of 
the minister. Has it been the policy of the 
ministry and, if not, do you plan to change 
this policy so that you can, to meet the con- 
struction association safety people of the prov- 
ince on a regular basis when you plan to 
improve methods of legislation? When new 
parts of legislation come before the House, 
have you ever thought of talking to the peo- 
ple who are directly involved with the work- 
ings of the outcome? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, the 
Labour Safety Council includes members of 
the construction industry in the Province of 
Ontario and the Construction Safety Asso- 
ciation and that group does meet regularly. 
We are informed regularly of their recom- 
mendations so that they do have very definite 
direct input into the development of new 
legislation regarding construction safety. 


Mr. Mancini: And these people encourage 
new legislation? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, vigorously. 


Mr. Mancini: Fine. Then I would like to 
get back to the point that I made the other 
day about the public utilities and the con- 
struction people. I'd like to know why at that 
particular point in time—the 12 months or 18 
months—Mr. Cleverdon didn’t take their pro- 


posal as seriously as it should have been 
taken? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would doubt that it 
hasn’t been taken seriously. The proposal has 
been referred to the appropriate ministry be- 
cause it is actually within another ministry 
that the responsibility for that Act exists. We 
referred it, with recommendations that it be 
examined, and hopefully something is going 
to happen to it. 


Mr. Mancini: Do you foresee in the near 
future you yourself taking this under your 
own wing? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I foresee in the near 


future that it will come to policy field dis- 
cussion, yes. 


Mr. Mancini: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lupusella. 


Mr. Lupusella: I would like to ask the 
deputy minister from what time to what time 
those programmes are going to be delivered 
on radio and television? Actually I never 
heard about those programmes, but if they 
are going to be delivered during the day I 


don’t think the workers are going to be at 
home for such programmes. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: No, I understood Mr. 
Cleverdon to say—if you're talking about the 
radio programmes—that they will be delivered 
at a time in the morning or evening when 
it is believed that the workers are travelling 
ty or from work in their cars. 


Mr. Lupusella: I don’t think they're going 
to be at home during the day. I would like 
to ask a specific question. What time do you 
deliver such programmes to the radio? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: For one thing I’m 
not sure that the times are actually set. 


Mr. Lupusella: Otherwise, there is going 
to be a waste of money as well. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I can assure you that 
we appreciate what you're saying. We have 
every intention of delivering these programmes 
at the time when they’re most likely to be 
heard by the workers at whom they’re aimed. 
We don’t plan to deliver them in the middle 
of the day—at least, in terms of radio. 


Mr. Lupusella: I realize that. You are 
aware of the programme so you must also 
know the time when they are going to be 
delivered. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Maybe someone in 
this room does. Were you here when we dis- 
cussed this a few minutes ago? 


Mr. Lupusella: No. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I explained that we 
were really only at the stage where the plan 
has been finalized. The radio commercials, if 
I may call them that, will not be aired until 
probably April. We really haven’t reached 
the point where we’ve worked out such de- 
tails as the exact hour and minute when they 
will be aired. We'll certainly bear in mind 
what you've said and see that they're done 
at a time when they’re likely to be heard. 


Mr. Mancini: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. Maybe you could let the hon. 
member know when you find out. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Surely. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. di Santo. 


Mr. di Santo: I have just a few questions 
to ask the minister. May I ask how many 
cases of accidents were investigated during 
the last year? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: In construction safety? 
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Mr. di Santo: In construction safety, yes. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: All accidents were 
investigated. Do you mean how many _ in- 
vestigations were carried out? 


Mr. di Santo: How many accidents were 
investigated? What is the number of accidents 
investigated? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Cleverdon can 
tell you that. 


Mr. Cleverdon: Yes. Our source of data 
is received from the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board on a daily basis—a Xerox copy of 
what’s called form 7. That’s the employer’s 
claim for a lost-time injury. Some are not 
allowed, subsequently. We can’t tell that, of 
course. In turn, a copy of those are sent to 
our field staff. There were roughly 18,800 
in calendar 1974, that’s within one per cent. 
The trend downward is about 3.5 per cent 
per year for the past five years, per 100,000 
workmen. 

[3:45] 

You have to plug in a number to allow for 
the growth of the work force. The actual 
numbers appear about level but the work 
force is growing at roughly 3.5 per cent per 
year. Which ones are investigated is a matter 
of discretion by the district managers. Some 
are quite minor and don't warrant investiga- 
tion, or are so stale in time as not to warrant 
trying to go in to look at them. 

All fatal are investigated. All critical are 
investigated; that means likely to die. Certain 
of what we call the “killer type” are investi- 
gated, such as power-line contacts and that 
kind of thing. There are many that are bruises 
and cuts and scrapes and investigation would 
not really be of any use to us at all. They 
aren't investigated but they are recorded. 


Mr. di Santo: As far as this type of pro- 
gramme is concerned, I should make a pre- 
liminary remark that I think that it’s not the 
best way to put it. The minister puts it that 
the workers have a little bit of difficulty to 
understand. I don’t think that that’s the prob- 
lem. I think the workers understand very well 
what they are doing and quite often they pay 
for the accidents in which they are involved. 
In the last 12 months we had 54 on the con- 
struction sites. I think that it’s a programme 
of communication which is a different prob- 
lem and which involves both the employers 
and the workers. I think that this programme 
is valuable, if it is enforcing the Construction 
Safety Act. 
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As I said the other day, I think that we 
are putting too much emphasis on education 
—which is important. I don’t disagree with the 
minister. It is important to have education, 
to have the workers aware of what’s happen- 
ing to them if an accident is going to happen. 
I am firmly convinced that the primary and 
final responsibility should be with the com- 
panies because we don’t have to under-evalu- 
ate that when we are talking of the construc- 
tion industry, we are talking of investment of 
money and returns and profit. In order to set 
up all the kinds of equipment to make a con- 
struction site safe, the companies have to in- 
vest money. I think the primary responsibility 
of your department, of the Ministry of Labour, 
is to make sure that the workplace is safe. I 
think the enforcement of the Construction 
Safety Act is extremely important. I should 
say that it isn’t very clear to me. Of course 
as I said before, I welcome this programme 
even though I am not very familiar with it. 
I understand that it comes: at a late date. 


The workers we are talking about are be- 
coming older and older because the people 
who are now in the construction industry 
from this particular country, Italy, are those 
who came in the late 50s or early 60s. Any- 
way, there is always time to start and I wel- 
come this programme. I would like to ask 
the minister when you talk about enforcing 
the Construction Safety Act, can you give us 
more details and how it will work. Are you 
talking only of advertising and television pro- 
grammes or is the ministry going to undertake 
a different kind of action in order to reach 
these workers? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, in addi- 
tion to the activity which has been mentioned, 
of course the Construction Safety Act has 
been more vigorously enforced in the past 
several years with a difference in the ap- 
proach to the delineation of hazards, a differ- 
ence in approach to the pursuit of fining em- 
ployers who did not in fact comply with the 
construction safety standards. This is yet an- 
other step, we feel, in the area of enforce- 
ment because if the worker is more aware of 
the employer’s responsibility and particularly 
if the worker is unsuccessful in persuading 
the employer to comply with the construction 
safety regulations, then he is going to be in- 
formed that he has yet another channel which 
he may pursue, which is directly to the min- 
istry, so that the ministry can take some ac- 
tion on his behalf. 

I would point out to you that your figure 
of 54 deaths, I think, is incorrect for the year 
1974, It may be in the newspaper but I don’t 
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believe everything that’s in newspapers, do 
you? 


Mr. di Santo: It is in the last 12 months. I 
am a newspaperman and I believe in news- 
papers. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Your background is 
somewhat different from mine. 


Mr. di Santo: May I ask then what the fig- 
ures are in the last 12 months? I understand in 
the first six months of this year it’s 18. I'd 
like to know what’s the figure for the last 12 
months. 


Mr. Cleverdon: Yes, I can answer off the 
top of my head, if I may be trusted with 
that right now. We compile our data for 
fatalities and for prosecutions on a calendar 
year’s basis, not fiscal, to maintain continuity 
with the old municipal inspection system. I’m 
going to talk on that basis. In calendar 1973, 
there were 54 construction deaths in Ontario, 
nine of which were not covered under the old 
Act by comparison purposes, all occurring 
after Aug. 1. In 1974, there were 45 or a drop 
of nine. In 1975 to the end of September, 
there were 35, down from 37 a year ago. 


Mr. Lupusella: It seems that throughout 
this committee we have been talking about 
implementation of this Construction Safety 
Act. It seems that the member for Downs- 
view (Mr. di Santo) at the last meeting 
raised the problem of three workers dying 
in London, I think, in construction. The 
owner of the building was taken to the 
court and was fined $200. For the employer 
it’s more convenient to pay $200 rather than 
to implement the construction safety regula- 
tions. What I’m suggesting is that the min- 
ister should implement some kind of regula- 
tions which are going to raise the fine for 
those employers who are not respecting the 
Construction Safety Act, rather than to give 
to the employer the chance to pay $200, 
without giving a damn about three workers 
dying on the job. : 


Hon. B. Stephenson: First, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may say before I turn things over to 
Mr. Cleverdon who knows about that acci- 
dent specifically, it is not the ministry's 
prerogative to set the fines for those actions 
which appear before the courts. That is the 
court's responsibility. 


Mr. Lupulsella; So why do we need the 
Construction Safety Act? 


_ Hon. B. Stephenson: Because we are try- 
ing to prevent accidents. 


Mr. Lupusella: It is just a formality. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, it is not a for- 
mality at all. I might ask Mr. Cleverdon 
to respond because he does know about this. 


Mr. Cleverdon: You are referring, I be- 
lieve, sir, to the accident in Hamilton on 
Sept. 9, 1974, at 180 Bold St. 


Mr. Lupusella: Right. 


Mr. Cleverdon: The owner was killed in 
the accident. 


Mr. Lupusella: Three workers were killed. 


Mr. Cleverdon: He was killed himself. He 
was the president of 180 Bold St. Ltd. and 
a well-known local building contractor. The 
other two who were killed were a factory 
employee whose firm was on strike and who 
was working as a labourer temporarily, and 
a crane operator who had crossed to look at 
the operation. He wasn‘t working there at 
all; he was a spectator. 

What actually happened there, and I was 
at the inquest as well, was that the con- 
tractor who was killed was clearly warned 
beforehand by his engineer not to attempt 
to cut the north bank on Hunter St. to more 
than 45 deg. He ignored that warning com- 
pletely to get more garage space. He waited 
until after wed made our last inspection 
from the construction safety branch and the 
building inspection of the city of Hamilton 
and then put a backhoe back in and dug 20 
ft into the north bank, changing its slope to 
about 70 deg from 45. 

His forming contractor refused to work 
down there to build the form work for him, 
so he did it himself. He built the forms him- 
self with the labourer helping him and he 
got away with part of it. He got the side 
wall built and*part of the end wall built 
before the whole thing caved in, burying 
all three of them. The charges were laid not 
by us but by the city of Hamilton for a 
building bylaw contravention and the fine 
was $300 not $200. 


Mr. Lupusella: It was $200. 
Mr. Cleverdon: I’m sorry, it’s $300. 


Mr. Lupusella: I can collect such details 
to talk about the accident if you want me 
to do so. It was $200 and I don’t know what 
the Ministry of Labour has been doing at 
that time to penalize the employer. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The employer, in fact, 
paid the supreme penalty. He got killed in 


the accident, 
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Mr. Lupusella: But three workers had been 
killed. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No. One worker and 
one observer and one worker who was work- 
ing I gather as—he was on strike at the time? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Yes, he was. 


Mr. Lupusella: I am going to collect more 
information about this accident because I 
don’t think I had clarification at that time 
of what the Minister of Labour has been 
doing in that respect. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: May I comment? I 
think I understand the point you are mak- 
ing and that is you think the fines are too 
small in a case where there is a fatality. 
As the minister has explained, that is a 
function of the courts. The law could be 
changed, presumably, to have a minimum 
fine but that has been considered in conjunc- 
tion with the Attorney General. It’s gener- 
ally felt that minimum fines are counter- 
productive because what happens when you 
have a minimum fine is that the court quite 
often fails to convict. 


Mr. Lupusella: Is the Minister of Labour 
moving in such direction to raise the pen- 
alties for those employers who are not re- 
specting the Construction Safety Act? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Mr. Cleverdon can 
tell you in some detail, and maybe we should 
let him, what we have been doing in the last 
year to increase the number of violations of 
the Act which are taken into the courts; the 
sort of success we’ve had in getting prosecu- 
tions and the kind of fines we’ve been getting 
which, frankly, although you might not re- 
gard them as large, have been getting larger 
than they used to be. We've had some not 
insignificant fines in the order of several 
thousands of dollars. Do you want to elabor- 
ate on that, Steve? 


Mr. Cleverdon: Yes, gladly, sir. Under the 
previous inspection system which until two 
years ago was almost entirely municipal, it 
was claimed they made about 200,000 in- 
spections a year. They wrote directions on 
only about 20,000 of them. The best year 
ever before for fines was 1971 with, I think, 
$72,000, rounded off, in fines. Normally it 
was around $20,000 to $30,000 a year. Here 
are the comparison figures. 


For calendar 1974, our first full year in 
operation, with only 80 per cent of our staff 
recruited for part of the year, here are the 
actual figures: We laid 916 charges; we had 
446 convictions; there were 256 still not heard 


at the end of the year. During the year, on 
those convictions $141,294 was levied. By 
comparison, here is the first nine months of 
this year which I think is even more drama- 
tic. Just give me a moment until I check 
my figures—here are the figures for the first 
nine months of the current year. We had an 
increase in convictions compared to the nine 
months of last year from 203 to 767. 


Mr. Lupusella: How many convictions? 


Mr. Cleverdon: That is the number of con- 
victions I am talking about—almost 342 times 
as many. The fines increased for the same 
nine months from $66,729 to $177.670. There 
currently are some 500 cases backlogged be- 
fore the courts right now which are being 
heard as fast as possible. 

Getting back to your particular point, we 
consider unshored excavation and trenches 
one of the three main causes of death and 
they have been for the last 12 years in On- 
tario. As current branch policy, there is an 
automatic prosecution of a contractor caught 
in that situation. There has to be a very good 
reason why he is not prosecuted. It has to be 
approved by the manager for the district and 
by the regional engineer as well before they 
are not prosecuted. 

When they are, if our advice is sought by 
the courts—and some do and some don't as 
you have been told by the minister—if our 
advice is sought by the courts we are press- 
ing for fines of between $2,000 and $5,000 
for a first offender. There was a fine of 
$6,000 levied last week in Peterborough 
against a contractor and a further one of 
$200 against the foreman. 


Mr. Lupusella: I realize that so many in- 
spections took place in the last nine months 
but what I am trying to say is that a lot 
of people are dying on the job and we must 
be concerned about them. If the minister is 
going to take a certain position to change— 
what is it? The civil courts, the acts in the 
courts—you mentioned that there are some 
things which must be changed in the courts? 


[4:00] 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is the court’s pre- 
rogative to set the fine, unless a minimum 
fine is recommended by the Ministry of La- 
bour. And as the deputy minister just told 
you, it was felt that suggesting a minimum 
fine was counter-productive—because that 
might be the fine that is levied in all cases. 

What is happening is many more employ- 
ers are being charged than were charged be- 
for because the inspections are more 
thorough; they are directing every single in- 
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fraction much more regularly than they were 
before. As a result of this, more cases are 
going to court and heavier fines are being 
levied. I think the effectiveness of this is 
being demonstrated by the fact that the num- 
bers of fatalities are decreasing yearly. 


Mr. Bounsall: Just one last question. Last 
year, Mr. Cleverdon, you brought up the 
term “frequency” as the measure of the con- 
struction safety situation in the province, 
defining that as the number of lost-time in- 
juries per million manhours worked, and 
quoted a figure of 63. Is there any improve- 
ment on thatP They went from a low of 
injuries in the landscaping field to a high in 
the demolition field. But has there been any 
change in the overall figure? 


Mr. Cleverdon: I’m not aware of the most 
recent figure, Mr. Bounsall, on that. There’s 
a slight downward trend from my last dis- 
cussion with the Construction Safety Asso- 
ciation who keep the records for that. The 
unfortunate part of that figure is that there’s 
no accurate basis for it. Volunteer employers 
who take part in the programme give us de- 
tailed figures—I think we can trust their 
figures, but all don’t take part in the pro- 
gramme, and until they all do, we can’t be 
sure. 


We know, for example, of one prominent 
construction company whose frequency in the 
last year was seven, where the mean was 
63. I know of one more that’s over 300. We 
get wide discrepancies from one company to 
another. Some companies have changed own- 
ership and have dropped dramatically—from 
in the order of 150 down to around 25 in a 
five-year period—because of company policy. 
But the overall figure is still too high in my 
opinion, something in the order of 60. 


Mr. Bounsall: You're in possession of some 
figures of companies with 150 or 200—do you 
do anything special with these companies to 
see that it’s brought down? At some point 
you become aware of a 200 figure; how does 
the action change toward them? 


Mr. Cleverdon: I hate to tell you, but we 
do know a great deal about the industry and 
about the bad guys out there. We’re watch- 
ing them very carefully. 


If you co-operate with our inspector and 
have very few contraventions, your inspection 
frequency is dropped down considerably. 
You give us a hard time, we’re back every 
week. 


Right now, on the Spadina subway project 
there are three main contractors working. It’s 
a very important public project. To keep on 
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top of it we’re inspecting all three parts of 
that job once a week. Until quite recently 
that applied as well to the CN tower—now 
it has been slowed down a little bit. 


Where there’s a major job or a particularly 
hazardous kind of job or we’ve got a known, 
dangerous employer—and we know who they 
are, I can convince you of that—we watch 
them very carefully. In fact, one I’m thinking 
of in one city had three convictions in a 
matter of three or four weeks—one was $800, 
one was $5,000, one was $2,000—he went 
bankrupt the next week. That was about a 
year ago. 


Mr. Bounsall: How many bankruptcies? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I don’t think that’s 
what he said. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, the whole 
tenor of the discussion just previous to Mr. 
Bounsall’s question in regard to what Mr. 
Lupusella was saying, bothered me. We were 
talking about people’s lives and people were 
saying it wasn’t as bad as it sounded because 
the employer had died—I know that wasn’t 
what you were saying, but that’s what it 
sounded like—it seems unfortunate to me, if 
we are depending on the Almighty to bring 
about the punishments if they are necessary. 
It makes no difference who died, the point 
is that it is certainly within the court’s realm 
to decide what the fine should be, but it’s 
also within your purview to approach the 
Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry), the 
Solicitor General (Mr. MacBeth) and _ the 
other members of the cabinet to suggest 
that the law can be changed. 


Your comments about a minimum fine in- 
dicated that you thought that would lead to 
fewer convictions. If that is the case, then 
perhaps we have to look very closely at our 
whole judicial system. The purpose of a 
minimum fine, if you have it, is to make it 
so serious that the employer will not risk it. 
If the fine is not that serious then you're 
going to have more deaths on the job, and 
as you said, you’ve got a range from seven 
to 300 with employers. Obviously, then, when 
you're dealing with employers who are in the 
same field, the onus is on the employer. The 
employer determines, to a large extent, the 
way the Act is followed on the job. It is his 
responsibility and it’s time that the courts 
and the ministry took that very seriously into 
account and said, all right, this person, if he 
is contravening the Act, is going to pay and 
he’s going to pay heavily and we don’t have 
to wait until he dies to say, all right he’s 
been paid for his transgressions. 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, I 
think that’s precisely what we have been say- 
ing, in terms of increasing enforcement and 
the increasing level of fines. I don’t disagree 
with you in any way. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay, I accept that, but the 
point is, your comment about certain employ- 
ers with the 300 frequency, if you have a 
volunteer giving information who has got 
that kind of a frequency, what on earth fre- 
quency have you got from the ones who re- 
fuse to give information? That’s just com- 
pletely unbelievable. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, no, that isn’t 
what Mr. Cleverdon said, that it was volun- 
teer companies that were giving that kind of 
information. 


Mr. Wildman: Obviously if they're going 
to volunteer—excuse me, if they're going to 
volunteer—they must be interested in pro- 
ducing a good, safe environment or they 
wouldn’t be involved in the programme, but 
if you have someone who refuses to get in- 
volved, that would indicate to me less interest 
in safety— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: And therefore more 
inspections, more charges and heavier fines, 
and that’s precisely what happens. 


Mr. Wildman: Good. Okay, I’ve made my 
point. We obviously can’t have an inspector 
on the job every day. Somehow we have to 
improve the situation. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think in some in- 
stances that I have heard about in the last 
four or five weeks, in some construction sites 
there has been an inspector on the job almost 
every day. 


Mr. Lupusella: And half a million people 
are getting injured every year. That’s what 
is happening. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But you must remem- 
ber that 60 per cent of all of the injuries 
that proceed through our Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board require no time off on the 
part of the workers, so that the injuries are 
not, in fact, serious injuries; they are bruises 
and scrapes and cuts—and they shouldn’t hap- 
pen either, I would agree with you. 


Mr. Lupusella: We have 6,000 widows in 
this province, if I don’t make a mistake on 
statistics, whose husbands died on the job. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Pursuing the same thing 
for a moment, there’s something just not 
right here. I really don’t understand the 


counter-productive argument. You told us 
that there were 446 convictions, and an in- 
crease to $141,294 in fines last year. If my 
simple arithmetic is right, that’s $316 on 
average for the fines, and if the fine was 
only $200 or $300 where there were three 
people killed, and I don’t think the owner 
of the outfit is one of those who died, then 
they were fined a hell of a lot less for what, 
obviously, just from your description, is a 
serious infraction than they should have been 
in a case like that. 


It seems to me that if you’ve got firms that 
are as high on inspections as some of them 
you've said and have to be inspected, or if 
you have a case where they’re proved at fault 
and you have a fatality in a construction 
problem, then what is wrong? I want to ask 
the question, does the Minister of Labour 
have the authority to set minimum fines? I 
think you can very easily set certain catego- 
ries where there is a fatality or where you 
have an inspection rate that has to go up to 
50 or 60 or 70, then when they’re nailed, 
they should be nailed with a fine that’s 
maybe a minimum of $10,000 to $20,000. 
Something that’s visible like that is going to 
have a heck of a lot more impact than 
taking your chance in court on the fines. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: It would be helpful, 
I think, if we could set aside this case that 
you described. I think we’ve discussed it 
fairly fully. I can’t comment further, other 
than to say, you know, the court in its wis- 
dom decided that a $200 fine was adequate 
in a case where the firm that was being 
fined was essentially a one-man firm and that 
man was dead. It seems to me it’s under- 
standable why the court wouldn’t bother to 
set a punitive fine in a case where the 
really effective fine should be levied against 
someone who is dead. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Even on an overall basis— 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I don’t think we should 
govern our whole programme by that case 
and— 


Mr. Mackenzie: —if we have fined $142,000 
and we have had 54 fatalities last year and 
an average of $316 a conviction—even if we 
haven’t had 54, what we have paid out in 
benefits alone, I am sure, is a hell of a lot 
more than we have ever recovered from 
people who have been convicted of— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think the significant 
statistics are those that Mr. Cleverdon men- 
tioned to you regarding the first nine months 
of this year, in which the increase in fines 
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was very much larger than the figures which 
you mentioned for 1974. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You mean 767 convictions 
and $177,000 in fines? I think it is actually 
less than $316. 


Mr. Bounsall: The average is less. 
Mr. Mackenzie: The average is less? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Perhaps it would be 
helpful if Mr. Cleverdon explained the range 
of offences for which you can be charged 
under this Act. Some of them are obviously 
less serious than others, or some of them are 
cases where the employer is a repeater, in 
which case he would get fined more. 


Mr. Mackenzie: There are not very many 
big ones if those figures are accurate ones— 
$177,000 against 767 convictions. 


Mr. Cleverdon: There is always a danger, of 
course, in dividing something by something 
else and making a conclusion. There is an 
obvious danger there. There is no attempt at 
all made in that number to give you any 
breakdown of the kinds of persons who are 
convicted or the kinds of offences for which 
they are convicted, It’s like lumping together 
murder and drunk driving and that kind of 
thing in an analysis and getting a conclusion 
as to the average fine. In actual fact, two- 
thirds of all those convictions are workmen 
themselves, but the courts are quite reluctant 
to fine them more than $25 or $50 because 
they are quite sympathetic towards the men. 


If they ask our advice—and around Toronto, 
in Mississauga in particular many JPs do—we 
recommend a minimum fine of $200 for a 
workman caught not wearing a hard hat, 
safety boots or a safety belt, for example. We 
recommend for an employer, depending on 
the size of his work force and his general via- 
bility economically, fines of $1,000 to $5,000. 
There is one right now who tried to make a 
plea to bargain with our lawyers and I asked! 
for a $7,000 fine. He wouldn’t accept it. He is 
going to go and try to fight us instead. So 
actually I think the fines today do fit the 
crime and the criminal, as they should do. 


But when you look at them together and 
divide— 


Mr. Mackenzie: What is the largest fine that 
has been assessed? 


Mr. Cleverdon: The largest to date for a 
single incident is $6,200. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 1 carry? Carried. 


Item 2, industrial safety. 
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Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, if there is 
one area in the Ministry of Labour that will 
show whether or not the new Minister of 
Labour will set a precedent for Ministers of 
Labour in Ontario it’s the matter of industrial 
health and safety. Ontario’s record truly is 
shameful, and it doesn’t seem to be getting 
any better. We need not look beyond the as- 
bestos or uranium workers to know that. 


I think part of the problem is the frag- 
mented nature of the responsibilities for in- 
dustrial health. That is quite a serious prob- - 
lem. And while the Ministry of Health has 
indicated it would like to take that problem 
unto itself, that bothers me too. There has 
been a lot of publicity in the last year or so 
about indu trial health; despite that, the Min- 
istry of Health’s budget for occupational 
health has increased from 0.4 per cent to 0.5 
per cent of its budget. I don’t think that indi- 
cates a very serious commitment to turning 
things around in Ontario for workers who 
work under hazardous conditions. So I am 
not at all impressed by the Ministry of 
Health. While the problems of the Ministry 
of Health are not your responsibility, I would 
point out to you that between 1969 and 1972 
the Ministry of Health was aware of the very 
severe dangers to the health of the asbestos 
miners in Reeves township, which just hap- 
pens to lie within the riding of Nickel Belt, 
and did nothing about it. So I am not very 
impressed by the commitment of the Minis- 
ter of Health or the occupational health 
branch of his ministry. 


I think it behoves the Ministry of Labour 
to ensure that all workers in Ontario, regard- 
less of whether they happen to work in a mine 
or in a plant, have proper protection, which 
they certainly have not had in the past. 


[4:15] 


I am not sure if the workers do come under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Health— 
that it is the answer; unless increased pres- 
sure is applied to the ministry in a highly 
political way. I hope that the present Minister 
of Labour would help us in that respect—to 
ensure that the workers in Ontario receive a 
fair shake for their labour. 


I don’t think we know, for example, how 
severe the problem is; and a lot of the prob- 
lems do come within the jurisdiction of this 
ministry. The World Health Organization 
says, for example, that between 75 per cent 
and 90 per cent of all cancer is environmen- 
tally caused. That includes smoking, of 
course. But, nevertheless, it indicates that 
there is a way to prevent cancer, at least to 
a large extent and that we should be moving 
heaven and earth to do what we can to mini- 
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mize the risk. There are areas of industrial 
enterprise where people are only just now 
becoming aware of what could be dangerous. 
It is going to take a major effort on the part 
of all governments, not just the Ontario gov- 
ernment, but other jurisdictions. 


The vinyl chloride industry could very well 
be dangerous—rubber; the woods industry— 
there is an indication of problems there—as- 
bestos; roofing tars; drywalling; coke ovens— 
a serious problem there—textile industries, 
particularly the stay-pressed process for tex- 
tiles. What is required, of course, is a perma- 
nent, viable programme on occupational and 
industrial health. Until we get that, it is go- 
ing to remain fragmented, and Management 
Board will continue to crunch the various 
branches that wish to allocate a very serious 
portion of their resources to industrial health. 


Just one example, if I might, which would 
indicate to you why I am rather critical of 
the Ministry of Health. There is now a 
sputum cytology programme underway for the 
people at Elliot Lake and for the former 
sintering plant workers in Sudbury. That 
involves— 


Mr. Mackenzie: Not the coke ovens. 


Mr. Laughren: —but not the coke ovens. 
That involves about 300 to 400 workers at 
Sudbury and about the same number at Elliot 
Lake, But there is a consensus by almost 
everyone in the field that it is not sufficient, 
that there needs to be a sputum cytology 
programme for all high-risk areas. Surely, we 
know now-—the literature is abundant—about 
the dangers of coke ovens, which my col- 
league from Hamilton will probably talk about 
later. We know the problem there. Yet the 
ministry still has not indicated that there is 
going to be a programme for sputum cytology 
tests for coke-oven workers. Why not? 

There are at least 2,000 workers right now 
in Ontario who can be immediately identified 
as being in high-risk areas and should have 
the sputum cytology programme, They don’t 
have it and one reason, of course, is the occu- 
pational health branch of the Ministry of 
Health went from 0.4 per cent to 0.5 per 
cent which is merely keeping up with the 
rate of inflation. Yet they know the problems. 

We had a very important conference in To- 
ronto a couple of weeks ago with very learned 
papers and learned people discussing the 
whole problem and the literature is now avail- 
able to the layman in language that he can 
understand. So certainly it behoves the Min- 
istry of Labour to involve itself in the protec- 
tion of the workers under its jurisdiction. Yet 
I see no indication that it is being treated in 


a serious way. I really don’t. All I hear is, 
“Don't worry. There is going to be a spirit 
of co-operation.” Well, I want to tell you 
something. I didn’t see the spirit of co-opera- 
tion when that report was suppressed since 
July—the report the Ministry of Health in 
Ontario and the federal government did on 
the risks of living in Sudbury. If that is the 
kind of spirit of co-operation we are talking 
about, we can go back to the old days and 
be just as far ahead. 


We from the Sudbury area have talked long 
and loud about the problems of the miners 
and, so help me, it was worse than pulling 
teeth to get anybody to do anything. “Fine,” 
they said, “That’s the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources.” That in itself 
is a serious problem. He has lost any right 
he ever had to represent workers anywhere. 


The other problem that bothers us a great 
deal in the Sudbury area is industrial deaf- 
ness. It’s a serious problem. I dont know 
how many people there are who go through 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board from the 
mining community, but it is really significant 
because of problems with industrial deafness. 


We know that it is getting more serious 
all the time, and yet the facilities aren’t in 
Sudbury to protect those workers, to test those 
workers properly; the facilities are in Toronto. 
There is no rehabilitation for deaf workers. 
I suppose we can get into it more when we 
get to the compensation board. You know 
how they compute compensation for deaf 
workers? They say that if you are completely 
deaf that’s a 30 per cent disability, Thirty 
per cent! So, if you are 30 per cent deaf, that 
means you get about 10 per cent disability 
under the compensation board. That is a real 
joke, that a man can be totally deaf due to 
industrial noise and he gets a 30 per cent 
disability rating. That, surely, is shameful 
and that is the responsibility of this ministry. 
Surely, we can have some serious changes in 
that respect. 


In the whole area of in-plant pollution, the 
ministry, like other jurisdictions, has relied 
upon setting threshold limit values; for exam- 
ple, for asbestos and so forth, But we know 
that setting threshold limit values does not re- 
move the risk; it doesn’t remove it at all. It 
lowers the risk, but it doesn’t prevent the 
cause of the problem. We know, for example, 
that wearing masks can reduce the problems 
of asbestosis but we don’t think it does reduce 
the cancer. We don’t know that, we have no 
indication of that, according to the experts 
who know more than I do about it. There is 
no safe level, we know that as well. There 
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is no safe level for asbestos pollution; none 
at all. 


I could ask the minister here and now— 
there is an asbestos mine opening up near 
Matachewan and I will bet you that nobody 
knows a bloody thing about the pollution 
of that mine. Right here and now, I could 
warrant you a bet that there is not a min- 
istry in this government, despite several 
hundred men being employed there, that 
knows how bad the working conditions are 
in that mine, despite all the warnings from 
the past; yet it is there. We know it is there, 
it is a large operation—an asbestos mine—like 
we didn’t learn enough from Reeves mine. 


The other thing, of course, is the Ministry 
of Labour, through the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, is content to deal with prob- 
lems that come to light. They are not pur- 
suing the workers who worked at the Reeves 
mine; for example, we think there were 800 
that went through there over a period of 
years. There is no attempt to pursue them 
and find them and give them proper testing; 
none at all. I don’t think that is a job for the 
Ministry of Labour if the ministry really is 
serious about working on behalf of the work 
force in Ontario. 


I think the fact that those conditions were 
allowed to occur for as long as they did in 
Reeves mine is the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment, because they had documentation 
from 1969 which indicated that the asbestos 
dust was ankle deep. What more proof do 
you need? Yet the government did nothing 
about it and now won't see that because 
they did nothing about it they have a re- 
sponsibility to pursue the workers who work- 
ed there and then left, because you don’t 
need very much exposure to asbestos to end! 
up with asbestosis or perhaps lung cancer. 
We all know there is an incubation period of 
10 to 15 years. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Thirty years. 


Mr. Laughren: Thirty years, so it is ter- 
tibly important that we do the testing. 


We know as well that sputum cytology 
tests don’t necessarily mean that the problem 
can be cured; we know that. That’s a dis- 
turbing part, because it indicates that we can 
find out sooner if someone has cancer or not 
or there is a spot on the lung, but maybe all 
it means is that the man knows a little earlier 
that he has the disease. That’s the disturbing 
part of the sputum cytology tests, but it 
seems to me we have to work toward early 
detection. We are always being told that— 
that early detection is important in the whole 
prevention programme. I am not convinced 


that it is, quite frankly, but I suppose that 
we must strive for early detection so that in 
case there is the possibility of curing it then 
at least we know; so I won’t dispute that. 


I would like to offer some alternatives to 
you, Mr. Chairman, through you to the min- 
ister. I would suggest that if we combine en- 
forcement with incentives for cleaning up 
industrial pollution perhaps we can at least 
move some way toward minimizing the haz- 
ards. Without the enforcement of good tough 
legislation at least as important as that, the 
incentive for the employer to find substitu- 
tions for either the products he is producing 
or the technology he is using, and that only 
if we combine those two we really get to the 
problem and can really treat it in a serious 
way. Right now you can enforce it as much 
as you like, but it is still on economic terms, 
not human terms. 


I think that that needs to be done away 
with, that we now deal with the problem in 
human terms, and we say: Look, there really 
is a balance sheet. As my colleague from 
Windsor-Sandwich (Mr. Burr) said in the last 
Parliament, when he was talking about the 
extraction of uranium: He said, no, he would 
rather light a candle than cause the death of 
one Elliot Lake miner, and that it is time 
that we started talking in human terms about 
industrial health rather than whether or not 
the company can afford to do it, whether or 
not the fine is large enough to scare the em- 
ployers. If we do that, if we have tough 
enforcement and at the same time offer in- 
centives for substitution of products or of 
technology, then perhaps we will get some 
way toward minimizing the hazards. 


The other thing, of course, is that in- 
dustry should be required to spend a certain 
amount of money on research and develop- 
ment in order to reduce industrial hazards, 
whether it be in the construction safety field 
or whether it be in industrial pollution. I 
think that is not asking too much. 


There was a very interesting moment in 
the estimates of this ministry, I believe. Was 
there an amendment to the Labour Relations 
Act last year, Ted? There was a public hear- 
ing before it, in this room I believe. A man 
who represented management—I can’t remem- 
ber whether it was the Board of Trade or the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; CMA— 
it has a nice ring to it. 


Hon. 
though. 


B. Stephenson: The wrong one, 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. He was talking about 
the contribution that shareholders made to 
a company being greater than that made by 
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the workers. It wasn’t until it was pointed 
out to him that one could really debate it 
at length with him as to who made the 
greatest contribution to Denison Mines in 
Elliot Lake. The shareholders received ample 
reward, much of it taxpayers’ money for their 
investment. Who made the greatest contribu- 
tion? They or the workers, some of whom 
have contracted bronchial diseases and lung 
cancer. 


I am saying to you that it should be the 
responsibility of the ministry to set aside 
a certain portion of funds for research and 
development. I wouldn’t get into the game of 
picking figures out of the air, but I don't 
think it is asking too much that they do that. 


For example, I don’t know whether you 
are aware of what Great Britain does. In 
1974, they passed a Health and Safety at 
Work Act, and I have just extracted a couple 
of the highlights: 


1. Each employer is required to pro- 
duce a written statement of policy on 
health and safety. 


2. The government establishes thres- 
hold limit values and a code of prac- 
tice for each hazardous chemical that 
is produced or made. 


3. Industry must get approval for 
the code of practice and handling of 
all toxic substances. 


4, The government enforces in-plant 
and out-of-plant standards for all these 
products, 


I think that that is the sort of thing. that 
must be done in Ontario if we are going to 
reduce hazards. 


In mining, I can’t remember what body, 
but some body in the United States recom- 
mended that no new mine face, or rock face 
underground, would be approved without 
proper ventilation submitted by the mine to 
to a proper ministry. And under no condi- 
tions can masks be substituted for ventila- 
tion. That’s the kind of thing I think is 
required. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman you have 
been most patient, I would like to propose, 
to the minister in a very positive way—in a 
way that I think the NDP has always tried 
to behave, and that’s why I’m offering alter- 
natives not just criticism. When it comes to 
help for the workers, I might say that the 
NDP has been a lonely voice in Ontario if 
you want to talk about political parties and 
their various commitments to the working 
people in this province—I would like to pro- 
pose to you a bill of rights for working 
people in Ontario. 
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1. There should be one ministry given full 
responsibility and total authority for every 
single aspect of occupational health; that 
authority would supersede every other min- 
istry. 

2. That ministry would have responsibility 
tor establishing levels for every hazardous 
substance. The basis for establishing the level 
will be set at the lowest acceptable threshold 
limit value which reputable scientists advise. 


3. The ministry would be responsible for 
monitoring the workplace and enforcing the 
standards in a fashion so tough and unre- 
lenting that every company or miner in On- 
tario would scramble to obey. 

4. No workers would ever again have to 
choose between theic lives and their liveli- 
hoeds. No worker would ever again be sub- 
ject to penalty for refusing to work in an 
unsafe environment. No company or mine 
would be permitted to work at levels of 
hazardous contamination. They would be 
Cirected to shut down the offending parts of 
the workplace, clean up and pay the workers 
full wages until the workplace was reopened 
at safe levels of emission. 

5. Every ministry in Ontario and every 
miner in Ontario will be required to apply 
for a licence to introduce a new chemical 
or new chemical process into the workplace. 
The ministry would have the funds, what- 
ever they might be, to test special chemicals 
in advance and to monitor their subsequent 
use. Never again would Ontario be faced 
with the present situation, which is to in- 
troduce a hazardous substance, to wait 20 
years, and then count the number of people 
who have been affected. 


6. Every group of workers exposed in the 
past to occupational hazards of any kind 
would be found, followed and provided with 
appropriate medical testing and given every 
conceivable medical support. At every step 
of the way, the medical findings would be 
shared with the workers the moment they 
were known. 


7. Every group of workers identified as a 
high-risk category would be provided with 
continuous early detection surveys at the 
company’s expense. 

8. The results of the monitoring of all 
emissions at every site and every workplace 
will be made public by law for the workers 
to have at hand. 


Contrast that with the Reeves mine caper. 


9. Every industry and every mine in On- 
tario would have a representative health and 
safety committee composed of the workers 





whose power and authority would be equal 
to that of management in recommending 
alterations to the workplace to provide safe 
working conditions. 


I might add that my colleague from Sud- 
bury East (Mr. Martel) has put before the 
Legislature at least once a private member’s 
bill which would make that a law of On- 
tario. 

10. Finally, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board would be required automatically to 
remove from the contaminated environment 
any man who shows any evidence of dangers 
and to retrain, relocate and pay full wages 
to that person in a new job so that eco- 
nomic hardship was never experienced. 


More than that, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act would be altered so that the in- 
come which is received by the worker’s 
family—the widow or the widower—would be 
equal to the wages which he earned on the 
job. No longer in our bill of rights for work- 
ing people would men or women be penal- 
ized financially for the negligent period of 
government or industry. 


That concludes my comments on industrial 
safety. I would very much appreciate know- 
ing from the minister just what she sees the 
role of her ministry, particularly in the in- 
dustrial safety branch, with protecting work- 
ers in Ontario and what steps are being 
taken in those potentially dangerous areas I 
outlined—that the scientists and the trade 
unions are talking about a great deal in their 
media? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am sure that the 
member for Nickel Belt knows that there are 
72 potential hazardous materials. I would 
anticipate that these would be monitored, 
not simply within the production end, but 
also if they are utilized in any kind of pro- 
duction. 


I believe that the Ministry of Labour 
should use the expertise that it has, and 
which it will develop, in order to do the kind 
of job which it best can do. I would believe 
that the other ministries which are involved 
in this—and there have to be others involved 
—would likewise use their expertise in a co- 
operative programme to ensure that the work- 
place is as safe as it can possibly be for 
all workmen. That is precisely the course of 
action which is being taken at the moment. 


As I told the member for Sudbury East 
the other day, an accord has been reached. 
You will be hearing about the programme 
which has been developed which will not 
simply monitor the workplace after the 
workplace has been developed, but it will 
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be the responsibility specifically of this min- 
istry, for example, to examine the pre-devel- 
opment phase of industry and occupations 
which potentially could be hazardous to 
workmen. In addition, this ministry will con- 
tinue its role in monitoring hazardous ma- 
chines and in establishing certain kinds ot 
programmes for monitoring, and will report 
regularly to the Ministry of Health which 
will have the ultimate responsibility. 


I am sure you will find in the next budget 
that the Ministry of Health’s budget for oc- 
cupational health will be increased somewhat 
dramatically. You may object strenuously to 
that, I don’t know. You won’t? That’s nice. 
I am sure they will be happy to hear about 
it. But I would think the accord will be ‘in 
place by the first of next year, and the pro- 
gramme will be fully developed, I would 
hope, by March 31 of next year. 


Mr. Laughren: In this new spirit of accord, 
which I anxiously await to see come to full 
bloom, is the minister aware of the statement 
that the Premier (Mr. Davis) made in Sud- 
bury, I believe one day before election day, 
when he promised a rehabilitation centre for 
injured workers in Sudbury? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, I wasn’t aware 
of that. I was aware of the occupational 
health institute, which is something which is 
dear to my heart because in fact the occu- 
pational health division of the medical pro- 
fession has been proposing this for the last 
10 years. 


Mr. Laughren: For Sudbury? 
Hon. B. Stephenson: No, for Ontario. 


Mr. Laughren: I see. In Sudbury, our big- 
gest export after nickel is injured workers 
to Downsview. 


I think there is ample evidence that what 
is required in Sudbury is a_ rehabilitation 
centre. Just as an example, a year or so ago 
the Burwash Correctional Centre was closed, 
and to this day sits there, virtually aban- 
doned, about 25 miles south of Sudbury. 
There is an enormous gymnasium there; 
there must be 100 houses in Burwash, most 
of which I understand are empty. I haven't 
been there since the closing. 


I asked the previous Minister of Labour 
if he would seriously consider a rehabilita- 
tion centre there. He indicated he would 
seriously consider it, but that was the end 
of it. I wonder if the people in your minis- 
try, some of whom are here today, have in- 
dicated to you that that was a_ possibility 
and that it might be an excellent idea? 
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Hon. B. Stephenson: I am sure you are 
aware that in actual fact this is one of the 
responsibilities of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 


Mr. Laughren: I know who they report to 
too. 


Hon. 8B. Stephenson: This ministry could 
certainly discuss this with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and I will be pleased 
to do so. 


Mr. Laughren: Would it be in order to 
direct a question to the deputy minister, Mr. 
Chairman? I am sure the deputy minister 
recalls the several requests to the Minister 
of Labour that serious consideration be given 
to Burwash. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: To be honest with 
you, I don’t, but I will comment on it be- 
cause, as you know, I was one of three 
members of the task force that reviewed the 
administration of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. One of the things we looked at 
was the deployment of what might be called 
the physical or medical rehabilitation services. 


As some of your constituents certainly will 
have told you, there are advantages and dis- 
advantages to having specialized occupa- 
tional rehabilitation centres. Lots of workers 
would prefer to be looked after in their 
own community rather than coming to To- 
ronto. We hear complaints even in Downs- 
view, let alone Burwash, that the thing is 
isolated, that the people who are there want 
to get out on the weekends or even in the 
evenings, because they are not all totally 
unable to get about—although some of them 
are during the time they are there. 


I am not sure of the current usage—and 
you may want to ask that on Nov. 26—but 
at the time of the task force report we felt 
that the Downsview facility, if anything, was 
a bit under-utilized. One of the reasons was 
that people, where they could, preferred to 
be looked after in the hospitals in their own 
communities. As a matter of fact, you may 
recall that one of the recommendations we 
made was that the surplus capacity of the 
Downsview facility should be made available 
to people with injuries that weren't occupa- 
tionally based, as long as that surplus was 
there and some funding arrangement could 
be worked out. So having several more 
Downsviews around the province is not nec- 
essarily the answer, but I think you should 
raise this with the WCB. I’m sure they've 
given it some thought. 


Mr. Laughren: I hate to raise a red her- 
ring but there should be such a facility in 
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Burwash or someplace else in the Sudbury 
area. There should be one in the Sudbury 
area, is what I’m saying. It wouldn’t replace 
Downsview in total. It would merely deal 
with the more common problems of rehabili- 
tation of workers in northern Ontario. I 
am not suggesting for a minute that all the 
specialized expertise at Downsview be ship- 
ped up to the mid-north. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I wasn’t suggesting 
that either. What I was suggesting is that 
it may be better to develop whatever facili- 
ties do exist in the local general hospitals 
for occupational rehabilitation rather than 
having a separate institution. 


Mr. Laughren: But we haven’t even had 
that assurance. And also it occurs to me that 
if Downsview is under-utilized there would 
be nothing wrong with going into the whole 
industrial health experimentation and so forth 
at Downsview in co-operation with the Min- 
istry of Health. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I don’t know whether 
that is still the case. It was two years ago. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The utilization has 
increased reasonably within the past few 
years and the entire range of rehabilitation 
activities has been stepped up as well in 
terms of physical/occupational and retraining 
programmes. 


Mr. Laughren: We won't get into the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. We are 
very concerned about the board but we will 
hold that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If I might just men- 
tion it, I am aware of the problem of hear- 
ing loss which Sudbury workers have been 
suffering but there are many other workers 
in other parts of Ontario who are under the 
same kind of hazard. 


Mr. Laughren: Not in the same numbers 
as Sudbury. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would disagree 


with you. 


Mr. Laughren: No, I challenge you on 
that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, that’s right. I 
think that you may make a special brief 
for Sudbury on this specific area but this 
is an area of medical problem where we are 
just beginning to learn precisely what noise 
can do and people are developing standards, 
first, for assessment of loss which is diffi- 
cult to establish and, secondly, for establish- 


ment of the levels of loss because they may 
vary. Sometime when we have a little time 
Til tell you an interesting story about a 
textile plant in Peking, China that I visited 
and Jet you know what their experiences 
were. 


Mr. Laughren: Just one other question if 
I might, I am a little slow on the uptake 
perhaps but J don’t understand the relation- 
ship that you describe between the Ministry 
of Labour and the Ministry of Health on 
industrial safety. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The entire plan of 
the accord will be available to you within a 
relatively short period of time. The accord 
does in fact delineate the areas of specific 
responsibility for the five ministries involved 
in this and leaves the establishment of the 
standards to the Ministry of Health where 
that expertise resides. It also leaves within 
the Ministry of Health the responsibility for 
ensuring that all of the legal implications of 
the standards which are developed are car- 
ried out and that the total occupational 
health of workers is the overall concern of 
the five ministries involved in developing the 
accord. 


Mr. Laughren: Why don’t you form a sep- 
arate ministry and be done with it? Tell me, 
is an accord anything like a manifesto? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t know which 
manifesto you are talking about. 


Mr. Laughren: Just in general. 


Mr. Bounsall: Are the enforcement of the 
standards so set and the monitoring of them 
still left with the Ministry of Labour under 
this accord? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s where I firmly be- 
lieve it should be. Just another couple of 
quick questions on it. What inspectors do 
you have, if any, that are in the health haz- 
ard recognition field or have health hazard 
recognition skills? Presumably you don’t 
really have any now? You refer to the 1972 
toxic chemicals and so on and that their en- 
forcement and monitoring are being left to 
the Ministry of Labour. Do you have any 
inspectors that have this sort of health haz- 
ard recognition skill which is going to be 
required under this accord programme? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We have some. We 
will need more. 


[4:45] 
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Mr. R. D. Johnston: It is anticipated under 
this new distribution of responsibilities that 
we will have a greater proportion who are 
sort of specialized in that area and we hope 
to recruit people who have taken special 
training at Ryerson and such places to do 
what you're suggesting. Until now, we have 
had inspectors who could at least identify a 
problem in that area but the real sort of moni- 
toring work and sampling was left to Health. 
That part of it will be with us in future. 


Mr. Bounsall: That will come over? So you 
will be hiring people in the very near future 
with expertise in this area? Are there funds in 
the budget to hire people with that expertise? 
The accord is going to be announced— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Not in this budget. 


Mr. Bounsall: The accord is going to be 
announced, The monitoring and inspection is 
going to be done by this ministry. Do we 
have to wait until next year’s budget for these 
people to be hired? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: We have requested 
extra resources and complement for this pur- 
pose. We don’t know yet whether or not we 
are going to get it. Presumably, if any of this 
is to start before the end of the fiscal year, we 
will have to get a special allocation to cover 
that. 


Mr. Bounsall: You will get the allocation 
with no problem from the House, | am sure. 
There will be no opposition to that. I would 
hope you would press very strongly for that. 
You will be bombarded with questions in the 
House about this as well if this accord is 
announced and we can’t see the delivery of it 
starting rather soon. How about monitoring 
equipment? Do you have lots of that hanging 
around for this purpose? I don’t suppose you 
have. What monitoring equipment do you 
have for the 72 different substances which 
you are talking about? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: For some of them, as 
you very well know, there is no monitoring 
equipment at all because it has not as yet 
been devised. There are 72 chemical com- 
pounds which have been established by cer- 
tain scientists as those which may potentially 
be of high risk to human health. 


Mr. Bounsall: Will the purchasing of that 
monitoring equipment be within the Ministry 
of Labour? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Some of it will have 
to be. Actually, the monitoring equipment or, 
we would hope, some of it, would be within 
the construction costs of certain of the plants 
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which are going to be built and which may 
involve the use of some of these hazards. 


Mr. Bounsall: Will you be involved in 
grants involving research and development on 
monitoring equipment? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would think that 
would be a natural outcome of the activity. 


Mr. Bounsall: We encourage that funding 
to start before the end of the fiscal year, too. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Would you like to 
give us some of the party funds for that? 


Mr. Laughren: You could keep your party’s 
government alive forever yourself if you dealt 
seriously with occupational and_ industrial 


health. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: As I have said before, 
this is one of my specific concerns. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Just one or two questions 
or comments with regard to this. I think I 
may have got part of an answer from the 
minister in the expected increase in the 
budget for these items in the coming year. 
Without wanting to dwell for any length of 
time on what has gone on in the past why, 
in heaven’s name, given what we have known 
in the last two or three years even about some 
of the problems we are facing in industry, 
have we got a budget which is so much 
smaller if you look at it in terms of the over- 
all number of employed and industrial safety. 
It is so much smaller even than the construc- 
tion budget. It is just beyond me. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I can’t answer that. 
I am sorry. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What do you do in a case 
of one of the things we are trying to raise 
today—or does it come under the safety 
budget? I am thinking of the coke oven 
workers again now and the desire or at least 
the feeling we have very strongly that in 
terms of x-rays alone, they should have both 
frontal and back x-rays rather than just 
frontal x-rays as they get when they are sent 
out on this surveillance programme going on 
at Stelco at the moment. Would that be part 
of the industrial safety department’s role to 
suggest this kind of an inspection of the 
workers who are involved there? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We could certainly 
make suggestions about the medical monitor- 
ing which should go on. This will ‘be the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Health. I 
think you mean AP and lateral film. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What about the reference 
to one of the new mines? There is the re- 
opening of the mine at Bancroft, the Faraday 
mine at the new Madawaska mine, I think. 
What kind of information or warning are we 
giving to the people who will be employed 
there? The last I heard, a matter of weeks 
ago, there were about 85 in it, I think. They 
were just in the process of reopening it. In 
light of what we now know about the 
uranium mines, will there be any programme 
in advance, warning the workers of what 
they are getting into in that particular mine? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would think there 
would certainly be some advance, promoted 
by the Ministry of Natural Resources which 
has the responsibility for that. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Okay. The question, once 
again, of how we monitor or look at it. I’m 
not at all sure what the company would tell 
you but I know, in talking to our own safety 
and health committees in 1005, the big steel 
local in Hamilton, and in talking to workers 
at Dofasco where they are not organized, 
that one of the real concerns in the coke oven 
situation there is what the employees see as 
the company’s attitude. In the case of 
Dofasco, it’s almost a joke. The joke is that 
theyll work you for X years on the coke 
ovens and then they'll transfer you to some 
labouring or janitor’s job. And if five or six 
years later symptoms develop, you are a 
janitor and the fact that you worked in the 
coke ovens doesn’t have anything to do with 
it. The attitude, generally, of the company 
seems to be that it is not a problem and 
they don’t accept it as a problem. Without 
the additional monitoring of safety and health 
committees in that plant, I am just wondering 
how we tackle this kind of problem. This is 
going on, this kind of transfer of employees. 
This is a major plant with 7,000 or 8,000 
people in there— 


Mr. Cleverdon: If I could comment briefly, 
I have been looking after this branch for only 
six weeks. I am fairly new; I had to get on 
top of a lot of background data in a hurry. 
But there are three coke oven situations that 
we know of right now—Dofasco and Stelco in 
Hamilton and Algoma in the Soo. All three 
have been looked into very carefully by our 
local people with the help of the occupational 
health protection branch. They are the ex- 
perts. They monitor the conditions and it is 
a very extensive investment being planned 
now to correct the condition in all three 
plants. I have heard figures of $13 million 
quoted in one of those three plants for the 
cost of the equipment required to control 
that particular emission. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: Do you know whether or 
not threshold limits have been set in the coke 
ovens as yet? I get conflicting stories on it. 


Mr. Cleverdon: I wouldn’t want to say for 
sure. I believe so, but I am not sure. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I know that the union 
safety committees do not know of them. Just 
today I was instructed to try and find out if 
such limits had been set in these plants. 


Mr. Cleverdon: We have been getting 
absolutely fantastic cooperation with that 
health branch in the last months in our in- 
vestigation. There has been very good co- 
operation with them. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Okay. The only other area 
at the moment is the question of deafness, 
which we have dealt with. I think the pro- 
cramme outlined by my colleague here is a 
good one. It is a positive one. People want 
to place haloes on that; fine and dandy, but 
at least it is a positive programme. I would 
disagree with them in one area only. We are 
just beginning to think that the question of 
deafness or the question of industrial noise, 
due to what is happening in some of the roll- 
ing mills and some of the steel mills, may be 
the part of the iceberg that is hidden. I think 
it is an area that the department is going to 
have to spend a lot of time and a lot of effort 
on pretty quickly. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I hope that you are 
aware of the fact that the whole deafness 
problem did not arise as a result of industrial 
examination. It arose as a result of veterans 
examinations after the Second World War. 
As a result of this kind of investigation, they 
began to look at noise levels within plants 
as well, 


Mr. Mackenzie: We have just begun to 
realize we have problems with our members 
in this area and we didn’t— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Well, you are not 
alone. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask the 
minister if there are courses being set up for 
her inspectors in relation to occupational 
health hazards. Are they being kept up to 
date with the latest trends so that we mini- 
mize the health hazard to the workers? 


Mr. Cleverdon: I could talk on that point. 
First of all, in the industrial safety scene, 
they had an operations manual in two parts. 
Part 2 contains a great deal of data from the 


health protection branch on common toxic 
substances in the industrial scene and what 
to do about, for example, asbestos. That is 
one good example. There are quite a few 
more as well. That is one point. Secondly, 
almost all the staff have already had some 
kind of training from the health protection 
branch in health hazards, the common kind. 
Thirdly, they are warned what to look out 
for if they aren’t too sure. A new product, 
for example, covered by section 81 of the 
regulation right now. If they find a chemical 
in the plant and they don’t know about it 
and they get a name and it doesn’t say what 
to do about it, they probably contact their 
manager who contacts Toronto for an answer 
from health protection on what it contains. 
They pick up a sample, take it to the lab 
and get it analysed and usually have the 
answer back in two or three days. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then are courses con- 
ducted to inform or familiarize the employee, 
for example the health safety committee man, 
in any given industry so that he also could 
be aware of some of these health hazards? 


Mr. Cleverdon: I am not quite sure about 
that one. I think where we have a plant 
safety committee, the answer is likely yes, 
because we do work with these committees. 
Where we don’t, of course we wouldn’t have. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then I want to ask the 
minister if she has any comments concerning 
the fire at the Chrysler plant yesterday as to 
whether there was any danger to employees 
from the inhalation of fumes from some of 
the foams that caught fire. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: There is an immediate 
danger from flaming foams, yes. The imme- 
diate danger is removed as soon as the in- 
dividual is removed from the atmosphere. 


Mr. B. Newman: What has the ministry 
done to see that there won’t be a recurrence 
of this, that is the storage of this equipment 
in a place where it could readily catch fire? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: As a matter of fact, 
I hadn’t heard there was a fire at the Chrysler 
plant yesterday, but I shall investigate this to 
find out what’s going on and what we can do 
about it. 


Mr. B. Newman: I would appreciate that. 
I want to ask also if the minister is aware of 
the unsafe working conditions—according to 
Charlie Brooks, who is the president of Local 
444 of the UAW-—in the Chrysler plant. He 
made mention in an interview that the 
Chrysler Canada Ltd. Windsor engine plant 
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is a fire hazard “which could go up like a 
matchbox.” 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Is that so? 
Mr. Cleverdon: It is news to me. 


Mr. KR. D. Johnston: As far as the fire yes- 
terday goes, that is under investigation; we'll 
get a report on it, but we don’t have it yet. 
As far as Mr. Brooks is concerned, he sees 
us from time to time and alerts us to various 
matters of concern. 


Mr. B. Newman: It does disturb me that a 
quote like that would be made, because if 
it is such a hazard then someone has been lax 
somewhere, and I would assume it would be 
the minister. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would assume that if 
Mr. Brooks is in contact with the ministry 
from time to time on a regular basis, if there 
was a great fire hazard in the Chrysler plant, 
he would have mentioned it already. Did he? 


Mr. Cleverdon: He hasn’t to my knowledge, 
but the administrator for that part of Ontario, 
is here with us right now; he will have some 
person there tomorrow morning to look into 
that matter for you; so that will be taken 
care of. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right, I would appre- 
ciate that. Next, I want to ask the minister if 
standards are being set by her ministry for 
noise levels? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Not by our ministry. 
They are being set by the occupational 
health protection branch of the Ministry of 
Health. 


Mr. B. Newman: The problem of deafness 
is one that I can recall having been raised in 
the House well over 15 years ago. If ’'m not 
mistaken, an MP from one of the northern 
Ontario ridings, a fellow by the name of 
Hamel raised the matter in the federal House 
and attempted to get workmen’s compensation 
to recognize noise as a health hazard. We 
seem to be very slow in recognizing this. 

For example, in walking up the sidewalk 
this morning I noticed the fellow who was 
riding a mower and cutting the grass in front 
of these buildings, and I don’t know how he 
could possibly ride that mower, day after day, 
and not have some harmful effect to his own 
hearing. 


Mr. Laughren: But it’s compensable. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Of course it is. 


Mr. B. Newman: It’s possible? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, it is compensable. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Board does 
compensate for industrial deafness. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t think we should 
compensate. I think we should eliminate that 
possibility, rather than compensate. As a 
matter of fact, after he gets— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: There are noise levels 
for certain machines, as you know. There are 
noise levels for snowmobiles, for goodness’ 
sake, which have been developed and which 
the manufacturers are beginning to comply 
with. But one of the problems of industrial 
noise is the protection of the workers’ hearing 
in those areas in which it is impossible to 
reduce the noise level to an acceptable level. 


[5:00] 


The story I was going to tell you about 
was this: In China, in one very large textile 
plant, the workers—and this was a huge plant 
in which the loom room measured five acres 
in size—the noise was absolutely deafening 
and it was impossible to stay within the room 
for longer than two minutes without having 
a screeching feeling in your head. The work- 
ers were all in there totally unprotected. Ap- 
parently some kind of protection device had 
been issued to the workers and the workers 
refused to wear it. 


This is apparently a problem which has 
occurred in certain areas of this province, 
where, in fact, hearing protection devices 
have been given to workers to try to help 
them to protect their hearing and in many 
instances they simply refuse to wear them. 
They are cumbersome, they are clumsy, and 
we don’t have any nice small devices as yet, 
but the researchers are working on that at 
the moment. It is not simply a matter of 
knowing what the levels are and ensuring 
that the levels are reduced to the absolute 
minimum. It also requires worker participa- 
tion and co-operation in the programme. 


Mr. Laughren: The conclusion one could 
draw is that neither communism nor capital- 
ism is the answer, but socialism probably is. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Neither one has all 
the answers, believe me. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are there temperature 
limits under which an individual cannot 
work? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. There are mini- 
mum standards. 


Mr. B. Newman: What are they generally 
in the industrial field? 


Mr. Cleverdon: It is laid down by a law in 
construction safety on compressed air pro- 
jects only at 80 deg— 


Mr. B. Newman: I am not referring to 
construction, I am referring to the auto 
industry now, because I have received com- 
plaints, and I have received them year after 
year, from individuals working in the Chry- 
sler plant, where they have had to work at 
temperatures as high as 120 deg with the 
relative humidity being extremely high. You 
know yourself it’s impossible for an individual 
to work for any length of time without suffer- 
ing after some fashion from working— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Have these temper- 
atures been reported to anyone other than 
you? 


Mr. B. Newman: I would say yes, but 
apparently nothing has been done about it. 
It’s in the engine plant at the Chrysler com- 
pay, and this is during the summer months, 
when it is hotter than the dickens outside 
and the fellows still have to work in the 
plant. I would think that there would be 
limits in there. The temperature in one part 
of the building might be fairly normal but 
the temperature in an area around the 
machines where quite a few individuals are 
working would be extremely high and beyond 
the limits, I would assume, of human toler- 
ance. Is there anything being done to elimin- 
ate conditions like that? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: You are talking about 
maximum heat rather than minimum heat, I 
take it? 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s right. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: There isn’t a fixed 
standard. As you know, in any building there 
could be a day or two or three in the year 
when, after a succession of hot humid days, 
it can get pretty awful inside. You can’t 
really expect people to design their buildings 
so that they are going to be perfect every 
day of the year, including those two or three 
days. The Act does say that in enclosed work 
spaces the temperature should be suitable for 
the type of work performed. We do get com- 
plaints in some of these very hot spells from 
employees who say they have complained to 
their employers that the heat is impossible 
and that they ought to be let off early that 
day or whatever. We quite often intercede 
in those circumstances and very often the 
employer then decides to close for the bal- 
ance of the day. But it is a difficult thing to 
make a kind of universal rule about, for all 
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types of environments and in- 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you have humidity 
limits too? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are there needs for hu- 
midity limits? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: If you were going to 
have a limit, you would have to deal with 
them together. That’s the basis of the humi- 
dex concept that one hears on the radio. 


Mr, Chairman: Shall item 2 carry? Mr. 
Bounsall. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, I think Mr. Mackenzie 
again highlighted the point about this need for 
joint management-labour safety committees. 
In the Dofasco plant, a plant that is not or- 
ganized, you would have some obvious prob- 
lems coming up with respect to how they 
treat their workers after they have been on 
a certain site, such as the coke oven situa- 
tion. We have brought this up three or four 
times to you in these estimates, where you 
seem quite reluctant to say there should be 
joint labour-management safety committees, 
and I think you should really seriously con- 
sider that. If you are going to say it is going 
to be announced next week along with the 
package, fine. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t think we are 
reluctant to say there should be joint com- 
nittees at all. We've been saying it very 
vigorously for several years. 


Mr. Bounsall: By saying that—you know 
this as well as I do—as long as you just 
say it and not make it mandatory, there are 
going to be working places in this province 
that aren’t going to set them up. There’s 
coing to be no real incentive for them to 
do so. Youre going to have working places 
in which there are no safety committees. If 
it’s an unorganized workplace, there will be no 
easy means of communicating with the man- 
agement of the company on what is an un- 
safe condition. Unless you really take some 
very strong action, that there must be in 
every plant over a certain size—over five 
employees—a labour-management safety com- 
mittee formed, youre just going tc have 
workplace after workplace without them. Or 
they won't take the problems seriously 
enough. You may have some discussion on 
a one-to-one basis between an employer and 
an employee, or management and an em- 
ployee, about the particular safety of a loca- 
tion. But you're just not going to have the 
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sort of overall look and concern by a com- 
mittee talking on a regular basis and with 
that committee empowered to make recom- 
mendations and have those recommendations 
treated seriously. 


If you don’t have that you're still in a very 
unsafe situation. You can have your various 
safety committees of the Labour Safety Coun- 
ci! and the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
as well as yourselves, recommending all over 
the place that this occur. But there are still 
going to be a fair number of places where 
there’s no effective communication between 
the worker and management. I don’t see what 
your reluctance is. You don’t even have to 
set a minimum fine. Let the courts decide the 
minimum fine for non-compliance. I don’t 
really see the basis of your reluctance. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I wasn’t here the other 
day when you raised this, so I don’t know 
whether this was mentioned. This has in the 
last several months been a matter of concern 
to the Labour Safety Council, growing out of 
the realization that other things are happen- 
ing in this field, with the new distribution of 
responsibilities between the ministries and 
with changes that have been made in other 
jurisdictions, particularly out west. 

We've had a couple of fairly lengthy dis- 
cussions, not just about plant safety commit- 
tees and whether they should be compulsory 
or voluntary, but about the larger issue of 
worker participation in safety enforcement 
and accident prevention. A committee of that 
council has now been established to examine 
this again. 

I say again, because I know it has come 
up in the past, we'll visit those jurisdictions 
that now have plant-safety committees on a 
compulsory basis to see whether anybody is 
able to conclude whether they’ve really been 
effective or not in lowering accident rates or 
improving communication. We're expecting 
to hear back from that committee early in 
the new year, and a report will be made to 
the minister on their findings. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes. At the same time, I 
think you’ve got to ensure in this type of 
mechanism some means by which they simply 
don’t just report that nothing happens. You've 
got to ensure that any recommendations from 
such a committee is treated and answered. 
That has to be inherent. That may be one 
of the problems they turn up. I can well 
imegine that it is. You can have that com- 
mittee, but if the recommendations of that 
committee are not treated seriously, or some 
reply is not forthcoming, then it’s just so 
much action on their part. 
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Mr. R. D. Johnston: That is part of the 
argument that one hears, rightly or wrongly, 
from those people who still say that they 
should operate on a voluntary basis; who say 
that unless there’s some kind of genuine com- 
mitment in advance, they arent going to 
work as effectively, compared to the situation 
in which they may be compulsory but where 
there’s really no genuine commitment to them 
by one or other of the parties. I’m not 
prejudging it. Frankly, I've an open mind on 
whether they should be compulsory or not. 
But there are many people who feel they're 
more effective cn a voluntary basis. Certainly 
the ministry and the safety associations are 
encouraging in-plant safety committees, and 
there are lots of them around. 


Mr. Bounsall: To answer the argument, 
how can they be effective on a voluntary 
basis, if you have nothing to force a particular 
employer to establish them? If he refuses 
to do so, then you are not even talking about 
a programme as to whether or not it’s 
effective. 


Secondly, if management voluntarily de- 
cides it’s a good thing and wants to have 
them, I can see it is going to pay attention 
to it. Management can also voluntarily go 
into the programme with an idea before- 
hand that it is just going to go through the 
motions by giving and paying lip service 
to labour safety committees with no intention 
of taking very seriously any suggestions that 
come forward. That can also take place. Not 
only do you have to have the component of 
making them compulsory so that you get 
them formed and into the workplaces across 
the province under those same regulations, 
but you have to have some means by which 
a response is made to the recommendations 
from that committee. 


You can have them quite voluntarily set 
up by management but if they don’t intend 
at the time they set them up to take them 
seriously, then you've got that problem. I 
would think there are some voluntary com- 
mittees being set up that are just going 
through the motions and all you have is a 
bunch of activity at the lower levels. People 
are convinced that changes need to be made 
and are making recommendations to that 
effect but nothing happens. If that goes on 
for a couple of years, then you can well see 
that those safety committees become quite 
moribund and don’t work. 


In my own experience, there has always 
been a labour committee within the chemistry 
department at the university where I worked 
because of potential explosive hazards and 
everything else there, and not just toxicity. 
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It was a joint student-professor committee 
that kept its eye on this. To the students it 
was a real joke, because no matter what 
they said or did, changes didn’t get made 
until the university took it seriously and 
appointed a safety officer for the university to 
which committees like that reported while 
he reported directly to the vice-president. 
Then you saw some changes being made in 
line with the recommendations that were 
being made. 

But you had to have that commitment by 
the employer that he is going to take it 
seriously. You can have them under law, 
but you certainly have to have them taken 
seriously and have at least some written 
response by management to the problems 
brought forward. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The workman pres- 
ently has recourse, however, if he functions 
within a voluntary committee and feels that 
he’s not getting anywhere with management, 
end so does the group of workmen in the 
committee because they can always report 
to the ministry and lay their complaint at 
the ministry’s door, which has a responsibility 
then to investigate the situation and to give 
directions. 


Mr. Bounsall: That brings forth another 
point. Is the same safety committee again 
looking at the problems you have with the 
Industrial Safety Act, which says that if a 
worker feels that a machine or the work- 
place is unsafe, he can refuse to work and 
can stay off that job? He can then report to 
a safe place. Further on in the same Act, it 
says the employer can’t discharge or discipline 
that employee because he sought the protec- 
tion of the Act. 


We've gone over this story before. What 
happens is that the employer comes down and 
looks at the place and says it’s safe and 
orders the workman back. The workman still 
feels it’s unsafe and says he won’t go. He 
feels he has the protection of the Act and 
that he can’t be discharged. So he’s discharged 
through suspension procedure. He’s simply 
suspended because he’s found to be not co- 
operating on that particular day. If it’s an 
organized plant you have to go through the 
whole costly grievance arbitration procedure 
to get the person back his employment when 
he felt he had the protection of the Act. 


[5:15] 


We've suggested before if that occurs, 
where you've got the impasse, where the 
worker feels the place of employment isn’t 
safe and has stopped work and notified his 
supervisors because of the unsafe positions 


that he is in, if he is ordered back, there 
at least should be on-the-spot written reasons 
presented by the management as to why it’s 
safe to return to that location; why the 
management feels it’s safe, with that presented 
the same day or the next day to the industrial 
safety inspectors who are in the area so 
that they know it. They are right there the 
same day or the next day after the dispute 
and can see management reasons as to why 
they deem that machine to be unsafe. 


There are examples. There was one at Stel- 
co, I believe, a couple of years ago, the fam- 
ous one that went all through the stages of 
arbitration—quite costly—in which there was 
a real problem. The person replacing him lost 
some fingers in that same location. I would 
hope that you're considering some changes 
to the Act so that if a worker is ordered back 
to work after he sought the protection of the 
Act and is then suspended when he refuses 
to go back because he is still nervous about 
the situation, that there be another means to 
handle it; that there be a response right on 
the spot by management as to why they feel 
it’s safe. Is there some action in this area? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I would honestly say 
there isn’t. What I told you a year ago is 
essentially unchanged. That was discussed at 
length in the Labour Safety Council the year 
before Jast. We were going to make changes 
something like what you’ve suggested. Not 
completely, but in the direction of a written 
instruction having to be given by a super- 
visor when he orders someone back to work. 
There was a difference of opinion within the 
trade union movement about whether that 
was really the answer, and we were subse- 
quently urged not to change the Act. That’s 
where it rests at this moment and, frankly, 
we haven't heard that much about it in the 
last year, 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s one of the few times 
when you seem to have taken the advice of 
trade unions, isn’t itP 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I wouldn't agree with 
that. 


Mr. Bounsall: I’m going to let you off the 
hook. 


Mr. Cleverdon: Those sections, actually, are 
working quite well. Granted, it’s hard to get 
a conviction. I'll admit that because we have 
two right now before the courts, one in con- 
struction and one in industrial. In both cases, 
the stories are being changed from the first 
investigation to the tria] date. We have to rely 
entirely upon the stcries told to us by the 
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fellow workers to get a conviction. We know 
that. We lost a case last year in construction 
because of the story at the trial. They were 
convicted for the offence, the unlawful scaf- 
fold, but not for the man being fired for not 
working on it. 

But if they weren’t in the Act how many 
employers would ignore that duty completely? 
It exists in the law right now and most em- 
ployers are responsible people. It is quite 
clear that you cannot illegally fire a man 
under both Acts right now and most people 
obey the law in this province. The mere exis- 
tence, in my opinion, of those sections in the 
law, puts on responsible employers, who are 
the vast majority, a duty, spelled out very 
clearly, not to discharge for seeking com- 
pliance with the Act and the regulation. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, but you get to the point, 
of course, where the management says: “Look, 
in our Opinion, this is safe,” and orders the 
employee back. If the employee doesn’t go 
back then he is suspended. 


Mr. Cleverdon: May I comment there? We 
are trying our very best. It’s a long hard job 
to do, I realize that, to get those employees 
in that situation to ask for an inspection by 
ene of our staff to confirm who is right in the 
dispute. If that’s asked for we will do it al- 
most immediately, or very quickly afterwards. 


Mr. Laughren: After they go back to work? 


Mr. Cleverdon: In construction—I can speak 
better there as you realize—we are encourag- 
ing them to actually first of all go to their 
employer or the boss on the job and com- 
plain. If they get no satisfaction, if they're 
unionized they should call their union office 
and ask the union agent to come down and 
help them out. If they get no satisfaction, 
then they should involve our branch directly 
and we'll go out there and look at it. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, but they did involve your 
branch more than 18 months ago and they’re 
still waiting. 


Mr. Cleverdon: What situation is this? 


Mr. Mancini: The construction association 
in Windsor. 


Mr. Cleverdon: Now we're back to a dif- 
ferent matter entirely. 


Mr. Mackenzie: I think one of the prob- 
lems you’ve got and weve got, I know, in 
the labour movement, is the question of cred- 
ibility. We obviously take our position on it 
but, very frankly, in this area we’ve just been 
covering, until we sign the new contracts in 


some of our basic steel plants and some of the 
Sudbury operations and put some teeth in the 
contract in terms of what a worker could do 
and whether or not he worked in an unsafe 
job, the guys in the plants, literally, and in 
the mines and mills didn’t have very much 
confidence. They were nailed. They were the 
ones who were going to have to fight through 
months of grievance procedures with no 
money coming in to establish that they had 
that right. 

It’s a serious problem of credibility. We've 
got it too. We have this coke oven situa- 
tion in Hamilton and we would like to 
see some mandatory tests in all of them. 


A lot of the workers say, “No, that is an 
invasion of our privacy.” But the facts are 
that when you get talking to them there is 
a real level of insecurity and fear. They don't 
feel that there is very much offered to them 
in the way of an alternative or im the way 
of any security, or they can finish bringing 
up their kids and get them through school. 

It’s almost the same thing in the safety 
committees. We really couldn't rely, with all 
due respect, on the safety department. We 
had to write in provisions in the contract to 
protect them before we could get the guys 
to start raising the issues in the mills and 
mines. One of the big things we are going 
to have to overcome is that there is some 
protection for the guys; that the safety and 
health deal is going to mean something. A 
guy is not going to perform in what he 
thinks is an unsafe job. Only a few contracts 
have that protection. And if the worker 
hasn’t got that kind of coverage from the 
ministry, then safety committees are not 
going to function. 


Mr. Cleverdon: I have made it very clear 
to my line managers in both branches that 
they are to take all complaints from all 
sources seriously and to investigate them as 
soon as possible—the next day normally; the 
same day quite often, because they usually 
are serious complaints. There are very very 
few that are non-valid when checked out. 
And we can bring our expertise into the 
whole matter and know how to establish who 
is right, the employee or the employer, in a 
dispute of that kind. We want to do that, 
but they have to ask our help first. 


Mr. Mancini: One more question, Mr. 
Chairman, Maybe I should have raised this 
earlier, but on page 29 of the annual report 
we have here it says the council staff attended 
numerous conferences related to safety health, 
etc.; and then it gives no indication of one 
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conference that was attended. Could we be a 
little more self-explanatory so that we— 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Mr. Jones is here. He 
could reel off lists of conferences he’s been 
at for several minutes— 


Mr. Mancini: Maybe he could tell us the 
cost and what we got back for the cost. What 
knowledge was gained and was any of it 
used? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I don’t think we have 
done a cost benefit analysis on it, but I am 
sure Mr. Jones will tell you why he goes to 
these conferences and what he and the coun- 
cil get out of it. 


Mr. Chairman: I am just wondering—what 
page were you referring to? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Page 29 in the green 
book, the Labour Safety Council report. 


Mr. Mancini: Is that under this vote, that 
green book? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, it is not. 


Mr. Jones: That, of course, goes back to 
the question of the vcte on the Labour Safety 
Council. The council and its staff have the 
responsibility to try and keep up to date on 
what is going on in the occupational safety 
and health field. Therefore, with the approval 
of the deputy minister, who is also chairman 
of the council, I do attend various con- 
ferences on ocupational safety and health for 
the purpose of trying to determine what, if 
anything, is coming out from the speakers 
and new evidence that I can then place 
before the council for the purposes of making 
recommendations to improve occupational 
safety and health in this province. 

I attended the Human Factor Society meet- 
ing in Dallas, Tex., a few weeks ago. Part 
of the reason for that involves the fact that 
we have been trying for several years to get 
approval to hire a human factors consultant, 
and I wanted to feel out the people down 
there as to what was available, what was the 
pay, and so on down the line; as well as 
learning what new things were coming out. 
Similarly, we are active with the Canada 
Safety Council and the National Safety Coun- 
cil, both in putting in our input and trying 
to bring information back that will be help- 
ful to the council. Now, does this answer 
your question, sir? 


Mr. Mancini: That was just one example. 
I thought you would give me two or three 
—but if we don’t have time, that’s fine. 


Mr. Jones: Is that adequate then? 


Mr. Germa: Mr, Chairman, can I complain 
about the terminology in this paragraph? The 
average person just couldn’t decipher it. I 
don’t know who wrote this but— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Germa, are you on 
vote— 


Mr. Germa: I am following on what Mr. 
Mancini raised. I will read this sentence. It 
says: 

Council member K. A. Valentine of the 
United Steelworkers of America atiended 
the Bucharest international symposium on 
practical application of ergonomics. Ergo- 
momics is a multidisciplinary approach to 
solving the problems of the man-machine 
interface. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Mr. Valentine under- 
stands it. He will be glad to know and he 
will be glad to explain it to you. 


Mr. Germa: Did Mr. Valentine write this? 
I doubt it very much. I know Mr. Valentine 
and he doesn’t write like that. You don't 
know what you are talking about. What is 
the purpose of putting stuff like that out for 
general consumption? 


Mr. Laughren: Good question. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: We will leave it out 
next time. 


Mr. Germa: No, I ask you not to leave it 
out. Write it in a language that someone 
other than Mr. Bounsall— 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: There is no way of 
explaining ergonomics other than going into 
it at greater length. We might have been 
better not to have given any explanation. But 
that happened to be the name of the confer- 
ence and we anticipated that anyone reading 
it would wonder what ergonomics was. An 
attempt was made to explain it. 


Mr. Germa: I am pleased you are worried 
about ergonomics. It’s a multidisciplinary ap- 
proach to the solving of problems of the man- 
machine interface, whatever that might be 
too. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Do you really want 
me to answer itP 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Do you want me to? 


Mr. Germa: I’m just asking for a little less 
legalese in the report. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 2 carry? Item 2 
carried. 
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Vote 2102 agreed to. 
On vote 2103: 


Mr. Chairman: 
grammes. 


Industrial relations pro- 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Chairman, may I sug- 
gest on this one that we move directly to 
items 2, 3 and 4, taken separately of course, 
and pass item 1, bearing in mind the 6 
o'clock closing of tomorrow? Under item 1 we 
can talk generally, but under the next three 
items we could talk specifically about the 
areas. That’s one way to proceed, if that’s 
agreeable? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Deal with them one 
at a time though? 


Mr. Bounsall: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Mancini: Mr. Bounsall, maybe we 
could limit the questions on this so we can 
get into labour— 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Mr. Armstrong is here 
if we get to the next vote. 


Mr. Chairman: All right then, I will call 
for discussion on item 1 of vote 2103. Shall 
item 1 carry? Item 1 agreed to. On item 2. 


Mr. Bounsall: I have one general question 
on the whole area of conciliation and media- 
tion services, and that is following on some 
of the comments which the minister made at 
the beginning of the estimates. That is, with 
relationship to the wage and price control 
situation. We have been told that in your 
very tough position as conciliators and medi- 
ators, Mr. Dickie, that—I might not quote you 
directly but you’ve been asked to say to the 
parties to keep in mind the wage restrictions 
which are being imposed or to point out the 
fact that these have been imposed. Just how 
are you handling this? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Before you answer, 
may I say that the member’s interpretation 
of what I said is completely erroneous. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay, say it again. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I said that because we 
felt that the mediation and conciliation serv- 
ice must be kept intact—must not in any way 
be destroyed or disturbed by the Anti- 
Inflation Board—we did not expect our medi- 
ators and conciliators to act as missionaries 
for the Anti-Inflation Board. Their role was 
to bring positive factual information, as well 
as they could, to both parties, to mediation 
and conciliation, and to remind them that 
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this did in fact exist. But they were not to 
be advocates for the Anti-Inflation Board. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The dice are all loaded, 
no matter what. 


Mr. Bounsall: How are you proceeding in 
this difficult situationP You must have in- 
stances of a party sitting back and saying 
“Look we’ve got these wage controls imposed 
on us.” They may be beyond the time where 
they would be considered even for an exemp- 
tion. It might even be that management’s 
last offer prior to Thanksgiving was higher 
than the maximum 12 per cent that it looks 
like they would be allowed. Just how are 
you proceeding in mediation in this sort of 
situation? 


Mr. Dickie: In the latter question, that of 
where they had been almost in agreement 
prior to the 14th, in many cases they have 
completed their agreements with the guide- 
line of 10 or 12 per cent and then have 
applied jointly to the board for permission 
to go ahead with the balance. This has 
occurred quite frequently, because we had 
a lot in the mail at the time that that 
occurred. Does that answer your question? 


[5:30] 


Mr. Bounsall: Only partly. I can see where, 
if you can persuade them to do that, that is 
fine and I would count that as a success. 
Don’t we have a problem with the Toronto 
elementary school teachers where they were 
almost in agreement and has that one gone 
forward on that joint basis? 


Mr. Dickie: That was exempt, and has 
been approved. 


Mr. Bounsall: It has been approved. 


Mr. Dickie: Yes, it has been, but you are 
talking about the elementary teachers now. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: And the separate 


school teachers as well. 


Mr. Bounsall: In your mediation services 
are you taking care to popularize with both 
parties—exactly as you talked about—the 
Falconbridge Nickel attitude toward the cur- 
rent wage situation? 


Mr. Dickie: I am not reading that very 
well. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay. Falconbridge settled— 


Mr. Dickie: Scott was the mediator 


in that case. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Bounsall; All right. They made cer- 
tain statements that they settled well above 
the— 


My. Dickie: Guidelines. 


Mr. Bounsall: —the guidelines, and im- 
mediatly announced there would be a joint 
application. And last week they sent the 
application off to the Anti-Inflation Board, 
and gave them 80 days to decide or they 
would pay out the difference—which amounts 
to 70 cents an hour in essence? 


Mr. Dickie: That’s right. They said that 
they would bank the difference and pay 
interest on that. 

I think that is correct, isn’t it, Dick? That’s 
right. 


Mr. Bounsall. But they also said they will 
start paying it out in 80 days. 


Mr. Dickie: They expect to hear within 
30 days. I can’t be sure of this, but we were 
pressing them on when they might hand 
down some rulings in some of these applica- 
tions and they said they were going to 
attempt to do that within a 30-day period. 
I think there will be a sufficient number come 
down that will be very helpful to the parties. 


Mr. Bounsall: I am not asking you to 
name the parties involved, but do you have 
parties where management has sort of quit 
salary negotiations since Thanksgiving, and 
have stuck to a 10 or 12 per cent maximum? 
And, if so, what are you doing in those 
situations? 


Mr. Dickie: Last week we had Abitibi in 
mediation and they presented a three-year 
programme basically on the guidelines, the 
only difference being about a 24-cent increase 
in lieu of cost of living—in total about $1.43 
for a three-year programme, but basically on 
the guidelines. 


In other smaller situations—you have to 
remember the composition of our units, we 
have a tremendous number of small ones 
that are under the 500 grouping. We are 
proceeding pretty well on the basis that they 
are out to get an agreement. We are getting 
quite a few agreements, some up to the 
guidelines. 

Some coming off a two-year contract where 
they haven’t had a cost-of-living bonus have 
agreed between the parties to apply the 
guidelines for the first year, and go to the 
Anti-Inflation Board for the balance. I don’t 
see that those will have much difficulty be- 
cause they will be able to prove their case. 


Mr. Bounsall: Are you saying that the con- 
fusion as to what to do has more or less 
abated now, and it is clear to both parties in 
these disputes that they are being— 


Mr. Dickie: They are getting a little bit 
used to it. Of course the Act hasn't been 
passed yet and regulations haven’t been 
handed down—they are in draft form and I 
don’t suppose they will be down for another 
couple of weeks. It will be most helpful when 
they do come down. 


I would think they are proceeding pretty 
much as we did before. Certainly, these ques- 
tions are being raised and certain manage- 
ments are saying, “Look at the guidelines 
that are there, fellows. That’s the best we can 
do.” Does that describe it pretty well? 


Mr. Mackenzie: Are you telling us then that 
with smaller firms of less than 500, the guide- 
lines are having the effect of keeping the 
settlements within the guideline range? 


Mr. Dickie: No, not really. I am just saying 
to you that where they come off a two-year 
contract, be it a first- or second- or third- 
time-round contract—where, for example, they 
haven’t had a cost-of-living escalator clause 
—employers usually are proceeding on the 
basis that they are front-end-loading the con- 
tract. They are getting quite a few agree- 
ments because the employer knows that in 
many of these cases the cost of living has 
accelerated so quickly that they have to do 
some adjusting. It’s not all heart, you know. 
They want to keep their staff as well. 


Mr. Bounsall: To move to a specific one— 
reference was made in the minister's opening 
remarks to the hospital inquiry commission 
and to the fact that province-wide bargaining 
is becoming an accomplished fact for nurses 
and so on, and generally an encouragement 
to have larger bargaining units. It seems to 
me we have a real problem here in Toronto 
with the Toronto hospital workers. Under a 
contractual obligation—the last one they 
signed—they agreed to do everything city- 
wide, at least for those hospitals that were in- 
volved, Now, even under that contractual 
agreement they are trying to settle not salary 
but issues other than direct moneys, some on 
a hospital-to-hospital basis, even though you 
have the contractual agreement to do city- 
wide bargaining for all issues, including hours 
of work and so on, with whatever flexibility 
will be allowed in an overall contract. That’s 
occurring even though you have a contractual 
obligation. Then you have certain other places 
like the hospital workers in the various hos- 
pitals in Sudbury. They are under no con- 
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tractual agreement and have, in fact, chosen 
to negotiate everything on a city-wide basis. 
Now, what’s going to be done here? You have 
a contractual— 


Mr. Dickie: You are talking about the 14 
city hospitals? 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s right. 


Mr. Dickie: You talked about joint bargain- 
ing. Maybe you recall the emotion, the pres- 
sure and everything at that particular time. 


We got an agreement that they would bar- 
gain collectively_the 14 hospitals. That 
meant, in our opinion, that the local issues— 
and we discussed them in a very general way 
—should be handled by the local committees 
and that the matter of money, and so on, 
should be at the master bargaining table. 
They seemed to take a different interpretation 
this round, and you remember that since the 
time we got that agreement the Johnson in- 
quiry commission came down for recommend- 
ing the expansion of bargaining, and talked 
about geing regional and then provincial. 
Now, with the 14 hospitals, CUPE has been 
delighted to date about the expansion of this. 
After all, they'll have not 14 hospitals, but 60 
bargaining together, including that of Sud- 
bury, I think. 

I received a letter, just before I came in 
this afternoon, about this problem you are 
speaking of. We are going to take a look at 
that and try and see if we can explain that 
away to the parties concerned. I think it 
should be possible, when we have 60 hospi- 
tals, if they are going to bargain collectively 
with CUPE, we should somehow be able to 
include that group of 14. There seems to be a 
misunderstanding about what was meant by 
joint-bargaining. My own interpretation of 
joint-bargaining is that in order for the local 
union to survive the local should have a part 
to play in the local issues, and the master 
committee should look after the bigger issues, 
or those local issues that cannot be settled go 
to the master bargaining table. [m not sure 
how we are going to handle this problem but 
apparently it is becoming one. 


Mr. Bounsall: I guess it boils down to what 
you consider to be a local issue and what you 
consider to be a master issue. 


Mr. Dickie: Yes, of course, the greatest 
local isswe is that of scheduling. If we've got 
a hospital with 100 beds compared to one of 
1,200 beds, they feel scheduling can be better 
done by the local hospital. You can make an 
argument pro and con. There are very few 
jurisdictions that provide legislation to cover 
such an issue as scheduling, and I don’t know 
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how we are going to overcome that particular 
problem but I think we can. 


Mr. Bounsall: Did I infer that you felt it 
would be easier with the 60 than with the 14? 


Mr. Dickie: It is never easier, but I would 
think that if it goes as the service groups, 
we've got two groups, we've got SEIU being 
one group and CUPE being the other group 
and this is a great difficulty for us, or for the 
hospitals; not for me, because I’m not directly 
involved on it. There is about an equal num- 
ber—the service employees have about 60 
hospitals and CUPE have about the same 
number—and they thought the expansion of 
the bargaining area kind of eliminated this 
matter in Toronto, but apparently it hasn't. 
We'll have to see what can be done about it. 
We think going from 14 to 60 is quite a big 
move. This is their first round. We have other 
problems besides that in the hospital area. 


Mr. Bounsall: So the 60 are bargaining to- 
gether for a master centract. 


Mr. Dickie: Yes, the mechanism has been 
set up for that. 


Mr. Bounsall: In the 14 at least, the feeling 
is that they did have a contracted agreement 
to bargain— 


Mr. Dickie, Yes, I wrote it and I never 
dreamed of it becoming an issue. I thought 
that from the union’s point of view and in all 
other industry-wide types of agreement that 
the locals looked after their local issues and 
they decided among themselves just what 
should be on the main bargaining table. I 
think we'll be able to overcome the problem. 


Mr. Bounsall: Just a detail question on that: 
What happens if one of the local hospitals— 
and there’s always one or maybe two that 
have more difficulties than others communi- 
cating between the local union and the man- 
agement—can’t get those local issues resolved? 


Mr. Dickie: Then it goes on the main bar- 
gaining table. 


Mr. Bounsall: It does come back on the 
main bargaining table? 


Mr. Dickie: Yes, that it does. 


Mr. Bounsall: They end up on the main 
bargaining table one way or another then? 


Mr. Dickie: Yes, but you’d be surprised at 
the people working their first time round on 
this thing; they’ve got good people on both 
sides who are experienced and now are trying 
to make a real attempt to make the thing 
work. After all, they've been asking for it for 


years, now they've got it on a voluntary basis, 
and one of the things that pleases me most is 
the fact it’s coming about on a voluntary 
basis. I know we have to look into that 14- 
hospital situation in Toronto, but there are 
ways to handle it. 


Mr. Bounsall: I gather you generally feel 
that the larger bargaining unit is working or 
is going to work well and youre happy to 
see this come. 


Mr. Dickie: I certainly am, very much so. 


Mr. Bounsall: Same here. That’s all for the 
moment then. 


[5:45] 


Mr. Mancini: Mr. Chairman, you said we 
could discuss items 2, 3 and 4 altogether, so 
I would like to dig for a little bit of informa- 
tion. 


Mr. Chairman: No, I’m sorry, Mr. Man- 
cini, I think we decided to take it item by 
item. 


Mr. Mancini: Okay, fine. I'll wait. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 2 carried. 


It has just been mentioned to me that 
there will be no one here after the dinner 
adjournment for item 4. Would it be pos- 
sible to move on to item 4 right now and 
come back to 3P Can I have the committee’s 
approval for that? 


Some hon. members: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Then I'll call for discussion 
on item 4. 


Mr. Mancini: I just wanted to dig for some 
information. I read with great interest here 
that there are 53 persons who are arbitrators. 
It says here that you recruit these people. 
Could you explain to me how you recruit 
these people? Is this by application? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Yes. 


Mr. Mancini: How many applicants have 
you had? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: We've had quite a 
few. I’m not sure I can give you the number, 
but there are certainly a lot more than are 
actually certified. In other words, they prob- 
ably turn down three or four or more for 
every one they accept. The Labour Manage- 
ment Arbitration Commission, as you may 
know, is chaired by Judge Little, a district 
court judge from Parry Sound, and has three 
management and three union representatives 
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on it. One of their functions is to screen peo- 
ple who want to be approved as arbitrators. 


Mr. Mancini: What qualifications do you 
look for? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I can only speak for 
them. It would be better if one of them was 
here but obviously they’re looking for the 
kind of people who have a reputation for 
being able to deal with matters in an objec- 
tive fashion and who are thought to be able 
to approach a matter with some impartiality. 


Mr. Mancini: This is very vague to me. 
Maybe it’s just I who don’t understand this 
but you say a person who has a reputation 
for this or that or a person they feel is 
capable. Are these learned people; are they 
lawyers? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: They are a mixture. A 
number of them are lawyers. There are not 
too many practising lawyers, there are a few. 


Mr. Mancini: Are there people from the 
work force? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: There are law pro- 
fessors from the universities and that sort of 
thing. There are a few who have come up 
through the trade union movement who have 
become approved as arbitrators. But, frankly, 
a person who has come up with a strong 
background on one side or the other has a 
tough time being approved as an arbitrator 
unless he has got a pretty distinguished 
reputation of being acceptable to the other 
side. There are some like that. Bert Gargrave 
who is dead now was a retired officer of the 
Steelworkers and he was acceptable as a 
third party. There are people who come up 
from the management side where the same 
thing happens. The bulk of them come 
through a background of either the wniversi- 
ties, retired people in the industrial relations 


field or consultants who worked into this 
field. 


Mr. Mancini: I think the thing that con- 
cerns me the most here, and I think it will 
also concern the minister, I believe, is that we 
have 53 persons who are arbitrators and one 
woman. Why is this discrepancy so great 
when 50 per cent of the work force are 
women? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: J think there is more 
than one now. 


Mr. Mancini: Excuse me, 53 arbitrators 
are male and one is a woman. Then we have 
15 who are tentatively approved and there 
are two of those who are women. 
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Mr. R. D. Johnston: That’s right. 


Mr. Mancini: Surely there must be some 
reason for this discrepancy. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: The reason is that 
there is a shortage of women who want 
to do arbitration work and who have the 
necessary background. 

This came up in the Legislature a year 
and a half ago. A list of names was pro- 
duced, I think through the member for 
Scarborough West (Mr. Lewis) actually. 


Mr. Mancini: But it says here that you 
seek out arbitrators. Why aren’t you seeking 
out women? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: We would be happy 
to have them. They have been coming for- 
ward and they haven't been approved or 
a number of them lose interest. About half 
of the people whose names were pro“uced 
when we had this crash programme sug- 
gested to us, when they got down to finding 
out really what it was all about and what 
was required of them and what their work- 
ing conditions would be like, decided they 
didn’t want to do it. And, no doubt, that 
would apply to a lot of men as well. 


It happens to be an area where there 
haven't been many women working. There 
aren't that many women in leadership roles 
in the trade union movement. There are 
about two or three unions at the most in 
the country where you would find very many 
women in influential positions. The whole 
labour relations field, up until now, has been 
male-oriented, let’s face it. 


Mr. Bounsall: And that goes for manage- 
ment as well in the industrial relations field. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Sure. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Of the 1,400 women 
lawyers in the Province of Ontario, I can 
think of only one who has had any specific 
interest in the labour relations field, off the 
top of my head. 


Mr. Mancini: There must be people such 
as nurses who worked for 10 or 15 years, 
who must have some interest in labour rela- 
tions and arbitration. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We are developing 
that right now. 


Mr. Mancini: Surely we can seek these 
people out. That is why I was so concerned 
about how these applications are handled. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: The other difficulty 
is that, even after you get on the tentative 
list, the practice has been that you have 
got to sit on three boards and then be 
considered for approval to what might loosely 
be called the main list. 


Mr, Mancini: I think this is only since 
1972. I am sure this problem could have 
been thought of at the time. When you 
saw this great discrepancy of 30 males and 
no females, that is when you should have 
started to move. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If I might suggest, if 
you could persuade the fathers of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario to encourage their daughters 
to go into law or to go into labour relations, 
we would have a much easier time recruiting 
women in this field. 


Mr. Mancini: Successful people like you 
will do that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The fathers of this 
province keep telling their daughters they 
shouldn’t be in this kind of work, they should 
be doing something else. 


Mr. Eaton: And mo‘hers. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, and some mothers 
as well. 


Mr. Bounsall: Just a question or two. I 
suppose I should know, but of the 53 arbi- 
trators only 42 are active and I wonder 
what is meant by that. This was in the 
explanatory material for the estimates. How 
does one become inactive? Are they in- 
eligible? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I think they have 
either moved into other kinds of employment 
where they are not really readily available 
currently to serve as arbitrators or they may 
have reached a stage of retirement where 
they really don’t want to do much work 
and then gradually they would be removed 
from the list. The commission is reluctant 
to remove any of them if there is some 
dhance that they might even take the odd 
case but there are obviously some who don’t 
do much arbitration for one or other of those 
reasons. 


Mr. Bounsall: How do you define “in- 
active’? Is that no cases within a year or a 
two-year period? I am just interested in how 
you arrive at that determination. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I am sorry, I don't 
know the answer to that. I can only assume 
that it means that they haven’t had more 
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than the: one case or two cases in the last 
year Or so. 


Mr. Warner: I have a question regarding 
the sum of money that is indicated. There 
is a very slight increase in the amount of 
money from the estimate of 1974-1975 to 
1975-1976. I am reluctant to pass along 
plaudits for the small amount of money if 
it inticates that we are not actively employed 
in arbitration or that we are not as effective 
as we were before. Is there some explana- 
tion for such a small increase? 


Mr. R. D. Johnsion: Yes, I think it is kind 

of one explanation with two parts. One is 
that we didn’t spend our whole budget last 
year in this area and, therefore, there wasn’t 
the need to budget for as much relative to 
that. Secondly, in at least one area there are 
fewer arbitrations, in the hospital field, be- 
cause of this consolidation of bargaining. 
You heard about where the nurses, for ex- 
ample, have one unit in a sense instead of 
100-plus, so the potential for interest arbitra- 
tions is greatly reduced. There are still lots 
of rights arbitrations, but there is quite a 
reduction in hospital arbitrations. 


Mr. Warner: If I could ask a philosophical 
question—does the ministry see a thrust to- 
ward mediation as opposed to arbitration? Is 
that the direction in which the government 
sees labour relations headed—a permanent 
kind of establishment with three parties 
throughout the life of a contract? Are you 
moving away from the arbitrating process? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: That is difficult to 
answer because arbitration is used in two 
ways. One is to resolve grievances—which is 
what we call rights disputes—and that’s what 
most of this is, and there is still lots of that 
around, and it is liable to continue. 


In the interest area, although it is hard 
sometimes to foresee what will be, I would 
say there are some countervailing trends. 
There is some interest in voluntary arbitration 
for resolving interest disputes—witness what 
the Steelworkers did in the United States. On 
the other hand, there is an objection in some 
areas to compulsory arbitration for resolving 
interest disputes—witness the hospital field. 
They are trying to resolve their disputes with- 
out having to go to arbitration. 


As for mediation, there is more. If you had 
raised this under the previous vote, Mr. 
Dickie could have told you a fair amount 
about that. There is a lot more mediation 
than there was, and it’s building up year by 
year. 


In addition, we made changes to the 
Labour Relations A'ct this last session that 
we hope will promote the idea of what is 
loosely called preventive mediation—trying to 
assist the parties during the life of an agree- 
ment to improve their climate if they have 
come off a bad round or something of this 


kind. 


Mr. Warner: Are you saying this is the 
type of thing the ministry sees as down the 
road for the future, the kind of thing that 
should be supported? To be specific, I have 
had constituency calls in the last couple of 
days with regard to the Metro teachers’ 
strike, and without exception every call asked 
could this not have been headed off long 
before it reached this point. Perhaps an on- 
going mediation system, started back a year 
ago or whatever, that dealt with grievances 
as they came up, might have averted what 
we have taking place today. Is that the kind 
of general direction that this ministry is 
considering? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think there is en- 
couragement for that kind of direction, yes, 
but I would remind you that the process of 
negotiation with the Metro teachers began 
last January. 


Mr. Warner: Yes. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: And a fact-finder was 
appointed. The entire ball game regarding 
Metro teachers of course is not within the 
Ministry of Labour. It is within the Ministr” 
of Education with Bill 100 and the education 
commission, as you know. 


Mr. Warner: Okay, but— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: In fact they began to 
work almost a year ago. 


Mr. Warner: But basically there are two 
sides. What I am saying is that we need that 
third party. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The third party was 
there—in the body of the commission. 


Mr. Warner: Sure, the fact-finder was ap- 


pointed toward the latter stages of that 
process. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: No, Mr. Shime’s 


commission which has been— 


Mr. Warner: Okay. One could obviously 
look to other examples as well, and I think 
of the Oshawa firefighters where they've been 
involved in what amounted to a two-party 
dispute where they apparently were working 
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toward an agreement prior to Thanksgiving 
Day, and Thanksgiving Day let the munic- 
ipality off the hook, and left the firefighters 
nowhere because their restraint toward strik- 
ing is self-imposed. There was no third party 
involved throughout all of those negotiations 
prior to Thanksgiving Day. 

I see verhaps more expertise from the 
ministry, but I also see that third party as a 
way of taking the pressure off, of keeping the 
two sides talking, of trying to bring them 
closer together—rather than this old two- 
party system until we get to a crisis point, 
and then finding some form of intervention. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: You might want to 
pursue this a bit under item 3 in that it 
relates to future legislative policy. But I 
would caution you that there is no one 
magical solution to resolving collective bar- 
gaining disputes. It is clear to us—or we 
wouldn’t have made the amendment we did 
in the Act—that trying to help parties in 
selected cases well in advance of the re- 
newal date, or in some cases right after a 
bitter set of negotiations, may be helpful and 
we've had some experience where we think it 
_was helpful. But on any kind of wholesale 
application I think it might be counter- 
productive. 


I think it would be regarded by some 
parties as interference if you came nosing in 
in the middle of a collective agreement and 
tried to have them look at their climate. It’s 


one of several techniques. What we're trying 
to develop in the ministry and in the legisla- 
t’on is as many different techniques as we can 
find to use in various situations. 


Mr. Warner: I realize we are closing. but 
does the ministry go to other examples? For 
example, does it look at Sweden’s situation 
with the three party set-up? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Does it look at other 
examples? 


Mr. Warner: Do you study other examples? 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. Warner: And take these into con- 
sideration? And you're willing to change 
your own model of operation? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Certainly. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, but based on the 
merits of each individual case. 


Mr. Warner: Still open to change? 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman, did you 
have a question on item 4? 


Mr. Wildman: No, I will pass. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 4 carry? Item 4 
agreed to. 


The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 


ERRATUM 
No. Page Col. Line Should read: 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 8 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(continued) 


On vote 2103: 


Mr. Chairman: I call the committee to 
order and we will continue the estimates on 
vote 2103, item 3. 


Mr. Bounsall: One of the problems that has 
plagued the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
in the last few years, and the people dealing 
with it, is the delays in getting a hearing, re- 
ceiving a decision and so on. A year ago, we 
heard about methods by which this could be 
streamlined and improved. What is the delay 
period like now? 


Mr. Armstrong: The record, Mr. Bounsall, 
has been gratifying. If I can just tell you, for 
example, about the certification cases. Some 
of these comparisons may be a little invidious, 
I guess, but I think the figures speak for 
themselves. The 1973-1974 figures for dis- 
posal of certification cases show that those 
disposed of in 21 days or less were 34 per 
cent of the total received. In the fiscal year 
just concluded, 52 per cent of the certification 
cases were disposed of in that 21-day period. 


I can give you the other figures, but there 
is a corresponding improvement as the period 
gets longer. For example, in 28 days or less 
51 per cent—and these are accumulative totals 
—were disposed of within that period in 
1973-1974, as opposed to 62 per cent in 1974- 
1975. So we think there has been a gratifying 
and some dramatic improvement in the pro- 
cessing time in certification cases, 

There has been an even more substantial 
improvement in the time required for process- 
ing unfair labour practices complaints as a 
result of new scheduling procedures now in 
effect. John Kinley is the custodian of the 
complete records— and I will check this—but 
I think it would be fair to say the median 
time has gone to something like the present 
six weeks from a previous 12 or more weeks. 
I think there has been 100 per cent improve- 
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ment there. We can get you the precise fig- 
ures. 


Mr. Bounsall: That field is fine. How did 
you achieve this? We heard about some plans 
to do it last year, but not many concrete de- 
tails. 


Mr. Armstrong: Some of the administrative 
details get a little bit complex; but let me 
deal, for example, with unfair labour prac- 
tices complaints, 

Previously, when a complaint came in it 
was assigned to a field officer who was given 
30 days to investigate it before a date was 
given for hearing. It seems like a simple de- 
vice, but now when a complaint comes in it 
is given what we call a tentative hearing date 
no later than 30 days after its receipt. The 
investigation proceeds, and if the investigation 
is not successful the matter proceeds for hear- 
ing on the tentative hearing date—the tenta- 
tive hearing date is confirmed—so you don’t 
have the gap between the officer’s report and 
the board’s determination to list it for a 
hearing. So we have had an automatic saving 
there of about 30 days. 

Frankly, we have just tightened up the 
scheduling procedures so that we get things 
on faster. I think we get decisions out faster 
following the hearing by impressing upon the 
various panels that in these matters where 
there is continuing liability there is a real 
need to get cases out, consistent with sound 
adjudication. But we have emphasized the 
importance of expedition. 


Mr. Bounsall: You have embarked upon this 
year, I would assume, the procedure of try- 
ing to spot problems that are going to appear 
before you before they appear. In other 
words, you are going down and sorting out a 
jurisdictional case or a situation where one 
particular applicant for certification may in- 
volve a larger group, like one portion of the 
McDonald’s rather than the whole of it, and 
so on. Has this contributed, or have you got 
that part of the programme going? 


Mr. Armstrong: I think that has contri- 
buted. We use the field staff at the sort of 
pre-hearing stage to flush out problems and 
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to attempt to get the parties together to re- 
solve bargaining unit descriptions, for exam- 
ple, and to dispense with the necessity of ap- 
pointing a field officer at the post-hearing 
stage to conduct a lengthy investigation, then 
report back to the panel and have it adjudi- 
cated. There has been substantial success 
achieved by having the field officer engaged 
at the early stage of the proceedings. 


Mr. Bounsall: How many— 


Mr. Armstrong: I am sorry, Mr. Pathe re- 
minds me, of course—and this is a direct result 
of the amendments to the Act last July— 
we are now authorized by statute to issue an 
interim certificate where the bargaining unit 
description cannot affect the union’s entitle- 
ment to outright certification. The effect of 
this has not only been that we have been 
able to get the certificate out while there is 
still a pending dispute as to the unit descrip- 
tion, but it has also deterred, shall I say, 
frivolous disputes about certain job categories. 
In other words, faced with an immediate cer- 
tificate, the parties have usually been able to 
resolve their differences by saying, “Well, 
what’s the point of having a lengthy dispute; 
we will have to bargain about this anyway.” 
And that’s, I think, contributed to the expedi- 
tion as well. 


Mr. Bounsall: I gather from your remarks, 
or at least I infer, that the issuance of this 
interim certificate, in fact, has speeded up the 
resolution of the problems of definition of 
the bargaining unit. Is that correct? 


Mr. Armstrong: Yes, it has. That’s correct. 


Mr. Bounsall: In other words, faced with 
the issuance or having received the issuance, 
both parties have got down and resolved 
what the final shape will be. 


Mr. Armstrong: There are solid signs that 
this has happened. We’re very pleased with 
the effect of the amendment to section 6(1a) 
which permits us to do that. 


Mr. Bounsall: How many pre-hearing situa- 
tions have you been in during the last year? 


Mr. Armstrong: Do you have table 4 follow- 
ing the board’s portion of the annual report? 
It follows page 5. The pre-hearing cases are 
shown in table 4 at line 3. The total number 
of pre-hearings in both cases was 120 and 
then the figures proceed to indicate the total 
won, lost and so on. 


Mr. Bounsall; That was an increase over 
last year. 


Mr. Armstrong: That’s covered in the body 
of the report. My recollection is that that is 
perhaps an increase. I am sorry, at the moment 
I can’t put my finger on that precisely, but 
my distinct impression is that that is not too 
far off the number of pre-hearing votes in 
the previous year. 


Mr. Bounsall: I thought there would have 
been more pre-hearing votes in this particular 
year, as you tried to resolve and get around 
difficulties by having enough pre-hearings to 
get around problems. 


Mr. Armstrong: No, I think we are perhaps 
getting confused in terminology. The pre- 
hearing conference is something quite dif- 
ferent from the pre-hearing vote. 


Mr. Bounsall: I am sorry. I meant the 
pre-hearing conference. 


Mr. Armstrong: The pre-hearing conferences 
occur as a matter of course any time there 
is a bargaining unit description problem that’s 
apparent from the meetings, from the applica- 
tion and the reply. We have a resident field 
officer who is in the board area who auto- 
matically attends to the pre-hearing con- 
ference himself or assigns one of his people 
to do it. In any case, where it appears to us 
that it would be profitable to have the pre- 
hearing conference, we hold it and it’s done 
prior to the board adjudicating. 


Mr. Bounsall: Four months have now gone 
by since the legislation was revised. Have 
you found any increase? What is the situation 
with respect to arbitration decisions having 
been taken to the courts in that period? 


Mr. Armstrong: You have to appreciate, 
first of all, that the board has no jurisdiction. 
I think perhaps there was some confusion at 
the time this Bill 111 was before the Legisla- 
ture and before committee in particular. The 
board has no jurisdiction over judicial review 
of arbitration awards. The Act provides that 
disputes concerning the meaning and inter- 
pretation of collective agreements have to be 
solved by binding arbitration. 

Those matters may be taken to the courts 
in certain limited circumstances by way of 
application for judicial review. The board 
has no jurisdiction, indeed no role to play, 
with respect to rights arbitrations. Our de- 
cisions can be taken to the courts under more 
restricted review. We have what is called a 
privitive clause and the number of cases of 
ours that go to the courts in a year are ap- 
proximately 10 to a dozen. The Labour- 
Management Arbitration Commission no 
doubt would have the precise figures on the 
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number of rights arbitration awards which 
go to the courts. I don’t have that figure. Do 
you have that? 


[8:15] 
Mr. Kinley: No, I don't. 


Mr. Armstrong: I think you were referring 
to the debate in the standing committee con- 
cerning a possible privitive clause for arbi- 
trators under rights arbitrations, a proposal 
which was defeated in committee, as I recall. 
What the experience of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Arbitration Commission has been with 
respect to the frequency of appeals of that 
sort, I’m afraid I can’t answer. I’m sure we 
can get that for you. 


Mr. Bounsall: I would be interested in see- 
ing that in any event. As I said, I felt pretty 
strongly at the time the bil! came through 
that that should be retained in the bill in its 
original form. It was deleted and I think 
maybe you should look at that very seriously 
again. The rights arbitrations cost $700 a day 
and the average is about $1,000; and when 
any one of those gets to the courts you are 
simply adding to that cost. They can still 
go to the courts on natural justice and juris- 
diction in any event. 

It was a good portion of the bill, designed 
to keep as many things out of the courts as 
possible and keep them in the semi-judicial 
situation you have under the legislation and 
mechanisms. As a non-lawyer in your case, 
Madam Minister, I think you might look at 
that and find some sympathy with what was 
intended in the original legislation. 


Item 3 carried. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes vote 2103, 
as we did item 4 before the dinner adjourn- 
ment. 


Vote 2103 agreed to. 
On vote 2104: 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1, office of the chair- 
man. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is there any statement 
ment from the chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: The chairman, unfortunate- 
ly, is unable to be here. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I was just telling the 
chairman—is he back yet? 


Mr. McPhee: He was to arrive back today. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: He arrived back from 
England sometime today and unfortunately 
cannot be here. 


Mr. Mancini: Are they having trouble there 
with human rights? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, he was presenting 
a paper to a conference of university presi- 
dents about something. 


Mr. Mancini: One of those fact-finding 
excursions, I assume. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1 carried. Item 2? 


Mr. di Santo: I would like to make a few 
remarks on human rights because I think that 
at this time we have in Ontario—in south- 
western Ontario and northern Ontario—dif- 
ferent but at the same time disturbing facts 
which have been happening and which I 
think reflect a widespread racism that is grow- 
ing in our society. I think we should be con- 
cerned with this and the Ministry of Labour 
and the Ontario Human Rights Commission 
should be concerned with it. 


Just recently, as you know, in the Globe 
and Mail of Oct. 28 we were informed that in 
Toronto, among 15 employment agencies, 11 
were willing to help employers to discriminate 
against blacks and other non-white workers. 
At the same time, there was a report pub- 
lished by the Ontario Human Rights Commis- 
sion, called “The Black Presence in the Cana- 
dian Mosaic”, It shows quite vividly how 
racism is spreading in Toronto. 

Not later than Nov. 5 there was again a 
case of discrimination reported in a news re- 
lease of the Human Rights Commission. It 
was a blatant case of racism, in which the 
complainant, an Indian if I am not wrong— 
and I read from the press release—presented 
evidence that the landlord twice raised the 
rent during the term of the lease and used 
abusive racial epithets to the complainant, 
his wife and children. At the same time, there 
are complaints from the native people, the 
Indians in northern Ontario who find them- 
selves in an absurd and hopeless situation. 


There has been quite wide coverage in the 
media. In Maclean’s of Oct. 20 there was a 
very long report entitled, “Massacre at Grassy 
Narrows.” It explains the intolerable condi- 
tions in which the Indians live in Dryden, 
because of the pollution and the environmen- 
tal conditions created by a particular indus- 
try in that area. 

If we look at this situation we must be- 
come concerned, because it means that our 
society isn’t evolving as harmoniously as it 
should be. While we are boasting among our- 
selves, the seeds of discrimination and 
racial struggle are being sown. We will bring 
ourselves to a point where the basic principles 
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which form the basis of the human and demo- 
cratic relationship of this country can be 
broken up. 

I think the Ministry of Labour and the 
Human Rights Commission should think very 
carefully about what is happening when we 
have 1,100 Indians in ‘a reserve and they are 
treated the way they are treated—not because 
of accidents but because an industry is pollut- 
ing the water that is their only source of 
earning. They were told five years ago by 
your government that they shouldn’t go fish- 
ing any more because the water was polluted. 


Now, after five years, unemployment among 
those Indians is 95 per cent. Welfare, which 
in 1970 was only $9,000 a year, now has risen 
to $140,000 a year. 

In the same report you can read the com- 
ment of Andy Keewatin, one of the chiefs at 
Grassy Narrows. He said, “We’ve got to get 
some jobs—got to get some pride back. It 
takes the pride out of a man to ask for wel- 
fare. Nothing to do—nothing to look forward 
to.” 

We are faced with a situation in which 
people have lost their pride because of the 
constraints that our society puts on them. 
There are other people who are breaking the 
laws, who are breaking the natural balance 
of the environment, who are polluting and 
poisoning the source of life for those people. 
I think, as you say in your report, that part 
of the Human Rights Commission’s work is to 
develop and conduct educational and research 
programmes, to eliminate discriminatory prac- 
tices and to promote understanding and ac- 
ceptance and compliance with the Code. I 
think the government should develop a posi- 
tive action in order to remove these difficul- 
ties for those people. 

What are the results of this situation 
among the general public? The results are 
that people who don’t work, who are on 
welfare—forced to be on welfare—are reduced 
to a condition where they lose their pride, 
as Chief Keewatin says, and their dignity. 
Then there is the reaction of the white 
people. We have publications, booklets like 
this one, “Bended Elbow,” which is the most 
disgusting and vicious publication on Indians, 
which creates hate for a minority group 
which, without fault, is forced into an intoler- 
able and inhuman situation, The same hap- 
pens in Toronto. 

If you read the press; if you listen to the 
electronic media of the minority group; if 
you read this report, which was published by 
the Human Rights Commission, then you 
realize how widespread is the discrimination; 
how deep is the bias in this province. From 
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this report you gather that 87.4 per cent of 
the people interviewed—and the people in- 
terviewed were black adults and non-black 
adults—state that there is discrimination in 
housing and 82.9 per cent say there is dis- 
crimination in employment. Some of them 
state that this trend is decreasing but still 
they find this situation. You have to realize 
that these people haven't had lifelong experi- 
ence with racism, because these are people 
who come from the Caribbean islands, the 
West Indies, and they are not like the black 
native Canadians and for them it’s quite a 


shock. 


I would like to read to you a letter from 
a young black girl which was published in 
the Star a few weeks ago. She said: 


I am back in Toronto after working for 
the summer in the north and Toronto has 
changed dynamically. “Paki, Paki,” people 
suddenly yell at me on the streets, in the 
subways and in the apartments. Toronto is 
really getting sour. It is getting difficult 
to take it. Please help us. A miserable life 
is not a good life. 

This is the condition of the peaceable minor- 
ities among our society. Most of them want 
to be integrated in this society, want to be 
part of this community, even though they 
feel very strongly about retaining their heri- 
tage; a heritage that most of the time we do 
not understand, unfortunately, because as I 
said before, there is racism in our society. 


[8.30] 


Most of the time it isn’t conscious and most 
of the time, of course, it is provoked by 
extremist groups which are the result of this 
particular time of economic depression, un- 
employment and social tension. I'm talking 
of the Western Guard which was mentioned 
at length last year during the estimates. 
People who are in southern Ontario are do- 
ing what the racists in northern Ontario are 
doing. They are spreading around hate liter- 
ature and they are instilling in the people of 
Ontario hate for the minority groups who are 
brought into this society, not for their pleasure 
but because this province—this country—needs 
them, because they provide cheap jobs to the 
industry, because they provide jobs to develop 
our economy. 


One of the points that perhaps we should 
clarify, and probably that’s the most obvious 
objection that we could have from bureauc- 
tacies, is that many cases are not noticed, 
that many people don’t complain. I suggest 
that you read Wilson Head’s study. He says 
that many people do not complain, because 
“it may be viewed as evidence of black self- 
doubt and despair. Many people do not go 
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to the Human Rights Commission, do not go 
to the police, because many times they are 
mistreated by the police. 


In a series published by a local newspaper 
in Toronto on racism there was a quotation 
by a police officer who said to a young lady 
who was asking him to help her home; 
“Lady, you are stuck with it, your skin 
colour. You are stuck with it for the rest of 
your life. You’d better get used to it.” 
Those are the reasons why many people do 
not go to the Human Rights Commission, do 
not go to the police. They do not feel pro- 
tected. They do not feel that around them 
there is a protective environment. They feel 
around themselves a hostile society. They 
feel that the government and the bodies 
which are the emanation of the government 
are not protecting them. 


I would also like to bring to the minister's 
attention that you could very well say that 
there is not much to do with hate literature, 
because you cannot prosecute them, and that’s 
possible to a certain extent. But I’d like to 
bring to your attention what Mr. Ian Hunter, 
the legal adviser to the Human Rights Com- 
mission, said recently. That the criminal law 
is not wholly ineffective, although the hate 
literature sections substantially are. The sec- 
tions dealing with causing a disturbance in a 
public place, damage to public property, in- 
timidation, unlawfu) assembly and riot and 
others could, if imaginatively deployed assist 
in curbing some of the disruptive practices of 
the Western Guard and other racist groups. 
Too often government response to demands 
for action has been to point out the inherent 
defects in the hate literature sections without 
considering the possible application of other 
criminal court provision. Just to prove the 
point made by Mr. Hunter, Id like to 
bring to your attention a letter which was 
published just recently in the Star by the 
executive director of the Human Rights 
Commission, Mr. Robert McPhee, in which 
he points out that really there are not too 
many complaints and that in respect of the 
11 hiring agencies who, it was said, are 
ready to discriminate the commission wants 
evidence. My point is that you won't have 
evidence because if we are not naive, we 
would very well recognize that those agencies 
won't say any more that they want to dis- 
criminate because they have a special rela- 
tionship with your employment standards 
branch. 

I think you should take more active action 
and try to find out, not from the point of 
view of the hiring agencies but from the 
point of view of the people who have been 


there and were refused jobs because of 


attitudes of the hiring agencies. 


That leads me to make another point 
which has been emphasized in the past but 
is still in actual practice in Ontario and in 
Canada. Many immigrants, when they come 
to Canada, quite often are refused jobs on 
the basis that they don’t have Canadian ex- 
perience. I think that that is blatant dis- 
crimination because all of us know that there 
are people who come from universities in 
Delhi or Madras in India which are excel- 
lent schools. Of course they have no experi- 
ence in Canada, but they are very well quali- 
fied. By the way, one of the other reasons, 
quite often, why they are rejected is because 
they are overqualified. 


I think also that on the part of govern- 
ment and public officials, there isn’t a sensi- 
tivity to this problem to the point that they 
will create confidence in the minority groups, 
in the immigrants, in the black and coloured 
minorities, the euphemistically so-called 
visible minorities. The minister said the other 
day—and this is nothing personal—as far as 
the Chinese students at the faculty of 
medicine at the University of Toronto are 
concemed, that she had only asked a ques- 
tion about their involvement. The way it is 
perceived by the people, by none other 
than Dr. Dan Hill, who is the former chair- 
man of the Human Rights Commission, is 
not the way you explained to us the other 
day at committee. He brings your example 
as one of the examples that may in a way 
create a kind of uneasiness in the minds of 
the minority groups. To be fair, I should 
mention that Dr. Hill mentions also the name 
of Dr. Shulman who made the same remarks. 


Mrs. Campbell: And Dr. Cathcart made the 


same remarks. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: In fact, neither of 
them made the same remarks that I did be- 
cause my remarks were three questions. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Hill has relied only on 
erroneous newspaper reporting for the basis 
for his statement in that speech, and I have 
seen. it. 


Mr. di Santo: As I said before, I am not 
blaming you for actually discriminating 
against the Chinese students. I am trying to 
explain to you how some positions and some 
statements are perceived by the general 
public. I think we have to be very careful 
also in that direction. 

(Last year we had, and I think also now, 
Western Guard groups and other extremist 
groups using the Bell Telephone for their 
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hate messages, They were using a specific 
political party name last year. Bell Tele- 
phone, again, is reluctant to take action on 
this very clear attempt to create hate, to 
create discrimination, to create racial conflict. 


I spoke of the Indians, I spoke of the 
immigrants in Toronto and the blacks, and 
that brings me to quote what Dr. Richmond 
said to the Globe and Mail recently in the 
same series of articles on racists, He said 
racism is widespread in Ontario and also 
that the government is not taking any action 
to change the attitudes of the people of On- 
tario. 

Another recommendation that the Human 
Rights Commission made in 1971, regarding 
the teaching of prejudices was to change the 
content of the textbooks, replacing all kinds 
of commonplaces about blacks and other 
minority groups with the positive contribu- 
tions that all groups have given to the de- 
velopment of Canada and Ontario. 

I think there is still a strong resistance, and 
I saw that the other day when the Minister 
of Education (Mr. Wells) was replying in the 
estimates of Education to one of my col- 
leagues. He had brought up the issue of 
multiculturalism and the various examples 
which are in courses in Toronto—especially 
from the Toronto Board of Education. 

The minister said that we cannot change 
or amend the Act, because the reason is a 
constitutional one. But the real reason is that 
we, for some reason, are reluctant to accom- 
modate minority groups who are giving a very 
high contribution to the development of this 
society. They are not being accepted as equal, 
and that’s the problem, The problem is a 
cultural one. It’s a problem of enforcement 
ot laws, but it’s a problem of attitudes, 

I think the government should give the 
example and should lead toward a society 
in which the minority groups can be accom- 
modated, and in which they really feel equal 
to the others. 

Recently the Premier (Mr, Davis) an- 
nounced that he was willing to establish a 
contract compliance for women, Don’t you 
think that same contract compliance should 
be established also for the minority groups, 
for the Indians in Grassy Narrows. who are 
95 per cent unemployed? Or the blacks and 
for the visible minorities in Ontario. which 
are discriminated against, as we can see from 
your publication? Who are discriminated 
against only because of the colour of their 
skin? 

[8:45] 


Also the public service should be reviewed 
in respect to the minority groups. As far as 
I know, there are no deputy ministers and 
there are no bureaucrats at high levels in 
government offices who are members of 
minority groups. That, I think, is not because 
they are not capable or qualified. So I would 
like to ask you why? I think this is an im- 
portant question. I don’t think that minority 
groups in this society who have been here 
for years and years are able to go up in the 
government offices and reach the top posi- 
tions as are the other groups who are now 
in those positions. Also I think the Human 
Rights Commission should take action against 
those violations which include discrimination 
against the minority groups, the visible 
minorities, like the blacks, as far as housing 
is concerned, 

You know and I know that many people 
don’t want blacks, don’t want Pakistanis, 
don’t want Indians, because they think the 
other tenants will leave their apartments. I 
don’t know how it can be enforced legally 
but certainly I think that is a disgrace be- 
cause it creates struggles and tensions in our 
society. 

The same happens to people with chil- 
dren. I had a complaint this afternoon, from 
a young lady who has one child and has 
been refused one apartment after another 
because she has a child. She is on mother’s 
allowance; she can afford to pay for the 
apartment but they won't give her the apart- 
ment and I} don’t think there is any protection 
for her in Ontario. The reason is that she 


has a child. 


I think also that your ministry and the 
Human Rights Commission should consider 
amending the Human Rights Code in order 
to include the purchase of property, access 
to professions—as I said before—and member- 
ship in professional and social organizations; 
and that compensation for lost wages in the 
case of employment discrimination be insti- 
tuted. 

I would also like to bring to your attention 
that, for instance, the Indians in Grassy 
Narrows who have been unemployed and who 
lost their source of earnings, have never been 
compensated to this day. 


As I said before, it is quite difficult to see 
where the commission can enforce existing 
laws and where it can act positively in order 
to change prevailing attitudes. I think that is 
important; it is important for our future other- 
wise we will end up in a situation—I want to 
emphasize this point especially at a time of 
depression, at this time of high unemploy- 
ment and recession; with social tensions; when 
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some racist tendencies :can prevail. Then we 
have people like the Western Guard and the 
extremist groups who are operating in this 
society and who are developing right now. 


It’s a little difficult for me to suggest any 
solution to this point except that the govern- 
ment and all of the people who hold public 
office are more responsible toward the public 
and toward the minority groups as well as to 
the majority groups. 


There is something I want to speak about 
which I feel very strongly about and prob- 
ably it is not strictly the responsibility of the 
Province of Ontario or the Ministry of Labour 
and that’s the immigration laws. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. di Santo, I don’t know 
if that would come under this vote or not. 


Mr. di Santo: I want to make this point. 
I realize that this is a federal matter but I 
would like the Province of Ontario, at some 
point, to come to grips with the problems of 
immigrants who are coming to Canada and 
have no Canadian experience and no recogni- 
tion of their titles or their skills. 


The province, with the federal government, 
should try to find a way to accommodate 
those people. As you know, when they go 
to the consulates all over the world and they 
get permission on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions, they come to Canada with the convic- 
tion that once here they can use their qualifi- 
cations. But, all of a sudden, when they come 
to Ontario they cannot be electricians; they 
cannot be doctors; they cannot be teachers; 
because those qualifications are not recognized 
in Canada. 


Even if constitutionally immigration is a 
matter which falls under federal responsibility, 
1 think the Province of Ontario, as the major 
recipient of immigrants, should work out a 
formula which will accommodate those people 
in a way that, once here, they don’t feel 
frustrated, they don’t feel humiliated and, 
most of the time, are forced to go back to 
their home land. 


These are the major points I want to bring 
to your attention: The problem of the Indians; 
the problem of the minority groups; the prob- 
lem of the immigrants. Also, I would like to 
see the Human Rights Commission have a 
more active role in respect to the police be- 
cause most of the complaints are against 
the attitude of the police especially toward 
the so-called visible minorities. I would like 
to have some comment on this point and I 
may ask some questions later on. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am not quite sure 
where to start. One of the things I think I 


should point out to you is that both the prov- 
ince and the federal government have been 
paying the Indians in Grassy Narrows to fish 
in other areas which are not polluted in order 
to provide food for the Grassy Narrows band. 
This has not been entirely successful. The 
freezers in Grassy Narrows are full but none- 
theless some of the residents of the Grassy 
Narrows reserve continue to eat the fish 
which does come from the polluted rivers. I 
agree that is a problem. 


I should also like you to know that at least 
seven attempts that I know of have been 
made to institute new job opportunities within 
that specific area for the residents of Grassy 
Narrows. None of these has been successful 
to this point. It’s quite obvious that the 
socio-economic problems of the Indians of 
Grassy Narrows are going to have to be 
resolved by, I think, a conjoint action of the 
province and the federal government. I think 
I can tell you quite safely that meetings are 
being held now to develop some sort of joint 
action in order to establish some reasonable 
economic base for those people who have 
been deprived of a good deal of their liveli- 
hood by the pollution of the rivers. 


One of the areas in which I believe the 
Human Rights Commission of this province 
has been particularly effective and particu- 
larly active has been housing. In fact, a 
good deal of activity has taken place in that 
area. I believe the incident which you 
raised is a little bit—shall I say—of a red 
herring because I have a feeling the indi- 
vidual who was refused accommodation was 
probably refused not on the basis of skin 
colour but on the basis of the fact that she 
had a child. As you know, there are still 
some housing accommodations which are not 
available to people with small children. The 
other points which you raise regarding quali- 
fications of immigrants are very valid points. 
They are points which I think probably 
should have been resolved before the appli- 
cant ever arrived in Canada, because the 
consulates of Canada should be sufficiently 
well-informed about the requirements for all 
the occupations within Canada, be they 
skilled trades, professions or anything else. 
Each province does have its own set of regu- 
lations with which those who wish to practice 
that trade or that profession must comply. 


Unfortunately, we have had a great void 
in the communications area between the 
Ministry of Immigration and most of the 
other bodies in Canada. The Ministry of 
Immigration, I think, has been functioning 
within a vacuum for a number of years. Un- 
fortunately, the problems arise when the 
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immigrants arrive in our province because 
they have not been informed about the true 
situation regarding the acceptance of their 
skills or their training within this province, 
or within any other province in Canada as a 
matter of fact. 

Those are just three of the things that I 
remember out of the dissertation. I would 
imagine that perhaps Mr. McPhee has some- 
thing that he would like to add. Do you 
have any specific things that you would 
want to speak to at this point? 


Mr. McPhee: There are a number of 
things I could mention in connection with 
Kenora, where we have been involved for a 
long time—since 1965 at any rate. I say that 
simply to bring to your attention that aware- 
ness of the problems and attempts at solu- 
tions are not just our particular problem at 
chis time. Now, unemployment—and I give 
this apology to begin with because there is 
nothing worse to say than that there is a 
study going on. But, as a matter of fact, I 
think it was five years ago that the com- 
mission first recommended to government, 
contract compliance as a possible means of 
meeting some of the underemployment of 
native people. This has never been accepted, 
Madam Minister. 


We have tried to update our argument by 
having Professor Jane of McMaster Univer- 
sity conduct a study, which is current and 
should soon be completed of the feasibility 
of contract compliance to meet the specific 
employment needs of native people in north- 
western Ontario. And that will follow the 
Head study. 


I might say that the commission often 
uses this kind of approach of getting a study 
to get the matter before the public and 
before government. Contract compliance is 
certainly one of the mechanisms that we 
think should be looked at very seriously; 
only, though, in light of all the failures, be- 
cause as you pointed out— 


Mr. di Santo: Yes, but is the minister pre- 
pared to also implement a contract compli- 
ance for the blacks and the visible minorities 
in southwest Ontario? I think that is the real 
poirt, because if you have a contract com- 
pliance, then the prosecution of the viola- 


tions of the Human Rights Code is much 
easier. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: As I am sure you are 
aware, there is a position regarding contract 
compliance which the government has taken, 
vis a vis the Human Rights Code. But, mind 
you, it is a permissive piece of legislation; it 
is not a compulsory piece of legislation. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I ask one question 
while we are on this point? 


Mr. Chairman: If you don’t mind, Mrs. 
Campbell, I have quite a few others on the 
list. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Could I just say one 
thing in response to the question about the 
employment agencies? I am sure you are 
aware that the Human Rights Commission 
and the ministry have had some concern 
about this, particularly in the light of the 
report which was in the newspapers. We 
arranged a meeting at the ministry between 
some of the members of the Human Rights 
Commission, with representatives of the em- 
ployment agencies, and with the Canadian 
Civil Liberties Association. 

[9:00] 

Unfortunately, the representatives of the 
Canadian Civil Liberties Association de- 
clined to attend the meeting and all that we 
have in the way of evidence is the news- 
paper report. We specifically requested their 
presence in order to try to gather some posi- 
tive information about this, rather than what 
was simply reported in the newspaper. We 
have been unsuccessful thus far, but the 
commission and the ministry are pursuing 
this with the employment agencies at this 
point. Do you have something that you 
want to add to this? 


Mr. McPhee: Yes, I think that’s a case that 
illustrates several points. The commission’s 
involvement with employment agencies be- 
gan in 1962 and our involvement has been 
such that it makes one lose a certain amount 
of confidence in an educational approach. 
Each agency knows of the Human Rights 
Code, signs the declaration and our staff 
trains their staff. This has been going on, as 
I say, for some 14 years. 


What the Canadian Civil Liberties Asso- 
ciation did is conduct a series of tests in 
which their caller posed as an American 
businessman who was interested in setting 
up business in Toron’o, and he said that he 
would want to screen out certain races and 
would the agencies do that, and according 
to the Civil Liberties report, 11 of 15 
agencies said they would. Now that was not 
at all surprising to us, because in many 
cases we have had employees of agencies 
very recently come in and make similar 
statements. We cannot find people who will 
give us hard evidence, and we have been 
unable to get hard evidence. 

We think the Canadian Civil Liberties 


Association recommendation is weak because 
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essentially, they are recommending another 
educational programme. We don’t think that 
will work in this kind of industry. You have 
some 400 employment agencies in the prov- 
ince. Only 10 per cent are members of the 
Association of Employment Agencies and 
most of the discriminatory practices are 
verbal. Records are not kept. The pressure 
is on the employee of the employment agency 
to discriminate, to cater to the prejudices of 
the person placing the order, because that 
person’s I'velihood is dependent upon the 
number of placements. So if the employee of 
the agency knows that you won't hire a sec- 
retary over 23, he only has to get that indi- 
cation once, and he never sends that kind of 
person to you. 

We do not think that there is any perfect 
answer; we think it is more analogous to 
trying to clean up the body rub industry than 
to some establ'shed profession, but we think 
that providing some very tough regulations 
under the Employment Agencies Act is prob- 
ably the answer to this and we are working 
with the Employment Standards Branch to 
develop some proposals. 


Mr. di Santo: May I ask the minister 
whether she can give me an answer about 
the public service, because one of the recom- 
mendations of Wilson Head’s study was that 
the commission should create a separate 
branch as far as employment practices are 
concerned, and that the commission be em- 
powered to examine the employment practices 
of the Ontario government and. city councils 
for discriminatory characteristics. Is the min- 
ister ready to promote an affirmative action 
programme in order to remove the drawbacks 
or the frailties that the minority groups find 
when they seek employment with the govern- 
ment or the municipalities? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Chairman, I 
would say, that I am certainly prepared to 
investigate Dr. Head’s allegations about this, 
to discover just what the situation is, and if 
it appears that an affirmative action pro- 
gramme is the thing that is necessary, yes I 
would be prepared to support it. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini. 


Mr. Mancini: I believe Mr. di Santo did a 
fine job in making his point of view known. 
And being an immigrant myself, like Mr. di 
Santo, and coming from a different country, 
I can appreciate some of the things he said, 
but I cannot agree with all of them. I think 
one of the things we have to make abun- 
dantly clear, and I learned it a long time 
ago, is that you cannot legislate acceptance. 


Whether you want to laugh about it or not, 
you cannot legislate acceptance. You can 
legislate fair opportanity for jobs and fair 
opportunity for education, but you cannot 
legislate people to accept you. I think once 
we get rid of that fallacy I think the whole 
system will work far better. 

I would like to ask a couple of questions. 
I noticed in the green book you had a para- 
graph about research, and I was quite inter- 
ested in that. But when I wanted to check 
the amount of money spent in research, it 
wasn't broken down. Is that part of a new 
figure, or a different figure, or an amal- 
gamated figure? On page 75 of the estimates 
you have salaries and wages, employee bene- 
fits and so on, but there is nothing on re- 
search, I was wondering what the total 
expenditure for research was and what type 
of research you were doing. I think Mr. di 
Santo mentioned one book that he had with 
him. What type of research are you exactly 
looking for? 


‘Hon. B. Stephenson: Is that included in 
salaries and wages? 


Mr. McPhee: No, it comes under the item 
of professional services and outside research. 
I might just comment, Madam Minister, as 
you know, the chairman of the commission 
has announced a review of the Human Rights 
Code and the commission. I know one of his 
greatest concerns is the amount of funding 
available for research. Through the years the 
commission has carried out at least one piece 
of research each year. 

‘I won't pretend for a moment that it is 
adequate, although I think it has been signifi- 
cant. For example, “Teaching Prejudice,” the 
book which Mr. di Santo referred to, was a 
commission study. The Wilson Head report 
is a commission study. That was done last 
year. This year, as I mentioned, the study 
is being carried out by Prof. Jane of Mc- 
Master. 

In addition to that, and perhaps John 
Kinley can comment more, we have de- 
veloped a closer relationship with the research 
branch of the Ministry of Labour, Just within 
the last two months they have set aside one 
full-time person to do research for the com- 
mission. Last year, about $5,000 to $20,000 
was spent on outside research. 


Mr. Kinley: May I just add a word on 
that? The research branch in the ministry 
perhaps hasn’t been quite as heavily involved 
in research for the commission as for other 
parts of the ministry in the past. I think in 
the last 18 months to two years, however, 
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that has picked up and is really in fairly good 
balance. 

Much of the work that has been done has 
been related to helping the commission evalu- 
ate what it is doing and to see where it needs 
to put its effort, and this sort of thing, by 
looking at its own data collection and trying 
to get some assessment of its success. Per- 
haps it hasn’t been oriented quite so much 
in the direction of studies such as the Wilson 
Head study. However, I think that is chang- 
ing too, While Mr. McPhee says there is one 
person assigned full time, even while I was 
still with the research branch there were 
three or four people who made fairly con- 
siderable contributions to the commission’s 
research-so it is also substantial there as well. 


Mr. Mancini: Fine. I think you state some- 
where that you have community education 
and information programmes that work along 
with the police, educational authorities, and 
with religious, labour, industry and_ other 
organizations, I would like to know precisely 
what they are doing with these organizations. 

It seems very vague to me, like this whole 
issue of human rights seems very vague to 
me—that we are doing this and we are doing 
that but we can’t see anything concrete. What 
is coming out of this work with police and 
educational authorities? What exactly are we 


doing with these people to better human 
rights? 


Mr. McPhee: The commission’s programme 
at the present time is four activities. One is 
complaint handling and at a time of a signif- 
icantly rising complaint load I would estimate 
that 70 per cent of our resources are used in 
complaint handling. The commission also con- 
ducts public education programmes. These are 


SO ane was of a positive nature to promote 
the— 


Mr. Mancini: Excuse me, I think you mis- 
understood me. If a person were to read this, 
he'd get a totally different feeling of what is 
going on than what you are saying here. It’s 
somewhere in the book here. It’s a quote. It 
says: “They are working with the police and 
with educational authorities and with reli- 
gious, labour, industry and welfare organiza- 
tions.” If a person were to read that, not 
know anything about it, he would think that 
there would be specific programmes within 
all these groups and certain good things are 
coming out of these programmes. But in fact 
this is not true. 


Mr. McPhee: I am sorry. I was trying to 
give you a thumbnail sketch that there are 


four activities and then I was going to deal 
with the specific one you asked about. 


The four activities are complaint handling, 
public education, community problem solving 
and then information and research. In terms 
of what we call community problem solving, 
I might say that work with the police has 
been a high priority for a number of years. 
Here is a concrete example of several years 
ago: The native people in Manitoulin Island 
brought to the attention of our officers many 
cases of alleged police brutality. We sent an 
investigator, documented these cases, took 
them to the police and out of that came an 
Indian police liaison committee which is now 
operating all over the province. 


These committees, made up of Indian 
leadership, police leadership and commission 
representatives, hold informal hearings on the 
reserve. They have been very significant in 
meeting police-native tension. In fact, it has 
led to the OPP now having a new concept 
of their work with Indians. 


In Toronto, a similar thing has been hap- 
pening. We were involved—I was involved 
personally with my colleague, George Brown, 
in meetings with various police detachments 
where black leaders and black victims made 
their case known. This has led to extensive 
participation by commission staff in training 
Metro police. 

It has led to a number of mechanisms to 
develop a better relationship between the 
police and the particular minority. Those are 
two examples. I can go on. We get tension 
in the workplace. 


There was one plant in west Toronto that 
had inter-group friction. Not a denial of em- 
ployment, but the work force fighting one 
another along racial/ethnic lines. We sent in 
a problem-solving team of people who could 
speak the language of the particular groups 
involved. Again, they looked for the source 
of the problem and set up some remedial pro- 
grammes. 

It is happening in schools. Children of 
minority groups are complaining in some 
areas, of harassment. Our staff may go in, 
try to find the cause, work with teachers, 
work with the neighbourhood to meet the 
particular problem. This is what we mean by 
community educational programmes. In addi- 
tion, staff are making speeches, participating 
in workshops, in literature—hundreds of thou- 
sands of pieces in seven languages was distri- 
buted last year. 


Mr. Mancini: How does the commission 
plan to change the attitudes of the people? 
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Mr. McPhee: There are a variety of ways 
of changing attitudes. With respect, I think 
that— 


Mr. Mancini: Given the fact that when we 
look at our neighbours to the south, they 
have tried to legislate acceptance and they 
have tried everything and it hasn’t worked 
for almost 200 years. What new methods and 
what new ideas does Ontario have? 


[9:15] 


Mr. McPhee: I think that one of the great 
dangers is to see our problems from an 
American perspective. 


Mr. Mancini: Do you mean racism is dif- 
ferent in the United States? 


Mr. McPhee: No, I’m just saying that in 
the late 1940s roughly nine out of every 10 
people in Toronto were of some kind of 
British ancestry. Today— 


Mr. Mancini: Now, I believe you really 
want to do something. 


Mr. McPhee: I want to answer your ques- 
tion, if you'll permit me. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, but you're just going 
around and giving a large— 


Mr. Chairman: Would you let the gentle- 
man finish before you make any comments? 


Mr. Mancini: Fine. 


Mr. McPhee: I was simply going to say 
that housing today in Toronto, compared 
with cities across the border, is relatively 
open; the situation is greatly improved since 
the earlier 1960s and the pre-code days. It’s 
one of the problems that is currently man- 
ageable. Our experience has been that many 
landlords who were respondents, who were 
accused and found guilty of discriminating 
against people, today are renting to the very 
same groups that they discriminated against. 
Whether they like it or not, I’m not prepared 
to make a judgement, but I think the en- 
forcement of legislation has led to a change 
of attitude. 


Mr. Mancini: But if racism runs as deep 
as Mr. di Santo has pointed out—and he 
brought out 15 different publications to prove 
it—what specifically does the commission have 
in mind for things such as Mr. di Santo has 
pointed out? 


Mr. McPhee: I think this is a problem 
for the whole community, but one thing 
was announced in the Legislature today for 
which the commission has been pressing for 
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years; that is, some legislative action to cur- 
tail telephone hate messages. I believe that’s 
a specific. 

On the matter of the book, “Bended 
Elbow,” the commission spoke out on that 
very strongly, and we had legal counsel 
examine it for possible libel cases. We have 
participated with community groups in 
Kenora, urging the community to denounce 
and to have nothing to do with this par- 
ticular kind of book. 


Mr. Mancini: I would just like to ask a 
question. If a person refused to give a job 
to an individual because of religion, race, 
creed and what have you, what type of fine 
does the law command? What type of 
penalty? 


Mr. McPhee: I don’t know what details 
you want on this. The procedures are set 
forth in the code. We are mandated at the 
staff level of the commission to investigate 
and attempt to conciliate. If we fail, the 
matter then goes before the commissioners 
and they may recommend a board of inquiry 
to the minister. The board of inquiry has the 
power to make a finding and an order. The 
amounts vary, as they do in the criminal 
justice system, according to the context of 
the case and the decision and position of the 
board chairman. The most recent one, which 
I think Mr. di Santo referred to, was in 
Hamilton. What was the penalty for that 
one? 


Mr. Brown: It was $300 for compensation 
and damage. The chairman of the board of 
inquiry has quite a bit of latitude. He’s 
empowered to do anything that he deems 
necessary to rectify the damage which has 
been done. Of course, his decision is appeal- 
able; from there you can go into prosecu- 
tion and the fines are spelled out in the 
legislation. 

One thing I’d like to elaborate upon is the 
question of laws and attitude. I think the 
United States has more laws in the books 
than any other country in the world. It 
does not appear to have solved their racial 
problems, I don’t think it’s because of a lack 
of laws; it’s because of a lack of enforce- 
ment. 

I think we have moved from the days 
when state ways could not change folk ways. 
I don’t think we pretend at the commission 
to ask people to love each other. I think 
what the laws try to do is to modify be- 
haviour. I think anybody who is familiar with 
Merton’s paradigm knows that you have four 
situations: Somebody can discriminate and 
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yet not prejudice. You can have non- 
prejudiced discrimination. We try to make a 
distinction between odious behaviour which 
results in damage to somebody's fortunes, 
whether in employment or housing or some- 
thing like that. Education, as Mr. McPhee has 
stated, is the other aspect of this. It tries to 
assist attitudes to catch up with behaviour, 
which the laws try to take care of. 

I don’t think we are ambitious enough in 
the commission to say the fact that equality 
of opportunity exists necessarily results in 
one’s inviting one’s workmate to one’s house 
to have tea. I think we concentrate on the 
basic elements in terms of equality in the 
workplace, in employment and in access to 
public facilities. 


Mr. Mancini: I think that was my first 
statement, that you can't legislate accept- 
ance, but you can legislate for jobs and for 
education. 


Mr. Brown: I think that is reasonably 
accepted. 


Mr. Mancini: What nationality is the per- 
son in charge of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion? This is just a question off the top of 
my head. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Dr. 
Canadian. 


Symons is a 


Mr. Mancini: What ethnic origin? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think probably of 
British extraction. 


Mr. Norton: Quite clearly. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think you should 
be aware that the first chairman of the 
Human Rights Commission was Jewish and 
the second was a black. 


Mr. Mancini: Just one last question here, 
I think we have discussed this before, but 
not very extensively. You have 40 people in 
the province out doing case work. Is this 
true? If not, what is the figure then please? 


Mr. McPhee: The total complement of the 
commission, including clerical, at the moment 
is 40. We actually have 28 professional 
ep of which there are 20 officers in the 

eld. 


Mr. Mancini: Throughout the whole prov- 
ince of Ontario to watch these millions of 
people? 


Mr. McPhee: That’s correct. 


Mr. Mancini: What new ideas and ap- 
proaches are you taking to get input from 
large and small corporations, from small 
businesses and other areas of work to find 
out what type of people are being hired and 
what their background is? We know that the 
government has a lot of other means of col- 
lecting information. They collect sales tax 
from small businessmen and such. They have 
them fill out forms and things of this nature. 
Is the commission prepared to do anything 
like this to have real information? In my 
area we have three or four big factories, 
one of which is Allied Chemical which em- 
ploys 400 or 500 or 600 people, but you 
wouldn’t know whom they employ unless 
they told you so. Is there any thought given 
to this kind of collection of material? 


Mr. McPhee: Again, perhaps we have 
come of age. The effort in the 1960’s and 
early part of this decade was to prevent the 
asking of questions. 


Mr. Mancini: If 100 people go for a job 
and 50 Pakistanis and 40 Italians apply and 
none of them get hired but 10 Canadians 
are hired, isn’t there something wrong? 


Mr. McPhee: I would agree. What I was 
going to say is that perhaps this period of 
not asking questions has become counter- 
productive because we find people who we 
believe are discriminating using that as a 
defence. For example, one of the questions 
we ask employment agencies, is how well 
do they do in placing minorities, in placing 
women, and in placing people over 45. And 
they will say that because of the Human 
Rights Code they don’t know. 

We think it is time to take a fresh look 
at that. I think the only way you will be 
able to judge the performance of an employ- 
ment agency is to know the racial, ethnic, 
age and sex breakdown of the actual number 
of placements they make each year. So at 
the commission level there is a good deal] of 
thought about what you are asking. 


Mr. Brown: I think the member should 
probably be informed that in cases where we 
hive complaints once we start to resolve the 
issue, the staff routinely asks for that kind 
of breakdown. Of course, we do not always 
meet with ready acceptance of this because, 
by our own effort in the past to effect equality 
of opportunity, they tell us they do not have 
the statistics in terms of ethnic or sex break- 
down. We do get it routinely. It forms a 
basis of affirmative action. 


We carried out one not too long ago with 
a big firm in Don Mills using the same 
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method. We were able to demonstrate by the 
bunching of the statistics in terms of ethni- 
city, if it is weighted in favour of a particular 
group; we're able to point this out. We point 
out, in relation to the total ethnic makeup of 
the population, that if the employment was 
based upon equality of opportunity, even 
through some sort of random selection they 
should have a broader ethnic representation— 
more nearly in proportion to their numbers 
in the population, given the size of the firm, 
of course. This is a routine we follow. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to bring to the 
minister’s attention three areas of discrimina- 
tion because of either age, weight or physical 
ability. The minister is aware that I intro- 
duced a private member’s bill which would 
eleminate discrimination because of a physical 
handicap. What is the minister’s opinion con- 
cerning the elimination of a physical handi- 
cap when the handicap does not interfere 
with a person performing the services that 
the certain job requires? What is your atti- 
tude toward that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would think that if 
a physical handicap has nothing to do with 
capability of achieving the job that’s necessary, 
it shouldn’t be considered at all. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then you would look 
favourably on introducing amendments to the 
Human Rights Code that— 


Hen. B. Stephenson: Mr. Newman, I’ve 
already told you that I would. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, but you would look 
favourably and introduce them? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, I said I would 
lock favourably upon them. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to follow on 
further—will you introduce that amendment? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I can’t tell you that at 
this point. I will certainly— 


Mr. B. Newman: You’re only looking at it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Fine, I shall look at 
it very seriously. 


Mr. B. Newman: I will ask you to not only 
look— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I make you no prom- 
ises at this stage. After four weeks in this 
ministry I’m not going to promise anybody 
anything. 


M:. Cassidy: That’s a bit of a copout. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It may be a copout 
but I would like to know precisely the legisla- 
tion which is required, and the implications 
of that legislation. I believe in this and I 
believe that it should be done and I shall 
bend every effort toward that direction. 


Mr. Cassidy: That means that we, as 
private members cannot bring legislation to 
a vote. 


Mr. Chairman: May I suggest Mr. Newman 
has the floor? 


Mrs, Campbell: Yes, please do, we have 
been cut off before. 


Mr. B. Newman: I want to pursue this, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: As I told you, Mr. 
Newman, the commission is involved in a com- 
plete review of the code and this is one of 
the specific areas which they have been asked 
to study. As a result of that study I am sure 
we shall have further amendments to the 
code. It is my sincere hope that one of those 
amendments will involve the handicapped. 


Mr. B. Newman: I hope, as a result of 
your professional background you will strongly 
urge it upon those who are going to have 
other input into it, and that your personal 
feelings will also play an important part in 
seeing that the Human Rights Code eliminates 
the type of discrimination I’m referring to 
now. 


I want to pursue that one step further. A 
letter was sent to you today concerning 
another type of discrimination. [m going to 
read the recommendations of that letter to 
you. More than likely it hasn’t crossed your 


desk. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I haven’t seen it. 


Mr. B. Newman: Someone else in your 
office has it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It has not arrived as 
yet; I’m sorry. 
[9:30] 


Mr. B. Newman: This deals with mentally- 
ill people. I'll read several paragraphs of it 
so you can get the whole text of it. 


As you know our Citizens Commission 
on Human Rights has expressed concern 
over the fact that there is no existing legis- 
lation to protect those mentally ill persons 
who are involved in industrial therapy 
workshops around the province. We feel 
that there is a considerable amount that 
can be undertaken to help those people 
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obtain better conditions and improved re- 
habilitation. 

We would like to see the following pro- 
posals included in the Human Rights Code 
when it is amended: 

1. Every mentai patient in an Ontario 
psychiatric hospital has a right to accept 
or refuse work as he or she may decide. 

2. Every mental patient working on an 
industrial therapy programme or similar 
programme in a psychiatric hospital, has 
the right to be trained in a skill that would 
enable him or her to earn a living when 
released. 


3. If the hospital does not train a patient 
on a programme where he or she is actu- 
ally taught skills, the persom has the right 
to receive the minimum wage for the work 
he does perform. 


4, If the patient is being taught a skill 
in the programme, he or she has the right 
to just compensation for his or her efforts. 
Throughout the programme the wage 
should parallel his or her improved skills. 


This is a series of recommendations for the 
Citizens Commission on Human Rights. I 
would hope that the minister’s officials would 
look into it and see their way to include 
mental illness in an attempt to rehabilitate 
these people so that they once again can 
make a contribution to society, rather than 
being warehoused then released into society 
without any type of skill provided for them. 
In other words, we aren't attempting to give 
them an opportunity. We are discriminating 
against them in the certain areas which I 
have mentioned. I hope you and your officials 
look into that. 4 

That letter, by the way, is dated today, 
and as a result, I don’t expect you to receive 
that personally for several days, but I do 
hope that it is forwarded to the Human 
Rights Commission so that they in their wis- 
dom can look it over and reply, and I hope 
reply favourably, to the organization that has 
made those proposals. 

There is another area I want to bring to 
your attention and that is that when it comes 
to employment in some industries there is a 
weight qualification. Is not that a discrimina- 
tion in itself where, in the performance of 


on service weight is of no consideration at 
allp 


Mr. Haggerty: Height too. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: There are certain 


occupations in which I am sure height and 
weight may have some relevance. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I accept that. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: But certainly not in 
all occupations. 


Mr. B. Newman: When it comes to obtain- 
ing employment at Chrysler, in the auto 
industry in my community, if you don’t weigh 
140 lb you are not accepted. They hold that 
for both the male and the female. 


Mr. Haggerty: You can be overweight. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I should think that 
would be more of a hazard than underweight. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 


Mr. B. Newman: It does disturb me a bit, 
because at least 10 different people in the 
past six or eight months have complained to | 
me that they were underweight—a pound or 
two underweight—and can’t get the job. 

Quite often you will see a policeman 
joining the force at 175 or 180 lb and the 
next time you see him he is 220 or 230 lb. 
It could be exactly the same thing with a 
fellow who will come in an 135 Ib. You can 
rest assured—maybe he is only 135 lb be- 
cause he hasn’t been able to eat properly— 
once he was paid the wage that he would 
get in the auto industry, maybe with a little 
more sustenance, in no time he would be 
140 lb and over. 


Hon, B. Stephenson: Probably he would be 
220 Ib. 


Mr. B. Newman: You are not kidding. With 
most of us it is a problem of excess rather 
than a deficit. I would like to know the 
ministers position concerning the weight 
handicap. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t see the 
rationale in the instance which you cite. 


Mr. B. Newman: I see. In other words, 
ou can’t see where the auto industry 
should be discriminating on account of 
weight? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Since weight has very 
little to do with muscle this depends a great 
deal more on stature and build. I really do 
not know why they should make this re- 
quirement, but we shall find out why they 
make the requirement. 


Mr. Haggerty: There are other industries, 
too, which do apply that factor. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Really? Mrs. Camp- 
bell mentioned security guards, for example, 
who have to be a certain weight and height 
which seems to me utter futility. Since their 
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role, as she suggested, was to call the police 
and not to act as a policeman why should 
they be a specific height and weight? 


Mr. Haggerty: I’m sure some of the police- 
women don’t weigh 165 lb. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I’m sure they don’t 
either. 


Mr. Mancini: If they were all 6 ft like 
myself there would be no problem. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: George, have you had 
some experience with this kind of problem? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, we have. I think as a 
matter of routine we have examined appli- 
cation forms with respect to the height and 
weight question because we try to establish 
whether or not these requirements are job- 
related. True enough, in certain areas, height 
and weight may be related to a specific job 
in question. 

As you may know, the investigation into 
policing in Ontario brought that question out 
with respect to height and weight. It was 
found that it militated against the chances 
of certain ethnic groups, Chinese and cer- 
tain of the Mediterranean peoples. I think 
that is being erased from the criteria for 
hiring police. 


Some of the industries—the steel indus- 
tries, for example—have used that, but in our 
experience we’ve found that it reduced the 
chances of some people who, by definition, 
seem to be small in stature. We tried to 
base the hiring decision upon their capa- 
bilities instead of their bulk. I think we 
have been dealing with this routinely in 
the commission over the years. 


One of the more difficult questions is the 
issue of obesity. This probably could be 
classified in terms of a handicap. We have 
not always been successful in dealing with 
the question of overweight, because apart 
from its obvious physically negative attri- 
butes, I think that attractiveness is one of 
the things that some employers tend to re- 
gard as being desirable, especially when it 
comes to females. 


Mr. Haggerty: With glasses. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: You mean they don’t 
want ugly broads with glasses? 


Mr. B. Newman: I bring this to your 
attention because as recently as one month 
ago—Tuesday, Oct. 14, this year—in the Star 
Alert—which jis a column in the Windsor 
paper which attempts to resolve difficulties 
which people have; it’s sort of an ombuds- 


man 
made: 

Chrysler is practising discrimination 

against us women. We got application 
forms from Canada Manpower to work 
there but when we went down for our in- 
terview we were told we didn’t meet the 
weight requirements. We all had previous 
factory experience but they wouldn’t even 
consider us. We think it’s because we’re 
female. 

Signed by Girard, Zimmerman, Lozier. 
Chrysler rationalized that by saying when 
they transfer them from one area of the 
plant to the other they may be in a job 
which may require a little extra muscle 
power. 


column—the following statement is 


Hon. B. Stephenson: That has nothing to 
do with weight. 


Mr. B. Newman: For example, they say 
you may not have a particularly strenuous 
job today, but what happens if you're trans- 
ferred to a different part of the plant? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If that were referred 
to the commission I’m sure this would be 
investigated, because I don’t think the com- 
mission would accept that. 


Mr. B. Newman: They wouldn’t accept 
that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: I’d better inform Girard, 
Zimmerman and Lozier then. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It sounds like a legal 
firm, doesn’t it? 


Mr. B. Newman: There is another question 
I wanted to raise, the matter of forced retire- 
ment. With forced retirement are you not 
discriminating against an individual because 
of his age? For example, in some places fire- 
men are required to retire at age 60, or under 
65 at least. Now 65 is the retiring age and I 
think you accept retiring at 65. If the person 
is required to retire before he reaches 65, is 
that not breaking the Human Rights Code? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. McPhee tells me 
the commission has investigated some cases 
of this sort, but you have hit a very responsive 
note, because I have some very real concern 
about compulsory retirement. I know all of 
the reasons which are promoted, those which 
are related to providing jobs for younger 
people, but it seems to me that one of the 
things we do in this country—and this is not 
just in the province, but perhaps in this 
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whole. hemisphere—is we negate the value 
of the wisdom that experience in years has 
developed in human beings. 

I should like to see a much more flexible 
kind of situation regarding retirement, because 
1 believe truly that people should retire when 
they feel they should retire, when they are 
physically incapable of doing the job which 
they have been doing or they simply don’t 
want to do it any more. I think we should be 
having a much more flexible relationship as 
far as retirement age is concerned. 

Having given you my personal opinion 
about this, may I ask Mr. McPhee to report 
to you about those cases which they have 
investigated. 


Mr. McPhee: Three come to mind, very 
recent cases, all in northern Ontario involving 
firemen and policemen. In two of the cases, 
where the municipality required firemen in 
one case and the policeman in another to re- 
tire at 60, they filed complaints and we won 
a settlement in the complainant’s favour. That 
is, the firemen and the policemen won their 
case. The code protects them until age 65. 


There is another case which is currently 
going before a board of inquiry in North Bay. 
It’s a case of a fireman. Again there’s conflict 
between the position of the municipality and 
the commission; Indeed there is conflict be- 
tween two Ontario statutes, if memory serves 
me correctly. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right. 


Mr. McPhee: We are hopeful—because we 
have lived with this for quite a few years— 
that we will get the first at least quasi-judicial 
precedent on this case in North Bay. Again 
the retirement was at 60 and we are challeng- 
ing that. It will be before a board very 
shortly. 


Mr. B. Newman: I think the case, Mr. 
Chairman, is from the city of Sudbury, the 
one concerning the firemen. A resolution was 
passed by the Windsor city council on Aug. 
11 relating to this, and I would assume it 
went to your predecessor, Madam Minister, 
I hope that your officials will look over the 
resolution passed by the community and take 
it into consideration. Harris—the fellow who 
conducts surveys in the United States—con- 
ducted a survey for a national council and 
released the results of the survey on June 2 
of this year. He found that 86 per cent of 
the American people were opposed to manda- 
tory retirement except for health reasons. “We 
use our elderly to solve our unemployment 
problem,” says an executive who at one time 
was very much for an early retirement, and 
now when he reached the good age of 65, 


looked upon it with a different pair of eyes. 
“Public opinion seems equally divided as to 
whether older workers should retire to allow 
room for younger workers to move up.” In 
fact, the Harris study found only 49 per 
cent agreed with the premise that the older 
workers should retire to allow the younger 
workers to move up. 

The American Medical Association, through 
its chairman of the committee on aging, a 
fellow by the name of Herman Gruber, says: 
“We continue to have lower retirement ages 
on the one hand and insist upon compulsory 
retirement on the other.” The American Medi- 
cal Association first denounced mandatory 
retirement policies and laws in 1971. To force 
persons to retire when they remain willing 
and able to work is “a direct threat to their 
health and life expectancy.” 

In the US Congress, Representative Paul 
Findley, the Republican from: Illinois, has 
introduced a bill that would make it illegal 
for employers to discriminate in hiring and 
firing of persons over 65, So you see, he is 
actually extending it beyond the 65 years; 
rather a retirement because of health reasons 
or the individual wishing to retire, rather 
than being forced to retire. I bring this to 
your attention, Madam Minister, so that— 
[9:45] 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I am glad the reports 
you read support my point of view; thank 
you, 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I wouldn’t for one 
minute not agree with that. Medical people 
will say it is better for the individual to stay 
gainfully employed in some fashion. If he 
wishes to stay alive, then that is the better 
thing to do. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Compulsory retire- 
ment is a very frequent cause of death. 


Mr. B. Newman: Right. 


Mrs. Campbell: First of all, I would like to 
raise a question which is almost akin to the 
assessment of taxation question. We've 
heard a lot tonight about the matter of em- 
ployment of new Canadians. One of the prob- 
lems which I have cited time and again in 
my efforts to seek employment for new Cana- 
dians has been the unwillingness of unions: 
to allow them within their ranks, I may say 
that Don Montgomery, who could hardly be 
called a Liberal, and my NDP opponent in 
the last election, both conceded the point 
that this was a great problem, but that it 
was a matter of education. Since the Human 
Rights Commission now apparently doesn’t 
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believe we can any longer go along the edu- 
cation route— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh, I don’t think we 
intend to stop it, 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh no, solely for this 
reason I would be interested in some re- 
sponse from the ministry or the commission 
on this particular aspect, because it is a real 
problem for new Canadians, particularly in 
the Toronto area. 


Mr. di Santo: What unions are you talking 
about? 


Mrs. Campbell: I will go into them, but 
it is quite clear this is a fact. It isn’t a fact 
with Mr. Gallagher, I think, but many unions 
have taken a position which is not in keeping 
with what has been said here. I see there 
is nodding of agreement from those of the 
commission, As I say, both Mr. Montgomery 
of the steelworkers union, as he was at that 
point, and my NDP opponent, conceded it. 

Secondly, I am delighted to hear the min- 
ister discuss the question of age. Again, in 
my last campaign it was interesting that my 
Tory opponent was pointing out that it was 
improper to elect me as a Liberal because 
of my advanced years. I felt that, too, was 
something that should have been drawn to 
the attention of the people, except that I 
couldn’t prove any damages. 


iion, B. Stephenson: I think I would have 
to tell you, Mrs. Campbell, that I had the 
same experience with my NDP opponent in 
my campaign. 


Mrs, Campbell: Maybe we'd both better 
do something about it. Those are two points. 

A third question was raised recently at a 
Scarborough meeting of single heads of 
families. These were female for the most 
part, and their complaint was that in appli- 
cation forms they are required to give their 
marital status and to answer questions as to 
their children, 


Pm really of the opinion that this can 
constitute discrimination. One mother in 
particular said that she was convinced that 
in her case, having been refused jobs when 
she had to answer these questions, that cer- 
tainly this was a factor. She was convinced 
that it was discrimination. I did inquire as 
to how many of these applications would 
have the same questions for male applicants, 
and nobody could answer—including those 
males present who were the single heads of 
families. I wonder if that in itself doesn’t 
constitute discrimination. 


There is another matter I would like to 
draw to your attention. It wasn’t enough of 
a sampling for me to be able to say accu- 
rately that native children had been involved 
in discrimination, but certainly there were 
instances in the courts of children who had 
run to Toronto from other parts of the prov- 
ince who gave very poignant statements as 
to why. One of the reasons given was that 
they were not accepted in their own towns. 
I'm sure the Children’s Aid Society in Metro- 
politan Toronto, either Catholic or Metro, 
could possibly give you some figures. I don’t 
know how extensive they would be because 
I can only speak of the experiences that I 
had. What was done there was to have 
Children’s Aid contact the Children’s Aid 
Society in the place of origin to check this 
and to keep a watch on it to see what de- 
veloped as a result of that kind of outlook. 
I do think jit is an important thing. 


Certainly I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion by anybody in this room but that there 
is indeed discrimination against the older 
person seeking a job. I’m talking about an 
older person in the late 30s, early 40s and 
that age group. I’m not speaking about 80 
or anything like that. In my experience the 
complaints I’ve had are mostly from women. 
I am really concerned about this apparent 
thrust in our society, that they are regarded 
as almost virtually unemployable. Yet one 
can’t really put one’s finger on it. I would 
like to know what the commission is doing 
about it because I think there are enough 
incidents that it must be under consideration 
here. 


The last thing I would like to draw to 
your attention is something which came to 
my attention recently. I’m not sure whether 
it’s properly within the function of the 
Human Rights Commission but certainly I 
think that it should be aware of it. That is 
this whole question of references, particu- 
larly oral references. It’s very difficult to 
trace the problem as to whether or not the 
stories given are true. I think we should look 
into this matter of demanding references. ! 
can understand jf it’s a matter of bonding and 
that sort of thing, but where it may be 
simply a personal thing the reference busi- 
ness can preclude employment for a Jong 
period of time. 


I would like to have some indication as 
to whether or not the commission has con- 
sidered it, and whether it thinks it is a part 
of its function. Again it does seem to me 
that it could very well be a matter of dis- 
crimination. It may only be personal; in 
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that case I don’t know how you would 
handle it, but I would like to hear. 


Lastly, one of the things that is of deep- 
est concern to me is this whole question of 

i2 housing situation, I have in my riding 
a great many people who come from many 
parts of the world. I wonder if the commis- 
sion or the minister has had an opportunity 
to discuss with the Housing Ministry the 
very real problems I fear are developing in 
my area. I've had occasion to explain it to 
some of the Pakistanis who are deeply dis- 
turbed about what they feel is indeed their 
being singled out for discrimination. 


But the reverse is the problem that is 
bothering me. I’ve had to explain that there 
are many frightened people in the city at 
this point; and I’m talking now, sometimes 
about veterans’ widows for example. They 
are unable to get into housing which they 
can afford. Therefore they become frightened 
and when they become frightened they be- 
come angry and they start looking for scape- 
goats. I don’t think it is something they 
would normally feel, but this is one of the 
reasons I’ve had this terrible feeling of 
urgency about the whole housing question. 


It isn’t just a matter of housing people in 
places where they can afford to be housed. It’s 
the whole impact, sociologically, on the com- 
munity when this kind of fear is roused. I 
don’t know what can be done about it. I 
think we've got to try to understand the 
two sides of the coin. I’m not for one moment 
telling you that I’m supporting the attitudes, 
but I do think that in some cases it’s very 
understandable when people are frightened. 


Perhaps we could see if there isn’t some 
way, for instance, of getting the province to 
move on such developments as the Dachi 
housing development in St. David’s riding. I 
shouldn’t speak for it because it isn’t in my 
riding, but it happens to be one which is in 
urgent need of some help. Perhaps we could 
resolve some of these things by looking at the 
areas Where there are places waiting and 
where funding hasn’t been approved. 


I don’t know how far you can go, but fear 
can create terrible resentment in people and 
I think it’s part of your problem, as it is also 
part of the responsibility of the Housing 
ministry. If I could have an answer to some 
of my questions, I shall stop at that point. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Could I ask Mr. Mc- 
Phee and Mr. Brown to share answering the 
questions? 


Mr. McPhee: Going back, Mrs. Campbell, 
to your concern about employment and 
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unions, certainly as a professional in human 
rights one thing we quickly learn is that 
discrimination in this province is multi- 
directional. 


You're quite right. There are no permanent 
good people and bad people. Even in terms 
of our own statistics, one finds that all 
groups are participating in acts of discrimi- 
nation. You may help victim A in a housing 
or an employment case, and then he dis- 
criminates against another person of a dif- 
ferent ethnic group in a housing matter. We 
have this kind of thing regularly. Certainly 
unions, along with businesses, have a promi- 
nent record in our case files as being dis- 
criminators, and we've addressed ourselves 
to it. 


Specifically, one thing we have done, is 
when the voluntary sector, through its ef- 
forts, got a human rights code in 1962, and 
the commission— 


Mr. di Santo: What unions discriminate? 
We are talking about many unions but they 
have names and we'd like to know them. 
Which of them, specifically, are discrimi- 
nating? 


Mr. McPhee: If you'll hold a minute here. 
We have found that the private sector re- 
laxed when the commission came in and, 
almost until two years ago, little was heard. 
We conducted, very deliberately, a program- 
me of specific letter writing and visits to 
unions, churches, synagogues, service clubs, 
asking them to speak out on these issues. 


We got a very positive response from the 
Ontario Federation of Labour and that cul- 
minated in several private meetings and 
then a recent convention in Timmins. We 
have pledged our support to the federation 
to the extent that they are urging locals to 
reactivate human rights committees. I had a 
meeting with the president of the large 
automobile workers union in Windsor on this 
subject, so there is significant movement 
from the leadership of the labour movement. 


I think it would be inappropriate — I 
couldn’t do it from memory—for me to name 
respondents in this forum. We don’t name 
respondents. To answer the member’s ques- 
tion and name unions would be, I think, 
violating a confidence. I don’t know if there 
is any more on that, but I do want to say 
that we see positive movement from organ- 
ized labour— 


[10:00] 
Mrs. Campbell: I am delighted. 
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Mr. McPhee: —in this issue at the present 
time, which is encouraging. George Brown, 
as the former head of the age discrimination 
unit, when we had a separate unit, may 
want to comment on the problems they en- 
countered. 


Mr. Brown: I think that Mrs. Campbell 
and I have had several discussions over the 
years since she was at city hall. I think one 
of the problems, especially with women, in 
the early administration of the Age Dis- 
crimination Act, was the question of their 
reluctance to reveal their age so that we 
could take it under the terms of the code. 
I have had many calls where they said, 
“Can I knock five years off here or 10 years 
off there in order to get the job?” It was 
particularly traumatic, I think, because it was 
found that if the case had to go to a board 
of inquiry where they would have to reveal 
their age in public, some of them viewed 
this as sort of deadly, so that vitiated all our 
efforts in some areas of the administration 
of the Age Discrimination Act. But I think 
with the new thrust of the women’s libera- 
tion movement, many of those who were 
hitherto reluctant to reveal their age so that 
they could have recourse under the law are 
coming forth now, so that we have a sub- 
stantially increasing number who are now 
taking advantage of the legislation. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have had no trouble in 
having them give their ages to me. 


Mr. Brown: I think that psychologically 
they have had historical reasons for not doing 
so. 


Mrs. Campbell: Their reasons are clear— 
they just can’t get a job if they tell their age. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It goes a long way 
further back than that. 


Mr. Brown: I think the days are slowly 
going when it was somewhat of a staunch 
inhibition. I think we are shedding that, and 
I don’t think it’s any longer a problem as 
such that whenever they are turned down— 


Mrs. Campbell: It is still a problem. 


Mr. Brown: I know age is a problem in 
terms of a discriminatory barrier, but what 
I am saying is that an inceasing number are 
now coming forward to file complaints when 
they suspect that age is a reason for their 
not getting the employment of their choice. 


Mrs. Campbell: Good. What about the 
other thing? 


Mr. McPhee: Single heads of family in ap- 
plication forms—we have a fairly significant 
caseload of this kind of problem, and as you 
know of course, discrimination on the basis 
of sex and marital status is prohibited. 


Mrs. Campbell: I know. 


Mr. McPhee: Nevertheless the Legislature 
didn’t put sex and marital status in the section 
dealing with application for employment, and 
it is legal in this province to ask sex and 
marital status. We wouldn’t accept that at 
face value if a complaint came to our atten- 
tion. We would see if that was an indirect 
way of discriminating, just as this require- 
ment for Canadian experience is another 
parallel situation where we do not accept an 
employer's demand for Canadian experience 
at face value. The burden is upon him, in our 
judgement, to demonstrate that that is ab- 
solutely essential to do the job. 


But at the same time I have to acknowl- 
edge that they can legally do it and tell us 
to go away. It certainly is a problem. There 
is no question that people fee] they are 
being discriminated against because of that. 
We look, as I say, to see if it is sex, and that 
is an indirect way, but we know also that 
people do get discriminated against on those 
grounds just because people object to their 
marital status or object to their sex. 


Children’s rights—again I personally am 
very familiar with the northern Ontario situ- 
ation where I worked for some years among 
the native children. It’s a very real problem 
Again we try to use educational tools to deal 
with it when we are able to, but it’s very 
tricky. 

I see the Financial Post, in a front page 
review of the book, “The Bended Elbow’, 
reviewed by a known member of the Western 
Guard, has accused the Human Rights Com- 
mission of making the Children’s Aid return 
a native child to the parents, and subse- 
quently the child died. It is an extremely 
sensitive issue, but very real in northern 
Ontario communities. We dealt with any 
number of cases on Manitoulin Island, where 
the children felt unaccepted and unwanted. 
There has been a good deal of work done 
there in the education system by Garnet 
McDiarmid, one of the authors of “Teaching 
Prejudice.” I understand there have been 
some significant changes made there. 


One of the major frustrations in this work 
is the number of matters that daily come to 
us for which we have no legal remedy. We 
always try to use our good offices to assist. 


But a person who has a job reference problem 
—again, we look to see if it may be an 
indirect way of discriminating on the basis of 
one of the grounds of the code, using a job 
reference as a cover as it were. We can deal 
with those. The real frustration is the indi- 
vidual who has a personal, bad reference, 
which may be unjustified, and! it is not 
because of the sex of the person or age or 
colour— 


Mrs. Campbell: Or marital status. 


Mr. McPhee: Or marital status; it is simply 
an unjust reference. We use our good offices, 
but many people are victims of that. Frankly, 
we think it is something that needs to be 
examined, either in the concept of human 
rights or employment standards legislation. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have one further ques- 
tion, if I may. I understand there has been 
a recommendation, or there is to be a recom- 
mendation, to include within the code the 
matter of sex orientation and/or affectional 
preference. What is the status of that? Is 
there such a recommendation? In sex dis- 
crimination, are you worried! about the courts? 
Have you tried to use that in such a case, 
or what is your position? 


Mr. McPhee: I think I must make a dis- 
tinction between a specific case, which is 
in the public arena as you know, the alleged 
discrimination against John Damien— 


Mrs. Campbell: I am not asking you to 
discuss something which is before the courts. 
I am speaking generally. 


Mr. McPhee: Yes, well I can address my- 
self briefly to that, because I think it does 
need clarifying. Mr. Damien’s lawyers are 
arguing before the commission that the word 
Sex as it presently exists in the code also 
includes sexual orientation. They have made 
that presentation to the commission and the 
commission has committed itself to give an 
answer, probably by the end of the month. 
Now up until this point in time and through 
these years, it has been the commission’s oper- 
ating principle that sex in the code meant 
male/female, because it came into the code 
as a result of repealing the Women’s Equal 
Employment Opportunity ‘Act. Also, there is 
no definition of sex in the code, so there are 
very real problems in terms of bringing it in 
that way. 


Mrs. Campbell: The courts don’t look at 
intent; they look at what is there. 


Mr. McPhee: Right. I am just giving you 
the history. We have assumed up to this point 
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in time that if such orientation were to come 
in the code, it would come via the Legisla- 
ture. That has been our operating assumption 
—and that has been challenged. The com- 
mission is committed to giving an answer. 


The commission has also committed itself 
to taking a most serious review of the code. I 
can report that Management Board has just 
funded the first instalment of the review of 
the code, so in the very near future there will 
be advertisements and public hearings held 
throughout the province. Certainly this will be 
one of the major topics. 


Mr, Mackenzie: I have three observations. 
One of them is an area which I consider dis- 
crimination although it is probably one of the 
hardest things to prove or deal with. I have 
had three in the last four weeks or so. People 
have taken Manpower retraining courses—all 
three of them being women—a six- or eight- 
month course, I forget what it was, as clerk 
typist. In one case, one of them presented me 
with 37 job applications she had made follow- 
ing the finishing of the course. I took the 
trouble to check with the community college 
and her rating was reasonably high. In every 
case, when they gave her a reason for a turn 
down, it was lack of experience. 


The frustration of one of the three who 
have raised it with me was expressed as what 
is the point of the money being spent on a 
retraining course and trying to get back into 
the labour force only to find that because they 
haven’t got experience, the retraining wasn't 
good enough. I am wondering, on that par- 
ticular score, if there is anything the com- 
mission feels it can do or if it has had that 
raised with it? 


I recognize you tell them to keep trying, 
to keep applying, but to me it is sort of a- 
subtle form of discrimination; and it certainly 
was having an effect on these people. 


Mr. Brown: We would be very much inter- 
ested in taking a look at the specific case if 
that were brought to our attention. Normally 
we hear about lack of Canadian experience; 
but lack of experience per se, we would have 
to look at it in the context of the jobs they 
were applying for. It could be quite reason- 
able. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is common. 


Mr. Brown: But we could only discover 
that upon investigation of the circumstances. 
We would be quite prepared to take a look 
at that if you were to make it available to us, 
because it could be a problem of sex dis- 
crimination. 
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Mr. Mackenzie: The other thing, I am 
just wondering—I realize this is a little bit out 
of our jurisdiction—has the Human Rights 
Commission thought or taken any position 
with regard to backing, or has there been any 
kind of communication with the federal gov- 
ernment over the recent vote at the United 
Nations over the Israel or Zionist issue, which 
to me is a form of discrimination or racism 
which I am really worried about? 


Mr. McPhee: That has occurred between 
commission meetings, as it were. I have dis- 
cussed it with the chairman. I know it will be 
before the commissioners when they meet in 
a week. The commission has expressed opin- 
ions on a variety of federal matters, including 
the immigration green paper and the pro- 
posed federal human rights legislation, so it 
is not without precedent that they may wish 
to address themselves to this. I will see that 
it is brought to their attention. 


Mr. Mackenzie: The final point I want to 
make is that I am not satisfied with your 
reaction nor with the way the member for 
St. George (Mrs. Campbell) practised, as far 
as I am concerned, a rather blatant form of 
discrimination in her opening remarks. That 
was a pretty general labelling of unions, right 
off the bat, as discriminating. What particu- 
larly bothered me about it was using Don 
Montgomery, who has been a colleague of 
mine for a good many years, to defend this 
kind of a position. Don would be one of the 
first who would tell you that there are prob- 
lems in the labour movement, but he also 
would have jumped, and jumped hard, had 
he been sitting here tonight, at the kind of 
inferences which were made because nobody 
has worked harder— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. Mackenzie, I 
think Mrs. Campbell specifically did say that 
Mr. Montgomery said that it was a problem 
and that he shared her concern about it. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What I am simply saying 
is, this is annoying when you get people like 
Lucky Rao and Pat Grazzo appointed to fight 
this within at least one of the unions; and 
my colleague, Mr. di Santo, has been active 
in this field as has Mr. Lupusella and Mr. 
Grande. Mr. di Santo has been, as I have 
been, with a couple of the major unions as 
a staff member for a good many years. 

I would like specifics, whether you think 
you can raise them or not, because what I 
finally got out of your remarks was that you 
were getting co-operation from the federa- 
tion, from some of the leadership. Where 
aren't you getting the co-operation? Certainly 


we have an active human rights committee in 
the Hamilton District Labour Council and 
many of the other groups. In the 13 or 14 
years I have been involved with both the 
UAW and the Steelworkers they have taken 
on this issue even though they have had 
problems occasionally, I just don’t think you 
can say generally that you have discrimination 
here without giving us some examples. That 
kind of a statement to me is discrimination 
itself. 


[10:15] 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of personal privilege, I can’t understand how 
it could be said of me, in anything, that I 
have said that I was practising racial discrimi- 
nation. I was stating a fact. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Blatant discrimination was 
the remark, 


Mrs. Campbell: All right. But when peo- 
ple discuss management and the lack of jobs, 
there is no question that is the same type of 
discrimination, if you want to put it that 
way. I just was pointing out that one of the 
first things a person had to do in many cases 
was to be a union member in order to get 
a job. If they can’t become union members, 
I think we should be looking at it. 


Mr. Chairman: I accept your point of 
privilege. 


Mr. di Santo: Sixty-five per cent of the 
people in Ontario are non-unionized. 


Mrs. Campbell: But these are people who 
needed to be in a union. 


Mr. Chairmian: Order, please. Mr. McPhee. 


Mr. McPhee: I thought I had) and I will 
try again, prefaced my response on the com- 
ment by noting that there is no group in this 
province, racial, ethnic, labour, management 
and so on, that has not turned up in our files 
as being those accused of discriminating. I 
said that. It is quite the case. I could elabor- 
ate now and say that one perhaps is a little 
more disturbed when one finds it in labour 
unions simply because labour unions have 
historically been so strong in supporting the 
human rights movement. Perhaps virtue has 
that kind of fall from time to time. 


Mr. Mackenzie: It wasn’t virtue that was 
being claimed. 


Mr. McPhee: Nevertheless, I don’t know 
what good it would do for me to name the 
unions that pop into my head as a result of 
handling cases through the year. But I can 
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assure you that we have very significant con- 
tacts and open lines with the labour move- 
ment, and when we have a problem we go to 
that leadership. I think if you were to con- 
firm this with the secretary of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, Mr. Meagher, you 
would find there is a pretty constant flow, 
not only with the federation but with various 
locals. 


Again I was simply making the point in 
response to the member, Mrs. Campbell, that 
it has been a part of our experience that 
people are held out of union membership 
because of their race, colour and so on, and 
we have dealt with it through the years. If 
I seem to infer anything more, I didn’t intend 
to and I apologize. 


Mr. Norton: Mr. Chairman, I will be very 
brief. I realize that Mr. Cassidy has certain 
restrictions on his time, especially tomorrow, 
and that he would like to get some questions 
before you tonight. I will restrict myself to 
one question that really arises out of the 
article on the front page of the Globe and 
Mail this morning relating to the hiring prac- 
tices in Montreal of the Olympic organizing 
committee. What that brought to my mind 
when I saw it this evening was the question 
as to what jurisdictional problems, if any, you 
have in a situation where an employer is 
based out of this jurisdiction and conducts its 
hiring procedures outside this jurisdiction, but 
where nevertheless, there is a_ situation 
where persons from this jurisdiction might 
apply from outside and end up working in 
that jurisdiction. Does that create problems 
for you? If, for example, COJO had been in 
breach of an existing provision of the Ontario 
Human Rights Code, could you in that situa- 
tion have taken any action? I am thinking of 
this particularly because of a number of the 
people who would be applying for those posi- 
tions who would be employed in Ontario, and 
particularly in Kingston. 


Mr. McPhee: I would rather think we would 
take that on. There are some legal problems 
and there is a federal jurisdiction, of course, 
in human rights; federally-chartered institu- 
tions, banks and transportation and so forth, 
and traditionally we refer complainants to the 
fair employment practices branch of the fed- 
eral Department of Labour. Where there is 
no protection we have reverted to the more 
general sections of the code, and specifically 
the preamble that it is public policy in On- 
tario that all people are free and equal, so we 
feel we have something of a mandate if not 
a legal remedy. 


In recent times, we have taken on the 
federal government for advertising in Ontario 
newspapers that contravenes the Ontario Hu- 
man Rights Code where they have asked na- 
tionality; we have recently challenged the 
government of Jamaica, the government of 
the Netherlands and the government of New- 
foundland for their advertising in Ontario. 
some time ago, in co-operation with the em- 
ployment standards branch, we collected a 
fair amount of money in northwestern Ontario 
where Manitoba-based contractors were ex- 
ploiting native people. So I am not sure— 
unless you have something to add, George— 
of the legal position, but certainly if the 
employment was going to be in Ontario and 
the hiring took place in Montreal, we would 
feel some obligation to pursue that. 


Mr. Brown: I am not quite clear on the 
question, but I think if either the recruiting 
or the hiring is done in Ontario we claim 
jurisdiction, even though the company is resi- 
dent in Montreal, because the act took place 
in Ontario. 


Mr. Norton: Could a company subvert the 
intent of the Ontario Human Rights Code by 
recruiting on a discriminatory basis outside 
this jurisdiction for people who would be 
working in the Province of Ontario? 


Mr. McPhee: Again, I think in Canada we 
have some control on that. There is a Cana- 
dian association of statutory human rights 
agencies—and we hope very shortly to have a 
permanent secretariat for that—and it involves 
all the governmental human rights agencies 
across Canada that have a statute to admin- 
ister, and we have a routine exchange of in- 
formation. 


For example, if a Toronto-based company 
is discriminating in Alberta we quickly know 
about it and the Alberta commission would 
ask for our co-operation and vice versa. So 
there are some controls within Canada and 
also border states. We have had a good deal 
of co-operation, for example, from the Michi- 
gan and New York commissions when it con- 
cerned a matter there. 


Mr. Norton: Perhaps I might just finally 
comment that I think that incident obviously 
points out the need for some consideration of 
either Mr. Newman’s proposed legislation 
or the minister’s expressed intent to pursue 
that matter within the ministry and present 
legislation, even thought it might have been 
cosmetic in intent I suspect. 


Mr. Cassidy: Thanks to Mr. Norton for 
compressing his remarks; I will have to com- 
press mine as well. 
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First, it is refreshing to have you in this 
ministry, Madam Minister, after the ministers 
we have had before you and IJ hope that you 
are not programmed down to the mediocrity 
we have had to endure over the previous 
years. I hope your red Toryism survives for a 
certain period of time. 


Second, just in order to put it on the record, 
I would endorse the remarks made by Mrs. 
Campbell in relation to amendments to the 
Human Rights Code with reference to sexual 
orientation. I wanted to say a bit more about 
that, but since Mrs. Campbell has said it and 
I won't be here because of legislation tomor- 
row, I will pass on. 


The third point I want to raise, which I 
want to raise specifically with this minister, 
is the question of discrimination against fam- 
ilies in housing. This is an aspect of age 
discrimination which is not covered in the 
legislation right now but is a very serious 
matter, and it is a matter which I hope that 
you, Madam Minister, can take the initiative 
on, because it is something of which the de- 
velopment industry cannot cure itself even if 
it wanted to, and I am not sure it would want 
to. 


My question is whether you, as minister, 
are aware of the problems that families expe- 
rience seeking rental accommodation in large 
Ontario cities, and what do you or the Human 
Rights Commission intend to do about it? I 
will give you two or three examples, although 
I couldn’t find our files, thanks to our recent 
moves. One example concerns a young couple 
who came here; he was to work with the 
Ontario government, and they spent some- 
thing like 1% months voyaging all over this 
entire city before they could find an apart- 
ment which would take him, his wife and 
a six- or seven-year-old daughter. They had 
worked all over North America and had 
never had that kind of experience before. 
They came up against all sorts of “Catch 
22s.” They got turfed out of the 10th floor 
of a building in High Park because it was 
above the floors available for families. They 
were one floor too high. They went to the 
sister building next door, to a place on the 
seventh floor, to find out there the limit was 
the sixth floor and they were still turfed' out. 


When my sister, with a daughter, moved 
into Ottawa and was looking for a mansion 
flat in downtown Ottawa, she found out that 
all of the nice mansion flats, which we admire 
so much, with two, three and even four 
bedrooms, now only take adults and will not 
take families under any circumstances. My 
niece is a rather quiet 12-year-old and cer- 


tainly not the typical hellion one likes to 
think about and! one fears. 


In the area of Ottawa Centre, which I 
used to represent municipally, there has been 
a drop by half in school populations. One of 
the major reasons is the demolition of old 
low-rise properties and the construction of 
new highrise properties which often are adult 
only, or in other cases they effectively dis- 
criminate against families with kids. Condo- 
miniums are beginning to do it as well. 


The advertisements indicate just how serious 
the problem is. When I surveyed the Saturday 
papers last spring, 50 per cent of the ads in 
the Toronto Star specified adults only. That 
represented more than 50 per cent of the 
accommodation because the large developers 
were particularly notable for advertising 
buildings which were for adults only. A third 
of the buildings which advertised in the 
Ottawa Citizen—a third of the ads—were for 
adults only. In the Globe and Mail today, 
which isn’t a particularly good day, all of 
the ads or almost all of the ads of large 
developers say adults only. 


There’s 44 Jacques Ave., where my mother 
happens to live, an adult building. One, two 
and three bedroom apartments—this is one 
of the notable things. It isn’t just one bed- 
room apartments which restrict. At 4000 
Yonge St., two bedroom suites, expensive, 
adult only. Bayview Village, adult only. At 
50 Cambridge Ave., Rosedale East, steps to 
subway, bachelor, one and two bedrooms, 
adults only. St. James Town is totally adult 
only now. 


It is notable in particular that buildings 
which are close to community facilities, such 
as the subway, and therefore are suited to 
people who don’t have automobiles but need 
mobility, are more and more becoming adult 
only. That situation is exacerbated under con- 
ditions of a tight housing market such as we 
have right now. 


Developers by the nature of their trade, 
are more or less compelled, in order to get a 
greater profit, to make their most desirable 
buildings adult only buildings unless they 
have a very strong social conscience. They 
are not a group noted for having a strong 
social conscience but the profit motive, for 
various reasons, leads to adult only buildings 
despite the fact that in certain cases groups 
of three or four young adults, for example, 
can be far more disruptive and destructive 
than your normal family. 


Of course, tremendous discrimination takes 
place here. There is an assumption that the 
family which might come in to rent that 
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apartment is going to have three kids under 
the age of six and they are going to tear 
the place apart, run the elevators up and 
down, scrawl graffiti in the corridors and have 
their tricycles where everybody can trip over 
them. That, of course, is a gross stereotype 
of the typical family. 


In particular, those developers who say 
apartments aren’t a suitable environment for 
families don’t realize that in excluding fam- 
ilies from their accommodation, they often 
compel them to take semi-basement apart- 
ments and other accommodation which is 
far less suitable. 


They also presume to make decisions about 
family circumstances which families them- 
selves are surely best capable of taking. A 
young mother with a two- or three-year-old 
kid, for example, may not like living on the 
17th floor of a building over the Wellesley 
subway, but it may happen to be close to 
her day care, within steps of her job at 
Queen’s Park and allow her to go back to 
the day care at lunch time to be with her 
child. That may be a better solution for her 
than to be out at Bayview and Sheppard 
in a building which permits families but in- 
volves a 45- or 55-minute journey for her to 
and from work and isolates her from her 
child from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


So those decisions ought to be left to 
the individual. Moreover, the discrimination 
ignores the fact that we are growing into 
an area where there are more and more 
atypical or untypical families. The mother, 
father and two or three kids kind of situation 
is being supplemented now by divorced peo- 
ple, unwed mothers, and all sorts of situations 
like that. 

[10:30] 


In Quebec this kind of discrimination is 
outlawed; it is just automatic, and it is in 
the civil code. That’s what the situation 
should be here. The game plan should be 
the same for every place else. 


The situation would be intolerable if the 
Urban Development Institute were to send 
letters to tenants saying, “Did you know that 
the city of Toronto was passing a law which 
could permit a black or a Jew to live on any 
floor of your building?” Yet nobody raises an 
eyebrow when letters of exactly that same 
wording are sent out, except they refer to 
the possibility of the city of Toronto passing 
legislation to stop adult-only buildings. 


When we contacted the European people— 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, the hour of 
10:30 is here. 


Mr. Cassidy: I realize that. I beg indul- 
gence for a minute or two because I cannot be 
here at the beginning of the session tomorrow. 


Mr. Haggerty: How long are you going 
to be? If I know you, you will be am hour. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, I will not. I am about 
to ask the minister to answer, and we can 
take this up at a future time. 

In West Germany, when we contacted 
them in our research on this, they did not 
understand what was meant by an adult only 
building. This concept just simply escapes 
them. The situation therefore— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is North American, 
of course. 


Mr. Cassidy: It is North American. My 
question is, Madam Chairman if we outlaw 
age discrimination against people who are 
over 40, what are you going to do for the 
kids? 


Mr. Chairman: It is Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Cassidy: Madam Minister. 


Hon. B Stephenson: Were you called 
Madam Chairman again? 


Mr. Bounsall: He doesn’t discriminate at 
all. 


An hon. member: She is a take-charge 
person. 


Mr. McPhee: We document this. We tum 
our research over to the city of Toronto. 
We are aware that it is a significant problem. 
The question of whether or not it should be 
in the code or dealt with through some other 
kind of legislation, I think is one that the 
policy level has to decide. 


Mr. Cassidy: If your study suggests it 
shouldn’t be in the code—and I don’t see 
why it shouldn’t be— 


Mr. McPhee: No, I didn’t say our studies. 
suggested that at all. 


Mr. Cassidy: But if you conclude that 
action is necessary, is it within your powers 
to make that recommendation publicly? 


Mr. McPhee: It is one of the recommenda- 
tions we have put before the commissioners. 
I am now talking as a staff person reporting 
to a commission that they should look very 
seriously at the situation in this current review 
of the code. 


Mr. Cassidy: Could I ask your views, 
Madam Minister, before we conclude for the 
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evening? Your attitudes have been refresh- 
ing on a number of other subjects raised this 
evening. Would you be sympathetic to this 
problem? I noticed you listening very care- 
fully as I expounded on it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I was interested in 
the examples which you were citing. I am 
aware of the problem, because I have had 
patients who have had to deal with the prob- 
lem. As one of the parents of a rather large 
family, I should hate to have to be faced 
with looking for rental accommodation right 
at this point. 


It is, I think, a major problem of our so- 
ciety. It has to do with the total attitude of 
our society regarding other people. We have 
become, I think, totally selfish. Each one of 
us says “This is fine if it is a problem for 
somebody else. As long as it doesn’t affect me, 
it is perfectly all right.” 


But there are people who choose to live in 
specific circumstances. I can certainly see the 
point of ensuring that an adequate number of 
buildings do not prevent the presence of chil- 
dren. There are some elderly people, and I 
have talked to a number of them who don't 
want to live in an apartment building, or any 
other kind of accommodation, where there 
are small children. 


They have a fear of this, just like the vet- 
eran’s widow’s fear of someone of different 
ethnic background. I don’t quite understand 
the fear, but nonetheless it is there. It is a 
human emotion which I think we have to 
recognize. 


I certainly do agree there has to be an 
increase in the amount of accommodation 


which is available for single parents and for 
both parents with families because it is a 
major problem. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are you aware that the 
amount of accommodation is diminishing by 
the week? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are you prepared to act to 
stop that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think we are pre- 
pared to discuss this within the executive 
committee, and this has already been raised. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, again I 
would like to point out that I did not say, 
with respect, that they were fearful of people 
of other nationalities. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No, no. 


Mrs. Campbell: I said they were afraid 
because they couldn’t get into accommodation 
and that feeling turned to anger. No one 
answered my question as to what you're pre- 
pared to do to try to help to promote these 
housing projects so that we can get them 
looked after too. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Which means ade- 
quate housing for that group as well. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 


- Mr. Chairman: We will be able to continue 
this discussion tomorrow after question 
period. 


The committee adjourned at 10:35 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:30 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
(concluded) 


On vote 2104: 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee to 
order and we will continue with the estimates. 
Mr. Bounsall. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, I have one comment. I 
won't repeat what I said in my opening state- 
ment. 


Mr. Sargent: You have been known to do 
that. 


Mr. Bounsall: I could. I might be encour- 
aged to do just that. 


Mrs. Campbell: You wouldn’t have the 
heart, after keeping us waiting half an hour. 


Mr. Bounsall: There is one incident which I 
want to inquire about. It is regarding the in- 
formation turned up by the Civil Liberties 
Association’s Alan Borovoy in September or 
early October. They did the survey of the 
1,300 firemen in Toronto and found that there 
were only two non-whites amongst them. This 
was causing the Civil Liberties Association 
some real concern. 


Were you aware of the situation before 
that, or having been made aware of it by that 
survey in that publication, what steps did the 
Human Rights Commission then take? What 
action has taken place? 


Mr. McPhee: Perhaps I will make a brief 
comment and ask George Brown to follow up 
on that and speak to it. 


When we became aware we immediately 
wrote Mayor Crombie and offered our serv- 
ices. We also reminded the mayor that several 
years ago the city council had passed a reso- 
lution inviting the commission to take a look 
at city employment practices. But that was 
rendered dead by four complainants who in- 
sisted—which was their right. They proceeded 
with a complaint which ultimately became a 
board of inquiry. It was the longest board of 
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inquiry in the history of the code, as a matter 
of fact. I think Ill ask George to speak on 
that because he did meet with the mayor and 
the other officials who carried through on the 
firemen’s issue. 


Mr. Brown: I do not think we were aware 
of the fact that visible minority groups were 
not represented on the staff of the firemen be- 
fore this issue broke. Whether or not it was 
chicken or egg we don't know, but since it 
was published I’ve met with Mayor Crombie 
and Mr. Humphrey, the commissioner of per- 
sonnel, and Mr. A. L. Stevenson, executive 
director of the management services depart- 
ment. 


The idea was to broaden the base of their 
affirmative action committee and to review the 
full employment practices of the city. One 
thing we found was that jobs for firemen 
have not traditionally been advertised in the 
media. They have kept a long list of people 
who have applied over the years and when- 
ever vacancies occurred they were recruited 
from this list. Among the lists they have there 
are no visible minority groups. 

That is one of the areas that they are taking 
a critical look at. The mayor’s very concerned 
about that list because it seems to become in- 
cestuous after a while in terms of the kind of 
groups who traditionally apply for jobs as 
firemen. Our services would be used with that 
committee in a review of the employment 
practices. It’s a wholesale review of the em- 
ployment practices of the city which is being 
undertaken. 


Mr. Bounsall: Not just the firemen, but all 
the city departments, is that right? 
Mr. Brown: All the city departments yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: And this has all occurred 
since Oct. 1? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. They were looking at it 
before, with particular emphasis on equality 
of opportunity for women. Since this thing 
has broken— 


Mrs. Campbell: In every department? 


Mr. Brown: —it-has now broadened the 
base of that committee. 
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Mr. Bounsall: By incestuous, I suppose you 
mean relatives? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, there are some. 


Mr. Bounsall: Is this particularly in the area 
of firemen or throughout the whole of city hall 
practice? 


Mr. Brown: I would not venture to say it 
is the whole of that. I think from our dis- 
cussion with fire departments across the prov- 
ince it seems, and I want to underline that it 
seems, as if some nepotism has been tradi- 
tionally present. 


Mr. Bounsall: One final question to the 
minister: When might we expect the changes 
to the Human Rights Code that we have 
talked about and heard about now as being 
reviewed? When might we expect those to 
come forward? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would anticipate 
when the review of the Human Rights Code 
is completed by the commission. 


Mr. Bounsall: When do you anticipate 
that? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Within this calendar 
year. 


Mr. Bounsall: So we would expect it no 
later than next sessionP No later than the 
spring session? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Next session? Well, I 
am talking about a calendar year from this 
date. I would anticipate that we would have 
them by the end of November, 1976. 


Mr. Bounsall: So the calendar year you 
refer to is next calendar year, not this 
calendar year? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Not this calendar 
year, All right. 


Mr. Bounsall: How long has this group 
looked at the changes now? Has it just 
started? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: They are just begin- 
ning the review of the whole code, yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: You anticipate legislative 
introduction by perhaps a year from now? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: Do they have, or do you 
have an anticipated finishing date for it? Is 
it June that we are looking at, or the end of 
the summer? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We have not set a 
specific date for them. They have been asked 
to complete it within one year. It’s a monu- 
mental task to explore the entire code and to 
make the recommendations which they feel 
are necessary. 


Mr. Bounsall: I would have hoped that 
they might do it quicker than that, Why 
isn’t there an ongoing review? It seems to 
me that if one has a code or any piece of 
legislation, and then one sits back, and figures 
that’s it; then when you go to revise it in a 
major way, as perhaps you are contemplating, 
I can see why it may take some time. But the 
solution surely— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Probably because the 
personnel of the commission has changed 
rather dramatically and the chairman has 
changed. I do not know why there was not 
an ongoing review before this. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: There has been, in 
the sense that we have amended the code I 
think, 17 times in the last 13 years. It has 
not exactly stood still. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It may have been 
investigated from time to time. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s not exactly ongoing, 
either. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Would you like it 
twice a year? 


Mr. Bounsall: That may be thought of as 
being an ongoing review. I am not so sure 
that it is, but if it wasn’t, that gives credence 
to the fact that it is going to take a year for 
this intensive review of it. I would suggest 
that if you had more of an ongoing review, 
so that things aren’t static, it shouldn’t take 
a year from the time you decide to come up 
with even the type of overhaul which you 
have suggested may be taking place. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I would anticipate that 
if the membership of the commission remains 
as it is at the moment, there will be an 
ongoing review from the time that they com- 
plete this total review of it. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: The thing to bear in 
mind, and perhaps it has been mentioned 
before, is that this review is taking a rather 
different form than a merely internal review. 
There are going to be public hearings in, 
I think, 20 different places. All but one or 
two of the commissioners are quite new, so 
that it’s at least partly an opportunity for all 
these new commissioners to get a feel for the 
views of various parts of the community right 
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across the province, That’s why it is more 
time-consuming than something that might 
be done without public hearings, or without 
briefs being submitted. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Johnson (Wellington- 
Dufferin-Peel). 


Mr. Johnson: I have a couple of questions, 
one, Mr. Chairman, in relation to the distri- 
bution of Workmen’s Compensation cheques. 
In my riding this does create a problem. It is 
a rural riding and some of the people have 
to travel 40 or 50 miles to pick up their 
cheques. 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, I don’t think 
that comes under this vote, Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. Johnson: All right, Ill disregard that 
then. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is a human right to have 
your cheque. 


Mr. Johnson: The other question I have 
then, and we were discussing this last night— 
I believe you were quite interested in this, 
Mrs. Campbell—is the retirement age. Instead 
of compulsory retirement, I would like to sug- 
gest that we have a phased out retirement 
plan—we could call it progressive retirement— 
with four weeks’ holidays with pay after 25 
years of employment with a company. Does 
this come under this vote? 


Mr. Chairman: It should come under the 
next vote, I believe. 


Mr. Johnson: At the age of 65, you could 
have four weeks’ holiday with pay, four 
weeks’ absence without pay—and a 44-week 
regular work pattern. The next year, it would 
be the same four weeks’ holiday with pay, 
eight weeks’ absence without pay, and a 40- 
week regular work pattern. The following 
year it would be the same four weeks’ holiday 
with pay, 12 weeks’ absence without pay and 
36 weeks’ regular work. 


This would continue until age 75, when you 
would have four weeks’ holiday with pay, 44 
weeks’ absence without pay and just a four- 
week regular work pattern, Thus, with the 
option to retire at any time, employees could 
pick months for the first five years as long as 
they were not consecutive; and exceptions 
could be made. Supervisory positions would 
have to be given up, but there would be no 
cut in pay. It would be a way of phasing out 
compulsory retirement. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wanted to pursue the 
questions that were before us. Do I under- 
stand that with the ongoing review there will 
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be no opportunities for specific change within 
that year? Some of us had some very strong 
feelings about changes so far as discrimination 
is concerned in classes, if I can put it that 
way. Does that preclude any change within 
the yearP 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I wouldn’t think that 
it would preclude it completely. One, I sup- 
pose, might make some amendments to the 
existing code in anticipation of the total 
amendment of the code, on the basis of spe- 
cific examinations which the commission holds, 
particularly in relation to problems which may 
arise from time to time in their public explora- 
tion of the way in which the code is work- 
ing, and the kind of problems which are 
raised by members in the House and others. I 
would not anticipate that the entire code 
would be amended until the total review is 
completed. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, no, that’s fine. I just 
want to say that we can get on with some of 
the things which are urgent within the time 
period before a year. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I think one of the 
things that we probably have managed to do 
is to pinpoint some priorities for the commis- 
sioners for their consideration in the near 
future and between public hearings, which 
should, I hope develop some recommendations 
for the commission. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have indicated some of 
my concerns, Mr. Chairman, and I cannot see 
why those changes can’t be made almost 
immediately. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Mr. McPhee, I can 
tell you, made extensive notes of your con- 
cerns last night and he has all of those notes, 
and also Mr. Newman’s and everyone else’s. 


Mr. Mancini: He must have written a book. 
Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, he did. 
Mrs. Campbell: A snide remark. 


Mr. Mancini: That was a compliment, 
Margaret. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’d be guilty of discrimina- 
tion if I said what I thought. 


Mr. di Santo: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make a quick, final remark. Yesterday we 
spoke about some feelings which are wide- 
spread among the black and Eastern com- 
munities in Toronto, and one of their con- 
cerns is their poor relationship with the po- 
lice. Probably you are aware that in 1973, 
the Civil Liberties Association submitted to 
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the Task Force on Policing in Ontario a 
recommendation for the creation of an inde- 
pendent citizens’ committee on police relations 
—with staff, budget and legal power to investi- 
gate cases and establish boards of inquiry if 
necessary. 


I'd like to ask you whether you intend to 
take any action in this respect? 


[3:45] 


Hon, B. Stephenson: That recommendation 
was made to the Metropolitan Toronto board 
and I am not sure whether or not they have 
taken any action on that. Would you know, 
Mr. McPhee? 


Mr. McPhee: There is a new police com- 
plaints bureau— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: A bureau, yes. 


Mr. McPhee: —but it doesn’t meet the 
recommendations of that committee. 


Mr. di Santo: Do you think, within the 
framework of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, is it possible to establish such a com- 
mittee? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Not within the present 
framework of the Human Rights Commission 
of the Province of Ontario. I think the recom- 
mendation could be made to various munic- 
ik that perhaps this might be a good 
idea. 


Mr. di Santo: In other words, you don’t 
think it should be a provincial body or under 
provincia! jurisdiction. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If it were a province- 
wide problem I think it would have to be 
considered as a potential activity for provin- 
cial action. But, specifically, we know that the 
problem occurs primarily within the larger 
metropolitan areas. The recommendation 
which was made by the Civil Liberties Asso- 
ciation was made, as you know, to the Metro- 
politan Toronto board. 


Vote 2104 agreed to. 
On vote 2105: 


Mr. Chairman: We'll just wait a moment 
until the staff changes. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Yes, please, Could I 
answer one of the questions Mr. Bounsall 
asked last night? I have the information now. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: If you remember 
you asked Mr. Armstrong last evening about 


the number of applications for judicial review 
of arbitration awards. Mr. Armstrong has had 
the matter researched at the Supreme Court 
offices and there have been five such appli- 
cations filed from July 1, 1975, to the present 
date. He says the rate of filings, therefore, 
appears to be remaining relatively constant 
because in the previous 86-month period 
there were 51 applications filed for judicial 
review. 


Mx. Bounsall: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: I guess you had something 
on item 2, Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. Johnson: What would this be? 


Hen. B. Stephenson: The question about 
the Workmen’s Compensation? It doesn’t 
really— 


Mr. Chairman: No, it’s employment stand- 
ards, sorry. Mr. Bounsall. 


Mr. Bounsall: I am conscious of the fact 
we have agreed to finish at 6 o’clock tonight 
and this is one area we could go on and on 
about. I'll restrict my remarks quite severely 
on this, in the interest of other areas we'd 
like to discuss. 


I mentioned, in opening, the whole problem 
and the need to get from 48 to 40 as the 
hours of work beyond which people could 
not be required to work overtime; that over- 
time pay should also be dropped from the 
present 44 to 40; the minimum wage; and 
various other problems pertaining to the Act, 
particularly the equal pay for work of equal 
value introduced into the Act in lieu of the 
present situation which simply says equal 
work for substantially the same pay which, 
of course, does not really take into account 
the proper pay for those jobs which are 
women-only jobs. 


The one area which I think really needs 
looking at, which was completely missed in 
the revised bill we got last year, was the 
termination pay section of that Act. In the 
estimates a year ago and during the dis- 
cussions of that bill and in committee, allu- 
sions were made to your ministry working 
out some sort of an agreement with 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
because termination pay gets involved with 
payments received from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. You had discussions 
or discussions were about to take place or 
taking place with respect to where, in the 
legal line of things, employees’ pay came in. 

As we understand it, and have understood 
it, when a company goes bankrupt, the em- 
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ployee finds himself in third place in terms 
of collecting the pay owing to him or holiday 
pay, as well as normal pay. Certainly, in 
many instances, he doesn’t even receive termi- 
nation pay, which is provided for in the Act. 


The ministry was supposedly proceeding at 
that time with a request to the government 
of Canada. If they weren't going to take any 
action, then Ontario was to do something 
provincially to ensure, when a company goes 
bankrupt, that not only termination pay in 
your Act, but their holiday pay or even their 
last pay for work was received. This is not 
the case at the moment, at least certainly in 
the termination pay section. If that is pro- 
ceeding, I would like to hear a report on 
that. 

I suspect nothing has really been worked 
out yet, and this leads me to a suggestion I 
have made before that there should be a 
termination pay insurance fund which would 
not require much in the way of mechanism. 
Collections could be made by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, for example, at the time 
an employer sends in his WCB assessment. 
There would be a minuscule amount required, 
thankfully, for the number of firms that go 
bankrupt over the period of a year. But for 
the employees caught in those situations, it 
is quite a desperate situation, 


That sort of insurance fund—equal to the 
amount that I suspect would be paid out 
over the course of a year—should be available 
to all employees to give full holiday pay and 
pay for the last week’s work, if that has been 
lost, as well as the termination pay. There is 
no mechanism that I know of yet that would 
ensure this. And this would! be a very simple 
easy way of ensuring that those employees 
got paid and got paid at the time termination 
occurred. 

When you get into bankruptcy and receiv- 
ership and what have you, even if employees 
were No. 1, you are going to have delays 
in their receiving the money. One could easily 
work out a scheme, even if employees were 
No. 1, that you still have this fund in order 
for them to receive their pay at the time they 
need it—that is directly after termination. It 
is the fund itself which could collect back. 

Any moneys which it is determined should 
have been paid, will be available to be paid 
to the worker. That fund could then be re- 
imbursed—a portion or perhaps even all of it, 
if that was possible. But that is going to take 
some months to do and there needs to be a 
mechanism where those workers are paid 
initially. 

To turn to another problem which I see, 
the provisions of the termination section— 


as I have not heard of any agreements 
reached with unemployment insurance. This 
section certainly needs to be updated pending 
any agreement you might arrive at in heaven 
knows what year. You are well behind the 
other provinces and jurisdiction in the lengths 
of time for which you pay termination pay. 
In Quebec, they receive one month’s termina- 
tion pay if they have worked one year or 
more, 


Mr. Sargent: Bankrupt companies pay this? 


Mr. Bounsall: No, this is norma! termina- 
tion pay. You have got an additional problem 
with bankruptcy. How do you get money at 
all in a bankruptcy? This is the normal 
termination pay in lieu of notice. 

In Ontario, if you have worked for less 
than two years, it is one week only. That is 
a ridiculously short period. I feel very strong- 
ly that it should be one month after one year 
of employment. In Ontario, after two to five 
years employment, you receive only two 
weeks’ pay. I think that should be two 
months. After five to 10 years in Ontario, 
it is four weeks. I think that should be four 
months. And for 10 years or greater in 
Ontario, it is eight weeks. 


That should be more like six months. Six 
months may sound like a long time. But you 
have some research studies in your own min- 
istry which indicate that if an employee has 
worked 10 years or more at a firm and finds 
himself or herself terminated, they have not 
only the problems of retaining and finding a 
different job—in many cases at the age men- 
tioned last night, over 40, which makes it 
difficult for them to get a job in any event— 
but they need time to overcome real psycho- 
logical problems that arise from finding them- 
selves without a job. 


You need to have a reasonable length of 
time. Six months is the minimum, I might 
suggest, for someone who has worked 10 
vears or more for a company. Those sections 
in the Act for termination pay just cry out to 
be changed and re-thought. The number of 
weeks of payment should be increased. I 
might state that it does complicate unemploy- 
ment insurance if one has decent termination 
pay provisions in the Act. It may be such that 
the person may not receive any unemployment 
insurance because the termination pay pro- 
visions of this Act go beyond what his weeks 
of eligibility may be. If he worked 10 years 
or more, of course, then he will have unem- 
ployment insurance payments after that 
hoped-for six months’ period. That would no 
doubt continue for some spell. 
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But there is a difference in philosophy here. 
If you are unwilling to change the Act be- 
cause it complicates UIC—and UIC payment 
is a payment out of public funds, not from 
employers—we suggest that you remember 
that it is the employer who should be paying, 
not the general public out of unemployment 
insurance. Of course, we all know that pay- 
ments go into the unemployment insurance 
fund but that fund continually over-runs the 
payment in, so we are subsidizing the UIC 
fund. I am saying there is a difference in 
philosophy. If there is a choice between UIC 
and termination pay in the provisions of your 
Act, employees should receive their payment 
at the expense of the companies, rather than 
from a fund to part of which the entire tax- 
payers are contributing. 


I would like to know exactly where your 
negotiations are at the moment with respect 
to this. Are you holding back because you 
haven’t worked out something with the un- 
employment insurance commission? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The amendments to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act will appear 
within the next several weeks, at the federal 
level. I will tell you now that legislation 
regarding separation termination will be pre- 
sented to this House in the spring session. 


Mr. Sargent: Along this magnitude? Six 
months’ termination pay for 20 years? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I don’t think I can 
tell you that rate at this point. How far are 
you willing to go? 


Mr. Sargent: Well we managed to get our 
men nine weeks in Owen Sound now. Ted 
says six months; I think there should be a 
compromise there some place. 


Mr. Bounsall: For 10 years or more, you 
really need some stringent provisions. 


One other thing is this provision of 50 em- 
ployees for a mass layoff before termination 
pay comes in. You know Quebec has 10. I 
have never understood why it should be 50. 
Twenty to me was always more reasonable. 
Quebec having thought through their scheme 
finds that 10 is sufficient for a mass layoff. I 
would hope that somewhere between 10 and 
20. Why not follow Quebec and take 10 as 
the number for a mass layoff? This termination 
pay section of the Act hasn’t been touched 
cp oie came in. When was that? In 1968 or 


[4:00] 
Mr. Radford: In 1971. 


Mr. Bounsall: It came in in early 1971? 
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An hon. member: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s 4% vears; it will be 
five years before it is touched. It came in 
really to meet a particular situation at Dunlop 
Rubber which arose at the time, in which the 
employees were thrown out on the street with 
absolutely no consideration at all given to 
them. It really came in to clear up that 
specific situation, which it met in a sense. It 
was viewed only as a start, but like so many 
Acts it is five years before we do anything 
about it—after conditions have changed and 
we have seen how the Act operates. 


I think you should do something at that 
time about the temporary layoffs, because 
there are many ways around that temporary 
layoff clause. I have gone into it in other 
estimates, but there are employers in Ontario 
who aren't required to pay termination pay 
if the layoff is a temporary one, 13 weeks 
or less. They make it a practice to lay off on 
a temporary basis and in the 12th week they 
offer the employees a job in another part of 
the city, a job they can’t get to, or make 
some sort of an offer they know the employee 
cannot ‘accept. The employee thus finds him- 
self in a position of having to turn that offer 
down. Technically, therefore, the employers 
have met the provisions of the Act. The em- 
ployees have been made an offer, an offer 
which they in no way can accept, and the 
employer gets away without paying them any 
termination pay whatsoever. The loopholes 
that cause that to be allowed must be closed 
when you bring in those revisions to the Act. 


Mr. O’Neil: How do you propose to pay for 
all of that? 


Mr, Bounsall: If you were listening, you 
would have heard me say if it was going to 
be a real problem for employers to do that— 
and note that you get pay in lieu of notice 
only. What I am saying is that if companies 
can anticipate shutdowns for employees with 
service of 10 years or more, they should 
strive to give them the six months’ notice. It 
costs them money only if the termination 
has to occur after that period. If, in bringing 
in these revisions, it seems that the employers 
find great difficulty in doing this, then we 
need a slightly expanded termination pay 
insurance fund—on a contributory basis—so 
that those employees can be paid directly 
out of the fund. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. O’Neil: They would contribute to this 
all the way along? 
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Mr. Bounsall: The employers—as they are 
required to pay moneys out of this fund now. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you please direct 
your comments to the chair and questions 
to the minister? 


Mr. O'Neil: I’m very sorry. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I just want to make 
it clear that the review we are making of this 
admittedly seems somewhat prolonged, It is 
covering all of the areas you have mentioned 
and a number of others. 


It is no secret that this is a contentious 
piece of legislation. It was drawn up in rela- 
tive haste to meet the situation you described 
four years ago. It is a piece of legislation 
about which both employers and unions have 
expressed a fair degree of unhappiness. We 
have concluded that it really needs a fresh 
look and that it isn’t just a matter of patching 
up what we have and changing some of the 
time limits and this kind of thing. As the 
minister has indicated, we expect to bring 
recommendations to her early in the new 
year. 

I might also refer to a couple of other 
things that you mentioned. This idea of some 
kind of a fund from which pay could be 
drawn in the case of a bankruptcy is one 
we have looked at. We have studied the 
system in France. Together with one or two 
other provinces, I think, we approached the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to see 
if there would be any possibility of them 
administering such a fund as a sort of a 
tag-on to the unemployment insurance fund. 
They informed the minister’s predecessor that 
they weren’t prepared to do that. 

On bankruptcies, I believe there is a fed- 
eral bill before the House that will give 
some relief—not all that I am sure we would 
like to see—but that seems to be bogged down 
on the federal order paper at the moment. 
I am just not sure where that’s at. 


Mr. Bounsall: Presumably that’s one that 
would put employees’ benefits owing to them 
in a different position relative to the present 
situation so that they might get a portion of 
that. But the problem still exists in time. You 
still have the time problem where it comes 
many months after. When the receiver has 
looked into the whole situation and deter- 
mined what proportion can finally be paid 
out, they would be unlikely, I would expect, 
to receive 100 per cent of it. It comes many 
months later, rather than when it’s needed 
right at the time. A fund through which they 
can receive those payments at the time they 
most need it, which is the time immediately 


after they've been terminated, is still a highly 


desirable thing. 


Mr. Mancini: I would like to talk about a 
different aspect of employment standards, 
something I haven’t heard brought up yet. 
I'd like to ask the minister about the report 
of the task force on industrial training, entitled 
“Training for Ontario’s Future.” It was re- 
leased on April 24, 1974. 


An hon. member: That’s under Colleges 
and Universities. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, I know it was released 
by Colleges and Universities. 


An hon. member: I didn’t know whether 
the minister did though. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Oh, yes, and it’s still 
their responsibility. 


Mr. Mancini: I see, so you are not going to 
do anything about itP You are not going to 
look into the 48 recommendations in that re- 
port? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I didn’t say that. 
Mr. Mancini: Then what did you say? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I said that presently, 
that whole area is within the responsibility of 
Colleges and Universities. I said before that 
it was transferred with some reluctance on 
the part of this ministry almost four years 
ago, and I have some doubts about the ap- 
propriateness of that position. 


Mr. Mancini: Fine. Continuing right along 
with employment standards, I notice the fact 
that it was not many years ago in all these 
training programmes that people had to be 
licensed to work here and there for special 
jobs. This was just started a few years ago, 
and I realize that we had people who weren't 
licensed working on automobiles, say, in body 
shops and people doing pipe-fitting work with- 
out licences. 

We have people like that with us today 
who are working and earning a living for 
their family and for various reasons cannot go 
to schools outside the area. Maybe a person 
lives in Windsor and has been in body work 
all his life but didn’t have the opportunity to 
get a licence to be a licensed bodyman. They 
now want to send him to London for two 
years to take a course and he has to uproot 
his family and bring them there. It just doesn’t 
seem the right way to do things. 


Has the minister given any consideration 
to giving a licence to people for their work 
and for their experience in a job if the orga- 
nization, or whoever judges them feels that 
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they are as capable as a man with a licence? 
Has that been given any consideration, and if 
not, will youP I’ve had specific cases and 
that’s why I bring it up. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I have to tell you, 
quite honestly, that I have not given it any 
consideration. Has the employment standards 
branch? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: This is again the re- 
sponsibility of the manpower training branch 
of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. 
Certainly we have an interest in it, though 
perhaps not from quite the same perspective 
as you are expressing it. The construction 
industry review panel, which is a group that 
advises our ministry on matters to do with the 
construction industry and which I chair, is 
quite concerned about the whole state of 
apprenticeship training and apprenticeship 
examination. 


I would think that they are probably look- 
ing at the other end of what you are talking 
about. Their concern is that there is some 
sort of slippage in a reasonably strict licensing 
and enforcement arrangement. They've been 
urging that if the manpower training is going 
to remain Colleges and Universities’, then at 
least the enforcement side of ensuring that 
apprentices are properly qualified should be 
with Labour, rather than with the people who 
are doing the training. 


Mr. Mancini: I think you have to realize 
that we are not talking about the up-and- 
coming apprentice people. We are talking 
about people who have already been in the 
work force long enough and have worked at 
the job long enough to be very qualified to 
do the job, They don’t have this little ticket 
or this little piece of paper. They are making 
about $3 an hour less and they have the 
same responsibilities as everyone else. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I understand what you 
are saying. It is a school of hard knocks 
principle. Obviously there are countervailing 
views on this. 


Mr. Mancini: What could be more counter- 
vailing than to send someone 150 miles from 
home for two years— 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: But I can tell you 
that at least in those skilled areas where the 
trades are well organized, there would be a 
good deal of resistance to what you are say- 
ing from the trade unions which will just 
not accept anything less than a full appren- 
ticeship, in terms of protecting their trade. 
Obviously there is another view that says 
there is lots of work to be done and lots of 
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skills around that are being wasted with that 
kind of strict approach, It is a very conten- 
tious issue that is hard to resolve practically, 
while keeping peace at least in that part 
of the construction industry that is organized. 


Mr. Mancini: So you feel that the trade 
unions would oppose and reject this? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I am almost sure they 
would be very resistant to it, at least in those 
areas where the trades are well organized. 
There are other areas where they are not 
heavily oganized where it might still be pos- 
sible to do that. I believe that the Dymond 
Report envisaged that what is now Colleges 
and Universities would be examining just what 
you are saying. 


Mr. Mancini: Thank you. One more ques- 
tion, if I may. We have learned that in the 
Sarnia area they had to bring in 950 qualified 
employees to meet the employment standards 
of their jobs. Since that time, there have been 
individuals who I have talked to who have 
the same qualifications as the Americans who 
they imported to work in Sarnia. They went 
to ask for a job in that area and they were 
refused because they said there were no 
openings, Is your ministry giving any con- 
sideration to having Canadians employed first, 
if they meet the same standards as the im- 
ported Americans, or anyone else? We train 
people and ‘then we are not using them. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: We are exploring 
the entire area of manpower within the Prov- 
ince of Ontario with the hope that what 
will eventually happen is that the available 
places will be filled by Canadians who are 
residents of this province and who are trained 
to do those jobs. 


Mr. Mancini: But is this something spe- 
cifically where you are going to strike up a 
committee to look into it? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: The committee is 


already struck. 


Mr. Mancini: Oh, it is already struck, I 
hope it has not struck out. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: No. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could you tell me in some 
precise terms what has been done since the 
debate on the amendments to this bill with 
reference to equal pay for work of equal 
value? I'd like to know what your experience 
has been with reference to the punishment 
of women for asking for such equal rights 
and the elimination of protection at night at 
a time of growing violence. I would like to 
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know what your experience has been with— 
and I am sorry, I don’t have the Act in front 
of me—the new portions which cause con- 
cern, for women particularly, with the griev- 
ance procedure where they weren’t organized, 
whether or not they have had any protection, 
or what experience there has been. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I am not sure I quite 
understand the third question. I might ask you 
to clarify that but on the first two issues, the 
whole concept of equal pay for work of equal 
value is being explored by a committee con- 
sisting of people from both inside and outside 
the government, chaired by Marnie Clarke 
who is here. She is the director of the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, and I believe they are just 
about ready to report. 


When we have that report, we will decide 
whether we should recommend any changes 
in the legislation. 

[4:15] 


In terms of the second part of your ques- 
tion, perhaps Mr. Radford would have some 
comments about what our recent experience 
is in the use that is, or isn’t, being made 
of existing legislation and whether there is 
growing evidence that people are afraid to 
use that legislation. Can you say anything 
about that? 


Mr. Radford: The use of the existing legis- 
lation does not seem to be as large as we had 
talked about earlier, Mrs. Campbell. We have 
had one experience, since the Act went in, of 
people who were “punished” for seeking re- 
dress under that legislation. And we were suc- 
cessful in a court case in that, having found 
that the employer was guilty of having violat- 
ed the Act, and redress was set up by the 
judge. But that’s the only experience we've 
had. But we are very pleased that we have 
that as a precedent—and we were successful. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, it’s encouraging. 


Mr, Bounsall: What was the fine in that 
case? 


Mr. Radford: I forget the exact amount, 
Mr. Bounsall. There was a fine, and the 
money went to the employees—the employees 
were paid. The reason I forget the exact 
amount is that it varied with the various 
employees. They were given compensation 
for the wages they lost and those who had a 
partial income during the period of lost wages, 
had that partial income deducted from the 
compensation. So the figures did vary for the 
various women. But they were compensated 
for the wages that they lost up until the time 
of the finding of the judge. 
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What happened was that they were ter- 
minated for seeking their rights under this 
Act, and that was taken to court and the 
company was found guilty. 


Mr. Bounsall: Was the employer fined as 
well, or was he just fined in the sense of 
having to make the redress? 


Mr. Radford: He was fined in the sense 
of having to make redress to the employees. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. 


Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: No, I think Ill pass to the 
next vote. 


Anything further, 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. Newman: Mr. Chairman, the issue that 
Mr. Mancini brought up concerning the in- 
dividual who is competent for a certain type 
of employment but who isn’t certificated in 
the Province of Ontario—that poses a real 
hardship for the person who comes into our 
jurisdiction. I’ve had case after case where an 
individual coming in from some other coun- 
try has the certification from that country, 
but under no circumstance could pass any 
type of written test, even one consisting 
of putting check marks in a certain area. 
Given a practical exam, he would have no 
problem whatsoever. Maybe we should be 
looking at this—I don’t know whether this is 
your responsibility now— 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It is. 


Mr. B. Newman: We should look upon 
putting a little more emphasis on the practi- 
eal, rather than on the ability to put check 
marks into brackets after a statement that he 
can’t read—or if he uses an interpreter, may 
not be interpreted to him properly. 


The issue I really want to raise with you 
Madam Minister is as a result of a layoff 
at the Dominion Forge Company in my own 
community. Back on September 8 a letter 
was written to Mr. Scott by the industrial 
relations manager of that company, a gentle- 
men by the name of E. J. Marks. I wanted 
to know how you resolve this issue, because 
as far as J can understand it, he does have a 
just cause for complaint. The letter: 


Dear Mr. Scott: 


Twice within the last month important 
customers of this company, without notice, 
cancelled substantial orders for forgings. At 
our staff meeting we decided that we could 
not afford to take a chance that other custo- 
mers would not act in the same manner 
and so on Friday, August 29, we posted 
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a notice advising our office and plant bar- 
gaining units that we would be laying off 
150 people on October 24. 


I have spoken to you in the past of the 
serious morale problems we have encoun- 
tered whenever we abide by the provisions 
of the Employment Standards Act. In dis- 
cussing the problem of morale with our 
international rep—UAW-—and the reasons 
for the posting of a notice, he agreed that 
I should write to you. 


It is the feeling of this company that 
the Employment Standards Act should be 
amended to discriminate between primary 
producers and supplier plants. A supplier 
is subject not only to the laws of supply 
and demand but to the whims of the custo- 
mer as well as the competition of the 
marketplace. A supplier who is not given 
adequate notice of cancelled orders cannot, 
in turn, give adequate notice of impending 
layoff to employees. 


If legislators are unable to differentiate 
between suppliers and primary producers, 
then, surely by this time they are aware of 
one of the most unfair aspects of the regu- 
lations. 


When a customer’s abrupt cancellation of 
business forces a company to abruptly lay 
off staff and where such company continues 
to make payments from a supplementary 
unemployment benefit plan to its laid-off 
staff for up to 52 weeks, why should the 
company be required by legislation to make 
additional payments to the laid-off em- 
ployees for failing to give them the legisla- 
tive period of prior notice? 

This requirement becomes even more 
unrealistic when one finds that legislators 
have rules that a person laid off for 13 
weeks is deemed to be a terminated em- 
ployee whereas ours and many other col- 
lective agreements provide that an employee 
is not involuntarily terminated by lawoff 
unless he has been laid off for 156 weeks 
or the length of his seniority, whichever 
is the greater. 


I resent having to place our employees 
on notice of layoff. However, in view of 


the legislation as presently written we have 
no reasonable alternative. 


What was your reply to that? 


Mr. Radford: In this particular case, as the 
company has supplementary unemployment 
benefits which continue for a period of 52 
weeks, a temporary layoff can continue for 
the same period. 

The question you have raised about recall 
rights and a person’s seniority on layoffs—in 


that particular instance—is a question which 
is one of the very important questions in our 
review of the termination legislation, of union 
contracts and recall rights. 


As far as Dominion Forge and Stamping 
was concerned, it was a misunderstanding on 
his part of the temporary layoff definition be- 
cause a temporary layoff may continue as long 
as the people are on supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits—for the length of the time 
they are on supplementary unemployment 
benefits. 


Mr. B. Newman: Did you reply to him by 
letter? 


Mr. Radford: Yes, I believe we did. 


Mr. B. Newman: Would you mind sending 
me a copy? 


Mr. Radford: Yes, I will. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 2 agreed to. 


On item 3: 


Mr. Bounsall: Has there been any increase 
in the type of programme under this employ- 
ment adjustment service? I gather that in the 
past what has been done is that you go in 
and assist groups of employees in a given 
area who have found themselves unemployed— 
or you can anticipate employment coming— 
and there seems to be not much opportunity 
through Manpower and one sees the employee 
simply collecting unemployment insurance 
benefits. By and large you leave things up to 
Manpower but if you can spot a problem area, 
in the past you have gone in with some 
employment advice. Is this essentially the 
same type of service you are offering? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Mr. Radford may want 
to add to my remarks on this. This whole 
thing is in a kind of state of transition. 


If you have read—and I know you have— 
our ministry role review, we foresee for the 
future a rather different initiative in this area. 
We will still have to keep up with our legis- 
lative requirements as they relate to what 
we are meant to do when we receive notice 
of termination. We will still certainly be in- 
volved with employers and, in some cases, 
trade unions and with the federal Manpower 
people in trying to assist employees when a 
plant closes down or something of this kind. 
We are still doing that and there is an on- 
going activity of that kind. 

In addition, we are moving toward some- 
thing we have called an employment advisory 
service which will attempt to take a broader 
approach to counselling employers who seem 
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to be having difficulty keeping employees— 
not just because of the lack of business but 
perhaps their working conditions aren’t ade- 
quate, That doesn’t just mean necessarily 
pay and fringe benefits. We will try to have 
a small group of advisors who can help em- 
ployers make more productive use of the 
workers that are available. This will probably 
be mainly in the unorganized area, but it 
could also be small employers in the organ- 
ized sector as well. 


So there is a new approach developing on 
this that we hope would be in place by the 
beginning of the fiscal year when our re- 
organization is complete. I should add though 
that we have very limited resources available 
in this area. We don’t see much likelihood 
of further resources being made available. In 
fact in the current budgetary scheme of 
things this will be something that will prob- 
ably be threatened, as we try to divide up 
our financial pie as best we can. 


Mr. Bounsall: There’s one other question I 
had. The estimates for this particular year 
are more than double what they were last 
year. Looking at the detailed breakdown— 
which doesn’t tell us much, however—a lot 
of it is in the service area. I don’t know 
whether that’s a tremendous increase in the 
service area over the year previous, but 
almost half is in the services area. What took 
place there in this past year or anticipated 
for the rest of this year that gives rise to that 
large surface amount? Were you contracting 
out research that is charged here? 


Mr. Radford: There are two areas we are 
conducting in the employment adjustment 
services. There’s the one for assisting people, 
where we have notification of a layoff or a 
termination in excess of 25 employees. In 
that particular area we do an initia] investi- 
gation, talk to the employees and the em- 
ployers, or if there is a union we try to get 
them to agree to what we call an MAIA 
committee—it’s a Manpower Assessment and 
Incentive Agreement. This means getting 
down together and working out readjustment 
programmes for the employees—what jobs 
they can do, how they are going to do the 
layoffs. This is done in conjunction with 
Canada Manpower Services. 


These committees are set up in such a way 
that the Ministry of Labour is committed for 
financial support up to a percentage of the 
cost of running the committees. The em- 
ployer supports the majority of the costs, but 
we are committed to support them to an 
extent. 
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We've got 29 ongoing committees at the 
present time, and we have a target to carry 
on with that particular form of adjustment. 
In every case where we find that over 25 
employees are being terminated, we go in 
and attempt to set up one of those commit- 
tees. We also have an ad hoc arrangement 
where if a committee can’t be set up we 
consult with other ministries to see if some- 
thing can be done—Industry and Tourism 
and etc. 


The second programme is in employer ad- 
visory services. In that particular area we 
have carried out a project in one Ontario 
city, Brantford, to study the types of indus- 
tries where there are large employee turn- 
overs. After that, our two people who are 
on that field staff are now completing a 
survey of another 20 Ontario communities. 


In addition, we are doing research and 
collecting material and offering the services 
of the Ontario Ministry of Labour to com- 
panies and to assist them where they have 
these problems. In that area we are getting 
reprints and copies and cards going out, and 
we are using a fair amount of our budget in 
establishing material that we can assist these 
people with. 


We have those two separate programmes 
and the costs are in the material for the em- 
ployment advisory service and in the MAIA 
committees in the case of people being 
terminated. 


Mr. Bounsall: 
gramme? 


Both sides of your pro- 


Mr. Radford: Both sides of the programme. 


Mr. Bounsall: This year? The members of 
those MAIA committees—that has materially 
increased over the year previous? 


Mr. Radford: Yes it has. In fact we have 
got a very active list going, and we try to 
encourage them on every occasion. We're 
getting far more co-operation with the em- 
ployers and the unions in getting MAIA 
committees set up. 


[4:30] 


Mr. Bounsall: How do these committees 
come to termination? When you have placed 
all the employees, or when do you decide 
that it’s time to terminate the programme? 


Mr. Radford: The programme is chaired, 
primarily, by Canada Manpower consulting 
services with our support and our input and 
we sit in on some of the meetings. When 
they decide there is nothing further they can 
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do and that they have gone as far as they 
can in setting a readjustment—some of these 
are successful and some not, but they have 
gone as far as they can go—and there is 
no sense in expending further funds on 
MAIA committee. 


Mr. Bounsall: These MAIA committees are 
funded mainly by the employer, you say, 
with contributions by yourselves and chaired 
by Canada Manpower? 


Mr. Radford: And a contribution by Can- 
ada Manpower consulting services. Our con- 
tribution varies. It’s 25 per cent to one-third, 
or the contribution is down as low as 10 per 
cent, but, roughly speaking, our contribution 
runs around 25 per cent and that of Canada 
Manpower consulting services is anywhere 
from 25 to 50 per cent and the remainder is 
by the employer. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 38 carried. 
Vote 2105 agreed to. 


On vote 2106: 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1. Mr. Bounsall. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, here again one is 
tempted to pass this particular vote except 
as it relates to general policy. Would it be 
under item 1 where you ask about the plans 
for equal pay for work of equal value, Mr. 
Chairman? Is this where that would come — 
the committee which is ongoing? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: It doesn’t make much 
difference. 


Mr. Bounsall: It really doesn’t matter, 
okay. We'll ask it here then, but there is 
quite a startling increase in the estimate re- 
quired. Is that because the 1974-75 estimate 
was a partial year? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Partly that but also 
because it was International Women’s Year 
and we had a lot of one-shot activities. which 
we funded this year. 


Mr. Bounsall: It shows only $60,000 going 
to transfer payments to community groups. 
Did more of the services moneys of $113,000 
go for that particular effort? 


Mrs. McLellan: In addition to the transfer 
payments of $60,000 which are included in 
the estimates there was a further $260,000 
for grants and operating expenses in Inter- 
national Women’s Year. 
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Mr. Bounsall: So, in addition to the grants 
to community groups there were a lot more 
additional grants as well? 


Mrs. McLellan: There were several pro- 
grammes in International Women’s Year, Mr. 
Bounsall. One was a grant to community 
groups and organizations to undertake a proj- 
ect in International Women’s Year and 155 
groups did benefit from this programme. The 
actual amount that we made available to 
them was over $70,000. In addition, we 
funded a programme for students during the 
summer months to provide information in 20 
communities throughout Ontario, taking in- 
formation on women’s issues to these various 
communities, and that is part of the moncy 
which went for staffing. There were also 
publications. There was a conference on 
affirmative action, but a major part of that 
International Women’s Year was a_ special 
amount that was set aside to begin wor'ing 
with employers and unions on fringing 
affirmative action to the private sector. 

Those are the three main aspects of the 
programme. Those funds are just available 
for this year and they’re not to be—at least 
at this point in time there is no commitment— 
that they'll be carried forward. 


Mr. Bounsall: We are only part-way 
through the year, but how has that affirmative 
action programme that you have just men- 
tioned worked so far with employers and 
unions? 


Mrs. McLellan: We may only be part-way 
through the fiscal year, but in terms of Inter- 
national Women’s Year, it officially comes to 
an end on Dec. 31, 1975. So we had planned 
our programme to that end. 


In terms of how the affirmative action pro- 
gramme is going with the employers, we are 
really quite pleased with the response that 
has come forward from the private sector, 
and the Women’s Bureau, which have been 
working with them, has now made initial 
contacts with over 100 employers. We are 
doing follow-up work with a further 60 of 
that group. ihe 


Mr. Bounsall: Is this a programme which 
you'd like to see continued? 


Mrs. McLellan: Yes, very much so.. We 
have asked for it and it will be in next 
year’s estimates. We would like to see it con- 
tinued. | 


Mr. Bounsall: Have you any measure of 
how successful it isP Did you get a good 
response? How do you measure what happens 
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thereafter? So you get a good favourable re- 
sponse. They say, perhaps, to you that it’s 
something they should be doing, and what- 
have-you. What then happens? How do you 
measure the— 


Mrs. McLellan: Why do we want to con- 
tinue the programme? 


Mr. Bounsall: No, no. I can see why you 
want it, and I would encourage you to do 
that. Let’s say you go out to employer “X” 
and employer “X” gives you a good response. 
You point out various things that that com- 
pany should be doing, ways in which they 
can improve, suggestions they hadn’t thought 
of, in various areas. You say you did follow 
up. First you get a good response. 


Mrs. McLellan: Yes. 


Mr. Bounsall: This, I would say, comes to 
you verbally. What then happens? Do they 
take off on your programmes and then follow 
up just to measure thatP And what is that 
showing? 


Mrs, McLellan: Maybe I could just expand 
the response. The response was an invitation 
to the staff of the Women’s Bureau to actually 
come to their company and give them the 
presentation and to begin to work with them. 
The follow-up is the second invitation. In 
other words, we have been back more than 
once to see these companies and to indicate 
the parameters of an affirmative action pro- 
gramme, at least in getting them started. 


We have that much structure in place now. 
If you are asking how we know when women 
get out of the job ghettos and move up, I 
think that will take a little bit longer. We are 
expecting, perhaps, that the pressures within 
the company itself may make a judgement on 
those results, but it is really to get them 
started to work in the area of equal oppor- 
tunity, to start thinking that way and changing 
their rather traditional attitudes. That has 
been our initial approach, because it is a 
voluntary programme and it is not mandatory 
so that there is a good deal of moral suasion 
involved here. 


Mr. Bounsall: Have you had any outright 
refusals? 


Mrs. McLellan: I would hate to think so, 
but I suppose some who have shown less 
interest than others. 


Mr. Bounsall: I would think that the de- 
gree of interest would vary, of course. I just 
wondered if you have had any outright re- 
fusals to date? 


Mrs. McLellan: Marnie, have we? 


Ms. Clarke: Yes. We certainly have had 
companies which have said: Well, that is all 
very interesting, thank you very much. We 
knew that we wouldn’t likely hear from 
them again. And we are keeping files on all 
the companies, obviously, and what is hap- 
pening with each company. We have been 
really quite pleased with the response. 


At least 58 companies at this point are in 
the process of establishing a programme. But 
you have to remember, when you are talking 
about an affirmative action programme, you 
are talking about a three- to five-year—well, 
maybe in two years you can begin to fathom 
whether things are going to start moving—but 
three to five years to really have an excellent 
programme on the move. 


What we basically do is to suggest model 
programmes which they might like to adopt 
and we will also help them to adapt it. One 
of the first things which we request is that 
they appcint a senior management person to 
supervise the programme so that right away 
there is someone with clout at the top who 
will deal with the programme and who can 
contact us at any time for assistance. 


Mr. Bounsall: Can you tell us a bit more 
about the programme? Let’s say I am an em- 
plover. You have just contacted me and I 
show some interest, and say, yes, I’d like to 
be told something. And you then walk in 
with the suggested programme which could 
be modified. What am I looking at? 


Ms. Clarke: First of all you are looking at 
where the women are in your corporation; 
looking at them division by division. What are 
some realistic goals you can then establish 
for women in your company? And we don't 
talk quotas as they do in the United States. 
We do talk goals and objectives. What is a 
realistic goal for each division in terms of 
training women, not just to move vertically 
but to move into broader occupational areas 
and perhaps to move horizontally. 


For example, one of the companies stated 
quite clearly that it would be impossible to 
promote women to management positions be- 
cause they must all start at the plant level. 
Of course, the suggestion was, “Well, why 
aren't you recruiting women at the factory 
level?” At this point in time they are in the 
process now, for the first time, of recruiting 
women at the factory level, which means they 
are going to be in jobs that are better 
paying than most of the clerical jobs they 
had been in—which is true of most women-- 
and therefore there is both a broadening and 
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a vertical movement. That’s one kind of 
example of the way in which a company 
would adapt itself to this sort of programme. 


Mr. Bounsall: Do you also run into the 
situation where you may have women in a 
particular job in a plant, and the reason 
they don’t get to be manager is that they 
need broader experience than they would get 
in that one job in the plant? Is that also a 
problem where traditionally there haven’t 
been women in certain other positions in 
the plant? 


Ms. Clarke: Sure, the whole question of 
bringing in a young male management trainee, 
if you like, and moving him around from 
place to place, we point out, is something 
that is equally desirable for potentially com- 
petent and interested women. It’s not for 
everyone, but for those who are interested 
and committed to the work force. It’s a matter 
of establishing a data base. Where are the 
women in this corporation? What are their 
ambitions? There has to be that component. 


You have to deal again with the possible 
male backlash feeling, “Is this going to affect 
our development?” We have to talk in terms 
of the full human resource development of 
all employees. In fact, quite often this kind 
of programme can alert employers to the 
fact that maybe they haven’t been assessing 
many of their employees very adequately in 
terms of human resource development. Then 
they move from there, and many are at the 
stage now where they are having workshops 
which look at stereotypes of women in em- 
ployment, who actually set up programmes 
where they must begin to face their own 
attitudes about women in employment. That’s 
also a very crucial stage for a company. After 
that, you can go through a step-by-step pro- 
cess, and we provide them with materials to 
help them do that. Many of the companies 
take off on their own from there. 


It’s very difficult to measure degree of com- 
mitment, but certainly there are companies 
now in Ontario that have an affirmative action 
programme in place and who are working on 
it with a fair degree of speed, I would sug- 
gest. But we aren’t going to know for a 
while. It seems worthwhile at this point. 


Mr. Bounsall: What do you do—perhaps 
youre not even invited in there—with those 
companies who tend to never promote from 
within their own company, who always hire 
supervisors for example, from outside? 


Ms Clarke: Obviously all we can do is to 
point out what this does to staff morale, if we 


ran into a situation like that. If you’re not 
developing and using the human potential 
you have right before your eyes, what does 
this mean in terms of productivity for your 
corporation? This is one of the big questions 
about women in employment. If you want 
women to have an attachment to your cor- 
poration and to work hard for it, they have to 
feel there’s some kind of opportunity for 
them; otherwise theyre not going to care at 
all. They’re just like men. 


Mr. Bounsall: I know. I was asking in 
general terms because it applies to both, of 
course. I know of one company which ap- 
pears to be doing this, and I agree with 
you; I don’t know how on earth they ever 
encourage people to take the company seri- 
ously. There’s no opportunity for advance- 
ment. Someone would like to prove himself, 
whether a man or a woman, and the oppor- 
tunity is just not there. 


I have had one person indicate that if he’d 
stayed the 10 years in England that he’d 
worked for this particular company, he could 
probably have the supervisor’s job that was 
now open, provided he had the same experi- 
ence in England as he had with the com- 
pany in question. That supervisor’s job wasn’t 
open to this particular man. I’ve run into one 
specific eee of this, and there are lots 
of incidents within this company of this being 
the practice. Have you run into this specifi- 
cally with companies? You've obviously 
talked about it. 


Ms. Clarke: Yes, there does seem to be a 
difference to some extent between kinds of 
corporations and so on. There’s always ‘been 
the corporations who have put a }ittle more 
emphasis on human resource development, it 
seems to me, and others that have not seen 
it as a priority. But the companies that we’re 
working with are obviously what vou could 
call the good employer, I would assume. 
They do recognize there has been inequities 
and that they do have some responsibility to 
begin to work at it. But it’s not an easy 
thing to establish that kind of programme. 
[4:45] 


Mr. Bounsall: Really, those who have 
turned a cold shoulder are the ones that jin 
all their attitudes need the most working 
with; and you haven't really been able to 
perhaps get at them in the way. 


Ms. Clarke: We'll try and keep on trying. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, Mr. Chairman, at this 
point I’d like to ask about the issue of pay 
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for work of equal value. Your committee, I 
gather, is about to report? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: Ms. Clarke is the 
chairman of the committee. 


Ms. Clarke: Yes, we have now gone 
through our third draft report and the com- 
raittee is about to report. I think it’s very 
important to mention that this is not a 
Women’s Bureau committee; this is a minis- 
terial committee, and I just happen to be 
chairing that committee. We report to an 
equal pay steering committee of the ministry 
for final deliberations. In other words, we’ve 
had the input from external members on the 
committee, from internal representatives of 
research, the legal branch, employment stan- 
dards and the bureau, and now the report 
will go to the equal pay steering committee, 
which has been reviewing that whole area of 
equal pay. You know, looking at tightening 
of legislation and all kinds of other things. 
They will make the final deliberations. 


Mr. Bounsall: Is this a committee wholly 
within employment services? 


Ms. Clarke: No, it’s a ministerial committee. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Chaired, I think, by 
Don Hushion, the executive director of the 
employment services division. 


Mr. Bounsall: I suppose it would be fruit- 
less at this time to ask about the details of 
that third report? 


Ms. Clarke: I think it would be unfair to 
the equal pay steering committee for others 
to hear about the report before they’ve had 
a chance to read it. 


Hon. B. Stephenson: And since I haven’t 
seen it, it would certainly be unfair to us. 


Mr. Bounsall: It would be a nice way to 
air it. From my point of view, feel free; we'd 
love to hear the details. 


Mrs. Campbell: I presume at some stage 
this report will be made public; it will 
not be one of those secret reports that we 
had on day care last year, or whatever it 
was. If that’s so, will this report come for- 
ward so that we can judge the final report 
of the other committee in the light of the 
recommendations? 


Hon. B. Stephenson: I can’t tell you that 
at the moment, because I don’t know under 
which set of circumstances and terms of 
reference the committee was set up. I think 
I would have to explore that before I could 


tell you whether it would be made public or 
not. I'll tell you later whether it will be or 
not. 


Mrs. Campbell: I trust we won't get into 
a debate such as we got into with another 
minister on these secret reports. Could I 
know the personnel of the other committee 
to which your committee is going to be 
reporting? 


Ms. Clarke: Well, Don Hushion is the 
chairman. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: He is the executive 
director of the employment services division. 


Ms. Clarke: And there are representatives 
from pretty well all branches that would be 
affected. I sit on the committee. Paul Hess, 
head of our legal branch, is also on the com- 
mittee. I could also give you the structure 
of the subcommittee, if you are interested in 
that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. Is it fair then to note 
that you are the only woman on a com- 
mittee that is, I suppose, an appeal com- 
mittee—or whatever it is? 


Ms. Clarke: No, Kay Eastham is also a 
committee member. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Of the steering com- 
mittee. 


Ms. Clarke: Yes, of the steering committee. 
The subcommittee was made up of both out- 
side and inside people. There was public par- 
ticipation in the committee. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s interesting. I think 
it might have been rather useful to have had 
people from the Legislature involved in it. 
Some of us have some very real concerns in 
this area. 


Ms. Clarke: The public participants were 
women who have been concerned. If you 
would like I could tell you who they are. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s always strange to me 
that those of us who sit in this House, who 
have these concerns, still have to get word— 
I would have thought perhaps we might 
have had something to say on this. 


Ms. Clarke: I would think had it been a 
task force you would have a different situa- 
tion where you would be requesting sub- 
missions from groups. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Have you offered your 
services or been invited by any municipal 
governments? 


Ms. Clarke: Yes, we have. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could you give us some 
idea of what you feel about your success 
or otherwise? 


Ms. Clarke: We have been approached by 
two municipalities and we are at the very 
early stages. It is a little bit different, as you 
well realize, from working with a corporation. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is a little grim, I can 
tell you, with many of them. 


Ms. Clarke: But we are hopeful that we 
can help them develop a programme. I think 
when they approach you it makes it much 
easier for us. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I can see that. And 
what about your work with your own govern- 
ment? How are you doing? 


Ms. Clarke: I would think that would 
follow. 
Mrs. Campbell: There have been such 


pearls of great wisdom coming out anyway. 
Who in this ministry, or which one of you, 
would be able to report on the information 
service? I have to be careful because I think 
I said fast mobile information services, and 
somebody denied that that was in this min- 
istry. What was the correct technology of the 
van or whatever it was that went around this 
province which was within the scope, as I 
understand it, of this branch? 


Mrs. McLellan: 7 think I could respond to 
that, Mrs. Campbell. The mobile vans which 
went around the province as part of the Inter- 
national Women’s Year initiative were those 
of the federal government. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. You told me that he- 
fore. And this is where we got. What is the 
term you use for moving information around 
the province? 


Mrs. McLellan: We weren’t quite as mobile 
as the vans. 


Mrs. Campbell: You had your own. 


Mrs. McLellan: We had 20 communities in 
Ontario— 


Mrs. Campbell: Indeed, you did. 


Mrs. McLellan: —with information units. 
Information kiosks were the words we used. 


Mrs. Campbell: I found it a little depress- 
ing when I asked about the mobile units and 
was told it was a federal programme and then 
had to search out the proper terminology to 
get my point across. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: I think “mobile” con- 
veys to us that it’s something that is on the 
move. These were simply set up in many 
places and left there for a period of time. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could you tell us what the 
experience was with this information service 
and have you a report on what was done? 


Mrs. McLellan: Yes, we have and it will be 
published as part of the report of the activities 
in International Women’s Year which we are 
planning to prepare at the close of the year. 
This involved the 62 students who were man- 
ning—I had better not say that—staffing the 
booths. 


Mrs. Campbell: Weren't they manning? 
Mrs. McLellan: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Wasn't the head of it a 
man? 


Mrs. McLellan: Yes. there was almost an 
equal number. There were as many male stu- 
dents as female students involved in the pro- 
gramme. They underwent an orientation pro- 
gramme early in the spring after school 
closings. They were university students 
mostly. Then they were placed in the com- 
munities from which they had been recruited. 
They had been recruited from their local 
communities. 


The orientation that they had was to the 
various issues that we perceive as those being 
of high concern to women and they were 
trained to act in the communities as an infor- 
mation-giving and referral group. They 
worked with many community groups in the 
various areas. 

Part of their job was to get to know who 
does what, whether it was in Kingston or in 
Peterborough or wherever they were. I think 
the programme was quite successful. I really 
think that in many ways the students got a 
lot more out of it than the public did, though, 
which is quite often the sort of thing which 
happens. 

They were a very highly motivated group 
of young people and they wanted to reform 
the world. I think that in many respects their 
hopes were not completely met because they 
found a great deal of citizen apathy, indiffer- 
ence and positive ignorance about things. But 
that is all part of their learning process too. 
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We brought them together in the mid- 
summer to find out what problems they were 
having and what sort of things they were 
learning and I think at that point in time we 
were able to satisfy them that what they were 
doing was indeed worthwhile. 


I think the summertime is a difficult time 
to get people worked up about women’s issues 
and so on. Perhaps from the point of view of 
giving a lot of useful information to the 
public, we really can’t answer that. We do 
know how many people they talked to, be- 
cause they kept quite good records. We got 
information from the public, of course, and 
one of the things that we tried to get in- 
formation on—through a questionnaire on a 
two-week programme —was the attitude in 
local communities to part-time employment. 
While part-time employment occupies a lot of 
our minds and thoughts, it really was not an 
issue that. grabbed the people out there. Now, 
whether it was the summer, we don’t know. 
But we weren’t really overwhelmed with the 
response on that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Could I know what issues 
you picked as of top priority for women? 


Mrs. McLellan: The issues in various loca- 
tions—the overriding issues that we tried to 
have the students aware of—were those mat- 
ters that the government of course deals with 
as a matter of legislation. This involves trying 
to make them understand what the Employ- 
ment Standards Act is trying to do, what the 
parameters of the Day Nurseries Act are. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, could you expand on 
that one. I'd love to know what you told the 
public about that one. 


Mrs. McLellan: It’s not very difficult to tell 
the public about the Day Nurseries Act be- 
cause that’s a matter of fact, not of conjec- 
ture. They were aware of the Act and how 
one goes about setting up a day nursery and 
that kind of thing. It’s our experience, through 
women who have been here over 10 years, 
that these are the kinds of questions that wo- 
men in communities have. So, education was 
in the areas of equal opportunity, what affir- 
mative action to take and matters of em- 
ployment. We had a linkage in each of these 
communities with the Canada Manpower Cen- 
tres and know what jobs were available. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that a quorum bell? 


Mr. Norton: As far as I’m aware, yes. We 
just received notification. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: Do you mean there 
aren't 20 people in the House? That’s most 
unusual. 


Mr. Chairman: I’m quite sure we can con- 
tinue. 


Mrs. Campbell: I take it that the issues that 
were being discussed were purely labour- 
oriented issues. Is that correct? 


Mrs. McLellan: They were largely labour- 
oriented issues because it would have been 
expecting a great deal to have students on a 
two-week training programme to be convers- 
ant with the full range of activities. How- 
ever, we had obtained information from other 
ministries about programmes which they 
deemed to be of interest to women. Students 
had good sound factual information from, for 
instance, the Ministry of Health, Community 
and Social Services. This was included in 
their training programme so that they could 
make referrals. There was no thought that 
these students were becoming lawyers or 
counsellors or anything like that but at least 
they had the point of reference and we en- 
couraged them to give the citizen an answer, 
even if it meant sending him, or her, some- 
where else. To that extent, yes, we did deal 
with other issues as well. 


Mrs, Campbell: Who drew up the issues? 
What were the guidelines for drawing up the 
issues? 


Mrs. McLellan: How did we decide what 
we were going to teach the students. As I say 
again, this was a combined effort. We drew 
on my own experience in the government and 
the experience of other ministries and the 
council of women as to what sort of things 
are conceming women at this point in time 
and developed our shopping list on that 
basis. 


Mrs. Campbell: When is that report ex- 
pected? 


Mrs. McLellan: It will be part of the 
report on International Women’s Year and 
other things planned for early in 1976. 


Mrs. Campbell: What about the various 
grants and things; the conventions which 
came out of this particular group? 


Mrs. McLellan: We had a programme of 
grants to organizations and groups in the 
community. I think I may have mentioned, 
the criteria were quite simple: to do some- 
thing in 1975 which would benefit women, 
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especially in line with any of the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission on the sta- 
tus of women. 


[5:00] 


I can’t say with great accuracy how many 
applied for the grants. I know that 155 groups 
and organizations eventually received such 
grants and the majority of the activities that 
they indulged in were community based. 
Money was not given for staffing purposes or 
salaries. It was given for printing supplies and 
renting a hall and buying coffee and so on. 
But we were satisfied that the group were 
doing the work and putting it all together. 


We have asked those groups for an assess- 
ment of their programmes and those assess- 
ments are now coming. I’m really quite 
thrilled with them. What they did, and the 
number of people involved and so on will be 
part of the total report. 


Mrs. Campbell: The conference that was 
held in one of these buildings over here— 
wasn't that your conference too—the Febru- 
ary meeting? 


Mrs. McLellan: The only meeting that’s 
been held this year in any structured way 
was the meeting that the Premier held in 
February at the Hyatt Regency. Employers 
and unions were invited to share with him 
the government’s commitment to get on with 
affirmative action. That’s the only meeting 
that has been held under the funds that we 
are talking about. I don’t know what meeting 
you are referring to. 


Mrs. Campbell: It was the one chaired by 
Laura Sabia and I think Margaret Birch was 
a sponsor of it. Who funded that? 


Mrs. McLellan: Oh, that was a year ago. 
That was the one on family property law— 
to ascertain the opinions of women around 
the province as to what we should do about 
the Law Reform Commission’s report on fam- 
ily property law. That was last year and 
wasn't really part of this year’s activity. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: That wasn’t funded 
by this ministry, 


Mrs. Campbell: I see. I’m very glad to 
hear it, because I thought it was a disaster. 
I wasn’t sure it wasn’t designed to make us 
all look very stupid. I don’t know who did 
it, but it was interesting. Whoever did it, 
excluded all the women lawyers—and we were 
dealing with the law. That was a fantastic 
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situation, and I’ve heard nothing but bad 
comments from it. But I’m glad it wasn’t 
yours. 


Mrs. McLellan: No, it wasn’t. 


Mrs. Campbell: We'll find out, maybe, who 
did sponsor it. I think that’s all I want at this 
point. I will look forward to the report. Your 
report on equal pay is going to be ready 
almost immediately, I take it. Have you any 
idea how you think it is going to be at the 
steering committee level? Before a summary 
gets out to the rest of us? 


Mrs. McLellan: I don’t think that that 
timetable has really been set. They’ve just 
come to an agreement, I think they are ready 
to pass it along, but it’s hard! to say. 


Ms. Clarke: I think it is important to note 
that the purpose of the report is to outline 
the problems or the pros and cons and so on, 
so that the committee can look at it in 
greater detail. To have had the whole com- 
mittee doing that would have been a poor 
use of resources, I would suggest. So we'll be 
outlining it and there is also a background 
paper that will go with it, so that they can 
really consider it. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we’d be doing something other 
than outlining the problems. We had that 
when we were discussing the amendments 
to the bill before this committee. I would 
like to have seen some effort made to show 
the way in which it can work. 


Ms. Clarke: That was part of it. 
Mrs. Campbell: It was? Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: For the information of the 
committee I’ve been informed that there is 
a vote in the House on the amendment to the 
Ontario Development Corporation and the 
vote will not be taken prior to 5:20 p.m. For 
the information particularly of the new mem- 
bers, there is really no rush. We still have 
lots of time. 

Mr. O’Neil is next. 


Mr. O’Neil: I want to ask what would be 
the total number of staff that you would have 
in the women’s programme. 


Mrs. McLellan: In the women’s programme 
division, we have a staff of 17. 


Mr. O’Neil: Seventeen. How many of those 
would be men? 
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Mrs. McLellan: None. 
An hon. member: There is one. 


Mrs. McLellan: Pardon me, have we got 
a man? Where? Where? 


An hon. member: You didn’t know that? 


Mr. O’Neil: Could you please clarify that? 
Is it one or none? 


Mrs. McLellan: I’m right. We do not have 
a man on full time staff. We have a man on 
contract staff who is part of the consultant 
service of the Women’s Bureau and! who, 
under the International Women’s Year fund- 
ing, is working with us this year. 

We did have a male receptionist but it used 
to upset people when they would phone the 
women’s programme division and have a man 
answer. 


Mr. O’Neil: It upsets me too, because I am 
really worried that you should have a total 
staff like that and not have at least an equal 
number of men. 


Mrs. McLellan: A token male? 


Mr. O'Neil; Right, a token male. I just 
wanted to know. I was going to ask, too, what 
would their chance of advancement—or ad- 
vances—be in your department? 


Mrs. McLellan: We have interviewed men 
for various positions in the women’s pro- 
gramme division. They have applied, and I 
think that shows progress on their part. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: We have had men in 
the women’s bureau in the past. We just 
happen to be at a stage where there aren’t 
any. 


Mr. O’Neil: Fine. I also wanted to ask, 
when you investigate the placing of women 
where there aren't women, does this come 
from requests only, or do you investigate cer- 
tain other cases and approach these people 
yourself? 


Mrs. McLellan: Perhaps J don’t understand; 
do you mean we are not out looking for 
trouble, it sort of comes to us? 


Mr. O'Neil: They will call you, eh? 


Mrs. McLellan: We will be called and I 
think that inside the government the women 
Crown employees office is working very hard 
with the ministries and the Crown agencies 
to promote women’s interests and improve 
their status. We are a little more forceful in- 
side the government, because we think our 


own house should be in order, than perhaps’ 
we are with the private sector, because there 
it is sort of more of a voluntary thing. We 
have made quite a bit of improvement inside 
the government in terms of the number of 
women who have been appointed to boards, 
commissions and agencies, and who are 
gradually inching their way up into the upper 
echelons of the management ranks. 


Mr. O’Neil: You were saying also that you 
hoped the programme will be continued next 
year. Possibly it’s not the question to ask— 
what sort of a budget would they be looking 
for at that time? 


Mrs. McLellan: In the affirmative action? 
Mr. O'Neil: Yes. 


Mrs. McLellan: The programme for affirm- 
ative action, which has been under special 
funding this year, is included in next year’s 
estimates to the extent of approximatel 
$60,000. I could be wrong on that, but I pase 
it’s about right. 


Mr. O'Neil: I think you girls should con- 
sider more applications from males to even up 
your ranks a little bit. 


Mrs. McLellan: We'll take that into con- 
sideration. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: That is our biggest 
problem. 


Interjection. 


Mr. O'Neil: Margaret, you know that in 
our caucus you are our sex symbol, so don’t 
say too much. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman. 


Mr. Wildman: You may have answered this 
question earlier when I wasn’t present, but I 
am concerned that in some areas of the prov- 
ince there are few job opportunities for wo- 
men, although attitudes have been changing 
in the last few years and women are applying 
for and getting jobs in areas which they tra- 
ditionally have not been considered for. For 
instance, in northern Ontario, in a lot of MTC 
projects women are working with the con- 
struction crews on many jobs, but still there 
isn’t a great deal of opportunity in many of 
the industries in the north for employment of 
women. 


In the second World War many women 
worked in Algoma Steel plants and in other 
industries in the north when there was a 
shortage of men. This arrangement disap- 
peared after the war and it doesn't really 
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seem to have changed. I am wondering what 
the women’s bureau is doing to try to improve 
opportunities for women in the north and 
provide a larger variety of jobs, or use 
affirmative action to try and change the 
situation there? 


Mrs. McLellan: I appreciate the problem 
you are posing to us and we are very con- 
scious of it. I have travelled around the prov- 
ince and talked to women in those areas, and 
the opportunities don’t seem to be as great. 
One thing I think it would be worthwhile 
remembering, though, is that what we are 
trying to do is not necessarily get more wo- 
men into the labour market, but to make sure 
that once they are there, having got there by 
whatever means, their opportunities are wider 
and they are given a fair shake and that 
equity is theirs. 

It is not a matter of increasing the number 
of women in the labour force, which is ad- 
dressing your problem, but again it’s oppor- 
tunity. I do see some changes coming in those 
areas where traditionally men have been 
working. You mentioned Algoma Steel. After 
a big fight we finally got a student in there 
this summer— 


Mr. Wildman: You had to get a washroom 
for her first. 


Mrs. McLellan: —and it cost them $20,000 
to put in toilets. That’s the kind of problem 
that women going into those places are 
facing. But I think that those changes are 
coming. I think the pressures will come with 
our help and from women themselves—but 
women themselves are rising to this challenge. 
How we expand the actual number of jobs 
to encompass those additional women who 
wish to come into the labour force, I really 
don’t have the answer to that. But once they 
are in there, I think that we will do every- 
thing we can to help them and make sure 
that they do get equity. 


Mr. Wildman: In other words, equal pay 
and the same opportunities for advancement 
and so on. 


Mrs. McLellan: And as we have talked 
about, the affirmative action programme: the 
more lateral movement, instead of women all 
being kept in clerical occupations. They 
should be allowed and encouraged and per- 
mitted to move into the factory and into non- 
traditional operations—as men should: be en- 
couraged to come into female areas; it works 
both ways. In fact, it is never going to be 
perfect unless we expand the jobs and unless 
we start to get more mobility back and forth. 


Mr. Wildman: Are you involved in: that 
movement too, that is trying to encourage 
more opportunity for men into roles that were 
traditionally held by women? 


Mrs. McLellan: I think it follows. I 
wouldn’t say that we are making a special 
effort—but by virtue of what we are doing 
for women, it is coming about. We have had 
that experience in the Ontario government 
where we are trying to see that more men 
are interested in, or being considered for, jobs 
in what we consider traditionally female 
areas. 


Mr. Wildman: What about in areas where 
traditionally women have played a large role 
in the economy, but in general even in those 
roles men have leadership positions? I am 
thinking of teaching and situations like that. 


Mrs. McLellan: What about it? 


Mr. Wildman: What affirmative action are 
you taking to try to improve the oppor- 
tunities for women so that there is more 
equality in the positions of responsibility 
in those areas? 


Mrs. McLellan: That addresses the question 
of attitude. In the past, while women were 
in those professions, it was deemed that they 
weren't capable of rising to the top, or they 
didn’t wish to become managers, or they 
wouldn’t make good supervisors and men 
wouldn’t work for them—and so on. We know 
that most of those attitudes are unwarranted, 
but nevertheless they persist. 


So this is a part of the affirmative action 
programme, which I think is coming about by 
just talking and saying women are not being 
fully utilized. They do have the talents. When 
picking their next supervisor, we say they had 
better look at some women, too. It’s a matter 
of the recruitment and selection process 
which de-sexes the attitudes of those doing 
the selecting. I am very much a part of the 
affirmative action programme. 


Mr. Wildman: If you take education as 
an example, there is a large number of 
women teaching but very few in positions of 
responsibility as department heads. Although 
there are more department heads, there are 
very few vice-principals and _ principals. 


Mrs. McLellan: Yes, and that matter is 
addressed; because traditionally in the past 
those selected to go on training courses for 
principals have been selected by male prin- 
cipals—you know, the hand on the shoulder. 
I think that the whole thing should be open 
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to competition. If I as a woman wanted to 
apply to go on the principals’ training course, 
I should be able to do so. I believe that is 
happening. 

I heard someone addressing this problem 
of the recruitment process recently—I think 
it was when the human rights vote was on— 
where you have the same people always 
selecting the same people, and you don’t 
have an open, competitive approach to filling 
positions, you will get that nepotism. 


Mr. Wildman: That was going to be my 
next question. 

What’s the proportion of men as opposed 
to women in positions of responsibility in the 
higher echelons of the public service? 


Mrs. McLellan: I am sure that you know 
which way the proportion is. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, but I would like to 
know how bad it is. I would like to know 
how serious the discrepancies are in this 
area. 


Mrs. McLellan: I will ask Ms. 
if she can answer. 


Eastham 


Ms, Eastham: In the very senior ranks, in 
the senior list, the proportions are poor. The 
government is not unlike any other large 
organization, I don’t have the exact numbers 
with me. We have noticed some positive 
trends in what is called the administrative 
category within government, particularly mid- 
dle management groups. The proportion of 
women in those groups have improved over 
the last year, from 14 to 17 per cent. In 
senior management it is probably only about 
eight per cent. 


[5:15] 


Mrs. McLellan: I don’t know what level 
you're talking about, but I'm thinking of a 
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management module—I think the percentage 
is about eight per cent female and 92 per cent 
male. 


Mr. Chairman: I would say to the commit- 
tee now that I’ve had word from one party 
whip, and probably the committee should 
adjourn now. it’s going to be a little difficult, 
in case the bell does happen to keep ringing 
and we've decided to close off these estimates 
at 6. It’s a problem. What is the wish of the 
committee? 


Mr. O’Neil: How much more is there to 
actually cover? 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: This is the final vote. 


Mrs. Campbell: I just wanted to ask them 
what theyve done about the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. It seems to me there’s 
a place where you might start in the Labour 
ministry. 


Mr. R. D. Johnston: You'll have a day on 
that, or maybe ‘Ms. Eastham can speak to it. 
But they have appointed a women’s advisor 
and that’s the first step—doing the kinds of 
things that we're asking the ministries to do. 
They have, as you know, one woman com- 
missioner. 


Mr. Chairman: We should really adjourn 
now. Do you wish to call the vote or come 
backP What is the wish of the committee? 

Mr. O'Neil: Call the vote now. 

Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 2106 carry? 

Vote 2106 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Labour. 


The committee adjourned at 5:20 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY. COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 8:06 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 


Mr. Chairman: We are close to a quorum, 
so with permission of members of the com- 
mittee who are here, we will commence the 
estimates of the Ministry of Energy. 


We will follow the same procedure as we 
have in other estimates. The minister will 
open with a statement. I hope at that time 
he will introduce the members of his staff to 
you, followed by remarks by the critic of the 
New Democratic Party and then the Liberal 
Party. 


I understand tonight we are going to have 
a power failure as soon as the minister com- 
pletes his remarks, and we are going to be 
presented with a short slide presentation. Is 
that right? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Part of that is right. 
Mr. Chairman: Part of that is right, okay. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Part of it’s planned, 
anyway. 


Mr. Chairman: So I will ask the minister 
to commence with his presentation. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Members of the committee and members 
of the House: We have brought along quite 
a few staff, not knowing how quickly the 
estimates would proceed, and to my left is 
Mr. Dillon, the Deputy Minister of Energy; 
Mr. Cunningham, who is our financial off- 
cer; Mr. Ball, who is my executive assistant. 


Starting in the first row Mr. Clendining, 
senior advisor on oil. We have three people 
in the ministry who deal with gas; one is 
crude and the other is refined and one is 
natural. Albert Stortchak, he is crude; Bruce 
MacOdrum, he is natural; and Dr. Button. 
Starting at the far end of the second row: 
Mr. Pinnington, he is refined; Mr. Dominy; 
Mr. Lamb; Robin Scott, head of regulatory 
affairs; Mr. Thacker; Brian Finlay, nuclear 
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generated electricity; Dr. Johnson; John But- 
ler, Ontario Energy Board administrator, and 
Mr. Jackson who is the chairman of the 
Energy Board. 


Mr. Peterson: Could you do that again, I 
missed one? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I thought you were 
taking notes. The two gentlemen just walking 
in are Dr. Rowe and Mr. Higgin who work 
on energy conservation. 


I should also point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that there are here tonight a number of 
members of the Don Mills Young Progressive 
Conservative Association. It’s a happy coinci- 
dence that their visit to the Legislature—and 
the first snowfall of the year in Toronto— 
occurs on the night of my estimates, and on 
my birthday no less. It’s purely coincidental. 


Mr. Peterson: If that is the occasion, I 
think we should adjourn. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s right. Does that 
mean my estimates carry? 


Mr. Norton: We will just slide them right 
through. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And here are some of 
the secretaries from the ministry. We came 
in force not knowing how quickly you would 
go through this. 


The opportunity to present the estimates— 
I believe this has been distributed, Mr. Chair- 
man—of the Ministry of Energy to this com- 
mittee couldn’t come at a better time from 
my standpoint. Hopefully as more informa- 
tion is presented, the public, industry and 
politicians alike will have a clearer picture 
of our country’s position relative to its energy 
needs and the efforts being undertaken to 
meet those needs. 

Before I get into the estimates themselves, 
I would like to outline the role my ministry 
plays in the Ontario government. 

The Ministry of Energy is by traditional 
standards a small organization with a policy- 
oriented goal. That goal is to ensure that 
Ontario consumers receive adequate and se- 
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cure supplies of energy at reasonable prices 
with an acceptable environmental impact. 


I’m sure this committee realizes that the 
energy-related activities of the Ontario gov- 
ernment are spread across many ministries. 
For example, Industry and Tourism has an 
obvious interest in energy matters in view 
of its responsibility for industrial develop- 
ment. The Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications has a similar interest on be- 
half of the transportation sector; so too, the 
Ministry of the Environment because of the 
impact of energy projects on our environ- 
ment. 


In this context of multi-ministry concern 
and activity, the Ministry of Energy acts as 
a catalyst and as a co-ordinating body ensur- 
ing that the ministries and agencies of the 
government work together effectively in the 
public interest. Again, the entire thrust of the 
ministry's efforts in this direction are aimed 
at achieving the goal set for us by the gov- 
ernment. 


In working towards that goal, the min- 
istry’s activities encompass the following 
functions: reviewing and advising on energy 
matters; advising on energy policy; providing 
technical support to the Ontario Energy 
Board; maintaining liaison between the gov- 
ernment and the Ontario Hydro Corp.; apply- 
ing energy policy by co-ordinating the gov- 
ernment’s energy-related activities and 
through interventions before provincial and 
federal tribunals. 


On the basis of two years’ experience the 
staff requirement of the ministry has been 
adequately assessed. The total strength of the 
ministry is 61, of which 20 are contract 
positions. The ministry has made a conscious 
decision to remain at this staffing level. We 
have done so because we function as an in- 
tegrated team with a flat organizational struc- 
ture rather than the hierarchial structure. 


If the ministry staff were any larger, it 
would be necessary to subdivide it into 
separated groups for effective operation and 
control. Our flat organizational structure has 
proven to be effective in dealing with energy 
concerns, where as you can appreciate a high 
degree of flexibility and the capability for 
quick response is often necessary. 

When I spoke of the role of the ministry, 
I did so in general terms. However, the over- 
riding fact in Ontario’s energy scenario is our 
reliance on sources outside our provincial 
boundaries for approximately 80 per cent of 
our energy requirements. In this context, our 
ministry's general functions become specific. 


I would like to outline the ministry’s ac- 
tivities by dealing briefly with each type of 


energy resource. 


In regard to oil, I am sure this committee 
will recall that at the first ministers’ confer- 
ence on energy held last spring, the Ontario 
government’s position was quite clear. We 
were opposed to any increase in the price of 
domestic crude oil at that time. 


The federal government and the producing 
provinces argued, at that time, that it was 
necessary to increase the price of crude in 
order to enable the oil companies to increase 
their exploration, and thus to develop needed 
oil supplies. We opposed this position be- 
cause virtually all of the additional money 
paid by Canadian consumers as a result of the 
increase in the price of oil in the past, had 
found its way into the coffers of the Alberta 
and federal governments. We had no reason 
to believe that again this would not be the 
case. And more important, we were concerned 
about the effects of raising the price of a com- 
modity essential to industry and the personal 
lives of Canadians at a time of serious infla- 
tion and unemployment. 


Despite the position of Ontario and other 
consuming provinces, the federal government 
raised the wellhead price of crude oil from 
$6.50 to $8, effective July 1. 


When this occurred we were concerned 
with the adequacy of the federal govern- 
ment’s 45-day guideline, during which the 
federal government anticipated inventories of 
products made from $6.50 oil would be de- 
pleted. We were also concerned that the in- 
creased costs should flow through to con- 
sumers in an equitable manner. Accordingly, 
we responded with a price freeze for a 90-day 
period and appointed a royal commissioner, 
Mr. Claude Tsbister, to investigate the whole 
question of the pricing of petroleum products. 
As you know, the freeze was subsequently 
extended. 


You will recall that when the royal com- 
mission issued their first report, they in effect 
concluded that our freeze was justified in 
view of the inventory positions of the petrol- 
eum companies. But the report indicates that, 
on average, inventories of petroleum products 
produced from crude oil priced at $6.50 a 
barrel are currently exhausted and products 
now being sold are being produced from 
crude oil purchased at $8 a barrel. 


Accordingly, the freeze will expire on Nov. 
15. 

However, as I said on the first day of this 
session of the Legislature, we are determined 
to ensure that any increases be sufficient only 
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to cover the increased cost of crude oil and 
no more. If we find that there is a wide 
spread lack of adherence to the govern- 
ment’s wishes, then we are prepared to come 
hack with further legislation to extend the 
freeze at a level allowing just for the in- 
creased cost of crude oil. 


In addition, we have directed the royal 
commission to complete part two of their 
report by the end of February of next year. 


Under the terms of reference of the com- 
mission, part two of the report will deal with: 
The relationship between any petroleum price 
changes and the interests of the consuming 
public of Ontario; the procedures that might 
be followed in relation to future changes in 
the price of crude oil; and product price 
differentials among various regions of the 
province, particularly between northern and 
southern Ontario. 


In summary, the ministry has been deeply 
involved with the federal and other provin- 
cial governments in oil pricing discussions de- 
signed to rationalize the objectives of reason- 
able prices and continuing supply. The minis- 
trys approach has been based on the need to 
ensure uninterrupted exploration for new and 
essential oil supplies, while at the same time 
keeping the prices Ontario consumers have to 
pay as reasonable as possible. 


In terms of natural gas, the ministry’s work 
has been similar in nature to our efforts with 
regard to oil. The ministry has worked to see 
that conventional reserves in western Canada 
are developed and brought to market and that 
frontier sources are developed and brought to 
market. 

[8:15] 

In addition to working for the security of 
supply of natural gas, the thrust of the minis- 
try’s natural gas policy is aimed at ensuring 
reasonable prices for both consumers and pro- 
ducers. ‘Also, the ministry has worked for an 
efficient and rational natural gas supply trans- 
portation and distribution network. 


i should add that the ministry has alsa 
introduced legislation for natural gas alloca- 
tion, should supplies become insufficient to 
meet demand in Ontario prior to connection 
of new sources. This has received second 
reading and was considered this morning by 
a special committee of the Legislature. It 
now appears it will go to committee of the 
whole House. 


With respect to coal, the ministry has been 
working in conjunction with Ontario Hydro 
to develop the movement of coal from west- 
ern Canada and Nova Scotia to Ontario in 
order to reduce our total reliance on United 
States sources. 


In addition, the ministry has worked to en- 
sure that potential lignite or coal areas in 
northern Ontario be explored and developed. 
A number of proposals for the use of coal at 
Onakawana, southwest of James Bay, are be- 
ing considered. There are a number of possi- 
bilities, including the generation of electricity 
and the production of synthetic natural gas. 


‘In regard to uranium, the ministry has 
worked to ensure that supplies are developed 
to their fullest potential and are protected to 
ensure supplies to markets in Canada and 
Ontario. A joint report by the Minister of 
Energy and the Minister of Natural Resources 
on March 26, 1974, outlined the govern- 
ment’s uranium policy. Since that time the 
ministry has worked closely with Ontario 
Hydro and the federal government on the 
establishment of uranium export controls. We 
also continue to encourage uranium explora- 
tion in Canada through Ontario Hydro and 
the private sector. 


I would also like to add that the Ministry 
of Energy is participating in an investigation 
of the possible uses of both solar and wind 
power since these two sources of energy 
might have some practical application in 
Ontario. 


As you know, the responsibility for the 
oneration of the electrical system in Ontario 
rests with Ontario Hydro. Hydro’s operational 
independence has resulted in the development 
of one of the finest electrical utilities in the 
world. 


In former years, Hydro had a somewhat 
lower profile than it does today. No doubt this 
was partially because as the corporation’s 
efficiency increased the real price of electricity 
decreased. 


Now however, with costs increasing and 
environmental concerns rising to the fore, 
Hydro finds itself in the public eye to a 
greater extent. 


The government has approved in principle 
Ontario Hydro’s short-range plan for expan- 
sion of the generating system for the period 
1975 to 1982. Also approved was the initia- 
tion of a process by Ontario Hydro to involve 
the public in particular areas affected by 
Hydro in the plans for new generating sites 
and transmission lines. 


This was done because although Hydro’s 
prime responsibility is to provide the people 
and industries of Ontario with electric energy 
at the lowest feasible cost, it is recognized 
that the corporation has obligations to protect 
the environment, to promote conservation and 
to involve the public in major decisions for 
system expansion. 
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For the information of the committee, I 
would like to point out that in the case of a 
proposed generating site or transmission line, 
a project team approach is used, representing 
engineering, system planning, property, 
ecology and community relations. Throughout 
the public participation process, citizens are 
kept informed of the study’s progress through 
meetings, the local media and mailed reports 
—well, mailed reports when they can. Only 
after all the data has been reviewed and an 
analysis and environmental impact made, fol- 
lowing lengthy public discussions, is the most 
acceptable proposal identified and recom- 
mended for approval by the government. 


In 1974, double-digit inflation appeared on 
the Canadian scene for the first time since 
1951 with the inevitable impact of rising 
prices for almost everything that Hydro needs 
to produce and distribute power — labour, 
fuels, steel, construction equipment and 
money. The cost of delivered coal from the 
United States sources, for instance, went up 
by 52 per cent between 1974 and 1975. 


Because of developing economic pressures 
in the province, Hydro was given a directive 
by the government earlier this year to “prune 
its operating and capital budgets”, with a 
suggested 10 per cent reduction in admin- 
istrative costs and a reduction of a minimum 
$1 billion from its capital programme be- 
tween 1976 and 1985. The government also 
made it clear that a lower rate increase for 
1976 than that proposed by Hydro was de- 
sirable because of the economic climate. 


Accordingly, Hydro reduced its wholesale 
rate proposals from 29.7 per cent to 25.1 per 
cent for municipal utilities, and from 29.9 
per cent to 24.9 per cent for direct industrial 
customers. 


Hydro also revised its generation pro- 
gramme with a six-month deferment of in- 
service dates for Bruce “B” nuclear station 
and all subsequent generating plants, and a 
reduction in capital requirements to 1985 
estimated at approximately $1.2 billion. 


The 1976 work programme will also be re- 
duced in total by $30 million and a freeze on 
the hiring of new personnel was put into 
effect. However, I should point out that it 
is recognized by the government that the 
objective of seeking to reduce Hydro’s expen- 
ditures could mean the acceptance of higher 
risks and less reliable service. 


I should also mention that a committee 
with representation from my ministry, from 
Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 
Affairs, and Hydro, is currently studying the 
capital borrowing available to Hydro in 1976 
and subsequent years. 


Now I would like to touch on the Ontario 
Energy Board’s review of the Hydro rate 
increase proposal. 


During the 55 days of public hearings 
before the Ontario Energy Board, Ontario 
Hydro witnesses testified as to the need for 
a rate increase and were extensively cross- 
examined by the board and by interveners, 
including representatives of major industrial 
power users, municipal utilities, municipalities 
and consumer groups. The public was given 
the opportunity to present evidence and argu- 
ment, all of which was considered by the 
energy board. 


A major concern of the government was 
that any rate increase proposed by Ontario 
Hydro be substantiated on the basis of clearly 
demonstrated cost increases justified in the 
full glare of public scrutiny. 


As you know, the Ontario Energy Board’s 
report, made public on Oct. 22, concluded 
that, in their opinion, Ontario Hydro required 
a 27 per cent increase in their 1976 bulk 
power rates. 


The board accepted Hydro’s forecasts of 
escalation in costs of fuel, materials and man- 
power, which were major factors in deter- 
mining the need for a rate increase. The 
board stated that as a fundamental principle, 
the revenue of Ontario Hydro must at least 
cover the costs of operating and maintaining 
the system. 


In recommending this rate increase, the 
Ontario Energy Board stressed that Hydro’s 
financial integrity be upheld by ensuring that 
a proper balance between rate increases and 
new debt be maintained. 


The board of Ontario Hydro informed me 
that they had carefully considered the OEB 
report and had decided to set the average 
rate increase to municipal utilities at 25 per 
cent, as they had proposed to the OEB, even 
though this rate was 1.6 percentage points 
below the level recommended by the board. 


Under normal economic conditions, such a 
vigorous review process in cutting costs would 
be considered sufficient to allow for the low- 
est possible increase to the consumers of 
Ontario. 


‘However, these are extraordinary times and 
our government is committed to combat in- 
flation and to support to the fullest extent the 
federal government’s  aanti-inflation _ pro- 
gramme. 


This is why I recently announced the crea- 
tion of an all-party committee of the Legis- 
lature to determine whether or not the rate 
proposals for 1976 are in keeping with the 
anti-inflation programme of the government of 
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Canada. The committee will report its findings 
to the Legislature before the end of this fall 
session. 


Ontario Hydro’s long-range plan for the 
electric power system in Ontario is contained 
in a report which was made public in July, 
1974. The report is based on projected growth 
in the province and takes into account the 
need to provide an adequate and reliable 
supply of electrical energy at a reasonable 
cost with an acceptable impact on the en- 
vironment and agricultural lands and conser- 
vation of our non-renewable fuel supplies. 


Hydro invited the public to comment on 
the report and more than 14,000 copies were 
distributed to individuals, citizen groups and 
various organizations. This report is now be- 
ing reviewed by the Royal Commission on 
Electric Power Planning, chaired by Dr. 
Arthur Porter of the University of Toronto. 
The commission will examine the need for 
expansion of the Hydro system and will hold 
a series of meetings around Ontario to re- 
ceive submissions from all concerned citizens 
in the province. This procedure will ensure 
that not only will the public be fully in- 
formed, but also will have an opportunity to 
participate in Hydro’s long-range plans. The 
final report of the commission will be used as 
a guideline for the expansion of the Hydro 
system for the years 1982 to 1992. 


On the ministry’s recommendation, an in- 
terministerial task force has been charged 
with the responsibility for establishing a plan 
for orderly electrification of selected remote 
communities not covered by the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
programme. The plan will be implemented 
by Ontario Hydro. As a possible alternative 
to diesel generators, the ministry is investi- 
gating the application of windpower, which I 
have already mentioned, in communities cur- 
rently without electric power. 


A project to supply power to Moosonee was 
considered and construction is currently under 
way. It is hoped the line will provide its first 
power by the end of 1975. 


The restructuring of the long-established 
municipal electrical system in Ontario has 
been a concern of the ministry. To provide 
a mechanism for resolution of the issue, the 
government appointed a municipal utilities 
restructuring steering committee. The purpose 
of the committee is to act as a co-ordinating 
group and to establish local study teams in 
each regional area where there have been 
changes in the municipal boundaries. The 
local study teams are composed of municipal 
government, regional government, the munici- 
pal hydro and labour representatives from 
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each area. When the local studies are com- 
pleted and recommendations submitted, they 
will form the basis for amended legislation to 
provide for the re-grouping om municipal 
hydro utilities in restructured municipalities. 


Economists in my ministry forecast that 
energy spending in Ontario, this year alone, 
will be roughly $5 billion. Obviously this 
figure could grow significantly with increased 
consumption and higher prices. 


A major goal of my ministry is to reduce 
the rate of growth of per capita energy con- 
sumption in Ontario by one-third over the 
next five years. Achieving this objective is the 
assignment of Ontario’s energy management 
programme. 


We launched the programme last March 
and already 14 ministries have 70 projects 
under way. The projects are designed to pro- 
vide operational management assistance to 
all sectors of Ontario’s economy; to assist in 
reducing energy waste and to make the most 
of our dwindling energy supplies. Part of this 
activity will take the form of demonstrating 
practical, proven applications of existing and 
new energy-saving technology. 


For example, the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications is studying ways to 
recycle a potential 40 million gallons of used 
lubricating oils annually in Ontario. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Food is studying 
ways to reduce fuel usage in greenhouse 
operations and is investigating ways to im- 
prove grain-drying operations and _ thereby 
reduce fuel consumption. The Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism is operating an “En- 
ergy Bus” which visits industries and, through 
a mini-computer on board, analyses power 
consumption and gives an immediate read- 
out of savings that can be achieved through 
good energy management. By the end of 
October the bus had visited 50 industries 
which had a total energy bill of about $10 
million annually. The bus crew identified 
potential savings of about 17 per cent on 
average. 


The success of the energy management 
programme will eventually make it possible to 
reduce the demands for capital for the con- 
struction of new energy facilities. The aim 
is to reduce the environmental damage result- 
ing from energy use, to extend the life of 
our non-renewable resources, and in the pro- 
cess to save money for those who effectively 
conserve and manage energy. 


Over the past year, the ministry has laid 
increasing stress on the security-of-supply 
component of the energy situation, while at 
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the same time we have attempted to ensure 
that Ontario consumers get full value for 
their energy dollars. 


Much of our work has involved the min- 
istry in representing Ontario at hearings be- 
fore federal and provincial regulatory agen- 
cies. During this fiscal year, the ministry inter- 
vened in 18 hearings before the National 
Energy Board and the Alberta Resources Con- 
servation Board. The interventions the min- 
istry has made have been undertaken to pro- 
tect the interests of Ontario energy consumers 
by promoting the lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with security of supply. While the ulti- 
mate decisions rest with the regulatory agen- 
cies, our interventions serve to place the 
Ontario viewpoint before the appropriate 


body. 


It is not usually possible to determine in 
absolute terms the success of these efforts on 
behalf of Ontario energy consumers, but I 
should point out that the price increases at 
issue have amounted to several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Thus we feel it is crucial 
that our province’s voice be heard on these 
matters. 


The third area of the ministry’s estimates 
which I would like to deal with is the On- 
tario Energy Board. This committee is doubt- 
less aware that the gas distributors in Ontario 
function in a monopolistic situation, and ac- 
cordingly, to protect Ontario consumers, the 
utilities are regulated by the OEB. The board 
is responsible for the fixing of just and reason- 
able natural gas rates. 


Major hearings on natural gas rates have 
been in progress this year and since the fed- 
eral government has decided to increase the 
Toronto city gate price to $1.25 per thousand 
cubic feet, it would appear that the level of 
activity will be maintained. 


[8:30] 


All three major gas distributors in the prov- 
ince have been before the board during the 
past year, and into this year, for the purpose 
of fixing just and reasonable rates. The initial 
phase—establishing rate base, return on rate 
base and reasonable return—has been com- 
pleted for all three companies and reasons 
for decisions have been issued by the board. 


In the cases of Consumers’ Gas and Union 
Gas, the second and final phase of the hear- 
ings, namely a review of rate design, has been 
completed. The Union Gas hearings on rate 
design commenced shortly after Consumers’ 
Gas. Both hearings ran concurrently for sev- 
eral weeks. During this phase, the method 
used for cost allocation, the philosophy of 
rate design and the contribution by each 


class of customer to the cost of service were 
examined in detail. Reasons for decisions have 
been issued for Consumers’ Gas. As a result 
of this decision, the company will be per- 
mitted to move towards a uniform rate struc- 
ture across its entire franchised area and will 
eliminate multiple location billings and dis- 
continue the use of range rates for large 
volume customers. Reasons for decision were 
recently released in the case of Union Gas. 


As you know, an amendment to the On- 
tario Energy Board Act in 1973, empowered 
the board to review certain aspects of Ontario 
Hydro’s functions. I have already mentioned 
the recent Hydro rate increase hearings which 
the board conducted. Now I would like to 
turn to the fourth programme area of the 
ministry's estimates—the Ontario Energy 
Corp. 


This year the government established the 
Ontario Energy Corp. for the purpose of in- 
vesting and participating in energy-related 
projects in order to further the assurance of 
adequate and secure supplies of energy for 
Ontario. It is anticipated that the Ontario 
Energy Corp. will eventually fulfill this func- 
tion as a financially self-supporting enterprise. 


A five per cent equity in the Syncrude pro- 
ject, at an estimated capital cost of $100 mil- 
lion, represents the first venture of the 
corporation. This investment was made in 
light of the National Energy Board findings 
which confirm the fact that Canadian crude 
oil supply from conventional sources will be 
declining by the end of this decade. In an- 
nouncing the decision to participate, the 
Premier (Mr. Davis) noted that the Syncrude 
plant is critical to the ongoing development 
of the enormous potential reserves of the oil 
sands in Alberta. 


‘Also, on July 30, 1975, I announced an in- 
vestment of up to $10 million by the Ontario 
Energy Corp. in the Polar Gas Project to 
bring gas from the eastern Arctic islands to 
markets in southern Canada. 


Although the investment opportunities 
available to the corporation continue to be 
presented to us, there are no additional pro- 
jects under active consideration at the present 
time. 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say a few words about the gravity of our 
energy situation in Ontario. We have all 
heard it said that the age of cheap energy 
is over. But do we really understand what 
that means? The National Energy Board indi- 
cates that we may face difficulties with the 
supply of natural gas within the next few 
years; and, by the early 1980s there is a dis- 
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tinct possibility that Canada will have to rel 
increasingly on imported crude oil, which 
means paying the high world price for it. 


Even today, new supplies of oil and natural 
gas that are being found in Canada are be- 
coming increasingly more expensive to 
develop. 


In this context, I ask you to take a look at 
Canada’s energy consumption pattern. We 
use more than two times as much energy as 
western Europe on a per capita basis; and we 
use about five times the world average. A lot 
of that energy is being wasted, and we can 
stop wasting it. 

When I have been speaking to various 
groups around the province over the last few 
months, my message has been that we can no 
longer afford to squander what energy re- 
sources remain. If we fail to change our 
energy-consumption pattern through better 
management and setting long-range plans to 
capture new energy sources, then the lifestyle 
which we enjoy today will be over. 


Mr. Chairman, I consider myself to be a 
realist. I don’t believe in energy miracles. I 
am not expecting great breakthroughs that 
will somehow result in our finding more 
billions of low-cost, easily-delivered sources of 
energy to satisfy our voracious appetite. 


I say to this committee that we cannot 
carry on as though today’s critical problems 
were simply temporary aberrations in the 
world energy picture. We can’t afford to act 
irresponsibly for short term political gains. 
We have to face the facts. We have to stop 
savouring the past and start saving and pro- 
ducing for the future. 


Mr. Chairman, I would now like to call 
upon my deputy minister, Dick Dillon, to give 
this committee an over-view of the energy 
supply and demand situation in Canada to- 
day. Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
Mr. Dillon. 


Mr. Dillon: Mr. Chairman, if I could just 
beg your indulgence and get this machine set 
up. I have to have some light; Mr. Chairman, 
this is the power failure that you were talking 
about. 


In the minister’s closing remarks he made 
mention of the tight situation in energy which 
we're facing. These remarks, I hope, will be a 
graphic representation of what he was refer- 
ring to. Let’s look, first of all, at Canada’s 
energy demand and supply forecasts. I’m go- 
ing to deal with crude oil, natural gas, coal 
and uranium—the depletable energy resources. 
rll begin with crude oi! and natural gas, be- 


cause at the present time these supply the 
major portion of our total energy requirement 
—provincially as well as on a national basis— 
and will continue to do so, certainly for the 
next decade, and most probably for the next 
two decades. I'm also going to touch on coal 
and uranium since these, as the primary fuels 
used for the production of electricity, are the 
energy sources destined to make the greatest 
contribution to the growth of supply over the 
next decade. 


Our first slide describes the current supply- 
demand relationships in Canada for crude 
oil, projected to 1993. On the vertical axis, 
we see thousands of barrels per day and the 
horizontal axis is the time-frame. 


I should say there are always assumptions 
and speculative considerations in projections 
of this kind, but it is only prudent to note that 
the situation depicted on this slide begins to 
become potentially serious within a very short 
space of time. Data was extracted from a re- 
port of the National Energy Board entitled, 
“In the Matter of the Exportation of Oil,” 
which was published in October, 1974. 


This document is relatively current and 
based upon extended hearings and credible 
analysis. It cannot be brushed aside, for the 
conclusions are reinforced by a great deal of 
research, including work done by our own 
ministry. 

An update of this report by the National 
Energy Board is expected to be released in 
the very near future, possibly late in Novem- 
ber or early in December. We expect that the 
new forecast for supply will be even more 
thought-provoking than those published just 
over a year ago. 


Let’s analyse this picture. We'll start by 
first looking at the top red line which is 
total Canadian demand. It indicates consump- 
tion in Canada in 1975 at some 1.8 million 
bbls a day. This is a level that is to grow at 
an annual rate of about 3.2 per cent, so that 
by 1980 the estimated demand will have 
risen to about 2.3 million bbls a day and by 
1990 to close to 3.4 million bbls a day. 


We should note that the NEB has not 
considered any flattening of this demand 
curve that might result from energy conserva- 
tion measures. In the ministry we anticipate, 
as the minister has said, that through effec- 
tive energy management we might reduce the 
rate of increase of demand considerably. But 
the shortfall, as indicated here, will be such 
that conservation, although highly desirable, 
is just not going to provide us with much of 
an out in the short run. 
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We'll now consider the elements of the 
total supply, starting with the bottom of the 
chart. At the very bottom, the area that Fred 
Button is pointing out, is the supply emanat- 
ing from the phentaines, which are the 
liquids produced from natural gas and which 
end up in the petroleum stream. Above that, 
you will observe the portion that is to come 
from the oil sands. You will observe that the 
assumption is made that production of syn- 
thetic oil from the oil sands is not going to 
be a substantial portion of our production 
during the early 1970s. This is a safe con- 
clusion, given the lead time required to bring 
projects of this magnitude into production. 
But once into the 1980s, it is assumed that 
one new plant will be coming on stream every 
two years, and that to an increasing extent 
our indigenous sources of oil will be extracted 
from the sands and from the heavy oil. 


Two in situ plants are projected to be in 
production during the 1980s. These plants 
are the ones which will extract the crude oil 
from the sands in place, in other words from 
the lower deposits which cannot be reached 
by conventional mining techniques. The po- 
tential producibility line, which essentially 
sums up the—I’m sorry, I missed my place 
here. 


Above the oil sands area is the supply 
from the traditional sources, that is from the 
western sedimentary basin, and the amounts 
which it is estimated can be obtained from 
additions to those reserves. The potential pro- 
ducibility line, which essentially sums up the 
component sources, will peak, as you can 
see, very soon, in the next year or two, and 
then moves down with a disturbing per- 
sistence. 


Producibility, incidentally, is defined by the 
energy board as the estimated annual average 
ability to produce, unrestricted by demand 
but restricted by reservoir performance, well 
density and well capacity, oil sands mining 
capacity, field processing and pipeline capac- 
ity. Now the crucial fact of this figure is the 
crossing of the lines of total Canadian de- 
mand and potential producibility. 


As you will note, these two lines cross at 
approximately 1977. Further to your right 
on the figure, youll observe that with de- 
mand rising and potential producibility con- 
tinuing to fall, the potential producibility 
will supply demand west of the Ottawa 
Valley only until 1984. 


I'm going to digress here for a minute. 
You may recall that in 1961, after the Borden 
report, it was agreed that that portion of 
Canada which lies to the west of the line 
roughly along the Ottawa Valley was to be 


supplied by western Canadian crude, and 
this market was protected in order to sup- 
port the development of a new Canadian 
industry. That portion of Canada east of the 
line, which incidentally did include a small 
part of Ontario, the Province of Quebec and 
the Atlantic provinces, was to be supplied 
from imported crude, principally from Vene- 
zuela. 


That gives us the reason for the two red 
lines in the middle of the graph. Recently it 
was decided to extend the pipeline from the 
west, the interprovincial pipeline which ter- 
minates now in Sarnia. The proposal was to 
extend this to Montreal to allow for the 
movement of western Canadian crude to the 
Montreal market. If we assume that 250,000 
bbls a day of western Canadian crude are 
shipped to Montreal through this extended 
facility, then demand will exceed supply by 
1982. That’s the reason for those two red 
lines there. 


It therefore appears that we must face the 
fact that Canada is destined in the relatively 
near future to lose its self-sufficiency in crude 
oil and as early as 1977 Canada could be- 
come a net importer. This very real prospect 
of a growing dependence on off-shore crude 
oil supply has already spurred the initiation 
of two major crude oil projects in Canada 
which already have been mentioned: that’s the 
Syncrude project in Fort McMurray and the 
extension of the IPL line, the interprovincial 
pipeline. This IPL line may take on increasing 
importance for Ontario as supplies from west- 
ern Canada become insufficient for our needs. 
The line could then be reversed to bring im- 
ported crude oil or possibly crude oil from 
the Atlantic shelf from Montreal into the 
Ontario market. 


[8:45] 


Now we'll turn to the next slide, which 
describes our prospects for natural gas. This 
slide illustrates the supply-demand picture 
from 1974 to 1995. The vertical axis is in tril- 
lions of cubic feet, which is expressed as tcf. 
This slide is produced from data from the 
1975 National Energy Board report dealing 
with Canadian natural gas supply and re- 
quirements. It is, therefore, current. This 
slide, like the previous slide on crude oil, 
is in fact a national consensus; a sort of aver- 
aging of the views of producing companies, 
transportation companies, consuming and pro- 
ducing provinces; it’s a balance between the 
most optimistic and the most pessimistic views 
expressed before the board. Ontario had a 
direct and substantial interest in the hearings 
and in the production, therefore, of this 
report. 
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Canada’s total domestic natural gas demand 
is shown in the lower left hand corner, rising 
steadily from approximately 1.5tcf in 1974, to 
approximately 4.2tcf in 1995. If the natural 
gas under contract for export is added to the 
total domestic demand, then a line approxi- 
mately one trillion cubic feet greater parallels 
the total domestic demand line until about 
1985, and thereafter slowly tapers down as 
export contracts now in force expire. The bulk 
of these export contracts will end by 1990. 


The red and the pink areas show natural 
gas supply. The dark red area shows the 
natural gas now available from producing 
wells in the western Canadian sedimentary 
basin. These will be unable, as it shows there, 
to meet future demand. The pink area shows 
that future potential development and. addi- 
tions from the western sedimentary basins still 
will not be capable of supplying the domestic 
demand plus exports. 


The bluish areas, or the greyish areas if you 
like, indicate supply predicted to be available 
from the Canadian frontier, the northern 
frontiers. The lower or darker area shows gas 
from the Beaufort Sea and the Mackenzie 
Delta area, while the upper or lighter area 
pertains to natural gas from the high Arctic 
islands. 


If both the domestic and export demand 
forecasts are to be met, then both frontier 
natural gas supplies are required. Eventually, 
both frontier sources will be required to meet 
forecaste domestic demands in the 1990s. 


The years shown in which the frontier 
natural gas will be available for southern 
Canadian markets are estimates, perhaps opti- 
mistic, depending on a number of very im- 
portant assumptions. It is assumed, for ex- 
ample, that there will be no significant delays 
in regulatory proceedings, that construction 
problems will be solved and that adequate 
reserves will be discovered to support financ- 
ing of the facilities. 


As you know, the Mackenzie Valley pipe- 
line hearings are now in progress before Mr. 
Justice Berger, who is considering the en- 
vironmental-social impact; and the Natural 
Energy Board, which is dealing with the need 
and feasibility in a technical, economic and 
financial sense. 


So much then for oil and gas; we'll now 
turn to coal. Most important to us here to- 
night, I suppose, is the coal supply for On- 
tario Hydro, or the phenol coal, a coal that 
we convert to electricity. The lower red line 
illustrates coal imported from the United 
States, where Ontario Hydro purchases nearly 
all its coal. The nine million short tons im- 
ported from the United States in 1975 ac- 
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counted for virtually all of the coal that we 
burned. 


The 1975 to 1979 interval on the supply 
slide simply shows that we have entered into 
additional import contracts, but it is also 
apparent that we don’t expect to increase our 
supplies of coal from the US sources after 
1979. This is merely a reflection of the reali- 
ties of the US-energy situation. 


You will note that the upper line rises. 
Ontario Hydro demand for thermal coal will 
be going up relatively steeply and, as the 
minister has said, we have encouraged Hydro 
to diversify away from total dependence on 
the United States. The alternative is western 
Canada, and perhaps some coal from Nova 
Scotia. 


Apart from the relatively modest lignite 
deposits at Onakawana, Ontario lacks proven 
coal reserves. Hydro hopes to buy more coal 
in western Canada. In 1974 they announced 
a plan to make test burns on western Cana- 
dian coal. If these tests which are now in 
progress are sufficiently encouraging, Hydro 
could be purchasing up to five million tons 
a year over the next few years. The cost is ex- 
pected to be high, higher than that from US 
sources, but there are arguments in favour of 
the use of coal from Canadian sources— 
security, supply and nation-building, among 
others. As far as the cost is concerned, in 
comparison the estimated cost fob Toronto for 
western coal in 1977 will be approximately 
$38 a ton, versus $23 for coal from US 
sources. 


‘As you will note, we look for the Ontario 
Hydro demand curve for thermal coal flatten- 
ing around 1979, and holding flat after that 
time. You might bear that in mind for refer- 
ence when we come to project the supply- 
demand relationships that will apply to 
uranium. 


The provinces that have extensive coal re- 
serves in Canada are British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. They 
have, or are making provision, to dedicate 
thermal coal for use of their own provincial 
utilities, with the generating stations being 
located on or near the mines. Up to this point 
in time, the lesser amounts of thermal coal 
required by Manitoba and the western region 
of Ontario Hydro have been obtained from 
incremental additional output from existing 
mines in the west. But Ontario Hydro’s new 
demands—future thermal coal requirements— 
are so large as to require the dedication of 
complete mines. Negotiations are in the final 
stages for the first of these dedicated mines 
to be in Alberta, producing three million tons 
of sub-bituminous thermal coal per year for 
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movement to Ontario, beginning as early as 
1977. 


We should understand that application for 
development and reclamation approval for the 
opening of a coal mine in Alberta is a com- 
plex undertaking. The complexity results from 
the desire and the need to protect the en- 
vironment. The applicant desiring to open a 
coal mine in Alberta must come under the 
scrutiny and obtain approvals from the 
Energy Resources Conservation Board of that 
province; the Land Conservation and Re- 
clamation Council; the Development and Re- 
clamation Review Committee; the Natural 
Resources Co-ordinating Council and _ the 
cabinet minister also involved in the energy, 
decision-making process. It would be entirely 
unrealistic, therefore, for we in Ontario to ex- 
pect anything but the strictest environmental 
standards to be applied by those responsible 
authorities when developing a mine to sup- 
ply coal for consumption outside that province. 


Mr. Peterson: Mr. Chairman, I shouldn't 
interrupt, but may I ask Mr. Dillon how long 
this is going to go on because I know that the 
opposition parties have a lot of important 
things to say on this issue? 


Mr. Dillon: I won’t be five minutes more, 
Mr. Chairman. 'I thought you might be inter- 
ested. 


Well slip that slide. That was a slide on 
metalurgical coal where the situation is rough- 
ly the same as perfect thermal coal. This 
slide illustrates the supply-demand relation- 
ships for uranium in the western world. I 
didn’t draw your attention to the fact, but 
again the supply lines show a lot less vigour 
than the lines that depict demand. 


Looking now at the graph for annual de- 
mand for the entire western world, which 
goes steeply up from left to right, in the 
period of the graph, which is 1975 to 2000, 
projected demand increases by some 10 times 
and a little more. As you will observe, the 
North American demand, though it does not 
increase at the same steep slope, does in- 
crease very substantially. Ontario’s growing 
demand, which will be shown in the next 
slide in more detail, is buried in the little 
dotted space between US and the total North 
American demand. Small though it may ap- 
pear there, it’s vital to Ontario. 


Now look at the potential supply in the 
western world. It will rise for the next three 
years and then will turn rather abruptly down 
and will fall very far short of the total de- 
mand in the western world. 


A couple of comments may be appropri- 
ate. Canada has over 20 per cent of the 
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uranium reserves in the western world, and 
Ontario has some 80 per cent of Canada’s 
proven total. Almost 90 per cent of Ontario’s 
current uranium production is now commit- 
ted to foreign markets, and an expansion of 
production capacity is taking place to meet 
this demand. Federal guidelines protect do- 
mestic consumers, such as Ontario Hydro, by 
requiring the setting aside of reserves to pro- 
vide a 30-year supply of fuel for all Canadian 
reactors in service in a given year, or to be 
in service 10 years hence. No exports will be 
allowed until this requirement is met. 


Known Canadian reserves will satisfy this 
policy until the mid-1980s. This does not 
mean that we would be out of uranium in the 
mid-1980s, but it does mean two things. 


First, we would have in the ground just 
enough uranium to satisfy the lifetime re- 
quirements for all reactors in service or to be 
in service by the mid-1990s. It also means 
that we must begin immediately to discover 
more uranium so that now production capac- 
ity can be in service in the late 1980s. As 
recently announced, Hydro is playing a part 
in uranium exploration in joint ventures with 
the private sector. 


Just one more slide. Until technology al- 
lows for the development of renewable re- 
sources, a major emphasis is going to be 
placed on nuclear generation, as shown in this 
slide 6. The escalation in the price of fossil 
fuels which we’ve talked about, particularly 
crude oil, has altered the economics of gen- 
eration in favour of nuclear. As we noted 
earlier, Ontario does have a very large indi- 
genous supply of uranium. On this basis, 
expansion of the nuclear component makes 
sense. 


To recap quickly, Mr. Chairman, as far as 
crude oil is concerned, we see a growing 
dependence on imported crude with a bal- 
ance of payments problem on a national basis. 
For natural gas, the need is to bring frontier 
reserves to market, and here we have to over- 
come environmental and social considerations 
and capital requirements. For coal, there’s a 
need to develop western reserves; and on 
uranium, we need to get on with exploration. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister 
and Mr. Dillon. Mr. Burr, I understand you 
have a few remarks. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, in leading off in 
the energy estimates it was my intention to 
speak only, and fairly briefly, about the need 
and urgency for research and development of 
alternate energy systems. However, recently 
the nuclear regulatory commission in the 
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United States has been talking in terms of a 
nuclear park; the term used is the nuclear 
power reservation. This would be an area up 
to 100 square miles containing as many as 
40 nuclear reactors. Such a complex has been 
suggested for Minnesota, and would undoubt- 
edly be along Lake Superior, because it 
would require twice as much water daily as 
the city of Chicago requires. 


I read recently of some nuclear power 
plant that had been pouring out its warm 
water for some time with no apparent harm 
to the fish in the nearby waters; but when a 
shutdown occurred during one of the winter 
months, the effect on the fish or their spawn- 
ing process was fatal. This, of course, affects 
merely fish, but why does our society insist 
on going after an energy system fraught with 
so many problems and hazards? 


A nuclear power reservation would almost 
certainly change the weather in its vicinity, 
if nothing else. How does the minister react 
to such concepts turned out by the nuclear 
enthusiasts? From time to time, we hear that 
Canada may go ahead with the development 
of nuclear fusion reactors, which would of 
course produce new contaminants. Among 
them would be tritium, which would become 
a long-lived, radioactive constituent of water 
which will of course contaminate all environ- 
ments and all living things, according to Dr. 
Lamont Cole of Cornell University. Professor 
Frank Parker, a one time member of the 
health physics division of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s laboratories at Oak Ridge esti- 
mated that a single 1,000 megawatt fusion 
reactor would generate 1.1 million curies of 
waste tritium every day, and that by the year 
2000, an all fusion power economy—I assume 
he meant in the United States—would result 
in unacceptable worldwide dosages. 

[9:00] 

Tritium can cause cancer if inhaled in suffi- 
cient quantities, or if ingested in sufficient 
quantities or absorbed through the skin in 
sufficient quantities. Even with nuclear fis- 
sion, tritium is already leaking into our en- 
vironment. Inside the plant at Pickering, those 
workers who come into contact with tritium 
must do so in plastic suits that are so com- 
pletely sealed that breathing takes place only 
from air pumped in from an outside source— 
at least that’s what I’m told. Outside the 
Pickering plant, tritium has been found in 
water vapor by our Ministry of Health. At 
present tritium’s hazard lies in the fact that 
it builds up in the food chain and in the 
environment near nuclear plants. 

No matter how safe the actual operating 
experience of CANDU generators may be, 
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there does exist the slow, insidious, long-term 
contamination of the human environment. So 
why do we continue on this hazardous course 
when there are other alternatives available. 
How soon these other systems are available in 
adequate numbers depends entirely on our 
willingness to assign manpower and _ science 
power to the task of research and develop- 
ment. 


I wonder if the minister is aware of the 
recent statement by the National Council of 
Churches in the United States calling for a 
moratorium on decisions to proceed with 
plutonium fueled reactors as a major energy 
source pending further study of the social, 
technical and other aspects involved. I won- 
der also whether the minister realizes that 
this is a reversal by the National Council of 
Churches of its endorsation of the peaceful 
uses ‘of the atom 15 years ago? 


This ministry has made only token efforts 
in the field of solar energy; a $30,000 study 
in northern Ontario for example. Our society 
seems to have very little sense of the proper 
priorities. Up in Ottawa recently, we let the 
Canada Council assign half a million dollars 
to a study of Disraeli, of all people, when 
dozens of scientists are clamoring for a few 
thousand dollars to let them further the 
necessary research into finding superior hard- 
ware for wind turbines, solar energy collec- 
tors and improved batteries. 


Recently our Ontario government spent 
about half a million dollars on a select com- 
mittee to study land drainage legislation in 
Ontario, a job that could have been done 
just as well by a couple of civil servants 
given a leave of absence from their normal 
tasks. Yet we have a $30,000 study for north- 
ern Ontario in the field of wind power. 

A year or two ago the federal government 
announced a $5,000 grant to the Brace Insti- 
tute at McGill for wind turbine research. As I 
recall it, the MPs who raised their salaries 
in Ottawa a year or so ago got about $7,000 
in retroactive pay when they finally got their 
legislation through. They gave a_ paltry 
$5,000 grant to the Brace Institute at McGill 
for wind turbine research—and yet last month 
down in Ottawa they gave 100 times that 
amount to the study of a 19th century Eng- 
lish statesman. What kind of priorities has 
our society? 

Fortunately, there are a few private indi- 
viduals who are promoting solar power, 
despite their limited resources. Solarthermics 
in Nederland, Colorado, is licensing for the 
manufacture of a solar furnace, which will 
provide from 40 per cent to 90 per cent of 
the heating requirements for houses down in 
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the Maritime provinces. The estimated cost 
for a unit is less than $1,000. 


The same company has promised to market 
next month a solar-powered, electric home 
refrigerator for about $1,500. The same com- 
pany also plans solar water heaters—which are 
used in hundreds of thousands of homes in 
Japan and Australia and Israel—and plans a 
solar-powered, 200 horse power automobile. 


One stumbling block to the development 
of inexpensive solar energy systems has been 
the high cost of solar cells or batteries. Those 
used in the spacecraft that went to the moon 
cost about $600 per watt. Research has now 
brought the price down to $30 per watt and 
the United States National Science Federation 
predicts solar cells costing 30 cents per watt 
by 1986. The US National Science Federation 
predicts that 100-megawatt solar energy sys- 
tems will be available in 15 years. 

A German engineer, who has been financed 
by the US National Science Foundation, re- 
cently designed a three-megawatt wind tur- 
bine. If wind turbines on this scale are intro- 
duced, there will be no need to continue 
with the risky nuclear programme, with all 
its hazards and heavy responsibilities for our 
descendants. 


But, Mr. Chairman, there is a nuclear 
establishment. It exists in all the advanced 
industrial countries, and they are interested 
in the nuclear programme—not in the alter- 
natives. So the alternatives must be promoted 
by political people; they will not be pushed 
by those with the vested interests. 

Improved batteries for storing wind-gener- 
ated energy are already appearing. A new 
12-volt Delco battery is on the market. Cost- 
ing about $100, it is capable of storing and 
then producing on demand almost 500 watts 
for one hour or 100 watts for five hours. 
When you have a set of 10 of these new 
Delco ‘batteries—-which would cost about 
$1,000—they would be able to produce almost 
5,000 watts for one hour, or almost 1,000 
watts for five hours, or almost 500 watts for 
10 hours. And 500-watt turbines are already 
on the market at a cost of about $1 per watt. 


There are all kinds of bright young engi- 
neers and graduates in related disciplines 
who would jump at the chance to make their 
fame, if not their fortune, in the solar 
energy field. Of course when I say solar 
energy I include the wind energy field. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Industries supplied 
the flat plate solar collector that has been 
used in the solar house in Columbus, Ohio. 
This house, situated in the fairgrounds, em- 
ploys 37 flat plate collectors, each approxi- 
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mately two sq. metres in size, a total of 
74 sq. metres, approximately, being covered. 
It supplies between 75 per cent and 90 per 
cent of the energy required for heating, cool- 
ing and the hot water needs of that house. 
Has the ministry investigated this? Has the 
minister sent people there to see this? 


In Europe, Philips Industries of Eindhoven 
in Holland has built an experimental house. 
Its solar collectors, using vacuum tubes and 
double glazing, cover only 20 sq. metres of 
the roof, yet collect between 10,000 and 
12,000 kw hours of energy in a year. This 
eems to be considerably more efficient than 
the flat plate collector. I wonder, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether the ministry is investigating 
this. If so, is the ministry recommending the 
Philips panels for the experimental homes 
being built by Ontario Housing? 

In September of this year, construction was 
scheduled to start—I haven’t heard whether it 
did or not—on the first building in New York 
City to make practical use of solar energy 
for heating and air conditioning. This is a 
two-storey conference centre to be built on 
the top of a 12-storey set-back of the 70- 
storey RCA building in Rockefeller Centre. 
It is expected that enough solar energy will 
be collected in summer to cool a conference 
room of approximately 40 by 40 ft; and in 
winter enough energy to supply over one- 
quarter of the heating requirements, and over 
half of the hot water requirements of the 
entire 24,000 sq. ft., two-storey conference 
centre. 

It may be that our Ministry of Energy is 
content to monitor—to use one of its favourite 
expressions—research in the United States and 
elsewhere, and to await for developments. 
This would explain the minister's echoing of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s propoganda that solar power is decades 
away. In the United States it’s the newly 
created Research and Development Agency 
that is allocating the funds. Because 91,000 
of its 92,000 employees came from the now 
defunct Atomic Energy Commission, it is not 
to be wondered at that the new agency is 
pro-nuclear, allotting over $2 billion to nu- 
clear research and only $57 million to solar 
energy research. 


Most of these few millions have gene to 
Westinghouse and General Electric, the two 
major builders of nuclear reactors. They are 
still waiting for their multi-million dollar in- 
vestments in nuclear power plants to show a 
profit, and it’s not likely they will be straining 
themselves to further the cause of solar 
power. 
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The oil companies aren't taking any 
chances either. Senator James Abourezk 
warned in a speech last year, and I quote 
him: 

While the Atomic Energy Commission is 
trying to deceive the public into thinking 
that solar energy is “decades away’, Exxon, 
Gulf and Shell have bought up solar com- 
panies and are doing whatever is necessary 
to make that prophecy come true. 


If Ontario wants to conserve its limited 
energy resources it should not depend on 
others to show the way. The Ontario and 
the Canadian governments should show lead- 
ership and initiative. Ontario has many windy 
areas and wind power is the most promisng 
of the various solar energy methods. Because 
wind-generating systems are modular, that is 
composed of many units, they lend them- 
selves ideally to mass production. 


In the words of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Smith: “incremental installation 
and geographic dispersion, all factors enhanc- 
ing their economic competitiveness.” 


[9:15] 


Ontario's research and development thrust 
should be in wind power. Although the oil 
companies may show little interest in solar 
energy, there are many people who are show- 
ing serious concern. Let me give a brief 
quotation from the American Institute of 
Architects’ task force on energy conservation, 
page 15: 


We [meaning Americans] are readily and 
even frantically investing increasing 
amounts to eee the development of 
atomic and nuclear power while ignoring 
the site-generating, low intensity, decentral- 
ized capabilities of small solar collectors 
in buildings. We have a proven technology 
in a more advanced state than nuclear 
technology, which would, if properly pur- 
sued, give as much equivalent energy as 
nuclear technology is expected to provide 
within the next 20 or 30 years, And, it 
could start now. 


The report of the architects’ task force states 
that the potential savings in energy conser- 
vation in buildings are still somewhat ambig- 
uous, with estimates ranging from 25 to 50 
per cent in older buildings and between 50 
and 80 per cent in new construction. These 
higher figures incorporate on-site energy 
generation, usually solar. 


The report emphasizes that these conserva- 
tion opportunities are available within exist- 
ing technology and knowledge. The report 
says: “The only stumbling blocks to their im- 


plementation are either economic, political or 
attitudinal.” 


Perhaps the most important thought I can 
leave with the minister is that waste and 
inefficiencies that are inherent in energy 
conversion are such that roughly two units 
of energy must be produced in our society 
for every one actually used. Looking at it 
from the conservation viewpoint, a BTU saved 
is two BTUs earned. 


With wind energy and other forms of solar 
energy, apart from the initial capital costs 
which are mostly human effort; and the main- 
tenance costs which are almost entirely 
human, there is no further drain on the 
earth’s energy capital. Windpower and other 
solar energy systems make economic, as well 
as ecological sense. The same cannot be said 
for other forms of energy use. 


As you may be aware, Bill 20 is having 
second reading in the House and I should 
like to be present for part of that debate. 
For that reason, I should like to excuse my- 
self shortly. There are a few questions on 
policy that I would like to ask after we hear 
from the Liberal lead-off speaker. So I will 
leave it at that for the moment. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Burr. Mr. 
Peterson. 


Mr. Peterson: I am very impressed with 
the minister’s statement and I am fully con- 
vinced that the minister and his department 
have a very real understanding and appre- 
ciation for the depth of the problem. There 
are very few more serious problems facing a 
jurisdiction like ours, in our respectful sub- 
mission, that could hurt us more badly in the 
long-run, that could substantially reverse our 
economic status and the standard of life we 
are all used to. 


We treat this problem with utmost gravity. 
We appreciate the attention that the ministry 
is giving the matter at this time. But we hink 
it is not good enough and we don’t think it 
is nearly quickly enough and we really don’t 
feel that the action is commensurate with the 
expressed concern. 


For example, you talk in your speech, Mr. 
Minister, about solar energy and wind energy 
and investigating those particular areas. 


I have a clipping from one of your senior 
people, Dr. Higgins. He said the province 
spent betwen $50,000 and $75,000 on solar 
energy projects this year, plus about $30,000 
assessing wind energy systems. Unless this is 
a misquote, it seems to be a mere pittance, 
a mere drop in the bucket, compared to the 
potential in that kind of area. As my friend 
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indicated earlier, there are so many areas. 
They have failed with things like transporta- 
tion, but maybe it is a chance to be inventive. 
Maybe this is a chance to do something con- 
structive, given our unique energy-intensive 
and energy-poor province. 

There are two maior areas that concern us 
very much, One is the jurisdiction of your 
ministry—it is a real hodge podge. We don’t 
feel that it is being organized to bring a sub- 
stantial number of problems under effective 
political control. 


Let me talk for a moment about Hycro 
and the progression of problems on the Hydro 
rates. I know you are quite well aware of 
them. Hydro came up with a rate increase of 
30 per cent which had considerable political 
reaction. It goes back to the Ontario Energy 
Board and they changed it to 27 per cent, 
although Ontario Energy Board’s power is 
only to review. 

At the same time, you have the Porter 
commission investigating Hydro’s plans from 
1983 to 1993, and perhaps beyond. I support 
very much what Dr. Porter is doing. He is 
running a highly participatory committee, 
very much in the public interest. At the end 
of his exercise I am not sure whether he will 
publish a paper on public participation or 
one on where Hydro should be. Nevertheless, 
I do support that. 


I think it was late coming. It should be 
going on now—we have some very critical 
problems to solve before the year 1983—al- 
though I realize he is applying his mind to 
some priority items between that date. 


There are exceptions I grant you, but it is 
the first independent review we have had of 
this kind of massive programme that is so 
going to shape and affect the nature of the 
Ontario we are all used to. It is a very scary 
thing to look at some of the long range plans 
of Hydro and see southwestern Ontario 
ringed with nuclear plants with all the 
attendent problems. 


Our assessment is that these have to be 
political decisions. There can be absolutely 
no shirking of that responsibility, the legis- 
lators of the day have to clearly bear those 
responsibilities. As much as we admire the 
technical efficiency of Hydro, we feel that 
the duplication of authority, the uncertain 
authority, and indeed the confusion of au- 
thority—which is, in some respects, brought 
about purposely I submit—have not served 
in the public interest. 

I refer you to Professor Nelles’ book, “The 
Politics of Development”—I am sure you have 
all read it. He wasn’t exactly talking of the 


time-period we are talking about, but I think 
it is something very relevant—as politicians, 
something to which we have to address our 
minds. 


Ontario Hydro never became the beach- 
head for an ongoing critique of industrial 
capitalism. Instead, the dangerous principle 
upon which it rested remained locked up 
within the confines of the commission, and 
the commission was allowed to remove 
itself as far away from politics [but not the 
end of it] as possible. This, it was argued, 
was absolutely essential if the organization 
were to be run in accordance with proper, 
businesslike principles. [A key phrase.] 
Hydro entered politics only to escape from 
it. In this there was a double loss. 


Our submission is that the government has to 
move very quickly to take control of these 
things, rather than the piecemeal control of 
wage structures which has had such a pro- 
found ramification on our way of life. It is 
not satisfactory—in Hydro’s interests, the peo- 
ples’ interests or the government’s interests— 
when these things become an embarrassment 
or a problem to refer them to a special 
committee; such as the special committee 
now dealing with a rate increase in the order 
of 25 or 27 per cent, or whatever it is de- 
pending upon who you talk to. It is a matter 
of public record that Hydro’s submission next 
year will probably be for another 25 per cent 
rate increase, depending of course on what 
happens this year; and the year after that 19 
per cent. 


I respectfully submit that the ad hoc way 
of dealing with these kind of issues does not 
behoove a government with the kind of ex- 
pertise that you possess in it. I would urge 
you to address your minds to a more orderly 
system of measuring the rates, the social 
impact, and I think you could do it far more 
effectively than the very spotty way it’s been 
done. 


This relates to another point of jurisdiction 
with the oil industry. Again, the government, 
for political reasons, has put the oil com- 
panies under tremendous pressure and the 
consumer in a very poor position. We don’t 
feel anyone is being well served. 


We don’t feel the oil companies have 
served the public well, and we don’t think 
the government has served the public well 
in these issues, with temporary politically- 
operated freezes for indefinite periods of 
time. We don’t feel that is the way to control 
an industry like the oil industry, which again 
is so sensitive to our whole way of living. Our 
submission is that this has to be brought 
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under clear political jurisdiction, subject to 
review. 

In your speech, you say that if the oil 
companies increased their prices too much 
then you will again impose a freeze. I re- 
spectfully submit that you are not creating 
the proper atmosphere where private enter- 
prise can develop intelligently on a _ well 
planned basis. In addition, you are not serv- 
ing the consumer well. We urge you and beg 
you to say that these are political problems, 
clearly in the political sphere; let us address 
them as political problems and we will assist 
as a government to serve everyone’s best in- 
terests, In our submission, this has not been 
done to date. 

I was very interested in Mr. Dillon’s dismal 
picture of the supply situation. I think every- 
body understands that, really, in many re- 
spects there’s not very much we can do about 
supply in our particular jurisdiction, except 
perhaps with the coal deposits you refer to 
up north, and uranium. But it is beyond me 
to know why so much attention is put on the 
development of uranium and Hydro facilities 
that require uranium, when uranium is an- 
other finite resource. If I was the minister I 
would be very sure that I wouldn’t be leaving 
my successor 20 years from now with the very 
same kind of problems you've got with oil 
today and natural gas today. 


It is a matter of record that Ontario Hydro 
is worried about the supply situation of 
uranium. They are into the exploration busi- 
ness today. Why they are into the exploration 
business, when you've specifically incorporat- 
ed the Ontario Energy Corp. to lock after 
future supplies of energy, is again beyond 
me. Why are you allowing utilities to be in 
the exploration business and again add to the 
cost of that power they are generating? I just 
quote Mr. Taylor on this particular issue. 
Mr. Taylor said: 


Studies indicate the production capacity 
within Canada, based on known uranium 
ore reserves, will likely satisfy annual do- 
mestic demands during the next 15 years, 
but may not be enough to supply domestic 
needs in addition to export commitments 
before the end of that period. 


You are postponing problems, in my assess- 
ment, rather than solving problems. In our 
respectful submission, the principal way to 
attack the problem like this, the one over 
which you have the most jurisdiction and 
the one in which you have most miserably 
failed, is in the demand side. 


I was a little concerned to hear Mr. Dillon’s 
remarks, and I may not be quoting you prop- 
erly, Mr. Dillon, but you said something 


about conservation doesn’t do much good 
or we can't see too much future in it, or it 
won't make a big dent on the programme. I 
could be misquoting you. 


Mr. Dillon: I think I said that in the 
short term the amount that can be saved is 
not going to help us out much in the short 
term. We are talking about four to five years. 


Mr. Peterson: It seems to me this is the 


area— 
i 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let’s not argue against 
conservation. It’s rather saying it is not a 
panacea that will eliminate any shortfalls in 
supply that are facing us. 


[9:30] 


Mr. Peterson: We have some information 
in front of us that we think might be helpful; 
maybe the ministry has seen it and maybe it 
hasn't, but it doesn’t seem to be acting with 
the dispatch that we think is critical in these 
times. I would like to start into my prepared 
brief if I may. 


The situation which has been occurring in 
the past few years clearly indicates that On- 
tario never again can have an unregulated 
energy market. The oil companies no longer 
must be permitted to price their product at 
the retail level without government controls. 
The Ontario Energy Board must be empow- 
ered to review gasoline and oil prices and to 
recommend to the government appropriate 
action where price changes are applied by 
the industry. 


The appointment of the royal commission 
on petroleum products pricing to merely to 
examine whether oil prices should be in- 
creased this time round and by how much, 
and the appointment of a select committee to 
merely examine whether Ontario Hydro’s 25 
per cent price increase is justified, will have 
served little purpose without subjecting en- 
ergy prices to permanent regulation and con- 
stant scrutiny. Both the oil industry and 
Ontario Hydro have in fact been under jum- 
bled government regulation. The amounts of 
increase in the past were surely not based on 
any real knowledge of the industry’s real 
needs or of Hydro’s demands in the future. 


The Ontario Energy Board report examin- 
ing Ontario Hydro bulk power rates for 1976 
remarked that the real determinant of the 
1976 bulk power rates is the capital expan- 
sion programme of Ontario Hydro and that a 
review of that programme is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the board this year. 


Task Force Hydro, in report No. 4 in 1973, 
recommended that Hydro be directed to main- 
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tain those standards for reliability which are 
agreed upon from time to time by the gov- 
ernment and Hydro. This, in effect, meant 
that the government and Hydro should jointly 
determine the level of the reserve margin 
which should be maintained. However, as yet 
no such joint analysis has occurred. The On- 
tario government must exercise greater con- 
trol. 


Ontario imports 80 per cent of its total 
energy requirements and has one of the high- 
est per capita rates of energy consumption 
in the world. If we made production efficien- 
cy and consumption the focal point of our 
energy policy, rather than increased supply, 
we could substantially reduce our energy re- 
quirements. 


It is also certain that no significant conser- 
vation will happen by itself without govern- 
ment leadership and the political courage to 
impose fair restraints upon consumption, The 
concept of conservation implies a rational 
management of resources and energy in order 
to sustain long-term supply while minimizing 
the negative impacts on the environment and 
other critical resources. 


Energy policy no longer can be geared to 
the present alone but must also be a form of 
planned adjustment to projected situations. 
Today, conservation has become a necessity 
rather than an option because of the veal gap 
between energy demand and energy supply. 


Oil remains the dominant energy source in 
Ontario, with crude oil supplies and refining 
production contributing more than 46 per cent 
of the province’s total energy requirements. 
The largest rate of growth for oil has been 
in transportation fuel demand. It is also the 
area where the greatest amount of ineffi- 
ciency is occurring, Automotive efficiency, as 
measured by miles per gallon, has been de- 
clining, largely due to the increased weight 
of the new cars. 


The automobile consumes more than 15 
per cent of ‘Canada’s total annual energy bill 
and 20 per cent of Ontario’s total energy 
bundle. The average car consumes 700 gals 
of gasoline a year. Cars with eight cylinders 
and weighing more than 3,000 Ib are the 
worst offenders. 


The Energy minister has predicted that 
Ontario will be short of oil and natural gas 
within five years. Current supplies of oil will 
not be adequate to satisfy growing demand. 
Therefore, we must moderate this increase 
before allocation or rationing becomes neces- 
sary. One way this can be done is by re- 
ducing fuel consumption in automobiles. 


Refinery output of motor gasoline increased 


11 per cent during 1974, up significantly from 
the five per cent rise in 1973. The total 
transportation bill annually in Ontario is 
$2.5 billion; 70 per cent of this amount is for 
automobiles and their servicing. 

We all remember the statement on June 
7, 1973, when the former Minister of Energy 
proposed that a joint committee be formed to 
find a more closely related proxy for gasoline 
consumption than the present numbers of 
cylinders used for the licence fee. The pro- 
posal read: 


The Minister of Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs should undertake 
a study with the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications designed to re- 
late licence fees for automobiles more 
closely to the consumption of energy than 
is accomplished by the present simple rat- 
ing by the number of cylinders. 
The Ministry of TEIGA, through the deputy 
minister, Mr. Macdonald, replied it snared 
this opinion and is interested in pursuing 
this possibility as soon as possible. That was 
over two years ago. Nothing has been done. 


Ontario is the only province in Canada 
with a schedule of registration fees for pri- 
vate passenger automobiles based on the 
number of cylinders. It is also the crudest 
of all energy-related proxies. Registration fees 
based on the weight of the vehicle would en- 
courage people to switch to lighter vehicles 
which have the additional compensation of 
generally using less fuel than the heavier 
ones. 


The report of the Ontario Committee on 
Taxation, commonly known as the Smith re- 
port, says it is nevertheless appropriate to use 
fixed fees based on weight as one source of 
road user revenues provided that these fees 
are not the major source of such revenues. At 
present, passenger car registration fees ac- 
count for less than 15 per cent of the total 
motorist revenues so it is clearly acceptable 
in Ontario’s case. 


Ontario has the greatest number of passen- 
ger cars registered and the largest revenue 
from such registrations of any province. In 
1973, Ontario’s passenger car registration was 
35.5 per cent of the Canadian total. Ontario 
can thus set an example for the entire coun- 
try in its attempt to lower the increasing de- 
mand for oil, particularly in the area of motor 
fuel and gasoline. 


Another alternative to reduce energy con- 
sumption would be to increase the provincia] 
sales tax on certain high energy-consuming 
vehicles. Ontario already has a higher differ- 
ential sales tax rate on various other expen- 
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ditures deemed to be in the luxury class, 
such as restaurant meals over $4 per person 
and alcoholic beverages. There would seem 
to be no problem in classifying certain ve- 
hicles as being in this category for using too 
much energy and applying this higher sales 
tax rate on the purchase of them and, jin 
turn, reduce the consumption of fuel in the 
transportation area. 


However, the Minister of Energy goes 
around the province making statements that 
Cniario will be short of oil and gas in a few 
years. The Conservative government, in July 
this year, announced the tax on the sale of 
the larger and less energy-efficient North Am- 
erican cars would be removed but did not 
include the smaller more energy-efficient im- 
ported cars. 


Another area where the government can 
move to reduce the increasing demand for oil 
consumption but has not done so is to require 
all automobile owners to have their vehicles 
checked and adjusted annually. This measure 
would reduce both gasoline consumption and 
pollution. 

Studies undertaken by the automotive sec- 
tion of the Ministry of the Environment’s air 
management branch have indicated that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the vehicles oper- 
ating in this province are emitting pollutants 
at a level which could be reduced by a rela- 
tively simple engine adjustment without pro- 
ducing any adverse effect on vehicle per- 
formance. Proper tuning of these engines can 
also bring about a significant increase in fuel 
economy with savings as high as 20 per cent 
quoted for vehicles wnich emit excessively 
high levels of pollutants. This would produce 
an annual saving of approximately 105 mil- 
lion gallons of gasoline in the Province of 
Ontario. 


If the government was sincere in having 
Ontaric’s residents conserve energy then 
speed limits on provincial highways could 
be lowered. The Ministry of Energy’s own 
statistics show that automobiles consume 20 
per cent of Ontario’s energy bundle and fuel 
consumption increases by over 12 per cent 
with each increment of 10 miles per hour. 
Again, no action has been taken. 


In another area, under non-returnable con- 
tainers, which I think relates to the kind of 
thing you're involved in, if the government 
was sincere in wanting to reduce energy 
consumption it could move to ban non- 
returnable bottles. The provincial govern- 
ment’s Solid Waste Task Force report stated, 
in 1972, the total energy consumption con- 
nected with the manufacture and disposal of 
primary containers amounted to 3.3 kw 


hours. This energy is sufficient to heat 25,500 
average-size homes in Ontario for a year and 
this amount of energy consumption would 
be valued at $32.3 million. If only refillable 
containers were used in the soft drink indus- 
try, the task force estimated that the annual 
reduction in energy consumption would 
amount to 392.1 million kw hours or a saving 
in energy cost of over $3 million. 


Ontario Hydro has been permitted to get 
out of hand. While Ontario Hydro already 
has a 30 per cent over-capacity—last year it 
looks like 39 per cent through a combination 
of circumstances—just to ensure it can handle 
peak power demand it plans on spending an 
additional $14 billion in the next five years to 
expand that capacity by 50 per cent. 


This capacity will be over double most 
other North American utilities. Two years 
from now, Hydro will have a 25 billion watt 
system and a peak demand barely reaching 
16 billion watts and yet they want to increase 
further their generating capacity. Ontario 
Hydro’s expansion plan is based on_ the 
assumption that the demand for electricity 
in Ontario will double every 10 years, or 
grow at the same rate as in the past. 


The government has not challenged Hydro’s 
growth assumption and we will continue our 
wasteful habits of energy consumption even 
though Hydro’s projected demands for power 
have turned out to be much higher than 
actual demand. Moreover, Ontario Hydro’s 
rate structure is geared to waste energy. In 
the city of Toronto, it costs 5.3 cents for the 
first 50 kw hours of power, 2.31 cents for the 
next 200 kw hours and 1.6 cents for unlimit- 
ed use thereafter. Already Hydro is capable 
of producing twice as much electricity as we 
use on the average and one third more than 
we need even during peak period demand. 
No action has been taken to scrutinize On- 
tario Hydro’s operation and protect the con- 
sumer in this area. 

This lack of control has allowed Hydro to 
make some serious financial and operating 
mistakes in the past, which must be paid 
by the Ontario taxpayer. Although Ontario 
has warned repeatedly in the past about 
risking money in foreign money markets, their 
borrowings in Germany between 1969 and 
1973 are costing the Ontario taxpayers over 
$4 million a year in increased interest charges 
because of revaluation in the mark. Another 
$56 million will be lost by the time the 
bonds are fully paid off. 

Another decision by Ontario Hydro, to use 
oil to fuel two generating stations being 
built on Lake Ontario, will cost the Ontario 
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taxpayers over $50 million more by 1979—$50 
million more than if coal had been used. 

Ontario Hydro has been allowed to cut up 
this province with their transmission lines 
without independent public hearings and has 
ruined, in the process, some of the best 
agricultural land in the province. A_ brief 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
relating to the government approved 500 
kv Bradley-Georgetown transmission line 
read: “The weightings did not give agri- 
culture high enough rating in order of their 
priorities.” 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Sorry, who said that? 


Mr. Peterson: That was a brief from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To whom? 


Mr. Peterson: To the citizen group that 
was looking after that—to those making a 
submission. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: From the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food? 


Mr. Peterson: Yes. Regarding Ontario 
Hydro’s proposed 500 kv transmission line 
between Lennox and Oshawa, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food again stated that 
agricultural land—especially crop  land— 
seems to have been ignored completely. It 
is time that Ontario Hydro became account- 
able for their actions to the people of On- 
tario and served the consumers of this prov- 
ince. Ontario Hydro must cut back sharply 
and produce realistic expansion plans and 
must design a rate structure that encourages 
conservation rather than wasteful consump- 
tion. 


The financial forecast prepared by Ontario 
Hydro predicts that the cost of running its 
system between 1976 and 1977 will be more 
than the system itself cost in 1970. Their 
proposals would seriously damage our 
economy. 

It is no good for the government to refer 
Hydro’s proposal to the Ontario Energy 
Board. Last year when Ontario Hydro re- 
quested a rate increase of 15 per cent, the 
Ontario Energy Board released a_ report 
highly critical of Hydro’s policies, particu- 
larly in regard to inequalities in its rates, 
its reserve margins and the acceleration of 
its nuclear programme in view of the un- 
certainties involved. The board’s recommen- 
dations, however, were ignored by Hydro. 

Moreover, the Ontario Energy Board does 
not have the function to assess the economic 
impact of rate increases in the natural gas 
distributing field, nor in the matter of On- 


tario Hydro increases. It is ultimate hypocrisy 
for the government to damn the federal 
government for allowing the price of pet- 
roleum to go up when it is not prepared to 
take similar actions to control the price of 
electrical energy in this province when it 
has direct jurisdictional control. 


There are many areas that could be ex- 
plored where we could be doing a better 
job. I point to one of those as the market- 
ing division of Hydro that was recently 
disbanded. It is the marketing division whose 
function was to provide heat and loss calcu- 
lation for buildings and to specify insulation 
requirements. The function was discouraged 
by Hydro and, I quote from an answer you 
gave in the House— 

[9:45] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To Mr. Spence? 
Mr. Peterson: To Mr. Riddell. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Spence asked the 
question on the same day in a different way. 


Mr. Peterson: They were all after you 
that day, ehP Again, I think your response 
to that one was that Hydro didn’t want to 
fee] they were in the energy promotion 
business so they cut out this service which 
was— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let me just say that 
the service has not been cut out. The service 


was previously free. It is now on the basis 
of a $25 fee. 


Mr. Peterson: I will just find that response. 
You're quite right, they are charging for 
it—apparently a loss proposition. 

Briefly, I'd like to make a few remarks 
about the gas business, Energy conservation 
can significantly lower future demands for 
energy. Union Gas is advising large indus- 
trial and commercial consumers to seek alter- 
nate sources of supply, though accepting 
new residential and commercial customers. 
However, relatively little attention is being 
paid to promoting and implementing con- 
servation measures. Improved insulation and 
heating practices would conserve considerable 
gas in residential and commercial buildings 
and in industrial use which accounts for 
over 60 per cent of Union’s sales volume. 
It provides large savings as well. 


Also, the rate structure of the gas company 
must be changed so that increased use will 
mean increased cost and not increased con- 
sumption, leading to a decreased cost, as is 
presently the situation. 
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The beneficial effects from lower energy 
consumption will be severely minimized 
without a massive step-up in research and 
development expenditures directed toward the 
development of clean, safe, renewable forms 
of energy. Present industrial research funds, 
however, are aimed at the search for new sup- 
plies of energy from existing sources with 
almost no funds earmarked for energy-con- 
sumption technology or the development of 
alternate sources of energy. 


Both fossil and nuclear fuels are capital 
sources. When we have them spent, they are 
gone. An alternate with greater potential is 
solar energy. The major part of the energy 
expansion plan for Ontario in the future is 


to come from nuclear energy. In view of the. 


world’s growing concern with environmental 
and health safety factors, it is important to 
evaluate the potential impact of solar energy 
utilization as an alternate energy source. 


Can we afford to invest only in nuclear en- 
ergy? In the United States, where there is an 
energy crisis of sizable proportions, the hous- 
ing industry is gearing for production of 
homes in 1975 which will require up to 50 
per cent less energy through their use of solar 
energy. Last year the United States an- 
nounced a $600 million programme to de- 
velop and build homes using solar energy. 
The Ontario government has made little or 
no commitment to solar-powered and heated 
homes. 


The Ministry of Energy, as part of the en- 
ergy management programme is_ providing 
$50 thousand, along with the federal gov- 
ernment, to build a single-family home de- 
signed to be heated by solar energy. A fur- 
ther $20 thousand has been provided to de- 
sign a solar-heat package for a senior citizen 
project. Construction is to begin next April. 
This is the extent of the Ontario government’s 
involvement in  solar-energy development. 
The Quebec government plans to build a 
$200 thousand windmill to provide electrical 
power in the Magdalen Islands, supplying 
energy for a population of 15,000. 

Nuclear plants are only 29 per cent effi- 
cient. This means that the rest of the heat is 
released into nearby bodies of water in the 
form of returned coolant water. This returned 
water is approximately 20 degrees warmer 
when returned, which will have adverse 
effects on the environment and the aquatic 
life. Two-thirds of all energy from the nu- 
clear plants and half of all energy from fossil- 
fuel plants is lost. A future community at 
Nanticoke, built around a generating station, 
offers possibilities to explore a central com- 
munity heating system—all heated with hot 


water which would otherwise pollute Lake 
Erie. 


In April, an Ontario government team took 
a two-week tour of Denmark, Germany and 
Sweden to study means of using heat from 
nuclear plants. What has been done? What 
information has been gleaned? 


I would like to talk about utilization of 
garbage as fuel. On the average, garbage has 
a calorific value of 20 to 50 per cent of that 
of heating oil. In terms of steam generation, 
one pound of garbage can generate about 4.5 
Ib of steam. The European experience with 
garbage incineration to generate steam sug- 
gests that one can develop assured markets 
for heat from an incinerator. As collection and 
disposal costs for garbage rise, due in large 
part to the need for more distant landfill sites, 
the use of garbage as a secondary or support 
fuel is increasing. Controlled packaging ma- 
terials and improved collecting and sorting 
techniques would add a further impetus to 
garbage as a fuel source. 


Last year the Ontario Energy Board called 
for a slowdown in Ontario Hydro’s rush to 
build nuclear power stations. The board said 
it was concerned about Hydro’s reliance on 
a promising but not thoroughly proved nu- 
clear system. This recommendation was ig- 
nored by Ontario Hydro. Ontario Hydro 
wants two-thirds of the province’s energy 
needs supplied by nuclear power within 20 
years and is planning to build nine new nu- 
clear power stations by 1993 at a cost of 
more than $10 billion. Yet nuclear reactors 
are still such a question mark that despite 
vears of negotiations, the federal government 
has been unable to get private companies to 
insure them. 


Radioactive materials such as plutonium, 15 
Ib of which can produce a home made bomb, 
will be carried about the country in increased 
amounts by trucks, rail and air in the future. 
Some of the radioactive materials containe: 
in the spent fuel discharged from the 
CANDU reactors are very long-lived. 


Plutonium 239 requires about 250,000 years 
to decay to a negligible level. At present, the 
spent fuel is stored retrievably in interim sur- 
face storage facilities pending decisions on 
ultimate storage or disposal. 


I, too, have many questions which I will 
address to the minister at a later time, but 
I would just like to put on the record some 
experiences with comparable utilities in the 
United States and what they are doing now. 
These are extracts from annual reports and J 
would like to put these on the record, if I 
may. 
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an extract from its annual report. 


During 1974 the company continued its 
energy application programme, which is 
directed toward achieving a more efficient 
use of power by customers. Such a pro- 
gramme involves essentially encouraging 
the growth of power consumption in off- 
peak periods by residential, commercial 


and industrial customers in an effort to - 


utilize existing generation and_ transmis- 
sion facilities more effectively. Kilowatt 
hours sales for the year 1974 declined 0.8 
per cent. 


Idaho Power Co. 


In view of the substantial decline of 
economic activity throughout the world 
and the nation and the possible future 
effect on Idaho’s economy, an intensive 
study of the company’s construction pro- 
gramme for 1975 was made to identify 
those projects that could be postponed 
without severely impairing the company’s 
ability to serve its customer load. The out- 
come of this study resulted in a reduced 
1975 construction budget of over $41 mil- 
lion. 


The Washington Water Power Co. 


Although the average residential custom- 
er conserved an estimated three per cent, 
his net average usage actually increased 
190 kw hours over 1973 to 12,857 kw 
hours. This overall gain, even in the face 
of conservation, is due to a growing num- 
ber of customers and an increasing selec- 
tion of electricity for space heating. In 
1974, 23 per cent more residential electric 
heat insulations were added than in 1973. 
After 12 full months of conservation prac- 
tices, the combined electric consumption of 
commercial and industrial customers in- 
creased 1.5 per cent, considerably less than 
in previous years. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


Public response to our voluntary energy 
conservation programme, ordered by the 
CPUC, has been good. Normally expected 
1974 electric use was trimmed by almost 
11 per cent and gas was 0.7 per cent be- 
low normally expected use. We have pro- 
moted energy conservation and we practice 
it. Company use of gas and electricity has 
been cut by 30 per cent. 


Portland General Electric Co. 


A 26 per cent reduction in the construc- 
tion budget was possible because of a 
carefully revised load forecast which per- 
mitted postponement of the completion 
dates of some planned generating plants 
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and extension of normal system additions 
over a longer period of time. Specific action 
was taken in 1974 when a review of our 
load forecast indicated a moderate reduc- 
tion in growth rate from eight to nine per 
cent annually to about seven per cent an- 
nually. This permitted us to reschedule 
our two Pebble Springs nuclear plants 
from 1980 to 1982 and from 1982 to 1985, 
and the Cardi coal plant from 1979 to 
1980. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry. What utility 
was that? 


Mr. Peterson: The Portland General Ele:- 
tric Co. 


The Commonwealth Edison Co. construc- 
tion budget was reduced $600 million. 


Our five-year construction budget for 
the years 1975-1979 is $4.3 billion, down 
$600 million from the budget for the 
1974-1978 period. Peak load growth is now 
projected at an average annual rate of 6.5 
per cent, compared to our previous estim- 
ate of 7.3 per cent. 


Potomac Electric Co.: 


Our peak load in 1974 was five per cent 
below 1973 and our 1974 sales were 7.7 
per cent less than 1973. With the curtail- 
ment in customer demand, we have re- 
duced plant construction expenditures for 
the 1974-1978 period from an original bud- 
get of over $1.5 billion to a current four- 
year construction budget of $600 million. 


The 1974 sales of 13.29 billion kilowatt- 
hours compare closely with the 1972 sales 
of 13.26 billion kilowatt-hours. Although 
patterns varied, all customer classes eftec- 
tively reduced energy consumption. There- 
fore, our best estimate is for the growth in 
sales and peak load at a five per cent an- 
nual rate, significantly below the nine per 
cent compound growth rates experienced 
for the decade through 1973. Our plans 
for 1976 and subsequent years are geared 
to this five per cent rate of growth. 


Puget Sound Power and Light: 


The wise and efficient use of electricity 
continues to reflect the company’s position 
on conservation. Our new rates contain 
energy and peak conservation incentives 
for all customers. The company is direct- 
ing much of its effort in ensuring that 
new ‘business reflects quality space and 
heating installations. Loads which minimize 
waste and inefficiency, giving the customer 
the best value for his energy dollar, are 
being achieved. 
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British Columbia Hydro: 


Sales of kilowatt-hours of electricity in 
British Columbia by BC Hydro increased 
only 3.9 per cent over the previous year. 
This modest increase, in sharp contrast 
with the 10.7 per cent rate of growth for 
the year ended March 31, 1974, is the 
Jowest rate of increase since the formation 
of BC Hydro, reflecting the economic slow- 
down currently experienced in North 
America. 


Mr. Chairman, I think there is considerable 
experience with other similar bodies that 
shows these things can be done with direc- 
tion from the government, with activity and 
with a serious commitment; I have yet to 
see that serious commitment. Having read 
a great deal of the ministry’s information 
and a great number of the minister’s 
speeches, I would be delighted to see the 
kind of commitment that I think is going 
to make this place, this province of ours a 
good place to live 10 and 20 years from now. 


Mr. Chairman: Would the minister like to 
make any comments in reply to the previous 
two speakers? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, the 
first speaker dwelt at great length on the 
situation in the United States, particularly 
research and development in that country. 
I really don’t think that I can answer for 
the government of the United States. 


Here in Canada one of the things I’ve 
been stressing in dealing with our sister 
provinces and with the federal government 
is the fact that I agree we need to put more 
into research and development and that the 
research and development that is going on 
needs to be better co-ordinated. 


When I met with the Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, a week ago Monday, 
this was one of the subjects of our discus- 
sion. As the members of the committee may 
know, I’ve been asking for a meeting of the 
ministers of energy. The minister indicated 
that such a meeting would be held. The 
present expectation is that that meeting 
will be held some time in early December. 
I would hope that the question of research 
and development will be one of the items 
on that agenda. 


I must say—and I’m sorry he’s gone back 
up to the House—that the gentleman who 
started off the remarks has been given an— 


An hon. member: Mr. Burr. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, I know who he 
is. It is for Hansard you want it? All right. 
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Mr. Burr has been given numerous invita- 
tions by my predecessor and myself to come 
over to the Ministry of Energy, or the staff 
would come over to him, whatever, to dis- 
cuss many of his ideas and the material 
that he gleans from I’m sure what must be 
a rather extensive variety of scientific or 
mechanical periodicals. To date, he has not 
seen fit to take us up on those offers. The 
offer still stands. 


[10:00] 
Mr. Peterson: He might be nervous. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh, I don’t think so. 
He is a former Latin teacher and nothing 
shakes a Latin teacher, even the ones I had. 


On the question of wind energy and solar 
energy, I acknowledge that the amounts 
being spent this year are, I suppose, relative 
to other parts of the provincial budget, rather 
smal]. In fact, I think our total budget in 
the ministry represents one three-thousandth 
or one four-thousandth of the total provincial 
budget, but we think we are making a sig- 
nificant beginning. We do feel that a great 
deal more can be done and should be done 
by national bodies that are sufficiently better 
funded than our ministry, such as the Na- 
tional Research Council, and for that matter 
perhaps even by Atomic Energy Canada if 
we really got into it, than by the province. 
We are doing our part. Mention was made 
of Provident House. Provident House is the 
first domestic dwelling to be built with 
total reliance on solar heating this far north 
in the world. We will, next year, participate 
in the construction of a 30-unit senior 
citizens complex at Aylmer, and while it 
is a small beginning, it is a beginning and 
we would hope to do more. We have let a 
contract for wind research and if the results 
of this initial study are as positive as we 
think they will be we will then move to the 
demonstration project stage in communities 
in the province. 


The member, Mr. Burr, referred to some 
particular companies, and in particular he 
referred to Philips. We have been in touch 
with Philips in recent days and! Philips has 
offered to send the head of the company’s 
solar power division, over to see us and we 
will probably take him up on that offer. They 
are very interested in becoming more involved 
in the solar field in Canada. I personally 
feel that if we are to do as much with solar 
power as can be done, then we have to have 
some of the larger industrial concerns com- 
mitted to it and interested in it, of course, 
and Philips has done a fair bit of work in 
Europe and in Africa and in the Middle East. 
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They have a number of small solar-powered 
projects built in Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, 
France, and some other places—such things 
as solar-powered beacons, solar-powered 
lichting for airports and this sort of thing. 
They also have built their first house in the 
Black Forest in Germany and they are really 
getting into the residential field. One of the 
interesting things with their project as com- 
pared to some others is that it involves not 
only heating but also cooling with their sys- 
tem, whereas some are totally dedicated to 
meeting heating needs. 


The member, Mr. Burr, seems to have 
taken some of my remarks and presented 
them as suggesting that solar power is not an 
alternative. It is an alternative. I just think 
it would be a little irresponsible to suggest 
that it is something that is going to happen 
overnight, that all of our problems can be 
solved immediately, or that this is again a 
panacea for our problems. I am just looking 
at some of my notes on some of his other 
comments. In effect, what I have been saying 
all along is that while we feel emphasis 
should be given to projects like this, and we 
will continue to give as much emphasis as 
we can and would press on the federal gov- 
ernment and other provinces the need to give 
emphasis to this area, let’s not delude our- 
selves into thinking that next year, or five 
years from now, we are going to have the ab- 
solute answers, were not. There is no ques- 
tion that we are going to have to do more 
about it, 


I’m intrigued by Mr. Peterson’s comments. 
I looked at clippings of some of the things 
he had to say before, during and since the 
election campaign, and I’ve read his com- 
ments at the Porter commission last week, or 
two weeks ago I guess it was, when they met 
in London. There are a few things which 
have to be said to set the record straight. I 
won't necessarily take these in order of what 
you said. 


You suggest that the present system expan- 
sion programme with which we're involved— 
that is, up to 1982, the point at which Dr. 
Porter takes over—has never been reviewed. 
I wish you would go back and check your 
records in your caucus and dig out the ref- 
erence of the former minister, the material 
submitted by Hydro, the report of the OEB. 
The Hydro submission went in on Dec. 19, 
1973, and the board reported in April or May 
on the system expansion. I wish you would 
also look at the 1974 OEB report and the 
1975 rate proposal, and consider the fact that 
the question of system expansion took up a 


great deal of the Energy Board’s time and 
great deal, therefore, of their report. I wish 
you would go back and look at the fact that 
the board did look in great detail at Hydro’s 
load forecasting techniques, did look therefore 
at the question of system expansion, and I 
wish you would dig out the comments of the 
OEB where they said that the standards em- 
ployed by Ontario Hydro were good, were 
commendable, were ones that were reason- 


able. 


You refer to Hydro being out of control. 
I know that is a very popular phrase; it is 
bandied about by a number of people. Again, 
I wish you would go back and look at the 
Power Corporation Act. I wish you would 
look at the fact that Ontario Hydro has to 
come to me and to the government for ap- 
proval of projects under something like 24 
or 25 different categories; that, in fact, Hy- 
dro cannot commit a proiect, such as a gen- 
erating station or a transmission line or a 
long-term contract, for instance, with the 
power authority of the State of New York, 
or a contract with Ontario Paper, without 
cabinet approval, In fact, the authority is 
there. Since 1908, the two guiding philo- 
sophies have been, first of all, that Hydro 
must deliver the power at cost. It is, of 
course, a publicly owned utility. Second, that 
the day-to-day operation of Hydro would 
rest in the hands of Hydro and its board, but 
that Hydro must come to the government for. 
approval of these major projects. 


To suggest that Hydro operates in a vacuum, 
to suggest that Hydro can thumb its nose at 
government, to suggest that Hydro can some- 
how ignore popular social and economic con- 
cerns, is to ignore the facts. 


If you are suggesting in your comments 
that the government of Ontario should make 
Hydro a ministry of the government, then we 
have diametrically opposed views. I do not 
believe, and for that matter I don’t think that 
any of the reviews that have been made of 
Ontario Hydro would support the philosophy, 
that the system can be made any more efh- 
cient. In fact, it would probably become less 
efficient if it were made a ministry of the 
government. 


There was considerable talk about rate 
structure. I’ve said repeatedly that this is 
something that I want to see brought about 
in my time as Minister of Energy. There is a 
report being prepared right now, which 
should be ready in three or four weeks—the 
end of the year? All right, six weeks then— 
which deals with 19 alternative rate structures 
to the present one being employed in Ontario. 
This report I will refer to the Energy Board 
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next year for public hearings and recom- 
mendations. 


It's not as simple as I believed, or as some 
would believe. For instance, the simplistic 
approach is to suggest a completely inverted 
rate structure, and one which I talked about 
a great deal in my first few months in the 
minisiry. This has been done by Wisconsin. 
The effect has been not to remove the peak 
demand, but to move the peak demand from 
the late afternoon to the morning. 


The state of Vermont has begun a process 
of installing ripple meters, by way of which 
are using those devices they charge six times 
as much per kw hour for power used during 
the peak period as at other times of the day. 
All of these are being looked at by Hydro, at 
the insistence of the government, and will be 
considered publicly to develop a rate struc- 
ture which has as its primary goal the best 
conservation results possible. 


The member referred to ringing south- 
western Ontario with nuclear plants. I don’t 
know that the public is well served by such 
expressions. The purpose of the Porter Com- 
mission is to look at the future need for ex- 
pansion, the mix of that expansion, to take 
into account environmental concerns, the very 
real concerns of the agricultural community, 
the future need for electricity, where it will 
be needed, how it should be got there, from 
what it should be produced. 


On the question of oil prices and the oil 
companies, the member used the expression 
that this should be brought under political 
control. Then I think I heard him say later 
that—perhaps I’m confusing it with another of 
his remarks—that somehow the OEB should 
not be involved, and then I thought 'I heard 
him say that the OEB should be involved. 


There are in Canada today a couple of 
provinces which already regulate oil prices. 
The one which is furthest advanced in this 
area is the province of Nova Scotia, where 
the prices are regulated by the public utili- 
ties board of that province. 


I should preface all of this by saying that 
the Isbister commission is looking into this 
question, and could well recommend some 
form of regulation. 


[10:15] 

My concern stems from the fact that—and 
this is I think freely admitted by the Nova 
Scotia authorities—competition, for all intents 
and purposes, does not exist in the Province 
of Nova Scotia today. The range of average 
prices in the Province of Nova Scotia is 
higher than in the Province of Ontario today. 


Last February, when the then Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources of Canada told 


the companies under the federal pricing 
guidelines that they could increase their 
prices 2.2 cents to recover certain costs, they 
went before the Public Utilities Board of the 
Province of Nova Scotia and were given 
approval for .6 cents rather than the 2.2. The 
evidence we have seen in Ontario is that due 
to the competitive forces in Ontario, they re- 
covered, .3, not the 2.2 that the federal min- 
ister said they could increase. I guess, again, 
it comes down to the question of political 
philosophy. 


Mr. Peterson: Why did you put a freeze 
on then, Dennis, if it is looking after itself so 
well? Why freeze prices? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There we're talking 
about the amounts relating to the increases in 
costs throughout the system. We were talking 
about, and have been talking about, the 
amount of increase due to the increase in the 
cost of crude oil and the inventories of the 
industry available to Ontario, and what is an 
appropriate date on which the increases due 
to the increased cost of crude oil, and federal 
taxes, should be passed through. 


Mr. Peterson: Why, in your statement, did 
you threaten to freeze prices again if people 
raise their prices too high? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have said this in the 
House and outside many times in the last two 
or three weeks. It is our feeling that the 
prices should not be rising more than the 
amount indicated by the royal commissioner 
when he completes his inquiry. And an appro- 
priate price increase will be due to the in- 
creases in the cost of crude oil, the increase 
in the cost of financing crude oil inventory 
and the additional federal tax. Until we have 
that report and some recommendations which 
may include some form of regulation—cer- 
tainly recommendations about pricing or com- 
ments on the pricing structures that exist in 
the province—we don’t want them going 
above that. 


Mr. Peterson: You have got to see all the 
things we recommended. You are looking at 
this structure of oil pricing. You are looking 
into that. You are looking into solar energy. 
You are looking into different rate structures— 


Mr. Chairman: With respect to the mem- 
bers of the committee, I would suggest that 
there will be ample time for this questioning 
during the vote by vote discussion. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Again, the member for London Centre 
raised the question of why so much emphasis 
on uranium, why Hydro is exploring for 
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uranium. Well, let me deal with that one first. 
This comes up later on when we get into the 
energy corporation vote. 


The energy corporation is presently com- 
mitted to two projects: namely Syncrude and 
Polar Gas. I indicated that we are not con- 
sidering any further projects at this time. The 
two projects that we are involved in will in- 
volve the delivery of energy supplies to all 
sectors of the Ontario economy. When you 
talk about uranium, the only consumer in 
Ontario is Ontario Hydro. We feel that if 
Hydro is to be the ultimate purchaser and 
the ultimate user, then, since the energy 
corporation is not in a position at this time 
to take on any further commitments, they 
should be the ones to be involved in the ex- 
ploration programme. 


The question of emphasis on uranium: We 
could go on for hours on the relative produc- 
tion costs of a megawatt-hour of electricity 
from uranium versus coal. We can talk about 
the capital cost. We feel that given the sup- 
ply-demand picture for other fuels, the alter- 
native forms of energy we talk about are not 
about to appear tomorrow. They will be de- 
veloped more and more as we go along, but 
the technology is not here now. You can't 
put together the kind of system we need now 
with those methods, so we should go with 
nuclear. 


Regarding the member's comment about 
the OEB and the capital programme that was 
reviewed before. The whole question of 
system expansion was dealt with in the 1974 
hearings for 1975 rates; so again I must dis- 
agree. I am afraid I must say, with respect, 
that the member is mistaken. It has been re- 
viewed. 


I must also say that in light of several re- 
cent developments, including our concerns 
about the availability of debt capital, the fact 
is that the growth has tailed off this year and 
hopefully we can see continued reduction in 
growth from what we have expected before. 


I mentioned in the statement that people 
from my ministry, and from TEIGA and 
Hydro, are working on a revised capital pro- 
gramme for 1976 and the years beyond. The 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) mentioned this in 
his remarks of last week, and we would hope 
to have something on that to put before the 
government well before the end of the year. 


It is true Ontario does have one of the 
highest rates of consumption. Again, I men- 
tioned that in my statement. As a country, 
Canada is second only to the United States in 
terms of per capita consumption of energy. I 
suppose this is due as much as anything to 
the fact that until the last several years it has 


been the popular impression in this country 
that energy was not only plentiful, but was 
going to continue to be plentiful, and that the 
prices were so low why worry about it. It is 
because of that that people built houses with 
insufficient insulation; this is why we devel- 
oped our fixation with the big cars and a 
uumber of other things. There is no question 
it is going to have to change, no question. 


We have been working with the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial relations on the 
new building code. We have recommended to 
that ministry that the insulation standards in 
that code be those which are presently em- 
ployed for all electrically-heated homes, 
which are of the highest order. We have 
every reason to believe that our recommenda- 
tion is going to be accepted. 


There were comments about the mix of 
the heavier cars. I suppose if I had my way 
I'd ban some of them from the roads. I don’t 
have the authority: no province has the 
authority. That really should be tackled at 
the national level, just as they have the 
authority over emission standards and— 


Mr. Peterson: The provinces license car. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Yes, you can say what goes 
on. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I haven't got into 
licensing. I don’t really think it is reason- 
able that it be done province by province. 
1 think if it its going to be done, then it 
should be done at the national level. 


The federal government did indicate in 
their statement on conservation, I think it 
was February or March, that they were going 
to do something about labelling products on 
the hasis of energy use. I suggest that they 
should be looking at automobiles. I know 
they are doing research. There is a Dr. 
Hayden who works for the federal Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources, who 
I know is doing research for them on the 
relative efficiencies of cars. They have the 
data and they have the authority to move 
into that area if they see fit. 


Mr. Peterson: Why don't you license on 
the basis of efficiency? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We have not been 
able to satisfactorily resolve the problems on 
the licensing. All I can say is that it is on- 
going and there is no final resolution on how 
to change the system satisfactorily. 


Mr. Wildman: How about banning govern- 
ment limousines? 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Banning government 
limousines? 


Mr. Wildman: Limiting the size of govern- 
ment Cars. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, as a matter of 
fact, it is government policy to, wherever 
possible, buy smaller vehicles. The Minister 
of Energy’s vehicle is a six cylinder, a small 
car. 


At one point you referred to cars as using 
20 per cent of the energy bundle and in an- 
other point you said they used $2.5 billion. 
Well, $2.5 billion is half the energy bundle. 
I don’t have the exact figures here. We will 
get them, I suppose, when we get into that 
point later on. There is a bit of a discrepancy 
there. 


You made a statement that agricultural 
land is destroyed. Again, a great deal of work 
has been done and is still being done; and 
more will be done by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food at Ridgetown, Kemptville 
and New Liskeard on this question. Having 
spent a great portion of my youth on farms, 
where we had transmission lines across our 
farm, I don’t know that I can accept that as 
fact. When you consider that a Hydro tower 
takes about 400 square feet, 20 feet by 20 
feet roughly, the land can still be cultivated 
around it. Cattle can still be grazed around 
them and pretty well every conceivable agri- 
cultural activity can still carry on around 
the towers. 


Mr. Peterson: You should tell your min- 
istry that. It is their reference. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you want to dig out 
the reference and give me the proof, then I 
will find out who said it. But it is not true. 


The big concern that has to be addressed 
by groups like the Porter commission and 
government as a whole, is the question of 
passing over prime agricultural land—Class 
I, II or II land—with transmission lines. 
There is no question it causes a disruption. 
But to say that it destroys agricultural land, 
I really think is going well beyond the facts. 


I have already commented on the market- 
ing division. I think you will agree that your 
initial comment was not exactly correct. The 
services are still available but for a fee which 
relates to the actual cost. 


There are many other things, I am sure, 
Mr. Chairman. I have got another two pages 
of comments to reply to but I am sure they 
will come out. I just wonder could I get a 
copy of your prepared statement, since I gave 
you a copy of mine. I would like to take a 
look at it overnight. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
It is now 10:30 p.m. We will continue the 
estimates tomorrow after question period. 
Would the committee be here 10 minutes 
after the question period? Hopefully, we could 
form a quorum and begin at that time. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 11:15 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee 
to order and we will begin with comments 
by the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I want first of all to deal with some 
of the comments that were made last eve- 
ning. In spite of Mr. Burr’s inferences to 
the contrary, Ontario is not one of the most 
windy places in Canada. In competition with 
nuclear energy, we simply cannot accept the 
premise that energy from the wind can meet 
the same load. To replace one nuclear re- 
actor would require wind generators spread 
over hundreds of square miles of land. For 
example, to supply power equivalent to the 
Pickering nuclear station would require 
blanketing the entire landscape of south- 
western Ontario west of a line drawn through 
Midland, with windmills spaced 30 rotor 
diameters apart. 


Mr. Burr: Oh come on. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We will get into this 
later. The other problem of course is in the 
environmental society, some people would 
even suggest we put the windmills under- 
ground, 


Mr. Burr: What was underground? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I was trying to make 
a joke, but—I had suggested at one time, 
as you alluded as a matter of fact, that if I 
was to put a methane generator behind your 
leader’s desk we can heat the entire building. 


There are a number of points raised— 
pardonP 


Mr. Burr: You may have to. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There were a number 
of comments made about nuclear concerns— 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman. Before the min- 
ister goes on, what was that ridiculous state- 
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ment he made about wind generators in 
western Ontario? What kind of wind tur- 
bine, what size? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I indicated we would 
get into this when we get into the tech- 
nology area, but based on the best technology 
available at the present time for wind gen- 
eration, the estimate is that if you are to 
produce power equivalent to Pickering, that 
that is what you have to do. 


Mr. Burr: What size? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What size turbines 
would there be, Dr. Rowe? 


Dr. Rowe: Do you want to come to that 
under the vote? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think we probably 


should. But there is one question Mr. Burr 


asked to this point; what size turbines will 
we be talking about? 


Dr. Rowe: The largest currently available 
is 100 to 200 kw. Recognize of course that 
Pickering is continually available and the 
basis for the analysis is the necessity to 
make power available whatever the wind con- 
ditions would be throughout the entire south- 
west Ontario. 


Mr. Reed: Also recognizing that there is 
a 100 per cent waste factor at a nuclear 
plant. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Pickering is 100 per 
cent waste. 


Mr. Reed: Well, hasn’t it been said that 
it takes two megawatts of energy generation 
to put one in service? 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I think it 
would be best if we let the minister com- 
plete his remarks. I know this is somewhat 
difficult for Hansard unless they speak 
through a mike. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, there 
were some comments made last night about 
the energy management programme and the 
allegation was made that there is a lack of 
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concern for conservation in the province 
and that our activities are not commensurate 
with our stated concern. Frankly, I think 
these comments are unfair. 


First of all, our programme is govern- 
ment-wide and it does involve the private 
sector on an ever-broadening scale. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell; There are 14 min- 
istries involved and 70 individual pro- 
grammes. Tio our knowledge, this is by far 
the most advanced energy conservation pro- 
gramme of any government in Canada. 
Again, we look forward to discussing the 
details of this when we get into that area. 


Now there were also comments made by 
the member for London Centre (Mr. Peterson) 
last night about United States utilities. Those 
comments were quite general. I suggest they 
were out of context. The economic conditions 
in the United States are quite different from 
what they are in Canada right now. There 
is no doubt that United States utilities are cut- 
ting production and’ they are reducing expen- 
diture. But it is not possible to say how much 
of this is due to either conservation, to the 
economic recession, to the fact that many US 
utilities are near bankruptcy, or to the prices 
which are much higher—much higher—than 
they are in Ontario. So the comparisons made 
with Hydro may not be valid. 


I should also point out, and again the hon. 
member either ignored this or isn’t as aware 
of it as he might be, that Hydro has cut 
costs, They've cut their capital budget; 
they've cut their administrative budget. The 
ministry, TEIGA and Hydro are sitting down 
to further pare their capital budget. Of course 
every time we do effect cuts in the capital 
programme, that in effect does reduce the 
eventual reserve margin. It reduces the 
growth in the system and results in less re- 
liable service than what we’ve had in the 
past. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
We will now discuss this ministry vote by 
vote. I'll call for discussion: on vote 1801, Mr. 
Reed? 


On vote 1801: 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I will let Mr. 
Burr have the floor. 


Mr. Burr: I will accede to— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Burr, the committee has 
been operating on the system that people 
would indicate to the chair if they wished to 
ask questions. If you wish to ask questions, 
certainly. Do ysu wish to go ahead? | 


Mr. Burr: Well, Mr. Wildmani has to leave 
very Shortly. If he could start off. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you agreeable, Mr. 
Reed? 


Mr. Reed: I'll accept that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Wildman: Thank you. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like a little guidance first. Are we, 
on 1801, able to discuss the general admin- 


‘istration and programme of the ministry or 


should we leave specific questions dealing 
with policy to 1802? 


Mr. Chairman: I would suggest 1802 for 
energy policy. That's where it should come. 
I'll grant you in most estimates we do usually 
have a very wide-ranging discussion on first 
vote. But because 1802 is specifically one item 
on the energy policy programme, I think that 
would cover it. 


Mr. Wildman: In that case, I will thank the 
member for giving up his place to me but 
reserve my questions for later. 


Mr. Chairman: ‘Mr. Reed, do you have any- 
thing on vote 1801? 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
the administration of a ministry that is so 
important at this time should at the very 
least be setting goals that will make us secure 
over the next 10-year period, We were shown 
last night, by slide presentation, that the de- 
mand for these non-renewable resources 
would exceed availability and supply by 1985. 
We were also shown yesterday that there is 
a pretty good indication that we will have to 
allocate gas supplies within two years. If a 
ministry is going to function and take the bull 
by the horns and deal with this very grave 
problem, it would seem to me that it’s got to 
take on goals for the next 10 years to make 
us self-sufficient in the obvious area of re- 
newable resources. 


If I see anything in the minister’s statement, 
it’s the obvious absence of any kind of pro- 
gramme or goals which head towards or down 
that projected road for the next 10 years. I 
know that it’s difficult, and I know that some 
of the development is going to be costly. But 
I also know that it’s going to require a pri- 
ority situation and a very definite thrust. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that is, again, more under vote 1802. But I 
would say this, that the role of the ministry 
is, of course, quite clear. It is our function to 
advise the government on ways and means of 
ensuring adequate supplies of energy to the 
people of Ontario. It is because of that func- 
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tion and responsibility of the ministry that we 
advised—and the government responded—that 
the government be involved in the Syncrude 
project, that the government be involved in 
the Polar gas project, that we be involved in 
the research on solar power and wind power. 
IT think, again, to make that statement is 
really not to take full cognizance of the facts 
as they are. 


I say again that the ministry probably has 
gone further than any other similar body in 
the country. 


Mr. Reed: Based on the kinds of priorities 
weve seen, if this ministry has gone further 
than any other ministry in the country, I fear 
for the other provinces. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s a nice generaliz- 
ation; but if you'd care to be a little bit more 
specific. 


Mr. Reed: Let’s take the $100 million into 
Syncrude vis-a-vis $100,000 into research on 
renewables. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What’s your point? 
Mr. Reed: The priorities. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Our priorities are, first 
of all, to maintain existing lines of supply, to 
do as much as we can to assist in the develop- 
ment of new, alternative forms of energy. 
You saw the slides last night on the Syncrude 
project—the supply-demand curves and what 
portion of future supply is hoped to come 
from the tar sands. It’s vitally important that 
the project continue. While Ontario’s share of 
the project is the smallest of any of the par- 
ticipants, we think it’s important that we be 
involved as the largest consuming province in 
the country. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order. It seems to me it’s almost impossible to 
discuss vote 1 without straying into vote 2. 
Could we take votes 1 and 2 together? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The deputy has just 
passed me a note, and I think it’s a very good 
point that we talk about the investment in 
Syncrude today, in 1975. The first research 
into the development of the tar sands was 
done during the depression, in the 1930s, and 
were just starting to see the results today. 
The GCOS plant has been operating since, 
what, 1967 or 1968? And now Syncrude is 
under construction. Shell is considering 
whether or not they will proceed with a plant 
or an in situ mining operation. You're talking 
about very large, very long lead times. 
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Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, on my point of 
order? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, you've suggested tak- 
ing 1801 and 1802 together. I suppose we 
could do that. I suppose it might be best. My 
suggestion would be if there’s nothing really 
definite on vote 1801, we could probably 
carry vote 1801 and have a wide-ranging dis- 
cussion on vote 1802. 


[11:30] 
Vote 1801 agreed to. 
On vote 1802: 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, in looking at 
the goals you have set out for the energy 
management programme, I would say they 
are laudible. But I would like to have some 
more information about specific actions that 
your ministry and the government are taking 
to lead a reduction in the demand for energy 
resources in Ontario. It seems to me a lot 
of this is a matter of attitude. 


For a long time ‘Hydro had a better electric 
programme and so on, and people came to 
feel, as the minister stated yesterday, that 
there was lots of energy, lots of energy at low 
prices and that the need for conservation 
hasn’t really been affected. You pointed out 
in your annual report that there are different 
ministries trying to set up programmes for 
conservation, but I would like to know specif- 
ically what is your ministry doing to promote 
conservation in Ontario, to take the lead in 
changing those attitudes? 


For instance, I couldn’t believe the heat of 
this building when I first came into it this 
fall. What is being done in those small areas, 
like the heat levels of government buildings 
and the lights? Lights seem to be on all day 
and all night around here. These sorts of 
things. What advertising programmes are you 
carrying out to try and promote conservation? 
And what specific things is the government 
doing itself to cut down on its use of energy? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is a pretty wide- 
ranging question. First of all, this government 
is not involved in an advertising programme, 
but Ontario Hydro is involved in a very ex- 
tensive advertising programme, totally dedi- 
cated to the conservation ethic. It is quite cor- 
rect that up until, I suppose, mid-1973 
Hydro’s advertising thrust was to live better 
electrically; not unlike any other utility in any 
other province or state. 


In 1973 the government, even before the 
Yom Kippur war and before the rather disas- 
trous effects of that war on world oil! prices 
and other forms of energy, the government 
recognized the coming problem with energy. 
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You will recall that:my predecessor was 
appointed in 1973 to be parliamentary assist- 
ant to the Premier (Mr. Davis) and his spe- 
cific responsibility was to prepare a report 
on the energy situation which resulted in the 
creation of the Ministry of Energy. In 1973 
the government made Hydro change their ad- 
vertising thrust to the point that the only 
thing you hear or see from Hydro now has 
to do with energy conservation. 

We did some advertising at the beginning. 
In 1973 a brochure was fairly widely distri- 
buted in the province that dealt with energy 
conservation. We have not, as a ministry or as 
a government continued in that. As I <aid, 
first because of Hydro and, secondly, because 
the federal government is involved in a very 
extensive energy conservation advertising 
programme with full page ads which you 
have no doubt seen. 

I think the former federal minister even 
did some radio spots. They also produced 
some books—“100 Ways to Save Energy”— 
which had a printing distribution of some- 
thing like 300,000 copies. They are produc- 
ing another series of books on furnace main- 
tenance and insulation and proper mainte- 
nance and operation of automobiles; that sort 
of thing. So we don’t think we should be 
duplicating what they are doing. We have put 
our money into the energy management pro- 
gramine. ‘J 

A number of ministries of the government 
are involved in space conditioning projects, 
space conditioning being an all inclusive term 
for heating, lighting, ventilation, and so forth. 


The Ministry of Education has begun a re- 
search project involving two schools in the 
Waterloo area—I announced the programme 
on June 12 in Kitchener. They are taking two 
schools—one school is Ryerson; and one other 
—both built, as I recall, approximately in 1965 
and have installed monitoring equipment in 
both. They are experimenting, I guess in the 
Ryerson school, with various types and levels 
of insulation, changes to the windows—dou- 
ble-glazing versus  single-glazing—and so 
forth. They intend to expand that into the 
north, don’t they, Ian? 


Dr. Rowe: The next stage would be in next 
vear’s programme. They are assessing a num- 
ber of different proposals from different 
school boards to determine the potential cost 
benefits, for example, from simply providing 
more insulation on the exterior walls of the 
school, as the minister has described in 
Waterloo. One of the proposals before us now 
is to improve the windows and doors in a 
number of schools in Ottawa. 


We believe, by looking at different ap- 
proaches across the province we can balance 
the cost benefits from various energy saving 
methods and then produce a policy which 
can be transmitted to all the school boards 
to demonstrate what, for certain investments, 
the cost benefits would be in their operating 
budget over the years. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: The Ministry of Col- 
leges and Universities is also involved, 
through the energy management programme, 
in space-conditioning projects. Two that come 
to mind are Carleton University and Trent. 
If I remember, at Trent it is something in the 
order of 17 to 20 per cent they have been 
able to save. At Carleton even with an addi- 
tion of—what was it, 20 to 25 per cent more 
space—they cut their energy bill by about 12 
per cent. Am I roughly in the ball park? 


Dr. Rowe: That is approximately right. This 
is in what we call the freebee stage. This is 
the same area even in our own government 
buildings where rather large savings have 
been obtained. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: That is the next thing. 
In Ontario, one way or another, we have 
under the control of the provincial govern- 
ment—what is it, four million or 400 million 
sq ft of space? 


Dr. Rowe: Public buildings in the Province 
of Ontario, this includes government buildings 
—owned or possessed space—25 million sq 
ft; rented and so on, totalling 100 million sq 
ft; plus colleges, universities, correctional in- 
stitutions, hospitals, schools, and other public 
buildings for a total of 400 million sq ft. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To date from the work 
we have dione—when I say we, I mean the 
ministries affected—indications are that the 
average savings on the bill—we are talking 
about $200 million a year as the cost of space 
conditioning for those buildings— 


Dr, Rowe: Approximately 65 cents a sq ft. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The savings are in the 
order of 17 per cent. So we are making good 
progress on that. We have, of course, re- 
duced lighting in government buildings and 
turned down thermostats, that sort of thing. 


Mr. Wildman: Excuse me, do you have a 
maximum thermostat level like 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What is MGS? 


Dr. Rowe: Might I phrase my response in 
the following way? There are various kinds 
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of buildings. This building right now would 
be in a heating mode. There might be an- 
other building within 100 yards from here 
which right now would be in a cooling mode. 
It is not possible to issue a guideline such as 
“In the winter operate the building at 68 
degrees Fahrenheit.” 


The recommended guideline which has 
been offered is that if the building is in a 
heating mode the temperature should be 68 
degrees to 70 degrees maximum. If the build- 
ing is in a cooling mode, it shouldn’t fall be- 
low 75-76 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Mainly, through the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism, we are working with the pri- 
vate sector in two ways, First of all there is 
the energy bus which has computer facilities 
on board. They can plug into the electrical 
system of an industrial operation and analyse 
or pinpoint areas where savings in the elec- 
tricity load can be effective. By the end of 
October, they had visited about 50 plants. 


Mr. Dillon: Up to 70 now. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Up to 70 now. Again, 
they have been able to pinpoint potential 
average savings of 17 per cent, and with the 
price of electricity being what it is—and going 
to be in the years ahead—the companies can 
see that there is tremendous benefit in invest- 
ing some capital dollars now to bring about 
the improvements in their plants, to save 
them money in the long run. About 2 weeks 
ago—or maybe it is longer—I spoke to a sym- 
posium organized by the biscuit manufac- 
turers association. There was a gentleman 
there representing General Foods who have 
probably made more progress and more of a 
commitment to energy saving than any other 
industrial concern. He listed, for 20 minutes, 
item by item, improvements they have been 
able to make, particularly in the Cobourg 
plant. He could show, where it had cost 
them $10,000 to adjust the ventilation; but 
they could see savings of $5,000 a year for 
the foreseeable future. It certainly made those 
biscuit manufacturers sit up and take notice. 
Here was a company—a large company--that 
had committed itself to energy conservation 
and was saving money because of it, Through 
the various offices of industry and tourism 
around the province, there are people avail- 
able to sit down with industry. Not every- 
body needs or wants to have the energy bus. 
What’s the cutoff for the energy bus? Every- 
thing over $25,000? 


Dr. Rowe: What do you mean by cutoff? 
Hon. Mr. T'mbrell: Well, the size of plant— 


Dr. Rowe: They sent a questionnaire out 
to the plants first and they have turned down 
no request where someone has demonstrated 
a concern and is needing advice. I might re- 
mark, sir, that General Foods which you 
quoted, came to our offices and received the 
advice that initiated their own programme. 
They came last October. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We are working with 
Consumer and Commercial Relations on the 
building code as well, and have recommended 
the hhighest possible standards of insulation 
and double-glazing for new construction. On- 
tario Home Renewal Plan which is in place 
in most of the urban centres around the prov- 
ince now, does cover re-insulation as part of 
that package. We’ve emphasized to them that 
it should go along with wiring and plumbing 
and so forth. In fact, a great deal has been 
done. 


Mr. Wildman: You also state in your report 
that you hope to improve the managing of 
energy distribution and consumption. This is 
laudable but I would like to know exactly 
what that means, how you're going about it 
and what role rate structures might have in 
that programme. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, I mentioned last 
night that there is a study on pricing under- 
way in Hydro right now. I looked this morn- 
ing at the way I put it and I want to correct 
what I think is a wrong impression. There 
are 19 elements of rate making that form 
this report, which will then go to the OEB 
for discussion on rate structures; that is 
underway. 


[11:45] 


The Energy Board has been making modi- 
fications to rate structures for instance, the 
recent Consumers Gas rate decision. Correct 
me, if I am wrong, Mr. Jackson—they evened 
out the rates across their entire franchise 
area and ordered the company, when making 
contracts with large industrial users, to do 
it within approved ranges. Am I correct? 


Mr. MacOdrum: Previously large industrial 
contracts were negotiated within a range of 
rates approved by the Ontario Energy Board. 
In the recent phase 2 decision on the Con- 
sumers Gas case it required that industrial 
contracts be set at rates to be specified by 
the board. The range rate concept has been 
dropped. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: So there are improve- 
ments being made in the rate structures. 


And the body of the Hydro rates. 
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Mr. Wildman: Okay. Besides the Hydro 
what else are you doing, in gasoline and oil, 
as you say, to improve the management, 
distribution and consumption in the province? 

Added to that I would like to know what 
plans, if any, the government has to try to 
equalize the prices of gasoline and oil be- 
tween the north and the south considering 
the high prices paid already by small com- 
munities 
even right next to larger communities which 
are paying prices comparable in some cases 
to those in the southP What is being done to 
improve the situation. How might that affect 
your managing of energy, distribution and 
consumption? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: First of all, as you 
know, there is the bill now before the House 
on allocation. That is to ensure that as and 
when shortages occur there will be an orderly 
spreading of the shortage. All right? The 
question of petroleum product pricing is be- 
fore the royal commission and the royal com- 
mission has been asked specifically to in- 
vestigate and to comment on the price dif- 
ferentials. You point out quite rightly that 
there are places in the north where the 
prices are comparable to those in Metro- 
politan Toronto. I can take you to my con- 
stituency of Don Mills, for instance, and 
we can buy a gallon of gas for as little as 
67 cents or 68.9 or we can pay as much 
as 81.9 cents. A few weekends ago I travelled 
to western Ontario. I filled up in Don Mills 
at 85.9 cents for gasoline and I filled up 
again two days later in Stratford— 


Mr. Chairman: Great area. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —and paid 74.9 cents 


for the same kind of gas from the same 
company. 


Mr. Reid: Good member there. 


Mr. Wildman: Do you view raising rates 
as a method of conservation or is that not— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell; By raising rates do 
you mean rate structure or prices? 


. Mr. Wildman: Increasing rates which will 
increase retail prices—is that a method you 
would accept as a method of conservation? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t personally think 
that is the ultimate answer. It is the policy 
of the government of Canada which does 
have control over the prices of oil and gas 
in interprovincial trade. Whether I accept_it 
as the ultimate answer—I get a hell of an 
argument from most of my staff whenever 


throughout the north, sometimes 


we get into this subject—that is the federal 
policy and it is going to continue, so the 
federal people tell us, to force the prices up 
to world levels. 


Mr. Wildman: Although you stated and I 
accept that there are towns in the north 
which have comparable prices to those in 
the south— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, you stated and I 
accepted. 


Mr, Wildman: Okay. At any rate there are 
also places in the north where prices are 
extremely high. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is what the com- 
mission has been asked specifically io look 
into. As you probably know, some of the staff 
of the commission have made some prelim- 
inary visits to a number of communities in 
the north and the commissioner will be hold- 
ing public hearings in the north. I don’t think 
we have the specific locations yet. He will 
be commenting on that to the government 
early in the new year. 


Mr. Wildman: If I might ask one more 
question. When you mentioned the vast range 
of differences in the gasoline prices, even in 
one area, a part of that might be due to the 
fact that there seems to be a concerted effort 
by the oil industry today towards vertical 
integration of the industry, that is controlling 
retail outlets as well as exploration, produc- 
tion and so on. What role, if any, does your 
ministry have in the investigation of that. 
And what attitude does the government have 
toward that kind of programme by the oil 
industry which seems to be endangering sma!! 
business in the oil area? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I indicated to your 
colleague from Etobicoke (Mr. Philip) last 
Friday, or two Fridays ago, in answer to a 
question from him, we met with the Ontario 
Retail Gas Association on Wednesday of this 
week—the Car Wash Association’s representa- 
tives were also in and met with representa- 
tives of my ministry. This basically is a mat- 
ter for Consumer and Commercial Relations 
in terms of franchise legislation and guide- 
lines and that sort of thing. 

My first concern, obviously, has to be the 
consumer. My second concern, then, is the 
retailer. I, as a Conservative belisve we must 
keep the smal] businessman in business. I 
think some of the suggestions put forward, 
by ORGA anyway, have the possibility of in- 
creasing retail prices—not keeping them at 
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the levels now—due to price wars and that 
sort of thing. 


They have some very serious problems. I 
spent three hours last Saturday with two of 
the dealers in my own community of Don 
Mills—they opened up their books to me and 
showed me their gallonage, their markup, 
and so forth. They've got some real prob- 
lems—and they are not small operations. The 
commissioner will get into these areas before 
he’s finished and reports in February. 


Mr. Wildman: Then, are you waiting for 
his report? I’m interested in your attitude— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: [ve already told you 
my attitude. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, right. You want to 
preserve the small businessman and you want 
to help the consumer, which I agree with 
certainly—but what effect will this have other 
than on the consumer and small business- 
man? What effect might vertical integration 
have on the distribution of energy in this 
province? Do you think it would have an 
adverse effect or would it affect it at all? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Probably not on dis- 
tribution—the product is going to go where 
the markets are. Until we find out what the 
royal commission is going to come up with 
it’s difficult to say whether ultimately it will 
or will not be in the best interests of the 
consumer. I have mixed feelings about it. 


Mr. Wildman: I’m trying to find out how 
it might affect a programme by the govern- 
ment to try to encourage conservation. May- 
be I’m incorrect, but it doesn’t seem to me 
that the oil industry is really pushing for the 
kind of conservation that they might—with 
retail outlets. There are some ad programmes, 
some commercials on television, and so on, 
but they don’t really seem to be pushing for 
conservation in the way that they might be. 
I'm wondering what affect that might have. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: That’s ultimately the 
responsibility of government—to find ways to 
effect conservation. They're in the business 
to sell petroleum products; we’re in the 
business to make sure that the products are 
there as needed, but also to get through to 
every single consumer in the province and 
in the country the fact that they're using 
too much. 


Mr. Wildman: But you would still leave it 
mostly to the federal government? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The advertising, yes— 
we don’t think there’s any point in a duplica- 


tion of effort in the advertising field. It’s very 
expensive, and we would sooner put our 
money into the energy management pro- 
gramme which no other province that I know 
of has done to the extent that we have. We 
have 70 projects and more will come. 


Mr. Chairman: For the information of the 
committee, I will read the list of names I 
have, so you will know in what order to 
speak: Cunningham, J. Reed, Ruston, New- 
man, McCague. Mr. Cunningham. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: Thank you. For the 
record and for clarification with Hansard, may 
I ask Mr. Wildman: was that word “laudable” 
or a lot of bull? 


Mr. Wildman: You can interpret it what- 
ever way you like. I said “laudable”, but— 


Mr. E. Cunningham: [| see. I wanted to get 
that clear. Before I start, I would like to com- 
mend the hon. minister, especially on this 
energy bus thing. I heard about it yesterday. 
I was not aware of its activities. One thing I 
did note in reading the report or at least your 
remarks, you say “potential savings” there. 
Are these in fact being realized? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Many of the plants 
have already begun to “retro it’, to use that 
expression. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: Very good. I have 
some general remarks that I would like to 
make at this time in the context of this vote. 
They are in response, basically, to the min- 
ister’s statement yesterday, his report, and 
those of his deputy minister, Dr. Dillon. I 
would like to say at the outset— 


Mr. Dillon: I am not a doctor. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: I am sorry. You must 
be the only one here who is not— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I thought there were 
two of us. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: —or the only one here 
that doesn’t think he is. I was a little dis- 
appointed at the general lack of solutions as 
it would relate to the conservation of energy. 
Specifically, 'I would like to make reference to 
about seven or eight things I am quite seri- 
ously concerned about as they would relate to 
conservation. 


First would be the use of solid waste as a 
method of fuel and as a very very significant 
method of getting rid of what is becoming 
apparent as a very real problem; disposing of 
solid waste. It is my understanding, and I am 
sure your experts would agree, that this par- 
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ticular method of fuel is at least 25 to 50 
per cent as efficient as oil. I think it’s some- 
thing that the ministry would do well to con- 
sider in the future. 


Another thing that is very rarely men- 
tioned is the use of heat pumps. I think that 
there should be a financial incentive, possibly 
through the Minister of Housing, to encourage 
heat pumps to be utilized in houses today. I 
am not sure if you are aware of the concept. 
I think it requires, if I am correct, one- 
seventh the amount of energy to heat or cool 
the average home by taking the heat or the 
cold air out of the atmosphere, as it is re- 
quired. 

Another point that I would make as an 
environmentalist, and one that would like to 
see some safety on the highways as well, is an 
immediate reduction of the speed limit to 55 
or at least 60 miles per hour. Further to that, 
I would say that we should seriously consider 
the removal of sales tax on this insulation 
material you speak of and complement the 
federal incentive as it would relate to— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We have. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: You have done that 
already? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We have comple- 
mented it. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: Would you consider 


removing it in its entirety? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That question should 
properly go to the Treasurer. I think, gen- 
erally, I would say that I support you. 


Mr. Burr: That’s a recommendation that 
would be helpful to the Treasurer . 


Mr. E. Cunningham: Would you push that? 
I am sure it would help to reduce the cost 
of housing and provide a real incentive there. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What’s the average 
cost of insulating a house? 


Dr. Rowe: $200 in material. You are talk- 
ing about $14. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It would reduce the 
cost of a house by $10. 


Mr. E, Cunningham: Well, it all adds up. 
The other thing I think Mr. Peterson touched 
on very very briefly was the registration of 
cars by weight rather than cylinders. It is 
my understanding that Ontario is still the only 
province in Canada that registers motor 
vehicles by cylinder rather than weight. I 


think it is time that we re-evaluate our per- 
spective in that regard. 


One of the most intelligent reports that I 
have had the privilege of reading since I have 
become a member is one that I recently re- 
ceived from the Minister of Labour, Bette 
Stephenson. It is a report that relates to the 
rotation of work hours. I think this is an all- 
inclusive and very comprehensive report, that 
to be effected will require a great deal of 


“assistance from a number of portfolios, yours 


included. As a commuter, on most occasions, 
I would think that we could do a lot to con- 
serve— 


[12:00] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I hope you take the GO 
train. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: I am afraid I don't, 
because we haven't got the GO train in my 
area yet, although it has been promised. I 
am waiting with a great dea! of anticipation 
there. I know there are only 2,500 people in 
Waterdown, but we shall wait. I will be glad 
to use it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Do you come in by the 
QE? 


Mr. E. Cunningham: Oh yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Passing GO stations on 
the way? 


Mr. E. Cunningham: By the time I get 
home, Mr. Minister, sometimes the GO trair 
isn’t functioning. I would hope that we could 
consider that report with a great deal of re- 
spect, Mr. Minister. I think that the rotation 
of work hours would do a lot to reduce the 
amount of consumption of gasoline and at 
the same time, make government facilities 
especially more available to the general pub- 
lic and reduce traffic. 


Another thing that I am quite concerned 
about Mr. Peterson touched on it very briefly 
yesterday—is the ban of non-returnables. It 
is something I think this government should 
consider. I know that Mr. Kerr has talked on 
this in great depth recently. I think that the 
time has come where we have to face our 
obligations and recognize that this recycling 
kick is perpetrated by some of the major 
bottlers and can companies as nothing less 
than a public relations gimmick. I think the 
time has come that we address ourselves to 
that. 

On the subject of Hydro: One of the prob- 
lems with Hydro, as I see it, would be the so- 
called ad hoc approach to its planning growth 
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and, of course, rates. It was mentioned yes- 
terday that in the next year, we anticipate yet 
another increase of somewhere in the area of 
25 per cent and 19 per cent for the year 
after, if I am correct. Clearly, Mr. Minister, 
this is a very, very expensive trend and I 
think it is contrary to fairness, it is con- 
trary to the federal guideline and it certainly 
doesn’t help our competitive edge as it would 
relate to industries south of the border. 


It would be my hope, in the light of what 
appears to be a very very high propensity to 
consume by Canadians in the area of energy, 
that we become more conservation oriented 
and at the same time, the operations of Hy- 
dro become a little more efficient. 


Mr. Dillon’s charts, which we saw yester- 
day, were referred to by Mr. Peterson as 
“dismal”, I don’t think this reflected on the 
method in which the charts were constructed, 
but rather the prospect for the future. I have 
to agree. I am genuinely alarmed to see that 
our energy reserves are dwindling as rapidly 
as they are. At the same time, I am equally 
surprised that we haven’t seen more positive 
action by the government in the area of con- 
servation. 


You indicated yesterday, Mr. Minister, that 
your portfolio was policy oriented. With re- 
spect, I would say the time has come, perhaps 
it is overdue, that you become action oriented. 
I commend you on your energy bus activity. 
I think it is a good programme, but I think 
the time has come where we have to get into 
other very very definite clear finite methods 
of saving energy. 


In conclusion, Mr. Minister, I would say 
that both you and your deputy minister indi- 
cate what I am sure is a very, very sincere 
concern for our future. But it is apparent to 
me that there are very few incentives for 
conservation. One of the lessons I have 
learned in my brief period as a member is 
that you have to offer incentives to people 
and they have to be real and quite clearly 
explained. 


You, Mr. Minister, on page 21 of your 
address yesterday, indicated that Canada— 
and I am sure Ontario is no exception— 
Canada uses two times as much energy as 
western Europe on a per capita basis, and 
five times that of the world average. I think 
that happens to be a reflection on how easy 
we have had it in this country and how we 
have to readjust our method of living and 
our values. 


In my view, we have a real opportunity 
here in the Province of Ontario to demon- 
strate some real leadership, especially in the 


area Of energy conservation. It would be my 
hope that you will take these comments in 
the spirit intended and we will get on with 
the job of doing it, because I think the job 
has to be done. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like Dr. Rowe to respond to four of the 
points on use of solid waste as a fuel, heat 
pumps, speed limits, and work hours. I may 
have some extra comments after that. 


Dr. Rowe: Mr. Cunningham, I am _ very 
pleased that your comments in essence are 
supportive of the policies of the Minister as 
realized through a number of projects that 
our ministry and other ministries have been 
carrying out under the banner of the energy 
management programme. 


You are probably aware that the Ministry 
of the Environment’s Resource Recovery 
Branch and their Waste Management Ad- 
visory Board, have a $20 million-a-year pro- 
gramme aimed at reducing solid waste 
volumes and recovering materials and energy 
resources from solid waste. I am sure you 
are also aware that with the “Watts from 
Waste” project, contracts have been signed 
within the last couple of weeks. This is ex- 
pected to be a significant contribution in this 
direction. 


Now, we are supporting the Ministry of 
the Environment in a couple of ways through 
the energy management programme. One is 
by providing an input on the energy situation 
and waste energy utilization technology, spe- 
cifically this is one of the programmes oper- 
ated with the Ministry of the Environment, 
called the Energy Analysis of Resource Re- 
covery. Its purpose is to promote the con- 
servation ethic by undertaking an objective 
study to identify and quantify the energy 
valuation of materials along with major prod- 
uct components of solid waste, and to under- 
take an energy analysis of the reclamation, 
recycling, and conversion processes. The ob- 
jectives of this study are both to demonstrate 
and to publicize the potential energy con- 
servation aspects of resource recovery. So, I 
am pleased that you would support that 
programme. 


One of the very basic problems that we 
have identified in such matters is how much 
energy has to be expended in order to re- 
cover energy. So, we have also initiated a 
very basic study which we call Net Energy 
Analysis. We have taken a lead in this, and 
the federal government has taken quite an 
interest in this too; it is totally understanding 
the energy that goes into a process, and the 
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energy that can be taken off and recovered 
all the way through. 


I would like to turn now to heat pumps. 
Ontario Hydro have for some ten years now 
maintained not just a monitoring, but a 
technical programme of attempting to apply 
heat pumps to the particular and environ- 
mentally peculiar situation of Ontario. I say 
“environmentally peculiar” for the following 
reason. It is one of the unfortunate results 
of the application of the laws of physics that 
as the source temperature goes down—and 
in the case of heat pumps it is air from 
which we extract heat—and discharge it 
through the heat pump process into the 
house—the efficiency of the heat pump goes 
down. 


About a year ago, the current off-the-shelf, 
heat-pump-coefficient of performance dropped 
to unity when the outside air temperature 
was around 40 degrees Fahrenheit. With this 
years technology, the coefficient of perform- 
ance is around unity when the outside air 
temperature is about 85 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Now, what does this mean for Ontario Hydro? 


If the outside air temperature is cold, 
such as a day in January, there is no efh- 
ciency benefit of a heat pump over that of 
conventional resistance heating. So the real 
advantage to a heat pump is obtained at a 
time when Ontario Hydro is not having to 
pull out all the stops on its electrical gener- 
ating system. Of course, the heat pump in 
the summer is an attractive benefit, but the 
refrigeration cycle from that benefit puts an 
additional load on Ontario Hydro. 


But Ontario Hydro’s programme is one of 
trying to see that this source temperature 
is brought lower and lower so that the poten- 
tial for the application of heat pumps to our 
particular environment, here in Ontario, 
might be properly realized. 


Let me turn now to the issue of speed 
limits. It is unfortunate that the minister in 
Ottawa has used certain phrases such as: 
“There is a 30 per cent reduction obtained 
in fuel usage for automobiles if 55 mile per 
hour speed limits were applied.” 

We must recognize, of course, that the 
70 mile per hour speed limit which prevails 
in this province applies to only 655 miles 
of freeways. We have 80,000 miles of paved 
roads. In our calculations, the potential sav- 
ing, when you recognize the traffic flow pat- 
terns and the use of the freeways, turns out 
to be about two per cent. 


We cannot, of course, minimize the con- 
tribution of even two per cent because, as 
Mr. Peterson pointed out yesterday, the 


transportation sector uses a very large part 
of the total energy which comes into this 
province. I must, in fairness to you, sir, try 
to put into perspective what the real savings 
might be expected to be if we would reduce 
the 70 mile per hour limit on the freeways, 
say, to 60 miles per hour and the 60 on 
arterial roads to 55 miles per hour. What 
was the other issue, you wished me to 
address? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Work hours. 


Dr. Rowe: Work hours. I hope you have 
seen the report put out by the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications on the 
staggered hours for Queen’s Park. 


This issue of the potential energy savings 
with respect to staggering hours is certainly 
laudable. If you look at the staggered hours 
in Queen’s Park, the Toronto Transit Com- 
mission has reported back to us that stag- 
gering in the Queen’s Park area alone has 
alleviated some of the congestion for the 
Transit Commission. 

The Energy Board has turned up the same 
kind of problem and the same kind of situa- 
tion in industry. It has pointed out that 
there are certain potential savings in peak 
Hydro demand if, in some fashion, it would 
be possible to move the work times of 
workers off the peak. But the peak in the 
Hydro system is rather wide and the labour 
interests, it is reported to us, oppose the 
moving of work times of the workers to 
off-peak hours. 

(It is a problem, I think, which will eventu- 
ally be resolved as the notion of conserva- 
tion and the ethic which has to be developed 
along with it is driven home to the people. 
I think it is something we have to develop; 
it’s almost a cultural and ethical thing. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Could I just pick up 
on that last point and say that in several 
meetings which we've had since I became 
minister with AMPCO, the Association of 
Major Power Consumers in Ontario, I have 
specifically raised the question first of all, 
of grater use of interruptible power—put- 
ting the option in their contracts. Of course, 
of necessity that would involve some changes 
in their operations. 

For instance, take Ontario Paper Co. at 
Thorold. It might, in that case, mean shifting 
the use of some of their shredders from the 
peak period to later in the day when they 
might otherwise be doing routine mainte- 
nance, and the shredders would be shut 
down and they would be cleaning up, sweep- 
ing up and so forth. You can’t do that over- 
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night because you do have to consider, as 
I think Dr. Rowe was saying, that this would 
involve labour-management relations and _ it 
would have to be a joint effort of both 
parties. 


The member referred to the fact that we 
are a policy ministry, which is quite true, 
and he suggested it’s time for action. I would 
say that the extent of our energy manage- 
ment programme does represent action. 
Again, I challenge anyone to find anywhere 
in the country a programme further ad- 
vanced than ours. The 70 programmes which 
form the energy management programme are 
activities of the government. 


[12:15] 


Mr, E. Cunningham: Just a few comments 
on the points made, specifically your own. I 
commend you for your job generally, but to 
me the fact that Ontario is leading the way 
that is just immaterial. I think our job here 
is for the people of Ontario. It could be just 
a reflection on the inefficiency of some of the 
other provinces, Certainly, some of the smaller 
provinces, like the Maritimes, don’t have the 
financial resource to conduct the activities 
that Ontario is actively involved in. Our con- 
cern here is for the people of Ontario. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Indeed, and the fact 
that we are leading the way shows that we 
are concerned about the needs of the people 
of Ontario, that we are the largest— 


Mr. E. Cunningham: Quite obviously, Mr. 
Minister, the job is not being done in the 
most efficient manner or we wouldn’t be in 
the mess we're in, with respect. I’d like to 
comment briefly on a couple of these points 


by— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just a minute. You said 
Ontario is in a mess. We showed you last 
night, and you’ve commented upon, the in- 
formation on supply and demand cf all forms 
of energy in the country. There’s no question 
that the country is facing a crisis and that the 
country is going to have to face up to the 
need to conserve energy into changed life- 
styles perhaps, or at least to modify them to 
change expectations, to change attitudes. 


I would say to you again—and you really 
haven’t told me anything to refute this—that 
Ontario has made more progress and is more 
committed to this than any other jurisdiction 
in the country. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: That may be the case, 
but as probably the major user of power in 


the country I think that our role in this re- 
gard is integral to national success. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have been asking for 
a meeting of Ministers of Energy of the prov- 
inces and the Dominion fcr four months, to 
talk about these issues. The last minister 
wouldn’t even see me. 


Mr, EK. Cunningham: If I could speak very 
briefly on the four points made by Dr. Rowe. 
Your point on non-returnables is a very good 
one, but my thrust on this, very briefly, would 
be one of eliminating the problem at the 
source. Here again, I find it to be a matter of 
attitude, and that is, we shouldn’t be en- 
couraging perple necessarily to recycle things 
like non-returnable pop bottles and cans 
which are, in fact, very energy intensive. We 
should be providing the people of Ontario 
with returnable containers. Obviously the 
voluntary approach hasn’t been working. I 
think the people of Ontario have been reluc- 
tant to participate in this. 


One further problem would relate to the 
marketability of these by-products. I’m told, 
with a fair bit of authority, I hope, that all 
too often there is no market for these prod- 
ucts once they have, in fact, been collected. 
This disturbs me. In debate on previous esti- 
mates, as it relates to Industry and Tourism, 
I think some points were made about estab- 
lishing a marketing board for these things, 
and I think that might be something we 
should consider. 


Your point on heat pumps is well taken, 
but the unfortunate thing is that I think 
they would be effective between April and 
October, and certainly with the weather 
we've been having the first couple of weeks 
of November I’m sure that they would be 
beneficial to us. Of course, any saving at this 
point in time would be beneficial to the peo- 
ple of Ontario and Canada as users of energy. 
Surely, the province could get involved with 
some of the major companies that are in- 
volved in marketing these things—specifically, 
say, Westinghouse—and indicate the advan- 
tages of this unit. I would say that less than 
one-tenth cf one per cent of the pcpulation of 
Ontario would even realize what a heat pump 
is, or appreciate the advantages inherent in 
at, 

The point on speed limits, again I question 
what is possibly the attitude of the govern- 
ment here by saying that it would reduce 
consumption by only two per cent. That’s 
analogous to the $10 or $15 that we might 
save on the price of a house. It all adds up. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Nobody is arguing that 
that’s a point against lowering speed limits. 
I think what the good doctor was trying to 
say is that, again, when people are batting 
about figures of 30 per cent and so forth, 
they unconsciously are misleading the public. 
I think Dr. Rowe might want to say more 
about that. 


Mr, E. Cunningham: As a Liberal, the last 
thing we would want to do would be to mis- 
lead the public. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have noticed that. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: The final point on 
work hours—we only work here six months a 
year; that’s quite a stagger. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I beg your pardon? 
Who only works here six months a year? 


Mr. E. Cunningham: I am talking about 
the members now. I think they are quite 
staggered as they are. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well I hope you are 
going to turn back $11,250 then? 


Mr. E. Cunningham: Possibly we should be 
here a little more often. We could get around 
some of these problems. Not to be glib 
though, that this is something, Mr. Minister, 
in all seriousness— 


Mr. Riddell: We will have to caucus. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: —we should consider. 
Here is an opportunity, possibly, for govern- 
ment to lead the way again. It would be an 
example that private enterprise, I am sure, 
would be willing to follow once it was estab- 
lished that it was effective. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just on that point you 
should know that the rules around here are 
such that the civil service can come in—except 
for some categories—as early as 7 a.m. I know 
when I was a parliamentary assistant, I was in 
at 7 o'clock and there were already staff in 
the office. 


Mr. P. F. Cunningham: Seven is the earliest. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Seven is the earliest? 
Then the earliest they can leave is 3 or 3:30? 
So the rules are such as to allow the civil 
service a wide range of choice. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: Very good. 


Mr. Chairman: Did you want to comment, 
Dr. Rowe? 


Dr. Rowe: Not unless Mr. Cunningham has 


any very specific questions he would like to 
address. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the deputy 
might want to comment on some of your re- 


marks in supply. 


Mr. Dillon: Mr. Chairman, I think there 
were two references to the dismal picture 
which was contained in the slides that we 
reviewed last night. I would like to put this 
in context. First of all, it is not a dismal 
picture. It is just a picture of nature as it is. 


-I would just go back and remind you that 


prior to the 19th century, man derived most 
of his fuel from wood. This is a renewable re- 
source, but in fact man ran out of it. It was 
replaced by coal which dominated the 19th 
century and the industrial revolution. Coal in 
turn was displaced by oil and gas. 


Mr. B. Newman: We are not running out of 
coal now, don't say that. 


Mr. Dillon: We are not running out of coal. 
I haven’t said that. The point is that these are 
non-renewable resources. Each has been com- 
ing along in its own turn. A comment was 
made last night that uranium, which we are 
now seriously beginning to utilize, was a non- 
renewable resource. This is true, but this does 
not mean that we shouldn’t make an effort to 
use it as it comes along. Undoubtedly, if man 
progresses on this planet as he has, these non- 
renewable resources are going to be used up. 
We undoubtedly at that time will, as Mr. 
Burr says, return to other sources which ema- 
nate from the sun, as to coal and all the rest 
of these things. 


The picture was presented yesterday to the 
committee to try to put the whole thing in 
context. 'We certainly are, in Canada, run- 
ning short of easy-to-get-at oil and gas. But 
there are other supplies which are further 
away and will be more expensive, but we will 
bring them to market in their turn. It really 
is not a crisis situation; it is just one that we 
are beginning to get a better handle on as we 
go along. We are facing up to the fact that 
during the petroleum age, particularly, we 
have taken for granted the fact that this stuff 
was around in unlimited quantities. It simply 
is not. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There was one other 
point, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to add. I don't 
think Dr. Rowe touched on it. That is on the 
question of solid waste. There is a conversion 
programme on now to convert one of the 
units at Lakeview, at the Lakeview generating 
station, which when completed will use 1,000 
tons of the 8,000 tons of waste generated in 
Metro per day. Again, work is proceeding. 


Mr. E. Cunningham: I wonder if we could 
try this in my constituency, where they are 
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trying to put in a sanitary landfill site on 
good farm land? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If your local council is 
interested, I think they should approach 
Hydro. Or if they are interested in district 
heating as another alternative to electricity 
generation, the municipalities in that area 
could get together and investigate such a 
project. 


Mr. Reid: In reference to the previous 
comment about “watts from waste,” my own 
riding is currently considering the programme 
of the Ministry of the Environment regarding 
the utilization of garbage. “Watts from 
waste” was brought up, and perhaps it’s fair 
to point out that one of its negative aspects 
at this point is the cost of transportation of 
the product to a place where it can be con- 
sumed. We think the idea is great. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As a fuel, the cost per 
ton is about $8, I believe. 


Dr. Rowe: I think it’s something in that 
order, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s in the Lakeview 
project. I don’t know what it would be in 
your area. 


Mr. Reid: I would like to make a few com- 
ments regarding this old saw of mine about 
renewable resources, because I feel renew- 
able resources are the way of the future. 


We've heard a comment about the work 
that has been done, which really doesn’t 
amount to very much in Ontario, in the 
development of renewable resources. But there 
has been no comment about the utilization of 
renewable resources which we have at our 
disposal and which have been discarded by 
government—in this case I’m referring to, 
they have been discarded by Ontario Hydro 
—but have never been made available for 
development or redevelopment by private en- 
terprise. I’m referring to the smaller hy- 
draulic stations, or power sites if you like, 
that exist all around the Province of Ontario. 


I know Ontario Hydro has said repeatedly 
that it is not economically feasible for them, 
or at least it hasn’t been up until the pres- 
ent time, to redevelop these sites because 
of the cost, especially the cost of manning 
the lower-powered stations. I believe stations 
now have been closed, if my memory serves 
me correctly, up to about 6,000 or 7,000 
horsepower. It also has been pointed out to 
me by people within Ontario Hydro that the 
technology is now available to run_ these 


stations on a remote basis, so some of the 
original arguments in favour of not reopening 
these renewable resource areas have been 
overcome by improvements in technology. 


I particularly want to comment on the fact 
that there are smaller power sites, far too 
small for Ontario Hydro ever to consider, 
that are simply not being made available to 
the private sector. A good many of them have 
been turned over as recreation sites, conser- 
vation areas and so on, but there is some 
experience now on record that when at- 
tempts are made to redevelop these sites we 
run into great interference from the Ministry 
of Natural Resources. 

This may sound trite in the great provincial 
scheme, but I do know that there are a great 
many of these sites available across southern 
Ontario. I wrote to the minister as a private 
citizen myself last winter and explained to 
him that if the greenhouse business was 
heated by power generated at these sites, he 
wouldn’t have nearly the energy problem in 
agriculture. When I received my reply back 
from the minister, it didn’t even contain a 
comment on that small extrapolation. 


Mr. Riddell: What else is new, Julian? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We’ve always got an- 
swers. 


Mr. Reed: I would like to put this forward 
to the ministry in terms of its policy and beg 
the ministry to consider this aspect of renew- 
able resource, where we do have the tech- 
nology, where it’s very sophisticated, where 
it was quite sophisticated as far back as 
1910, to make the roads smoother for private 
individuals who want to develop these small 
powers. 


Mr. Scott: Last night at the board of com- 
missioners hearing it was mentioned that 
Ontario Hydro had filed an inventory of the 
undeveloped Hydro sites with the OEB last 
year. I forgot the number of sites on the 
inventory, but it was stated by Dr. Steven- 
son that the cost of developing these sites 
would come to about $1,000 a kw. I know the 
inventory is on file with Hydro and the 
board. I haven’t seen it myself, but it might 
be useful to have a look at it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think Andy Frame 
could perhaps comment a little further on it. 


Mr. Frame: Mr. Minister, Mr. Reed men- 
tioned that some Ontario Hydro sites up to 
57,000 hp had— 


Mr. Reed: No, I mentioned up to 7,000 hp. 
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Mr. Frame: Seven thousand—it is true that 
Ontario Hydro has closed certain hydraulic 
stations. I think you can see some examples 
on the Niagara River, but this does not mean 
that the full potential of the river is not 
being used. The water, of course, is being 
used at other stations. I think there are two 
stations with very old equipment, stations 
that Hydro took over from private power 
companies back in the 1910-1912 era, which 
have been closed. The cost of maintenance of 
those stations is so high that they are not 
worth using. 


The water being diverted from the Niagara 
River is now being put through the Adam 
Beck station—Adam Beck No. 1 and Adam 
Beck No. 2. Sometimes it is being put into 
the pump storage plan, which is in operation 
now, so that the full potential of the river 
is being used. That’s the story on developed 
areas. 


Mr. Reed: Your point is very well taken, 
sir. Let’s deal with Wasdell Falls, or let’s 
deal with Fenelon Falls, or Jet’s deal with Bala 
1 and Bala 2, let’s deal with Thunder Bay— 
those that are not on the iagara River—and 
let’s deal with the smaller power sites that 
are, admittedly, too small for Ontario Hydro 
to develop. I am not questioning that. What 
I am questioning is the fact that Ontario 
Hydro is not making these sites available 
for private enterprise development. It’s not 
the least bit concerned about it. There are 
also all kinds of other sites that Ontario 
Hydro has never developed, never touched; 
small private installations, where the dams 
are now in a state of deterioration, that could 
be redeveloped. The point I tried to make 
to the minister is that when a person starts 
this job the first thing he’s got is an enforce- 
ment officer from the Ministry of Natural 
Resources down his neck saying he can’t do 
Te 


Mr. Frame: I believe at this committee 
meeting last year there was considerable 
discussion regarding the Arnprior project. I 
think this is a typical example of the problem 
of trying to develop hydraulic sites in areas 
which are relatively built up. Some of the 
hydraulic sites in southern Ontario might be 
developed, but it would require considerable 
flooding of the rivers and damage to agricul- 
tural land, which, as in the Arnprior situa- 
tion, would be opposed very strongly by the 
surrounding area. 


Mr. Reed: I am talking about sites that 
have been developed in the past and that 
could be redeveloped. 


Mr. Frame: That’s the number one problem. 
Mr. Scott mentioned a few minutes ago that 
Ontario Hydro had done an inventory of the 
hydraulic sites available in the province and 
said the average cost of developing them 
was $1,000 per kw. You should remember 
that the Pickering generating station now in 
operation was developed at a capital cost of 
$375 per kw. That has doubled. Pickering B 
will probably be double Pickering A, in 
general terms—$750—but still less than $1,000 
for these remote stations. As well as generat- 
ing facilities—you mentioned Wasdell Falls— 
once the hydraulic facility is developed you 
have to build a transmission line to get the 
power out, and transmission line costs go on 
top of that. The problems of getting public 
acceptance of transmission line corridors, I 
think you are well familiar with that problem. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Andy, is it not true 
that some of these old dams no longer exis‘, 
that some— 


Mr. Reed: Some of them have been blown 
out by Ontario Hydro. 


Mr. Frame: I’m not sure, particularly, 
which ones could be— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Even on some of the 
smaller, older sites, there would be the prob- 
lem of having to rebuild, reflood, and that 
sort of thing—on some of the old locations. 


Mr. Reed: Yes, I’m sure that is the case, 
Mr. Minister, but I’m trying to make a case 
for those sites that Ontario Hydro knows it 
can’t economically redevelop—to make them 
available as surplus equipment, or whatever, 
to private enterprise. 

There was a generating plant pulled out 
in Streetsville two months ago. It’s been out 
of service for about three or four years. 
Across the Credit River, about half a mile 
downstream, there is a dam being torn down 
right now; one with a very smal] capacity— 
250 hp. That doesn’t mean anything to On- 
tario Hydro, but to a greenhouse operator 
it does mean something; and the potential 
is there, the fuel cost is zero. 

I know from my own personal experience 
that private enterprise generally can develop 
these sites for 25 per cent the cost of a 
government operation. In my own case, I'm 
putting one in for under $100 per kw. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is nothing I 
know of in the law that prevents private 
enterprise from developing power for them- 
selves. 


Mr. Reed: I submit with all due respect 
there is in the policies that are in effect 
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at the moment in terms of the relationship 
between the Ministry of Natural Resources 
and their attitude toward— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Throw in the Ministry 
of the Environment too because— 


Mr. Reed: Environment isn’t really di- 
rectly involved as much as Natural Resources. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Sure they are, the 
Ministry of the Environment always gets 
involved in these projects. Mr. Frame used 
the example of Amprior, and the Ministry 
of the Environment was certainly involved 
in that project, as it is in any project that 
involves such things as flooding of land, 
particularly good agricultural Jand. 


Mr. Frame: One of the problems of the 
smaller hydraulic sites is that the run of 
the river is not constant. In the springtime 
the flow of the river is great and in the 
summer you get almost nothing at all. And 
in the wintertime you may or may not have 
anything. So it requires a dam and it requires 
a head pond. It requires the flooding of not 
only the land of the developer, but it may 
require a head pond which overflows and 
goes back onto other properties. The Min- 
istry of the Environment is much concerned 
about this; and there are protests from other 
people. 


Mr. Reed: But there are sites that have 
been historically flooded since 1820, as mech- 
anical power sites and later on as electrical 
generating plants. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If I’m sounding nega- 
tive I apologize, because I don’t mean to be. 
This is one of the subjects that the Porter 
commission is looking at, when they look at 
the future expansion programme, the mix 
of the generation system. The inventory has 
been produced and is available. aT, 


If you know of specific greenhouse oper- 
ators who want to develop particular sites 
themselves and pay the costs of developing 
them, then let’s see the specific proposals—I 
think the ministry and/or Hydro should sit 
down and talk about them. But they have 
to realize that they would have to maintain 
the operation, and if any transmission facili- 
ties had to be built, they would have to pay 
forvit: 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Minister, I think that’s 
assumed in a free enterprise system. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you know of specific 
proposals then I'd like to— 


Mr. Reed: Are you stating that your min- 
istry will make a policy to support this 
redevelopment? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We will facilitate a 
meeting of the minds to talk about it with 
Hydro if you know of a specific business 
concern which wants to generate its own 
power. 


Mr. Reed: Good. 


Mr. Ruston: Some of the things I was going 
to mention have already been spoken on to 
some degree. I am thinking of one item in 
particular and that probably should come 
under housing bylaws or regulations for stand- 
ards of insulation and so forth. 


I had an interesting experience myself, hav- 
ing been in the insulation business a number 
of years ago, especially in older homes which 
never had any insulation. I live in a home 
which has three inches of insulation in the 
attic; we have forced air gas heating. I came 
to the conclusion that probably I could be 
one of those who might save some heat and 
one year we added three inches on top of it— 
by what we call blowing in insulation. Al- 
though the increase in the natural gas price 
last year was about 20 per cent, my heating 
bill stayed stagnant, or was perhaps a few 
dollars less. 


What I am getting at is my neighbour’s 
home, which is an electrically-heated home, 
has six inches, I think some of them have 
eight inches, but I think the minimum stand- 
ards are six inches of insulation for electric 
heat. What I am getting at is that if we had 
these standards for all forms of heat we would 
certainly be cutting down the consumption of 
energy; maybe we should be looking at it. 


I think we were looking at it for Hydro 
purposes. It was not necessarily the con- 
servation of energy when it started, probably 
10 years ago, but because of cost; Hydro had 
a tendency to be a little higher in price than 
other forms of heat. In order to keep the 
usage down and the price down, they set 
much higher standards for insulation. That’s 
something I think should be in our building 
standards—insulation in construction of all 
new homes or buildings would be certainly 
one way to conserve energy. 


There are other forms of insulation, of 
course, in commercial buildings and so forth 
and I realize they are not all the same. I am 
speaking now strictly of residential housing. 

The provincial sales tax was mentioned, 
and as the minister said it is a minor thing, 
of course. Maybe it is just—I suppose the 
thought of it sometimes has a bearing on it. 
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I suppose it is like the amount of new auto- 
mobiles which were sold since the sales tax 
was taken off during the seven-month period 
before election and _ thereafter. 

There were more cars being sold and not 
all of them were sold because the people 
couldn’t afford to pay the $200 or $300 sales 
tax they saved. I think it was the idea that 
they were buying and not having to pay the 


tax. Sometimes, psychologically, the effect of _ 


it is that people look at it on that basis as 
well. 


The other thing in the ordinary operation 
of a heating unit in a home—and again I 
speak of forced air—is that in most of the 
units operating on natural gas, for instance, 
the blower comes on when a certain heat has 
built up in the unit and then it cuts off. I 
know some people have set their blowers so 
that they are operating at all times. I have 
experimented with that or have been in places 
where they have used it. Personally, I didn't 
like it because it seemed to me there was a 
feeling of cool draught at times when the 
heat started going down. 


I have seen one or two with a two-speed 
system and that keeps your heat moving. In 
other words, it stops it from pocketing in 
ceiling areas and that’s proved quite satis- 
factory in areas where I have seen it. 


There’s one point. I noticed your deputy 
said we ran out of wood. I would say that we 
didn’t run out of wood. We quit using it be- 
cause it was damned inefficient end no one 
wanted to carry in the wood to put in the 
stove. I don’t think we necessarily ran out 
of wood. It was a renewable resource and it 
could have been renewable for that purpose 
if it had been efficient. But I have a feeling 
that it was never very efficient. That’s why 
we did away with it. Having been connected 
with lumber and wood in the family back- 
ground for a number of years in our area, 
we have used other forms of heating because 
they are much more efficient and much less 
arduous to handle. 


With regard to the speed limit. What we 
haven't convinced the public about is that 
we have a shortage. Whether that is the fault 
of the government—and I suppose it must be, 
I really don’t know. I noticed in a Detroit 
paper a week or two ago that one of the 
gasoline companies in Detroit was reducing 
the price of gas three cents a gallon because 
they had so much on hand; they were cutting 
the price in order to bring their stock down. 
That’s a temporary thing, I’m sure. But it’s 
pretty difficult to ask people to conserve if 
they have the money to buy and are not 
convinced that it’s scarce. 


As with your recent bill where you have 
the right to control usage or allocate—that 
is really the only way you will do it, unless 
the price is put up so high that only the rich 
could use it; then there wouldn’t be very 
much used, I don’t think that would be the 
right thing to do. You have to convince peo- 
ple, and I don’t think they’re yet convinced 
that there is much of a shortage. Two years 
ago in the United States when gasoline was 
short in the service stations in many areas, 
the consensus among most people end news- 
paper columnists, who were supposed to be 
well versed, was that the government, by get- 
ting into the distribution act, caused the 
shortage. What they did in the States was use 
the previous three years’ sales and then al- 
located certain percentages to one area. If 
the population balance changed then there 
were many areas which were short, so it was 
more or less a man-made shortage; or so most 
people thought at that time. There hasn’t 
been a shortage since at the gas pumps. 


The speed limit is a thing that we have to 
look at. I think the efficiency of the motor in 
automobiles and trucks is what we should look 
at. There is some argument as to whether 55, 
60 or 65 is the most efficient speed. You 
would find that it would vary depending on 
the horsepower of the vehicle and the cubic- 
inch displacement of it. I myself find that at 
a 75-mile speed in a larger motor on High- 
way 401 where it’s easier driving you get 
about 16 miles to the gallon; this is so with 
the particular car that I own. If my good wife 
drives—she has a much lighter foot than I 
have—we can go much farther on a tank of 
gas, get about three miles more to the gallon. 
It isn’t a major thing. But as the price of gas 
goes up and if people want to save money 
and gas, they can drive about 15 miles an 
hour slower. This way they would incur no 
extra cost. 


The speed limit of 55 ini the United States 
generates complaints mainly from the truck- 
ing industry. They seem to have an idea that 
trucks moving at 65 miles an hour are more 
efficient than at 55 miles an hour. They are 
probably pretty close to being right, in my 
opinion, because of the motors in most of 
the big trucks. That’s probably a thought as 
to whether we go 55 or 60. I am more in- 
clined to think that 60 would be a more 
natural speed, especially on the four-lane 
highways. 

We mentioned the power units. Can any- 
one here answer anything in regard to the 
hydro unit in Windsor, the J. Clark Keith 
generating plant? What does it turn out in 
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power on a daily basis? Do we have anything 
here on that? 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Its capacity is what, 
800 megowatts? What’s the capacity? 


Mr. B. Newman: Two hundred and sixty- 
Six. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Two hundred and sixty- 
six. A lot less than I thought. 


Mr, Frame: Four hundred and _ sixty-six 
megawatt units. It’s about 30 per cent effi- 
ciency. 


An hon. member: That’s using coal fire, of 
course. 


Mr. Frame: The first thermal station in 
operation in Ontario. 


Mr. B. Newman: I see a press release or 
press clipping on that which states it is 266 
megawatts of power with only 14 per cent 
of capacity used. Now, who is correct? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Whose press release? 


Mr. B. Newman: No, I shouldn’t have said 
press release. It was a press article specifically 
on this Clark Keith generating station. I was 
going to raise the questions that my colleague 
is raising now. I would like this clarified. If 
we are only using 14 per cent of the capacity 
in the station— 


Mr. Frame: Mr. Minister, there may be 
confusion between the efficiency of the sta- 
tion and the capacity. The units are 66 mega- 
watts each and it is 240 something. The sta- 
tion is used as a peaking station. Because of 
its relatively low efficiency, the station is only 
brought on to the system at certain times of 
the day or certain parts of the year when it is 
needed. Jt is not as efficient as a nuclear 
station or a hydraulic station and it is more 
expensive. I believe the 14 per cent refers to 
its utility throughout the year. It is only in 
operation 14 per cent of its total available 
time. 


That doesn’t mean that the station isn’t 
needed or that it’s wasteful. This station has 
been in operation since 1950 or 1951. The 
depreciation period for this station is, I think, 
about 30 years. At the Ontario Energy Board 
hearing this summer it was mentioned by On- 
tario Hydro that they are considering the 
future use of this station. It is one of their 
lower-efficiency stations and they are consid- 
ering what should be done with the station 
and with the site. 


Mr. Ruston: That’s fine. I think that’s about 
all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think Dr. Rowe might 
want to comment on some of the points raised 
by Mr. Ruston. 


Dr. Rowe: Mr. Ruston brought up a num- 
ber of points. First with respect to building 
codes. As the minister has said, the Ministry 
of Energy is a policy ministry and as a policy 
ministry, it recognized the National Building 
Code, which had the responsibility for mini- 
mum insulation standards and should recog- 
nize that increased levels of insulation were 
necessary. 


Through the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough), 
representations were made to Ottawa to that 
particular committee and to the ministers re- 
sponsible both for that committee and for cor- 
porate affairs in Ottawa, that the insulation 
levels should be brought up. There was con- 
sistent refusal in Ottawa to accept responsi- 
bility for increasing levels of insulation. I 
appeared before the Ontario Architects’ Asso- 
ciation and made the same kind of point and 
was rebuffed in public by the chairman of 
that committee. Mr. Dillon brought the chair- 
man of that committee into his office. Again, 
consistent rebuffs. 


As a result of this, we have had to advise 
the Ministry of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations to imbed into the new Ontario 
Building Code, the necessary minimum levels. 
We recommended that they adhere to the 
specification: Canadian Standards CSA 273.1. 
But there is one warning. We must appreciate 
that that code was devised for electrically 
heated homes. There is a danger of tighten- 
ing up gas- and oil-fired homes too much, and 
you, sir, are probably aware of the near 
tragedies that we had in the Ottawa area as 
a result of homes that were tightened up too 
much. 


In parallel with the new regulations being 
drawn up for the Ontario Building Code, we 
have contracted additional work to the Cana- 
dian Gas Association to attempt to also set up 
levels of infiltration that are necessary to en- 
sure adequate combustion. Their answers to 
these are not immediately available but we 
are certainly trying to address that particular 
issue. 


With respect to speed limits, and you did 
mention trucks, you may recall that when the 
speed limits were reduced in the United 
States there was tremendous opposition on the 
part of the truckers in the United States. 
We-—the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications and the Ministry of Energy—have 
met with the Ontario Trucking Association in 
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an attempt to rationalize trucking use of 
the highway. Just for the record, and it is 
publicly on record, the Ontario Trucking 
Association has reconciled to itself and to its 
members the possibility that if there is a re- 
duction in speed limits on provincial high- 
ways, they would be able to accommodate it 
in their load schedules and their costs of 
delivery. 


Mr. Chairman: It is coming close to 1. Mr. 
Newman, you're next on the list. Would you 
like to start or would you prefer to wait? 


Mr. B. Newman: Id prefer to start next 
day. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine. Then I will inform the 
committee that we will adjourn now and meet 


on Monday afternoon, again approximately 
10 minutes after the question period; then on 
Tuesday the estimates will continue in the 
afternoon and evening. 


Mr. B. Newman: Only afternoon on Mon- 
day? 


Mr. Chairman: Only afternoon on Monday. 


Mr. B. Newman: Do we get that extra 
half day for another estimate? 


Mr. Chairman: That is considered a day. 
The House is not sitting Monday night. We 
will adjourn until Monday after the question 
period. 


The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:04 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
. (continued) 


Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum. We are 
on vote 1802. The following have indicated 
they'd like to speak, for your information: B. 
Newman, McCague, Bryden, Burr, Gaunt, 
Makarchuk. Mr. Newman is not here, so we'll 
start with Mr. McCague. 


On vote 1802: 


Mr. McCague: In Mr. Peterson’s remarks 
the other evening he made reference to a 
report submitted by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food, regarding the Bradley to 
Georgetown. Hydro line. Is the minister in 
receipt of that report yet? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The only thing I can 
think the member for London Centre was 
talking about was the report the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) requested the former minister to 
make regarding a proposed alternative route. 
The former minister has made his comments 
on that to the Premier and to me. We are 
now waiting to receive the report of the En- 
vironmental Hearing Board on the reference 
which I made to them a number of months 
ago, and then we can lay the whole thing 
before the public. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Bryden. 


Mrs. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I have one 
minor question to start with; then I wanted 
to discuss the Isbister report, if that’s in 
order—I think it is at this stage. 

My minor question is for a further elabora- 
tion of this reply about the $139,000 paid 
to the firm with which Robert Macaulay is 
connected. I would like a breakdown of what 
kinds of briefs and activities he was engaged 
in, and what the per-hour rate was for Mr. 
Macaulay. According to the newspapers, or 
the minister’s statement in the House I think, 
he did not confirm or deny whether it was 
$75 an hour. So if we could have a further 
breakdown of that. 


Monpay, NOovEMBER 17, 1975 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I was trying to find 
a list, Mr. Chairman, of the various cases 
that were heard or for which we had counsel. 
There are three firms here—this is 1975-1976— 
I think the question from Mr. Sargent related 
to 1974-1975. 


The following were the firms used between 
March 31, 1974, and March 81, 1975. I don’t 
have the list of the projects on which they 
worked. Day, Wilson, Campbell $37,743.33; 
Gill, Cook—a Calgary law firm which does 
our work where it involves mainly the Alberta 
Energy Resources Conservation Board—$6,- 
857.60; the firm of Blackwell, Law, Tread- 
gold, $11,970.00; the firm of Thompson, 
Rogers—this would be mainly on Hydro for 
1974—$73,886.383; D. H. Rogers, $181; Reed, 
Parry, $32,043.44; Macaulay, Perry $33,- 
256.26; and Montgomery, Cassels, $39,340.28. 
That’s in 1974-1975. 


This is information we gave to the Assistant 
Deputy Attorney General, Mr. Hilton. It 
doesn’t indicate who did what, but I will give 
you some idea what was involved with the 
outside counsel in 1974-1975. 


Before the Ontario Energy Board there 
were 41 days on the Ontario Hydro rates 
hearings; 89 days on Union Gas rates hearings; 
40 days on Consumers’ Gas rates hearings; 48 
days on Northern and Central Gas rates hear- 
ings. Before the Alberta Energy Resources 
Conservation Board: One day on the Alberta 
and Southern natural gas application, and 
four days on Alberta energy requirements and 
an order-in-council of the Alberta cabinet, 
1972-2001. Before the National Energy Board: 
Eight days on natural gas export pricing; 19 
days on natural gas supply and deliverability; 
17 days on TransCanada PipeLine rates; six 
days on TransCanada PipeLines’ facilities; 
three days on TransCanada PipeLines coal- 
gas location; one day on Lowell Gas; five 
days on the Pan Alberta Gaz Metropolitain 
application; nine days on IPL facilities; one 
day on Dome Petroleum; and 12 days on oil 
exports, 1974 hearing. 

The rate to Mr. Macaulay—and you realize 
there were a number of other firms involved— 
was $75 an hour. It was $45 an hour for 
juniors involved with the cases. 
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What has to be said about all of these is 
that any time we retain counsel it’s because 
of one of two factors. There are rates being 
asked to which we take exception; it was 
rates TransCanada PipeLines were asking in 
a recent case this spring, rates of deprecia- 
tion and deferred taxes. We took exception 
to the deferred taxes and intervened. It in- 
volved potentially millions of dollars for 
Ontario consumers. I think it’s fair to say 
Wwe were very successful, as the main inter- 
vener in that case, in seeing that what they 
wanted was not approved. 


We get involved when the case involves 
a significant price impact on Ontario con- 
sumers, and also in cases that involve supply 
problems, in any significant way. For instance, 
we indicated to you on Thursday or Friday 
that we had intervened before the Alberta 
Energy Resources Conservation Board on the 
application by Saskatchewan Power for a 
permit—what volume was it, 750 bcfP 


Mr. MacOdrum: Yes, annually. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Annually, 750 bcf? No, 
it can’t be; that’s Ontario’s— 


Mr. MacOdrum: Within that order. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Which I think was 10 
years, wasn’t itP The decision hasn’t come 
down yet, that I’m aware. 


Mr. MacOdrum: Since that hearing into a 
removal permit for the Saskatchewan Power 
Corp. was held the Energy Resources Con- 
servation Board of Alberta has undertaken a 
complete review of the deliverability of gas 
in Alberta from all pools and fields. They 
have indicated that that application and an- 
other application will be stayed until they 
have completed a review of deliverability. 


They've informed Saskatchewan Power that 
they differ with them in their evaluation of 
some of the pools and fields they had under- 
pinning that contract, but they’ve said that a 
disposition of the application will await their 
entire review of deliverability. Basically it 
was to get some fix on an accurate assessment 
of their deliverability, which was underlying 
the request for the permit; that was the rea- 
son the Province of Ontario was out there, 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is one other area 
in which we get involved; the question of 
pipelines. TransCanada or IPL file applica- 
tions for permits to construct pipelines and 
we have participated in all these hearings to 
put forward our concerns about environmental 
problems and the impact of these lines in 
agricultural areas. 


Mr. Shore: Can I just ask a supplementary 
question to that? 


[3:15] 
Mr. Chairman: J will put you on the list. 


Mr. Shore: Well it’s relating to that. 


Mr. Chairman: I will put you on the list, 
Mr, Shore. 


Mrs. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Minister. I 
was glad to hear that one of the things your 
counsel was fighting was this deferred tax 
question. Consumers were suggesting that it 
should be part of the cost of service and cer- 
tainly in— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This was a TransCan- 
ada case, Mrs. Bryden. 


Mrs. Bryden: Well it was also so in the 
Consumers’ case. I think they’re asking for 
it in the coming case before the Ontario 
Energy Board. 


As you will recall, the whole question of 
deferred taxes was a very important issue in 
the 1972 federal election and we seem to be 
on the same wavelength on that one. 


To go on to the Isbister commission, I 
recognize that the interim report was just to 
deal with the question of whether to give the 
green light to the price increases at the pres- 
ent tine; but I’m somewhat concerned about 
the indications of what is going to ‘come out 
in the final report and how they’re inter- 
preting their terms of reference. The terms 
of reference are fairly broad, but theyre 
rather vague. I was hoping this committee 
might give them more specifics as to what we 
hoped to see in the final report. 


For instance, I don’t think the commission 
is ready to make a study of overall company 
profits and has considered only inventory 
profits in the interim report; but the really 
huge increases in oil industry profits are 
something that should be looked into, Then, 
of course, the question arises as to whether 
they have to pass through all cost increases. 
The commission has not really indicated it’s 
going to examine the whole structure of the 
industry and the dominance of the multi- 
national corporations along with evidence of 
price fixing. I think these are very important 
questions. 

It doesn’t appear that it is ready, really, to 
examine the complaints of the Ontario Retail 
Gasoline and Automotive Service Association 
regarding unfair pricing practices and unfair 
competition by the major oil companies. This 
is seriously threatening the livelihood of in- 
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dependent dealers. I think this is something 
we should urge them to do. 


It appears the commission is relying almost 
exclusively on industry statistics, with a few 
contributions from Statistics Canada. I won- 
der whether they shouldn’t undertake some 
gathering of their own statistics on the supply 
situation and how it affects Ontario. They 
haven’t involved the public as much as they 
should—although they did have some token 
hearings you might say. I think they should 
definitely involve the public in a much 
broader way before the final report comes 
out, 


So I would suggest that we should as a 
committee recommend to them that their 
terms of reference be interpreted much more 
broadly and that they should come back to 
the government for a new order-in-council so 
that what we get out of it is a real examina- 
tion of the petroleum industry as it affects this 
province. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think I will ask Mr. 
Pinnington to make some remarks on this; 
and I'll have some when he is finished. 


Mr. Pinnington: I am not sure that I cap- 
tured al] the questions to which you refer. 
I'll start from the bottom up. With respect to 
public participation, the commissioner him- 
self expressed in the report and to the min- 
ister his disappointment that there was not 
more public participation. He did indicate it 
would be his intent during phase two to 
ais public participation as much as pos- 
sible. 


Mrs. Bryden: Is there any provision for 
funding of public groups? 


Mr. Pinnington: To the best of my knowl- 
edge, there is none. 


Mrs. Bryden: That makes public participa- 
tion very difficult, if there isn’t any funding. 
I understand the Porter commission is going 
to do such. 


Mr. Pinnington: I think he has recognized 
there is some difficulty. Certainly with the 
major oil companies which appeared before 
him for: phase one, there is no question of 
ability to provide the funds for this type of 
activity. I think he recognized that smaller 
organizations and inviduals would have some 
difficulty. With respect to this, it is his intent, 
during phase two, to take the commission to 
various points throughout the province, to 
make himself more available and to reduce 
the cost. 


Certainly all of the transcripts from the 
hearing are available and he has indicated 
that if anyone wishes any portion or all of the 
transcripts they are available. The notice of 
session was in the paper the other day, and 
he will announce shortly his intent with re- 
spect to the locations in the province at 
which he intends to set up shop. 


Mrs. Bryden: Could you deal with some of 
the other questions; whether you think the 
terms of reference are broad enough to pro- 
vide us with this extensive, in-depth study of 
the industry’s profits and structure? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: May I answer that, Mr. 
Chairman, and say that I think we're talking 
about a national industry, many components 
of which are beyond provincial control. I have 
expressed concern to the federal minister that 
what is needed is some greater involvement 
of the federal government in this whole area. 


A number of provinces have attempted to 
tackle the problem from their vantage points. 
There have been other commissions in BC in 
1966, in Saskatchewan in about 1965—the 
Thatcher government, I think, commissioned 
that one—and Nova Scotia had one in 1968 
or 1969. All of us can put together some of 
the puzzle from each of our province’s points 
of view, but none of us have a totally self- 
contained industry within our borders. We're 
all dependent on aspects of the industry be- 
yond our borders, in other parts of the 
country. 


None of us have any control— if anybody 
has any control it’s Alberta—but for all in- 
tents and purposes none of the provinces 
have any contro] over wellhead prices. Those 
are set by the federal government, it starts 
from there. And of course IPL’s rates are 
regulated, there is some control there. 


It’s when it gets here and we start talking 
about the pump prices and the tankwagon 
prices that we start to get involved, but the 
earlier parts are basically in the federal do- 
main. I indicated that I had been asking for 
a federal-provincial conference on energy; and 
I did have a Telex late Friday afternoon be- 
fore I left the office from Mr. Gillespie, indi- 
cating there will be such a meeting in Ottawa 
on Dec. 12. It will discuss energy, but he 
particularly mentioned petroleum pricing in 
his Telex. 


Mrs. Bryden: Could I ask the minister his 
position on Alberta’s position? Theirs almost 
amounts to a threat to withhold gas if any 
further price freezes are attempted in any 
other province. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I indicated at the time 
that the hon. Minister of Energy and Re- 
sources of Alberta made the statement that 
we were not about to be dictated to in that 
way; that we would make policy for Ontario 
and they could make policy for Alberta, but 
we were not going to be threatened. 


Mrs. Bryden: I recognize what you say 
about the problems of the industry being 
international and also that we need a federal 
energy policy. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Interprovincial. 


Mrs. Bryden: But the one particular area 
that is exclusively within provincial jurisdic- 
tion is this question of the pricing practices 
of the oil companies vis-a-vis the dealers. 
They, I think, have some very serious com- 
plaints that I would like to see the commis- 
sion instructed to study very carefully. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As you know, the Min- 
ister of Consumer and Commercial Relations 
and I met with representatives of the On- 
tario Retail Gasoline and Automotive Service 
Association about two weeks ago. He received 
from them a brief which contained a variety 
cf alternative solutions to the problems as they 
see them. We undertook to review the brief 
within our two respective ministries and to 
get back together. I'm hoping the minister 
and I can get together within the next week— 
I'm here for the next few days and then I’m 
in the House Thursday with a bill, so it might 
be the end of the week or the first of next 
week—to see what we can do before the com- 
missioner finalizes the second page of his 
report. 


I asked ‘Mr. Pinnington and Mr. Clendining 
to meet with the royal commission. They 
might want to just comment on the discus- 
sions with the royal commissioner and_ his 
plans for this phase two of his hearings. 


Mr. Pinnington: Yes, I had indicated that 
the commissioner intends to cover the prov- 
ince and this was the detail of our discussion: 
that he would make himself available in vari- 
ous centres around the province. If it’s the 
adequacy of the terms of reference that we 
are going back to here, I think I'd only sug- 
gest that in drawing up the terms of refer- 
ence there was some effort not to be too 
specific. We were afraid of being overly re- 
strictive; and certainly in the commissioners 
examination of items a and b during the first 
phase there was an abundance of detail pro- 
vided. I wouldn’t suggest in any way that the 
terms of reference restricted his reception or 
examination of detail; and with respect to c 
and d I wouldn’t personally see any particu- 


lar restriction on him. I think he has a eer 
deal of ground that he is free to cover there. 


Mrs. Bryden: Just one final question, Mr. 
Minister, would you be willing to urge the 
commission to make public all the documents 
it has received from the oil companies, as 
well as its own documents on which the deci- 
sions were based? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell; I’ve raised that specific 
question with the commissioner too, at a 
separate meeting. As I understand it, before 
he completes the work of his commission he 
is going to review those documents with the 
view to determining which, if any, he feels 
can be released. After the work of the com- 
mission is completed they are to be sealed 
and sent to the provincial archivist. It’s then 
up to the ‘Attorney General to determine 
whether they can be released. But he is go- 
ing to review them before he finishes. 


I should also add that he has indicated to 
me by way of a letter about two or three 
weeks ago—here again I expressed some con- 
cern to him—that he does not at this point 
foresee the need for any in-camera hearings 
in phase two of his work. 


Mrs. Bryden: But wouldn’t the documents 
be useful for people preparing the briefs for 
the second phase? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They dealt with inven- 
tories in bulk, they dealt with inventories on 
hand in September and he indicates that 
nothing he was given in any way materially 
affected his conclusions. 


Mrs. Bryden: ‘Is he worried that they might 
reveal some pricing information between the 
companies? 


Mr. Pinnington: His concern was with the 
Combines Investigation Act. By publishing 
the numbers that he had received he might, 
in a way, be telegraphing future price intent 
and therefore would be leading the industry 
to the level of pricing; that’s where his con- 
cern lay. 


You raised the question of the statistical 
base that was employed. Statistics Canada 
does provide a very adequate breakdown of 
petroleum products by province; and in fact 
the commissioner was able to confirm all of 
the statistics on an accumulative basis from 
the companies to match the totals from Statis- 
tics Canada, so it was a very adequate check. 


[3:30] 
Mrs. Bryden: On the inventories? 


Mr. Pinnington: Yes, very much so in fact. 
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Mrs. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Makarchuk. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, Mr. Chairman. J think 
the first point of concern here is that it was 
alluded to in press reports that if there was 
an element of price fixing involved the com- 
panies could possibly be prosecuted under the 
federal Combines Investigation Act. It seems 
to me the province is privy to this information. 
What justification is there for the province, in 
a sense, to become an accessory to a price- 
fixing combination and not do anything 
about it? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As Mr. Pinnington has 
said, the commissioner at no point suggested 
there was price fixing. What he was saying is 
that he didn’t want to become a party to price 
fixing by signalling other people in the in- 
dustry about how one company deals with 
particular products or the problems that they 
have. 


I had heard the thought expressed on a 
number of occasions that there was a prob- 
lem. It was at that point I asked my colleague 
to contact the federal minister to tell me 
whether there was a problem with the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. The short answer, as 
I recall it, was: “Unless there was some collu- 
sion there was nothing to be afraid of in 
regard to that legislation.” 


Mr. Makarchuk: Why would the informa- 
tion then be kept secret if there is nothing to 
be afraid of? Obviously the commissioner has 
the information, and I would presume that 
it’s available to you, because the commissioner 
is— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, it’s a royal commis- 
sion which operates independent of the gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You have no access to it? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I haven’t got that in- 
formation. We have Statistics Canada infor- 
mation on inventories. They come out on the 
10th of each month. We get those regularly, 
of course. 


But I repeat that the commissioner felt he 
could be, in a sense, abetting price fixing by 
signalling to the whole of the industry the 
pricing policies of all of the companies, and in 
effect bringing about a form of price fixing. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But surely in a case such 
as this you could, if you wanted to, by chang- 
ing your terms of reference or whatever it is, 
lay your hands on that information? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The commissioner is 
operating under the Public Inquiries Act. 


Under that Act any person—that is, an indi- 
vidual or a corporate person — appearing be- 
fore an inquiry has the right to ask for cer- 
tain evidence to be heard in camera. What is 
the section of the Public Inquiries Act? 


Mr. Scott: I think it is intimate and finan- 
cial information. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: All right, whatever the 
section is anyway. The commissioner has dis- 
cretion later on to determine whether it 
should be released. That’s what I already indi- 
cated he’s going to do before he finishes his 
work, review the information he was given 
in camera to determine whether in his opin- 
ion he can release that information without 
making himself party to a form of price fix- 
ing by signalling intentions of one company 
to the rest of the industry and assisting in 
uniform pricing policies. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What puzzles and con- 
cerns me is the matter of prices of the oil 
companies. The only reason the commissioner 
gave on the increase in prices is the fact the 
inventory would be used up and the new in- 
ventory would be higher, therefore you should 
pay more for it. 

I am sure it exists in his mind, or some- 
where in the industry's mind, what their 
return of profit should be or what the total 
profit should be; return on investment an! so 
forth. We have no indication whether what 
the oil companies are going to make, before 
the freeze and after the freeze, is a justifi- 
able amount or not. 


In effect you've accepted that decision 
without question, as far as I can make out. 
Have you really looked at the profits of the 
oil companies related to investment; related 
to their total profits; related to the profits they 
make on other aspects of their operation, such 
as byproducts and so forth? Why do vou feel 
that that figure of 5.4 was a justifiable figure? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I take it you've read 
the report. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’ve gone through it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You've gone through 
the report? I hope you read it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not in great detzil. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The two things the 
commissioner was asked to deal with were 
the question of inventories and when in- 
ventories would run out. He indicated at the 
time of the filing of the report with the gov- 
ernment that that point had already passed. 
Because of the $1.50 per bbl increase in the 
price of crude oil imposed by the federal 
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government on June 23, in the then Min- 
ister of Finance’s budget, there should be 
4.6 cents additional for the cost of crude; 
0.2 cents being an amount to finance the 
extra cost of crude inventories and 0.6 cents 
an increase in the federal sales tax on gaso- 
line, it has gone from 3.3 cents to 3.9 cents. 
So it’s based on the information in his report 
that we allowed the 5.4 cents. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well it still doesn’t tell 
me anything, and I don’t think it tells any- 
body for that matter. If the oil companies 
are making x number of dollars before the 
freeze, what is there to say that wasn’t an 
adequate amount of money they were making 
at that time? Why do you have to give them 
that 5.4 cents increase? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Because their basic 
costs—the basic cost of crude over which 
we have no control— 


Mr. Makarchuk: I realize that; that is not 
the point I'm arguing. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But it’s a very import- 
ant point. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well it is an important 
point all right; and it depends whether you 
are the oil company or the consumer. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell; Or a producing prov- 
ince or a consuming province. I mean Sas- 
katchewan supported the increase, I remind 
you, and BC. 


Mr. Makarchuk: And in this case, I sup- 
pose, if the money was going to the Province 
of Alberta, if the taxpayer of Alberta was 
benefiting from it, then perhaps we may look 
at it in a different light. But I can’t see this 
is the case right here. What I can’t find out— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry what was that 
point? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m saying of the extra 
5.6 cents, whatever it is, some went to the 
federal government and some went to the 
government of Alberta. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well the rough cal- 
culations we have made, Mr. Makarchuk, are 
that of the 5.4 cents, we know that 0.6 cents 
is going to the federal government as in- 
crease in sales tax and of the remaining 4.8 
cents, roughly 3.8 cents of 4 cents—there- 
abouts, I saw some rough calculation in the 
week—is going to the governments of the 
producing provinces and to the federal gov- 
ernment in royalties and corporate taxes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Those are the figures that 
were given by the oil companies or— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Those are the figures 
we have worked up in our own ministry, 
based on what we know of the royalty rates 
and the corporate tax rates of the govern- 
ments of the producing provinces and the 
government of Canada. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well is there any section 
or any part of your ministry that really looks 
at the profits of the oil companies, and 
perhaps somewhere says: “Enough is enough. 
We think youre making an adequate sum’? 
When yow’re dealing with things like energy, 
that are important to people in the prov- 
ince there comes a point when, “enough is 
enough.” 


If were going to slice the pie there has 
to be a reallocation of funds. Perhaps you 
should make that reallocation and pass it on 
to the consumer. But is there any reason to 
pass on more to the oil company? Any justifi- 
able reason? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, I think this is 
somewhat related to the question raised by 
your colleague the member for Beaches- 
Woodbine (Mrs. Bryden). You’re talking about 
a national industry, most of the elements of 
which are beyond the Province of Ontario. 


To date, aside from the controls in the 
federal government’s anti-inflation programme 
on prices and profits, there have not been 
controls on the profits of any industry except 
those in a monopolistic situation; such as gas 
distributors, for instance, in the Province 
of Ontario, over whom we do have complete 
control—although there again we don’t have 
control over TransCanada Pipe Lines, they 
are regulated by the federal government. We 
don’t have control over the city-gate prices 
because they’re set by the federal govern- 
ment, so that’s not entirely within our power 
either. 


We do monitor profits, but I would suggest 
to you, to get at what I think you’re wanting 
to tackle, this has to be looked at on a 
national level; we need to look at the whole 
petroleum industry. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I understand that if you 
have to control this certainly the federal 
government is in the much better position 
than you are. But at the same time it seems 
to me that within your own ministry you 
should have some figures, some indication of 
what the oil companies are making, on what 
portion and so on. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We do, we do. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: And also some indication 
of their return on investment and so on. Are 
you prepared to make those figures public? 
Do you have them somewhere within the 
workings of your department? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I said, we do mon- 
itor the profits. I asked for some material in 
the summer—this is taken from _ Statistics 
Canada and quarterly reports, I believe— 
Imperial Oil, after-tax profits down 11.7 per 
cent in comparable periods of 1975 and 1974; 
Gulf, up 2.9 per cent; Shell, no growth, no 
decline, flat; BP, off 7.7 per cent; Texaco, off 
4.1 per cent. I don’t have Sun or Fina. But 
that gives you some idea. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Suppose somebody asked 
you, “What can your department do in terms 
of trying to economize on the cost of gaso- 
line?” And suppose you set your people to 
work to see where we can chop it down: 
Would you be able to carry out that kind of 
a project.? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not alone, no. Again I 
come back to my basic point that the prov- 
inces can only go so far. When you are deal- 
ing with a situation where the price of the 
basic feedstock, namely crude oil, basically 
is set in the House of Commons and in 
government house at Edmonton, once the 
initial arguments are over with and we have 
stated our case against those increases, then 
there is nothing we can do. 


Because the federal government has served 
notice that it intends to force the price of 
crude oil up to world prices over the next 
few years, which would mean putting it up 
about 50 per cent more than it is right now, 
it is a matter of trying to come up with a 
system to ensure that temporary freezes no 
longer have to be brought in, that we have 
a formula that can be applied year by year 
against the inventories on hand on the date 
the prices go up and that, using that formula— 
and this is what the commissioner says he is 
going to give us when he is finished—we can 
ensure that lower-priced crude is used up be- 
fore consumers start to pay for the higher- 
priced crude. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But surely, if you are 
going to state your case to the federal govern- 
ment, you would have to have some set of 
figures or some knowledge of what the heck 
is going on in the industry? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you were seriously con- 
cerned about trying to bring energy costs to 
the lowest possible level, and if you had 
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these figures, then you could go to the federal 
conferences—and you could use the media 
and everything else—to point out that the 
federal government is wrong and that the 
federal government is allowing the oil com- 
panies to rip off the consumers—if that is the 
case. But you can't do those things unless 
you have the figures, and it seems to me at 
this time that you really do not have them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Has anybody here got 
a collection of the papers we tabled at the 
federal-provincial conference? No? Well, I 
will get you a set of those, in which we did 
deal with such things as exploration costs, the 
actual exploration and the breakdown of 
where the money was going. 


For instance, in 1974 the arguments put 
forward were that the increase from $3.80 to 
$6.50 a barrel was needed to increase explora- 
tion and development in the country. We 
were able to show that in fact 95 per cent, 
I believe, of the revenue generated by those 
increases ended up in the hands of the 
federal government and of the governments of 
the producing provinces, primarily Alberta. 
We were also able to show—it was common 
knowledge in fact—that exploration was off, 
not up. These two things in particular added 
to what we saw as the inflationary effect on 
the Province of Ontario. And the potential 
loss of jobs and income in Ontario formed 
the basis for our opposition to the increase 
proposed by the federal government, namely 


from $6.50 to $8. 


We were aided in our position by the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, the Province of Nova 
Scotia and the Province of Manitoba. But all 
of the other provinces, including Saskatche- 
wan, British Columbia and Alberta opposed 
us; and the federal government, under the 
Petroleum Administration Act, imposed the 
No. 8 level effective 12:01 a.m. July 1. 


[3:45] 


Mr. Makarchuk: When you examine these 
things, do you examine the cost of the by- 
products from industry, the effect they have 
on your manufacturing industries, like fiber- 
glass, plastics and so on? Is that part of your 
examination? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This we did with 
Treasury. We did do some work on the 
model they have of the Ontario economy. 
Who would like to comment on that? I will 
ask Mr. Thacker to comment. 


Mr. Thacker: The Ministry of Treasury 
and Economics did do a macro-economic pro- 
jection of the impact on the economy of the 
price increases of oil and gas. I don’t have 
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the figures with me, but they indicated what 
the effect would be, per dollar increase in 
oil, on unemployment and economic growth. 
I guess those are the two major factors. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you examine specifics in 
terms of, say, glycol; why did it go up? Fiber- 
glass resin; why did it go up? What is the 
reason for those increases? 


Mr. Thacker: I think Paul Pinnington prob- 
ably should speak to the products such as 
ethlyene glycol. The analysis that Treasury 
and Economics would have done would have 
been on what is called a macro level. It 
would not have looked at individual petro- 
leum products or energy intensive products. 
They would have done a superficial analysis 
of larger sectors of the economy. 

It is possible to analyse an individual 
product such as anti-freeze and see what per- 
centage of the total cost is energy and do, as 
I say, a detailed analysis to see, given an 
increase in a petroleum product, what the 
corresponding increase in the product itself 
should be. Now I don’t know that that has 
been done. Do you know, Paul? 


Mr. Makarchuk: But that doesn’t tell me 
why there was any justifiable reason for the 
increase in price then, does it? All you say is: 
“The price has gone up. It has a certain 
follow-on effect on all other aspects of indus- 
try and the economy. Accept it, that is what 
happens.” But surely, you want to get to the 
initial question; is there a reason for that 
increase? Is this a justifiable increase? Have 
you examined that portion? 


Mr. Thacker: There is an increase. The 
size of the increase, I don’t think I am pre- 
pared to speak to. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Sorry. Are you talking 
about the increase in crude? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No. I am talking about 
the refinery byproducts in terms of glycol, 
fiberglass resin and stuff like that. Stuff that 
goes into plastics. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Paul, can you comment 
on some of the byproduct costs? 


Mr. Pennington: That particular study did 
not, in fact, to the best of my knowledge, 
examine any of the detail of the cracking of 
naphtha to produce ethylene, which is a pre- 
cursor of ethylene glycol. I believe there 
was certainly some work done with respect 
to the Petrosar operation and an establishment 
there of what the increase in crude relative 


to:the portion of the barrel they would sub- 
sequently employ in their operation. But the 
specific answer to the question have we 
examined the incremental costs by specific 
petrochemicals is no. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Why not? Why was there 
no examination of these costs? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: For one we are into an 
area which basically comes under Consumer 
and Commercial Relations—that is product 
pricing, consumer product pricing. The Trea- 
sury did do a study of the glass industry, since 
it is one of the few which must use natural 
gas in its production work. But in general 
we are basically off into an area which is 
outside this ministry’s mandate. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Surely, when you are 
examining the profits, if you are examining 
the profits of the oil companies this is a 
matter that should be of some concern to 
you, that they make so much profit on straight 
energy and also on producing items. They 
certainly make profits on other things, which 
goes to add up to the total profit of the 
firms involved in these things. Don’t you 
think there are some valid reasons for ex- 
amining the whole aspect of this thing, the 
whole profit picture of these companies? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the hon. mem- 
ber will find that under the anti-inflation pro- 
gramme of the federal government, they will 
come under scrutiny by the jurisdiction which 
has the authority, namely the federal govern- 
ment. Where we have involved ourselves is 
in the question of the basic cost and how 
that money is distributed. We think that far 
too much is going into government coffers 
and not enough is going back into the field, 
into exploration and development. 


We have said that if the federal govern- 
ment wants to pursue this line of forcing up 
prices to do these two things—one, effect con- 
servation; two, to effect greater exploration 
and development—then perhaps they should 
look at things like excess profits taxes and 
that sort of thing, leaving the monew raised 
by the increases in the hands of the com- 
panies and using such financial measures to 
ensure the money does in fact get back into 
the field. That has been our involvement. 


The Ministry of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations does get involved with the question 
of product pricing. For instance, the legisla- 
tion, Bill 188, which brought about the freeze 
on petroleum product pricing was not an 
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energy bill. It was a Consumer and Commer- 
cial Relations’ bill, because that is their man- 
date. Our mandate has to do with supply, 
and advising the government on questions of 
supply; and on pricing for the basic energy 
stock—crude oil, natural gas; and on overall 
impact. When you start getting into individual 
product pricing then you are moving away 
from this ministry. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Surely if you are going to 
be fair in terms of both the company and the 
consumer, and pricing is what you are con- 
cerned about—as you say you are—then you 
would look to see what other incomes they 
have from other byproducts, because that 
goes into the same barrel in the end. 


Mr. Pinnington: Might I add some perspec- 
tive to that energy barrel. The petrochemical 
industry, per se, consumes something less 
than six per cent of the total energy barrel. J 
believe the number for 1975 is 5.6 per cent 
of the energy barrel. 


The principals in the chemical industry to 
which you refer, such as the plastics poly- 
ethylene, polypropylene and the other chem- 
icals, ethyleneoxide, glycol, these varicus 
items are really outside—not exclusively but 
generally—the oil companies. The marketing 
of that type of thing lies with Dow, Du 
Pont, Union Carbide, Polymer Corp., those 
types of firms. It is a misconception to assume 
that all of that secondary industry relates 
to the petroleum industry. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I didn’t say that all of 
it related to petroleum. My concern here is 
that obviously your ministry has not under- 
taken any kind of studies. You have no idea 
of what they make on the byproducts; how it 
relates to the increases in costs on byproducts; 
whether they are related in any way or not 
and whether the total net profit of the 
petroleum companies is related in any way 
to the byproducts or not. 


These byproducts do come from the re- 
fineries. They are fed to, say Dow, which in 
turn feeds them to some other firm or makes 
them into plastics or chemicals. But there is 
still a flow of money from the consumer 
to Dow to the oil companies, which doesn’t 
seem to enter in your analysis of the profit 
situation of the oil companies. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Again, with respect, I 
think you are asking the same question again. 
When we start talking about specific prod- 
ucts, then we are moving outside of the man- 
date and the role of the Ministry of Energy. 
Our function is to advise the government, I 
repeat again, on supply, on the pricing of the 
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basic stocks—namely crude oil and gas; and 
on negotiations with the federal government 
and with the other provincial governments; 
and on the overall impact on the province 
and on the country. With respect, I say again, 
when you start getting into individual prod- 
ucts, you are talking about our own Min- 
istry of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions and you start getting into, I suppose, 
the federal department of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs. 


Mr. Mankarchuk: But you still say you are 
involved in pricing of the product. This is 
the point and when you— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To the extent that our 
basic—again, we look at the overall impact, 
environmental as well. When you are talking 
about pricing, we are looking at the overall 
impact on the province. We have our own 
people, such as Mr. Thacker and others who 
are economists, working with the Treasury, 
who have the model of the Ontario economy 
and who work up the various impacts de- 
pending on which pricing orders you want to 
use. 

We were able to go to the federal-provin- 
cial conference saying what the impact was 
per $1 a barrel of crude oil, how much it 
was for every 10 cents or 25 cents increase 
in natural gas, and the overall impact on. the 
province. Our mandate in this ministry is not 
to examine it in terms of individual indus- 
tries, glass—that was, as mentioned, done by 
TEIGA—or glycol or whatever else. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am not sure whether the 
minister doesn’t understand me or evades me. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: [ am just wondering 
the same thing. a 


Mr. Makarchuk: If I were concerned about 
pricing—and I am concerned about pricing 
of energy costs in the Province of Ontario— 
and I know I have a certain group of com- 
panies supplying this to the: consumer in 
Ontario, I would look very closely :at) the 
total amount of profit they make, They don’t 
necessarily make it all on selling gasoline. 
They make it on running gas stations; ‘they 
make it on selling tires and batteries and 
everything else. They also make it on selling 
byproducts which go into the manufactur- 
ing sector.of the Ontario economy. Surely, 
if you are concerned, if the intent is to try 
to keep the costs low for the consumer and 
you are concerned about pricing—which ‘you 
say you are—you would have to look at the 
total profit picture of the company. You 
don’t just isolate yourself and say “We are 
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dealing with this particular aspect. We are 
just dealing with gasoline and fuel oil” and 
forget about everything else. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: All right, but it still 
all comes back to the question of the cost 
of a barrel of crude oil and the cost of an 
mef of natural gas. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but you don’t— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That 
address ourselves to— 


is what we 


Mr. Makarchuk: Sure, you address your- 
self to the costs. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —excuse me, when we 
deal with the federal government and with 
the other provincial governments, particularly 
the governments of the producing provinces. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Why don’t you address 
yourself also to what can be done with that 
barrel of crude oil as well at the other end? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Because that is not 
our mandate. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In that case, I would say 
you are really not quite responsible to the 
people of Ontario in terms of trying to pro- 
vide for them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You may say that 
you have motives for saying that. 


Mr..Makarchuk: Certainly I have, and I 
have reasons, I think, as well. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Where we leave off, 
other ministries pick up. Consumer and Com- 
mercial— 


Mr. Makarchuk: You haven’t got a single 
ministry. You said earlier the federal prices 
and wage people are going to look after 
that. Do you have faith in that? I don’t 
think anybody else here has faith that they 
are going to look at these things and ex- 
amine the situation or the pricing of the 
byproducts. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You are missing—all 
right, just a moment. They have indicated 
they will control; the guidelines will apply 
to individual products. What I indicated was 
that where we leave off as far as any pro- 
vincial jurisdiction or control is concerned, 
other ministries like Consumer and Commer- 
cial Relations and the Treasury pick up. 


Mr. Johnson: This is in relation to the 
Bradley Junction corridor, 


Interjection. 


Mr. Johnson: The Grey county hydro cor- 
ridor committee’s concern seems to be that 
in some instances the gravel roads will be 
built underneath the multiple line system 
and that if these roads are built they will 
block the fields in such a way the farmers 
will be unable to use them. There are con- 
flicting statements; one member states that 
the roads will be built and others state that 
they will not. Will they be built or not? 
[4:00] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Is Mr. Frame here? 
I don’t believe, subject to what Mr. Frame 
can advise, they have plans to build any sys- 
tem of gravel roads. What are they suggest- 
ing—the length of the corridor? 


Mr. Johnson: Yes, this is the statement 
made in one of the briefs that has been 
presented by the Grey county hydro corridor 
committee. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh, is that the one 
that was presented in Hanover in August, 
1974? 


Mr. Johnson: No, this is dated Oct. 31. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: All right. I don’t be- 
lieve they have plans for any such a system— 
the length of the corridor, no, But here is 
Mr. Frame. Would you like to restate the 
question for him? 


Mr. Johnson: This is in relation to the Grey 
county hydro corridor committee and with 
Bradley Junction. A statement was made 
that gravel roads on corridors would be 
built on the multiple line system—the way 
the corridors were going through that there 
would be gravel roads built underneath them 
—to service them? 


Mr. Frame: I am not familiar with the 
report. Excuse me—what report is it from? 


Mr. Johnson: It is dated Oct. 31, 1975—the 
Grey county hydro corridor committee. I 
would be glad to present it to you after if 
you like. There are about a dozen questions. 
The one concern they had was that if the 
roads were built, they would block off the 
fields, making it impossible to make any use 
of them except for pasture. 


Mr. Frame: Does the report refer to roads 
for purpose of constructing the corridor or 
normal county or township roads? 


Mr. Johnson: No, not county roads—roads 
through the fields. 


Mr. Frame: For construction of the corri- 
dor? 
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Mr. Johnson: Yes, but not actually con- 
struction roads. 


Mr. Frame: When Hydro constructs these 
corridors, the procedure used as much as 
possible is to come down to the corridors 
from township roads—which might normally 
be a mile and a quarter apart, as you know. 
Because of the geography and some restric- 
tions, they do have to obtain permission or 
access from an owner to put in a construc- 
tion road into the corridor, across a field or 
down a farm lane or down an expanded farm 
lane. They try to put in these—what amounts 
to temporary roads—as easily as they can 
without damaging crops—or let’s say damag- 
ing crops as little as possible. The road then 
can be left in. When the construction is 
finished, Hydro undertakes to try and revamp 
the field or the farm as much as they can. 
But I think they have said they would co- 
operate with the farmer or the owner of the 
land and leave in the construction roads if 
that was desired. 


Mr. Johnson: This is the concern; especially 
if gravel roads are to be built diagonally 
through their fields, and they feel that the 
roads will be left in. This is not a policy 
of Hydro? 


Mr. Frame: The thing that is happening 
here is that Hydro has conducted since about 
May of this year a number of planning 
seminars with groups. They held these semi- 
nars in Orangeville and they met with various 
farm groups and environmental groups. 
They've been trying, in effect, to feel their 
way and get the feelings of the farmers and 
the naturalists, and the environmentalists and 
all the people who are concerned with the 
construction of these corridors, and the people 
who have an impact on it. The wrapup 
meeting of these seminars, which were held 
between May and August of this year, was 
last Wednesday, Nov. 12, in Toronto. About 
30 different organizations had representation 
at these seminars. They have come out with 
a report, and Hydro will make a copy avail- 
able to you, of concerns by the various 
farm groups. That was one of them. Con- 
struction roads on farm property and how 
they should be handled and how they should 
be left is one of the quite serious concerns. 
There are a number of others. 


The whole report that has just been pre- 
sented to the Ontario Hydro board of direc- 
tors is in a printed form and is being pre- 
sented to all of the organizations which took 
part of the seminars, so they can present it 
to their executive. I am sure it is available 


to the public and available to you. You will 
find that a lot of concerns were expressed, of 
which Hydro has expressed its intent to take 
note. They will take note of all the concerns 
and co-operate fully with farmers, farm or- 
ganizations, environmental organizations, peo- 
ple like the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 
anglers and hunters. There are quite a few 
organizations which have been involved in 
this. Construction roads will be left in if the 
farmer desires it, if that was the question. 


Mr. Johnson: One other question: Is ade- 
quate compensation paid in the event of a 
tile drainage system that is disrupted by 
towers being installed? 


Mr. Frame: Yes, the existing tile drainage 
system is one of the factors taken into con- 
sideration for compensation. Very definitely. 


Mr. Eaton: Are damaged systems to be 
replaced so that they are workable, and not 
just compensated for? 


Mr. Frame: If they are damaged, I think 
there has to be compensation for replace- 
ment. 


Mr. Eaton: But are they to be replaced 
so they work and not just left destroyed but 
paid for? 


Mr. Frame: Hydro has expressed its intent 
to compensate the farmer fully for any dam- 
age done during construction. 


Mr, Eaton: That wasn’t the question. Are 
the drains to be left in workable condition 
or not? 


Mr. Frame: I think it would be up to the 
farmer. He will be compensated fully for any 
replacement necessary. If the farmer wants 
Hydro to replace drains that have obviously 
been damaged, Hydro will replace them. The 
farmer may decide that he doesn’t want the 
drain replaced but will take the cash instead. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Your last question, Mr. 
Johnson, was on compensation. I am sorry, 
I was writing a note to Mr. Miller and I 
missed it, 


Mr. Johnson: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Was this on drains for 
the right of way itself? 


Mr. Johnson: Compensation for the tower, 
I assume, is only natural, but in some cases 
it could be quite extensive for tile drainage. 
There is one mention here of $75 being paid 
for a tower and it cost $2,700 to repair his 
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tile system. This 
aggerated. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When was he paid 
$75? That was a long time ago. 


Mr. Frame: Originally back around 1910 
when Hydro started building transmission 
lines, it was $25 a tower. It went up to $50 
and $75 and for many years it was $100 a 
tower—a single payment, forever. 


could be slightly ex- 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When did it go up to 
$50? 


Mr. Frame: It went up to $100, I think, in 
the 1930s at some time, or maybe about 1940. 
It went from $25 to $100 over a period of 
years. But for many years it was $100 per 
tower. That policy changed radically about 
five years ago, and then there was another 
major revision in the policy one year ago. 
About five years ago the compensation method 
was changed so that the dollars involved were 
based upon the value per acre of land. One 
year ago the compensation policy was chang- 
ed very radically so that the farmer was 
given three basic options—the outright pur- 
chase of the land or leasing of the land to 
Hydro, and under that he had two options. 
He could take a lifetime lease for a given 
amount or a five-year lease renewable. Every 
five years the lease would be renewed at the 
up-to-date land value. 


So the farmer now has his choice of meth- 
ods of compensation. He’s compensated on 
very up-to-date land values. If there is a dis- 
pute about the value of the land there are 
provisions for it to go to the Land Compen- 
sation Board so an independent body decides 
upon the value involved. The $75 per tower 
is long gone, long ago. It was a figure a few 
years ago. 


Mr. Johnson: I should just say, too, Mr. 
Frame mentions the question of the Land 
Compensation Board. There was an amend- 
ment that the then Attorney General put 
through in the spring, and I think it has met 
with general approval among the farming 
community, because previously if there was 
no negotiated settlement they had to go 
through all the fuss, muss, expense and so 
forth of expropriations. Now, if they can’t ar- 
rive at a settlement they just go straight to 
the board without the extra problems that 
were previously associated with anything that 
went before that tribunal. Some of the rural 
members nod their heads—I understand it’s 
met with fairly universal approval of the 
farming community. ‘Certainly the federation 
has indicated to us that it’s much happier with 
this system than what existed before. 


Mr. Frame: I might also say that the farm- 
er also has the option of leasing back from 
Hydro the land he has sold them, for $1 an 
acre per year, plus taxes. He has some restric- 
tions on what he can do under the towers, as 
you know, and he has some problems working 
around them, but the standard rental rate for 
Hydro to lease the land back to the farmer 
is $1 an acre per year, just a nominal amount 
to close the contract, plus the taxes being 
charged by the local township. 


Mr. Johnson: How much acreage would a 
tower take? 


Mr. Frame: On 100 acres, what they call a 
square 100, I think the maximum a farmer 
is losing on any 500kv transmission line is 12 
acres. 


Mr. Johnson: Twelve acres. 


Mr. Frame: Yes, 12 acres on a 250ft width, 
where on a 100-acre plot he could have three 
towers and they re 900ft apart. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t think you 
understood his question. Twelve acres is the 
area of the right of way. I think what Mr. 
Johnston was asking was how much is lost 
under the towers themselves. So three towers 
are what, about 400 sq ft taken up by each 
tower? 


Mr. Frame: About 20ft by 20ft is the basic 
tower—about 400 sq ft. | 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: So 1,200 sq ft, or one- 
twelfth of an acre, roughly. 


Mr. Johnson: So he would lose very little 
in acreage, in production. 


Mr. Frame: Right. Of course, he has some 
difficulties. With the type of farm machinery 
these days, he can’t work around the tower 
as easily as if the tower wasn’t there, and he 
has some restrictions on— 


Mr. Lewis: Boy, you make it sound so 
virtuous and generous and friendly of Ontario 
Hydro; and the farmers have to bully them, 
kicking and screaming, into behaving in a 
humane way. ;, 


_ Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t think I should 
let that go. 3 


Mr. Lewis: What do you mean? There are 
members of the opposition side—I see them in 
front of and beside me—who have ‘been to 
farmers’ meetings cver the last two or three 
years where they raise the roof about Hydro’s 
behaviour. It’s only because of the farmers 
meeting that Hydro finally came to its. senses. 
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You can understand the Grey county group 
and any other group being apprehensive in 
its dealings with Ontario Hydro, because 
Hydro has been such a bull-headed mono- 
lithic kind of corporation. Good grief, it’s all 
such sweetness and light; these fatuous 
s.o.bs, 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think it’s probably 
more accurate to say, Mr. Chairman—and if 
Mr. Lewis wants to direct those kinds of 
comments at me, fine. I’m paid to do it, my 
staff aren’t. 


Mr. Lewis: Not at you; at Ontario Hydro. 
Good lord, have you become an apologist for 
Hydro too? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am telling you, sir, 
that these people work for me as the Minister 
of Energy and they don’t have to take that 
kind of comment from anybody. 


Mr. Lewis: Well, they're taking it, that’s 
just tough. What do you mean they don’t 
have to take that kind of comment? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m talking about the 
people in my ministry. 


Mr. Lewis: Well, what am I saying? That 
the person in your ministry who is reporting 
is talking as though Hydro bends over back- 
wards for the farm community in the trans- 
mission corridors which it erects, and Ontario 
Hydro’s record on transmission corridors, as 
members around these tables can tell you, 
chapter and verse, has been horrendous. 
That’s why there have been all these prob- 
lems. Good grief. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think it is fair to 
say that we have made a great deal of 
progress. 


Mr. Lewis: 
progress, 


Yes, we have made some 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: A great deal of prog- 
ress, compared to any other jurisidiction— 
when you look at the processes we have gone 
through in the province, with such bodies 
as the Solandt commission and, now, with the 
Porter commission looking at the future gen- 
eration programme—compared to any juris- 
diction you care to choose, sir. 


[4:15] 
Mr. Lewis: That may be. 


Mr, Eaton: It has been a real struggle 
having gone through the Federation of Agri- 


culture— 
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Mr. Lewis: Do you hear that, from the 
man who should have been Minister of Agri- 
culture? Do you hear that? Listen to him. 
He will tell you about what they do to 
farmers’ land. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to inform the 
committee that the following speakers have 
indicated they wish to speak. 


Mr. Lewis: My apology. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt, Mr. Wildman, 
Mr. Spence and Mr, Makarchuk. Mr. Gaunt. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
echo what has been said in the past few 
moments. As one who has been deeply in- 
volved in these things and affected—my peo- 
ple were affected in a substantial way by 
Ontario Hydro because Douglas Point hap- 
pens to be in my riding and the problems 
that we have had have rippled all the way 
down, through Mr. Johnson’s riding and Mr. 
McCague’s riding and quite a number of 
ridings. 

Certainly it has been a very tough busi- 
ness. It has been not merely a question of 
pwling teeth with the Ontario Hydro; much 
tougher than that. We have made some prog- 
ress, I must admit, but I think we are still a 
piece off. I think that it is to be hoped that 
more progress can be made, because there’s 
an area there that still needs to be corrected. 


Let me deal specifically with the Bradley- 
Georgetown power corridor, because that has 
been the subject of discussion latterly and I 
believe it has been raised a number of times 
previously. I think the minister indicated in 
response to a question posed by Mr. McCague 
that he was waiting for the environmental 
hearing officers’ report before any further 
action would be taken with respect to the 
Bradley-Georgetown power corridor problem. 


May I ask you, Mr. Minister, when you 
expect that report? Are we talking about 
weeks or are we talking about months, or 
whatP 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am seeing the chair- 
man of the board tomorrow morning at 8:30 
and I would expect to have that report very 
soon. 


Mr. Gaunt: Within the next two weeks or 
a month? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It depends on what he 
tells me tomorrow morning. I understand 
that they have virtually finished all their 
work. He has asked to see me and I am 
seeing him at 8:80 in the morning. 
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Mr. Gaunt: The question may be some- 
what academic, but what do you do in the 
event that the hearing officer recommends an 
alternative route? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Then we take it under 
consideration. There has not been an order in 
council passed for that portion of that route, 
to my recollection. I assume that once the 
report has been released, there will be further 
comments made and then we would come to 
some final determination. 


Mr. Gaunt: With regard to one of the 
points that was central to the argument put 
forward by several of the groups involved in 
that particular corridor, do you feel that the 
study under the terms of reference given to 
the Environmental ‘Hearing Board to study 
the route from Colbeck to Limehouse is a 
fair one, in the sense that if they recommend 
a change it would almost be impossible to 
change it, because the line up the route is 
already committed? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Where would it be 
impossible to change it? 


Mr. Gaunt: You are only studying part of 
the line. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To Colbeck the line 
follows an existing right of way. Colbeck to 
Limehouse is a new section. It is a new 
crossing of the escarpment that was dealt 
with by Dr. Solandt in his first study—the 
Nanticoke to Pickering situation. It can be 
changed. I don’t see why you think it can’t 
be changed from what was recommended 
before. 


Mr. Gaunt: My point is this. Once you 
have a part of the line committed, it makes 
it very difficult to redirect another part of the 
line. You don’t feel that that is the case? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. Otherwise we 
wouldn’t have said anything to the Environ- 
mental Hearing Board. 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, I think the Environ- 
mental Hearing Board— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As of June 7 you 
thought it was a good idea. 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, at least we made some 
progress and to that extent I thought it was 
a good idea. But, if you had been reading my 
speeches previously, you would recognize 
that what you did in that step wasn’t entirely 
the whole matter in terms of what I had been 


asking for and what a lot of other people had 
been asking for. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh, I realize. I think 
I indicated the reasons why I couldn’t go as 
far as some people asked—the main one be- 
ing the question of power being locked in at 
Bruce and the costs to the people of Ontario 
of having that power locked in. It’s a ques- 
tion of time and money. 


Mr. Gaunt: I recognize the arguments and 
I know that you put them forward at that 
time. As I understand it— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am very sympathetic 
to this kind of problem, having spent some 
years, when I was very young, on a farm. 
More recently, before my father passed away 
a year ago, they lived on a farm north of 
Belleville. It was proposed by Hydro and 
confirmed by the Solandt commission that the 
farm would be crossed on the diagonal, from 
the southeast corner to the northwest corner, 
by a 500kv corridor. So I have some per- 
sonal experience with the problem myself. 


Mr. Reed: Is that one going through too? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is an interminis- 
terial task force reviewing the comments on 
the Solandt report and we hope to finalize 
that very soon. 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t want to prolong the 
thing but I think the hearings certainly in- 
dicated that in terms of alternative routes 
there were routes available which would not 
be as costly, which would not be as lengthy, 
which would not be going across prime 
agricultural land, and generally, on all counts, 
would be more satisfactory. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As you know, there 
was a very extensive report prepared on the 
route by Hydro. It is several volumes, in fact, 
I don’t think I’ve got it with me. 

The Sierra Club, one of the leading natu- 
ralist groups in the province, wrote to my 
predecessor—I guess to Hydro, I’m not sure— 
but certainly to my predecessor. I’ve seen a 
copy of the letter—commending Hydro for 
the report. They had taken into account many 
potential problem areas: crossings of the 
Essa River and their problem with bogs and 
forests and! so forth. 

Where the problem came was, as you 
know, once the line came down through— 
what would it be, East Luther?—and then got 
into East Garafraxa and Erin township but 
when it came through East Luther as I recall 
—what’s the township above East Luther? No, 
I think it was East Luther, but it followed 
the back Jot lines. Then, of course, when it 
started to get down into East Garafraxa and 
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Erin, it started to take some jogs, because of 
the environmental report, to avoid some eco- 
logically sensitive areas. And that’s where the 
concerns arose. Why wasn’t it following back 
lot lines? Why was it taking these jogs and 
adding one mile, one mile and a half— 


Mr. Frame: One point six miles for an 
extra $1.2 million. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: — one point six miles 
because of the jogs. But we will see, because 
the Environmental Hearing Board has had 
the benefit of that report, and the views of 
the concerned citizens’ committee of the area 
on the jogs and potential alternatives through 
the area. 


There was one other problem. On route D, 
as I recall—I’ve driven the whole area and 
flown the whole area as well—there’s a very 
high hill. It’s one of the highest vantage 
points in any township for 20 miles or 30 
miles around and they’ve tried to avoid it. 
There’s a number of things anyway. All of 
this was presented at the Environmental 
Hearing Board and we'll see what the chair- 
man says in the morning. I do understand 
that their work—is it all finished? Yes? It 
won't be long. 


Mr. Gaunt: Good, I’m glad to hear that. 
I’ve made this point a number of times. I 
think the environmental groups are certainly 
well motivated but I know in my own area 
they were more caught up with protecting 
the spotted turtles than they were with pre- 
serving good agricultural land. I think all 
these things are matters of trade-offs and it’s 
a balance thing. I think we can't go too far 
over on one side and I don’t think the 
pendulum can swing too far back on the 
other side. I think it’s a question of balanc- 
ing these things out and making the best 
judgement, having regard to the interests 
of all people concerned and all factors. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There’s no question 
that when you're talking about a transmission 
corridor there’s nothing particularly attractive 
about transmission towers or the lines them- 
selves. It does become, first of all, an emo- 
tional issue and a very difficult task as even 
people like Dr. Solandt have commented. It’s 
a very difficult task to try to balance the 
various concerns; first, those expressed on 
behalf of the farming community and those 
expressed by representatives of the ecology 
or naturalists’ groups. 


Particularly in this day and age, we have 
to be concerned about the costs of a project; 
delays in generating projects and resultant 
costs then of having power locked in. I think 
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even now the current estimated cost of power 
being locked in at Bruce is $22 million. Is 
$22 million the current estimate of the cost 
of locking in power at Bruce? 


Mr. Frame: As a minimum. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As a minimum. When 
we're talking about trying to keep the rates 
as low as possible, $22 million is not to be 
ignored. 


Mr. Gaunt: I understand that. I think the 
routing of this one is very important and I 
would underline that again because I think 
what happens with this one will dictate in 
the next five or 10 years—perhaps closer to 
10 years than five—where the next corridor 
is going to go. I suggest to you that if this 
one goes through as indicated, well have 
another parallel corridor, perhaps five miles 
apart, in the next 10 years. The power that’s 
going to be produced at Bruce will have to 
be removed from there and can only be trans- 
mitted on the corridors. 


The argument at that point in time will be 
that corridor is already there and we might 
as well go that route. And there will be 
some validity to that. All I’m saying is that 
the alignment of that corridor is going to be 
very important because I think it will dictate 
the alignment of the future corridors needed 
to get the power out of Bruce in years to 
come. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As you know, the 
Porter commission will be looking at the 
question of a second line out of Bruce. We 
hope to have some early advice on that. 


Mr. Gaunt: I hope they do, too. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I might say—and I 
hope the members would agree—from what 
I’ve read and heard so far the Porter com- 
mission is doing an excellent job of involving 
the people. I don’t know if you or any of the 
members have had a chance to attend some 
of their sessions—I haven’t but I’ve had re- 
ports—and they are involving the public very 
widely. It should be a very valuable process, 
looking ahead into the 1980s and 1990s. 


Mr. Gaunt: I have just one other matter 
I want to raise, and that has to do with the 
conservation of energy, specifically hydro. I 
understand that the matter was raised pre- 
viously and I don’t want to thrash old straw, 
but I just wonder if the minister and Hydro, 
perhaps jointly, are looking at the matter of 
reverse rates as seriously as I feel the times 
command, 


If we are going to conserve energy, par- 
ticularly hydro, I think we are going to have 
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to do it with a little more commitment than 
just throwing a few Mickey Mouse ads on 
radio and TV and in the newspapers. If we 
are really serious about it-and I am sug- 
gesting we should be, and I think you have 
made the comment that at best we can only 
save approximately two per cent in terms of 
conservation. Is that not accurate? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, not in relation to 
electricity. 


Mr. Gaunt: Oh, I see. Okay. 


Mr. Reed: That must have been in relation 
to petroleum. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That was when we 
were discussing speed limits. I indicated that 
our calculations are that by lowering the 
limits we can save about two per cent of the 
present consumption. I don’t like to attach 
the word “only,” because two per cent is 
two per cent; it is a lot of gallons of gasoline. 


Mr. Gaunt: What would you consider that 
a concerted conservation programme would 
save in terms of kidowatt-hours if we took it 
seriously and really went after it? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In our energy man- 
agement programme, our goal is to reduce 
by one-third the annual growth in demand 
for all forms of energy in the province. At 
present, our energy demand grows by 6.8 per 
cent a year; that has been the growth pattern. 
What we are looking for, in each of the years 
from 1980 and beyond, is a one-third smaller 
growth pattern than that. 


It is difficult to give you any quantitative 
goal for electricity specifically when we know 
that we are going to face supply problems 
with natural gas and when it appears evident 
that we are going to have to rely more and 
more on offshore crude oil for this part of 
the country, whereas we have up until now 
and continue to rely on westem crude at 
prices lower than the world price. But our 
general goal for all forms of energy is to 
reduce the growth rate by one-third. 


For instance, in 1975 our estimates are 
that energy in all forms, for all users, will 
cost in the neighbourhood of $5 billion in the 
Province of Ontario. If present pricing trends 
were to continue, we anticipate that by 1980 
that bill would be up closer to $11 billion. 
But if we can cut the growth rate by one- 
third we can cut $1 billion off the energy 
bill by 1980. 


You mentioned the pricing structure; I did 
mention this before, but just to briefly sum- 
marize again: Ontario Hydro is working on a 


study of rate-making, the 19 to 20 elements 
that make up rates. When that report is 
received, we will refer that to the energy 
board. 

I, like you, felt for some time that an 
inverted rate structure was the answer, until 
I started to read some of the material which 
is coming out of Wisconsin. The popular im- 
pression is that an inverted rate structure 
will flatten peaks; in other words, the more 
you use, the more you pay. Apparently what 
has happened in Wisconsin, where they went 
to an inverted rate structure, is this: They 
shifted the peak. They didn’t flatten it; they 
just shifted it from late afternoon to the 
morning. So it’s not the be all and end all 
that it might be. I did mention a few others, 
like Vermont. It has gone to ripple meters, 
where I think the charge is six times as much 
per kilowatt hour used in the peak period 
as for the rest of the day; that sort of thing. 
There are a number of things that will come 
out when this is discussed with the energy 
board. 


Mr. Gaunt: I can’t understand how that 
would happen. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Neither can they. 


Mr. Gaunt: In terms of total saving, they 
didn’t save anything? 


Mr, Frame: The preliminary information 
from Wisconsin indicates they are getting 
what they call needle peaks, and that they 
are coming at mid-afternoon—for instance, 
the summer air-conditioning load. People 
know it is going to cost them a lot of money 


_to turn on the air-conditioning, but there 


comes a time in the summer when, cost or 
no cost, everybody decides that their air- 
conditioning-is going on. The first summer 
they did this they found that they had what 
they called a needle peak for about an 


hour—50 per cent higher than any previous 


peak. It did not come at dinner time, about 
4 or 5 o'clock, when they had been getting 
their peaks before, but around 2 or 3 o'clock. 
It only came for a short time. The total 
energy consumption was not quite as much, 
but the peak was much higher, 

It’s for peaks that we have to build gener- 
ating stations. It’s for consumption that we 
have to use fuel. So, it gave them a major 
problem on demand—and they had to buy 
power from other utilities to satisfy what 
they refer to a needle peak. This is for 
a very short duration of time, but much 
higher than their other peak and at a dif- 
ferent time than the normal peak on the 
system. 
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This is a one season experience. They have 
had this system in for about eight months 
and they are experimenting. There is a lot 
to be learned. Vermont is experimenting. 
Consolidated Edison have experimented with 
various rate forms and nobody is really sure 
they've got the answer. 


Ontario Hydro has talked with all of these 
utilities, They’ve also talked with the Cen- 
tral Electricity Generating Board of Great 
Britain, and those operating the generating 
system in France, who have used different 
systems. Ontario Hydro is trying to get the 
benefit of almost worldwide experience in 
different rate structures in different types of 
rate-making before they make any recom- 
mendations as to what might be done in 
Ontario. 


Mr. Gaunt: I’ve got the feeling we are 
talking about two different things. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Mr. Gaunt: I’m talking about reverse pric- 
ing where you actually charge, for example, 
1.6. cents per kilowatt hour for the first few 
kilowatt hours, maybe 1.8 cents for the next 
block of kilowatt hours, and maybe 4.7 cents 
for the next block. The higher the consump- 
tion the more you pay. I think what we are 
talking about here is basing the rates on 
the peaks and valleys of demand. 


Mr. Frame: No, we are talking residential 
load with the rate based strictly on consump- 
tion.. What they found is that if everybody 
kept their appliances off—air-conditioning be- 
ing the specific example—but when things got 
hot, everybody decided they were hot at the 
same time. The air-conditioning, which had 
been kept off until 2 o’clock, because people 
were trying to save money, was-all turned on 
at the same time. The demand on the system 
was suddenly twice what was expected. 


Mr. Gaunt: So that you created, in a sense, 
a completely different peak. 


Mr. Frame: This was a completely differ- 
ent load pattern—a very high peak for a very 
short time. People said: “Ill turn it on for 
half an hour or three-quarters of an hour 
until I get cool.” And then they turned it off. 
But everybody got hot at the same time, and 
away went the load. This happened several 
times last summer in Wisconsin. They can 
show load pattern charts of this specific 
phenomenon happening every day it got hot. 


Mr. Gaunt: So what you are suggesting 
with that kind of thing is that it puts tre- 
mendous strains on the system. 


My. Frame: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: What you are suggesting with 
that kind of thing is that that puts tremen- 
dous strains on the system— 


Mr. Frame: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: —because you have a peak 
demand coming quickly and with great in- 
tensity. 


Mr. Frame: At unexpected times. 


Mr. Gaunt: At unexpected times. 
Mr. Frame: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: I see, so that in terms of the 
overall conservation of energy, you are sug- 


gesting that it leaves something to be de- 
sired? 


Mr. Frame: We don’t think it is entirely 
the answer. 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t think anything is en- 
tirely the answer. I think that perhaps it is 
a mix of a number of things that are going 
to ultimately provide the answer and I am 
suggesting that this is one of them, which 
should receive some attention. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, and it is. I think 
you would agree that before they would 
make any recommendations to the govern- 
ment and before we would put anything 
before the Energy Board for public hearings, 
that they should, as they are, look at the Wis- 
consin experience, the Vermont experience, 
what they are doing to the Central Electricity 
Generating Board in Great Britain and the 
Scottish Board has also, I think, changed their 
rates, and various other countries. 


Mr. Frame: The ripple meter system in 
Vermont is a variation of what was known as 
the white meter system used in Great Britain 
for many years. The British, after some ex- 
perience with that, quite a few years, have 
abandoned what they called their white meter 
system. This was two meters in your home 
and when your white meter was spinning, 
you knew you were paying a much higher 
rate. The white meter was activated at cer- 
tain times and people in Britain knew not to 
use power when the white meter was oper- 
ating. It had a little light on it so you knew 
when it was operating. The white meter 
could be brought into the system as the 
generating authority desired. As their load 
was at a peak, they activated the white 
meters and told everybody: “You are being 
charged extra for the power you are now 
using, so don’t use any,” This brought on 
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problems too. The British, after quite a few 
years of experimenting, have abandoned their 
white meter system. 


Mr. Gaunt: That is all then. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The point, though, is 
still valid. What we are all trying to find is a 
system that discourages unnecessary use. 
There is no question—and I did go into some 
detail the other day, Mr. Gaunt, on such 
things as the work of the energy bus which 
has made about 70 visits now to industrial 
facilities in the province. It has been able to 
pinpoint, on average, ways in which they can 
save about 17 per cent on their energy bills; 
17 per cent of $18 million, for a total energy 
bill of $2,210,000. Quite a bit. I taught math 
too. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you: We will now 
move from the land of the spotted turtle to 
the rugged wilds of Algoma East. Mr. Wild- 
man. 


Mr. Wildman: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When are you going 
to get spotted turtles? Great little creatures. 


Mr. Wildman: I’d like to return for a mo- 
ment to the question of profits and costs. If 
I interpret what you said earlier in answer to 
some questions by Mr. Makarchuk, it seems 
to me, if I am interpreting correctly, that what 
you are saying is that—you gave some figures 
about the oil companies and the profits—the 
percentage increases over last year were not 
excessive. In some cases, you showed that 
they were down a certain percentage and 
that exploration was down. So because of 
that, you are saying that the companies need- 
ed more money in order to increase their 
exploration and that when— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, Mr. Wild- 
man, I wasn’t saying that. That is the argu- 
ment of the federal government. 


Mr. Wildman: Then what is your position 
on that argument? 


[4:45] 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Our feeling, as I said 
earlier and as we have said at the first 
ministers’ conference and on other occasions, 
is that any money that is to be freed up for— 
first of all that we argued that last year’s 
price increase was sufficient to allow for 
greater exploration and development, but be- 
tween the wellhead and the market place, 
95 per cent of it got ripped off by govern- 
ment. What we said was that the govern- 


ment could make sure that that money went 
back into exploration and development using 
such things—just as an example—as an excess 
profits tax or whatever other thing they can 
dream up in Tunney’s Pasture up in Ottawa. 
Anyway, obviously the federal government 
didn’t agree with our arguments because 
they went ahead with another increase and 
most of that increase is also going into 
government coffers. 


Mr. Wildman: When you say that it was 
ripped off by the government— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is perhaps a little 
harsh. 


Mr. Wildman: The question that Mr. 
Makarchuk was trying to deal with, I believe, 
and what I would like to return to, is how 
do we determine whether or not the profits 
made by the companies were legitimate? 
That is, when you say that they had had so 
much increase in costs, therefore perhaps the 
price should be increased so that that cost 
can be passed through or so that the com- 
pany is not losing more money, so that they 
can continue their exploration and so on, 
how do you determine whether their original 
profit was legitimate? Perhaps they were 
making excess profits before and then an 
excess profits tax would apply. But how do 
you determine their costs and what their 
profits are if you only have the figures which 
are supplied by the companies? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In so much of this 
we are again getting into federal fiscal policy 
and a number of areas over which we have 
no control whatsoever. The basic corporate 
tax and exemptions and write-offs and so 
forth are set by the federal government. Our 
concern in this was in inventory profits; with 
the change in the price of crude oil at 12:01 
a.m., July 1, 1975, we wanted to ensure that 
there was not undue inventory profit, that 
the lower priced crude was allowed to flow 
through before they were allowed to start 
charging the consumers on the basis of $8 
crude. 


Mr. Wildman: All right. Then I would like 
to turn to the other side of the question 
which is the effects of that. We talked a 
little bit about the effects of that on other 
areas of manufacturing and so on, but I 
would like to know what studies you have 
done of the effect of this increased energy 
cost on agriculture in Ontario? And following 
that through, what are the effects on food 
costs to the consumer? 
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Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Do you have anything 
with you, Jim, specifically broken down 
according to the agricultural industry? 


Mr. Thacker: No, I don’t know of any 
studies that we have done in this government. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I would say again that 
what we presented in assisting the govern- 
ment to arrive at its position to oppose the 
increases was the overall impact, not broken 
down ‘by sectors. However, as I mentioned, 
TEIGA did do a study specifically of the 
gas industry, mainly because if they don’t 
have natural gas they don’t produce—they 
have to have it. 


Mr. Thacker: In answer to the question 
I know of no analysis done within Ontario 
by an Ontario ministry of the impact on 
agriculture. I understand that Beryl Plump- 
tre did an analysis on the cost of food. 


Coming back to the earlier answer I gave, 
we did estimate the impact on the consumer 
price index, but again at an aggregate level. 
To put this in perspective I think it might 
be worth saying that it is really a massive 
job to analyse an individual product, a de- 
tailed sector of the economy, for the effect 
of these price increases. It’s really an ex- 
tremely large job. It cam be done, though. 


Mr. Wildman: The reason I am concerned 
about that is that agriculture in general has 
suffered a tremendous loss, in many cases, 
as a result of the increase in energy costs. 
In the north where agriculture is a more 
risky business in the first place, the increase 
in costs—when energy costs were higher in 
the first place—is even more serious. It’s 
made agriculture a less viable occupation in 
the north than it was before. 

If not your ministry perhaps Treasury 
should ‘be involved in that kind of study 
to determine what effect it’s having on dif- 
ferent sectors of the economy, agriculture 
especially, because of its impact on consumer 
prices. If you feel that is too wide, if it’s 
not in your terms of reference, would you 
consider it in the terms of reference of the 
Treasury? Would the government consider 
that kind of study? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I’ve said, we've 
done the broad calculations and we’ve been 
able to show impact on the CPI; the impact 
we foresaw on job creation; impact in terms 
of— 


Mr. Thacker: Exports, economic growth. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —economic growth, 
also exports. We did not break it down 
by individual sector. 


Perhaps you weren’t here the other after- 
noon when I was talking about it but in the 
energy management programme we do have 
a number of projects which are working on 
various energy-intensive activities in the farm- 
ing industry, one being greenhouse opera- 
tions. If I remember the figures correctly— 
and my staff will correct me if I’m wrong— 
it is something in the order of two gallons 
of fuel for every pound of produce produced 
in greenhouses. It’s a very intensive use of 
energy. We ‘have that project under way 
to try to find less energy-intensive ways to 
maintain the greenhouse industry. 


We have studies under way, through Agri- 
culture and Food, on corn drying. Again 
it’s very intensive, especially using natural 
gas. I guess the same would apply to tobacco 
as well, Mr. Spence. 


We're not ignoring the problem. We are 
trying to work with the agricultural com- 
munity to bring down their costs. 


Mr. Wildman: Obviously, the costs don’t 
just rise in the direct sense when a farmer 
is using oil or gasoline— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And propane. 


Mr. Wildman: Or propane or diesel fuel 
or whatever the case. Costs also increase 
because of the tremendous increase in trans- 
portation costs, especially for the north. 
Every time a farmer buys a piece of machin- 
ery its cost is going up because of the trans- 
portation costs. I think it’s very important 
that these kinds of programmes be co- 
ordinated either with Treasury or Agriculture 
and Food, and that the effects on the overall 
agricultural industry be brought into account. 
That’s the only thing I had to say. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I agree. We will be 
sitting down on Dec. 12 to talk about pricing 
again. I would think we will be talking in 
terms of broad brush strokes on the overall 
effects on the province, not by sector, but 
the overall effects. 


Another one of our big industries which 
you hhaven’t touched on and which is bound 
to feel the impact of these higher energy 
prices is our tourist industry. It’s the second 
largest in the province now in terms of dol- 
lars taken in over the period of one year. 


Mr. Wildman: Perhaps if we lower the 
speed limit it might lower the consumption 
of gasoline. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We'll see. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You are working on that, 
are you? In the fullness of time? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You might make an 
argument, as we did, that the higher our 
energy prices in relation to our major mar- 
ket, which is the United States, the more 
we're ‘hurting our export potential. If you 
want to start breaking it down, it all a‘ds 
up to the same picture. 


Mr. Spence: The minister might have 
touched on this in his opening remarks with 
regard to the policy about exploration for gas 
and oil in the province. If I understand it 
correctly, we only supply a small amount of 
crude oil or gas from the Province of Ontario, 
but we do have pockets here and there across 
the province which produce what we, as lay- 
men, think is quite a bit of crude oil. 'We find 
in some of the pockets where they produce 
oil, that gas is being burnt 24 hours a day, 12 
months a year, year in and year out. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Do you mean being 
flared? 


Mr. Spence: Yes, or in ponds where the gas 
is run off. It is of concern to a lot of people 
to see this flame or flare burning 24 hours a 
day, 12 months a year, year in and year out. 
People have brought to my attention many 
times that this is energy being wasted. There 
is one area where there is a pipeline right to 
it and some say that this gas lowers the heat 
content, or if it is mixed with the other gas, 
it lowers the heat. 


Mr. Gaunt: Btu. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Heat value. 


Mr. Spence: Yes, yet that flame burns year 
in and year out. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I'd like Mr. MacOdrum 
to comment on that. I don’t know. It may be 
lower quality gas. It has to be 950 Btu per 
thousand cubic feet to go into the stream. 


Mr. MacOdrum: First of all, I should say 
that in the Province of Ontario operation of 
reservoirs of oil and gas is supervised by the 
petroleum resources section of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources. They are the people who 
have the day to day and hour to hour respon- 
sibility for the monitoring of reservoir prac- 
tices and field practices. The reasons why gas 
is being flared out of the particular reservoir 
in Ontario would be determined by, or in 
consultation with, that ministry. 


_ Some of the reasons why it might be flared 
is because of the quantity that is being pro- 


duced with the oil. That is, the gas might 
be in solution with the oil and a very small 
quantity of it is being produced and it is not 
economic to tie in with a pipeline and it is not 
economic to install compressors to inject it 
into the reservoir. The producer would do an 
economic analysis and that would change as 
the pricing parameters of his product changed 
and perhaps with the rapid field price move- 
ment of natural gas in Ontario some of these 
considerations will change. 


The second reason why a producer might 
not sell gas into a trunk pipeline, the one that 
is going right by this field, is that the pres- 
sure of the gas coming out of the field is very 
low compared to the operating pressure of the 
pipeline and therefore he has to compress that 
gas up to that pressure by the addition of a 
field compressor. Again, the quantity of the 
gas and the low pressure compared to the 
trunk line mean you might use all your gas 
up as fuel to fuel your compressor, which 
wouldn’t really be very sensible economics. 
You wouldn’t have anything left to put in the 
trunk pipeline. 


Those are the various considerations that 
might cause gas to be flared in field opera- 
tions in Ontario, but I am sure that if there 
are any specific instances that give you con- 
cern, we could certainly see that they are 
raised with the Ministry of Natural Resources 
petroleum resources section. 


[5:00] 


Mr. Spence: There is a field of oil in the 
county of Elgin in the township of Dunwich 
where the flame burns year round, year after 
year. We understand. gas is used to make 


nitrogen for fertilizer; and it is a concern. It 


has been brought to my attention many times. 
I wonder what programme you have to en- 
courage drillers to locate or explore for gas 
and oil in the Province of Ontario; or have 
you a policy? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. MacOdrum indi- 
cated that it is the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources which deals with exploration in the 
province, basically. But two things make ex- 
ploration in Ontario rather attractive. One is 
that prices paid to producers have been cn a 
very definite and considerable upward trend; 
second, royalties in Ontario are considerably 
lower than in other provinces. And, of course, 
if it is on freehold land, there is no royalty. 
So there is considerable interest. 


We hear from time to time from individuals 
or firms that are interested in exploring On- 
tario. During my first month or two in the 
ministry I heard from a number who thought 
they had found the mother lode—if we would 
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only finance the whole thing at no risk to 
them, they'd go ahead. But we haven’t got 
into that sort of thing. 

I think the combination of price and roy- 
alty in Ontario is quite an encouragement. As 
you know, first of all, half of the gas pro- 
duced in the province comes from Lake Erie. 


Mr. Spence: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: But as you know, no 
exploration is allowed west of the Pelee line. 


Mr. Spence: Not in Lake Erie? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: West of the Pelee line. 
East of Pelee line is where the exploration is. 


Mr. Spence: If you look at the map of Lake 
Erie, out to the international boundary line, 
all the lake bottom is leased. And there is 
gas coming off from wells in Lake Erie, It 
often makes me wonder, why do they keep 
leasing this property, or do they get these 
leases at a very low rate? 


Mr. MacOdrum: You are talking about west 
of the Pelee line? 


Mr. Spence: East. 


Mr. MacOdrum: East of the Pelee line they 
can drill for natural gas. If they find oil or an 
oil show in the gas, they have to cap it. But 
if they find gas, associated gas, they can pro- 
duce the gas. 


Mr. Spence: Is any drilling going in Lake 
Erie now? 


Mr. MacOdrum: Over half the gas we do 
get in Ontario does come from Lake Erie. 


Mr. Spence: That is why all the ground is 
leased—the bottom of the Lake? 


Mr. MacOdrum: That’s right. 


Mr. Spence: But out to the international 
boundary line is the opposite, is that right? 


Mr. MacOdrum: That is right. 


Mr. Spence: Why doesn’t the United States 
allow leasing? 


Mr. MacOdrum: The terms and conditions 
of the exploitation of all of the international 
boundary line is subject to the International 
Joint Commission. I believe that, from time to 
time, the authorities in Michigan, for exam- 
ple, have looked at the possibility of drilling 
in the waters contiguous to that state. Why 
they haven’t and why, for example, the south- 
ern half of Lake Erie hasn’t been drilled may 
be a matter of state and national politics in 


the United States—this relation of one state 
to another and their relationship to the In- 
ternational Joint Commission. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Makarchuk. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I just want to pursue 
the Lake Erie drilling. One of the problems 
you thave on the lake is that somebody hooks 
a net into the well and rips it off. It sits 
there and spouts—sometimes in quite a spec- 
tacular display—the escaping energy of On- 
tario; and nothing is dione about it. 

Do you have regulations to the effect that 
they are supposed to get around to fixing it 
up? What are the regulations for having some 
fairly fast response to these problems? And 
they do occur, not that regularly but you will 
have three or four, maybe five, wells a year 
that are ripped up—the candle or the fir tree 
or whatever they call the thing that sits on 
the bottom of the lake is torn up. 


The other point, of course, is that they 
are not that well marked. Again, I think 
the gas companies are rather remiss about 
marking the places and if you do some boat- 
ing up there, as I’m sure some of us have 
done, you find there may be a stake floating 
and there may not. The fishermen, particu- 
larly, are the ones who find that the wells 
are not marked in most cases where they 
co run into these problems. 

What are you doing in this respect to en- 
sure a response to the leaks or when there 
is a break or tearoff at the wellhead? The 
other thing is that better marking facilities 
are needed on lakes for these wells. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Do you want to com- 
ment on that please? 


‘Mr. MacOdrum: The responsibility is with 
the Ministry of Natural Resources, We don’t 
monitor the production practices on the lake. 
The Ministry of Natural Resources, through 
its field offices and through its Toronto of- 
fices, is continually monitoring that. I’m sure 
that they have policies in relation to that. 
We'd be delighted to take them up with 
them, but that is not an area where we are 
responsible. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s not your responsi- 
bility? 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s one that I: must 


say hasn’t been presented to me before, but 
we will follow up on it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: There was a mention 
earlier about the people approaching you 
for exploration, and there are possibilities 


and there have been some sort of minimal 
explorations in the James Bay-Hudson Bay 
area. Is the government of Ontario prepared, 
in some of these cases where there is a 
reasonable chance in these things, to enter 
into some kind of an equity arrangement 
with private capital, something similar to 
what Panarctic operates under those bases, 
to go ahead and seek out some new energy 
sources? Do you have some ideas about the 
potential in some of these areas north of 
Moosonee? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We do have in place 
the Ontario Energy Corp. which is involved 
in two projects—this is really under another 
vote later on—in the Syncrude project and 
the Polar Gas project. At this point we don't 
contemplate any further commitments of the 
corporation for some time. As I say, we are 
receptive to and open to talking to people 
who have projects in mind and we try to 
keep them in touch with, particularly, Nat- 
ural Resources, who have the authority in 
this area when you start getting into ex- 
ploration in Ontario. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Surely one of your re- 
sponsibilities is the supply of energy for 
OntarioP That is an area that you should 
be quite involved in and quite concerned 
about. How about the other possibility of 
perhaps accepting the socialist hordes in 
Saskatchewan and joining with them in a 
development of their tar sands or something 
of this nature; some type of joint ventures 
in developing existing Canadian energy 
sources? Is the province prepared to move 
in that direction? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We are involved— 


Mr. Makarchuk: You are involved in Syn- 
crude. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: —in one project, and 
we are involved in the Polar Gas project too, 
which is to bring about the design and 
routeing of a pipeline to bring natural gas 
from the eastern Arctic islands. We have 
never been approached by Saskatchewan. 
They have a new minister out there who I 
will meet for the first time in a few weeks; 
if he wants to discuss it, sure. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Why don’t you make the 
approach? What’s wrong with that? They 
are not as uptight about energy as much as 
we are and perhaps we should be making 
some of those approaches. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I'm sorry—they are 
not? 
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Mr. Makarchuk: They are not having the 
problems that we are. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Then why have they 
asked to take 750 billion cubic feet of gas 
out of Alberta when they've got gas sitting 
capped in Saskatchewan? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Why not? They at least 
have some oil coming in. They get about 
$75 million a year from oil. In that sense, 
I think they are in a slightly better position 
than we are. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In terms of production, 
yes; they have production that we don't. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right, but surely this is 
the kind of thing that you should be doing 
right now. These are the kind of options or 
alternatives that you should be exploring, 
in terms of trying to alleviate the problem 
with energy and at the same time not leave 
yourself at the mercy of the oil companies 
and the government of Alberta. Despite 
your denial of the fact that Getty is pres- 
suring you to let the gas prices float and 
then you will get natural gas. I still think 
that he is quite serious. I think there was a 
second report on that in yesterday's or the 
day before’s Globe— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Saturday’s. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —to that effect. I haven’t 
seen anything from your government. You ve 
stated here you are prepared to make, or have 
made, representation either to him or to 
somebody to the effect that: “We'll run our 
resources in Ontario. You take care of things 
in Alberta.” 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What I said was that 
we will formulate policy for Ontario. He can 
formulate policy for Alberta within the con- 
fines of his constitutional jurisdiction. We’re 
not about to be bullied, if you will, into mak- 
ing a decision one way or the other because 
of what he wants to do. He can make his 
policies; we'll make ours. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Let me assure you, Mr. 
Minister, it’s a lot easier for you to formu- 
late policy if you’ve got alternative supplies. 
At this time it is not very simple— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have said time and 
time again that we import into Ontario 80 
per cent of our energy. That is a known fact; 
95 per cent of our coal comes from the States; 
99 per cent of our oil and gas comes from 
western Canada—well, 95 per cent, and some 
comes from the States. Some oil for eastern 
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Ontario comes from offshore. We are not an 
energy-rich province. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I don’t think anybody 
questions that. The point is that your response 
to the fact that youre not an energy-rich 
province has been very weak. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I don’t really know how 
you've made that case. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I would make the case on 
the basis that you’ve not examined the op- 
tions available—or possibly available, at least. 
You haven’t really examined that in terms of 
the ones I have stated. In terms of explora- 
tion, you are limited. You got sort of sucked 
in. on the Syncrude deal. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh, did we? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think you did, yes. I 
think the federal government did as well. But 
you really haven’t taken the initiative on your 
own behalf or on behalf of the people of On- 
tario to go out there and see what the heck 
we can do in terms of expanded exploration 
in areas in Ontario where there may or may 
not be, but shall we say there is, some pos- 
sibility that there may be some gas deposits. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We have a certain 
amount of money for that— 


Mr. Makarchuk: You certainly haven’t ap- 
proached other provinces in some joint ven- 
tures perhaps, in terms of developing new re- 
sources. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just a moment. Our 
involvement in the Syncrude project is the 
result of a request that went out from the 
then Minister of Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of Alberta (Mr. Dickie) to all prov- 
inces, to consider participation in the Syn- 
crude project. We are involved, as I men- 
tioned, in the Polar Gas project. I understand 
the government of Manitoba is also consider- 
ing involvement in that project although they 
may have— 


Interjection: And Quebec. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And Quebec, yes—so 
that we are working with other governments. 
Panarctic, of course, is the major explorer in 
the eastern Arctic area which will be served 
by the Polar Gas pipeline. That’s 45 per cent 
- government, through the federal government. 
We have an amount of money available to us 
and we have committed it. If Treasury allows 
money to be freed up then there are other 
things we can get into. I really don’t think 
its fair to say that we haven’t given due 
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consideration to alternatives, particularly to 
the frontier areas. 


Within Ontario itself, I indicated that the 
royalty and the prices which the producers 
are receiving, which is a big improvement 
over previous years, is an inducement for 
them to explore and there is considerable ex- 
ploration going on. Natural Resources has 
done work in the north—a drilling programme 
related to the lignite deposits—and we are 
exploring potential uses of that energy source. 
We have launched work into solar energy and 
wind energy and into a number of other 
areas. I really don’t think that the facts sup- 
port your statement, sir. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think what you seem to 
ignore, Mr. Minister, is the fact that on every 
one of these, with the possible exception of 
solar energy or something like that, you’ve 
been reacting. 


Really, Ontario has not gone out and said: 
“Okay, let’s hustle and see what we can do in 
trying to get new energy sources or new 
energy supplies.” In most cases, you've been 
reacting. Syncrude was not your idea, even 
the bad deal that it was. You're not really 
going out looking, and asking people: “Let’s 
start exploring new areas” and encouraging 
them, I would hope that you would go into 
some equity position with these people. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The one area where 
this province, together with the federal gov- 
ernment, has pioneered and has made a signif- 
icant contribution to the development of a 
new energy source for this country is in the 
area of the Candu reactor. In 1967, when 
the decision was taken to build the system, 
there were a lot of critics who said it was 
a risky financial business compared to the 
costs at that time of producing electricity 
from other sources. It has turned out to be a 
decision very much to the benefit of the 
people of Ontario when you compare the 
costs. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I don’t argue that there 
is some question as to, shall we say, the 
environmental problems. I haven’t argued 
with you about Candu; in fact, the last time 
I was here I supported the idea myself. 
But, again, you're not answering my question. 
What I’m saying is that the province has not 
taken that kind of strong initiative to try to 
find alternative supplies of fuel, particularly 
natural gas and so on. The options are open; 
what you’ve done has been more or less as 
a reaction to the measures taken by other 
agencies or other governments. It’s been on 
an invitation basis. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If there hadn’t been 
the problem, if Alberta hadn’t sort of put out 
the call and said “Look, this project is in 
danger of folding,’ we probably wouldn't 
have been involved. But once it became clear 
that it was in danger of folding, and given 
our feeling that the continued development 
of the tar sands is important to the future 
of energy supplies in all of Canada, but 
particularly in our own province, which is 
the largest consumer of energy in the country, 
then we were the first to step forward. 


With Polar Gas, we wanted to ensure that 
this project was kept going and that we were 
involved, because two of the potential three 
routes come through Ontario; we wanted to 
be involved in that process and we stepped 
forward. I imagine we'll have to agree to 
disagree, but again I would have to say that 
I don’t think the facts support that kind of 
a charge. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In terms of the tar sands, 
there is new technology brought on stream 
more or less almost every second day by 
somebody. In many cases, they are perhaps 
fly-by-night operations, but in other cases 
they are quite serious. Wouldn’t it be sen- 
sible at this time for the government of 
Ontario not to depend on Syncrude alone, 
but perhaps to try examining other ways, 
other means, other firms, other agencies that 
might be involved in operating and develop- 
ing another tar sands project? Isn’t this the 
kind of thing that should be an ongoing prac- 
tice of your department? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We do sit down with 
a number of firms from time to time to dis- 
cuss various forms of projects. For instance, 
we have assisted in getting the Luscar coal 
project in the Province of Alberta to the 
point that it is, Ontario Hydro was negotia- 
ting for a number of years to try to get that 
approved and quietly but I think effectively, 
if I may say so, I assisted in discussions with 
the appropriate ministers of the ‘Alberta gov- 
ernment to get that going. 

We have examined a number of proposals 
that people have come forward with in rela- 
tion to the energy corporation. To date, 
based on the expertise in our own ministry 
and advice from people in Natural Resources, 
none of the projects appeared to us to be 
ones that we should risk public money in. 
We are receptive but, like everybody else, 
we do have constraints on spending; there is 
only so much to go around. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Have you considered the 
idea of a coal gasification plant? 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In the last year, Trans- 
Canada PipeLines sought approval for a gasi- 
fication project, which was turned down by 
the National Energy Board. We supported it 
at that time and we have urged TransCanada 
to apply again. We think it is important to— 


Mr. Makarchuk: But you are following 
the developments in other countries regarding 
this matter and do you have a fair amount 
of expertise available in your department 
that can give you some reasonable input into 
your actions? 


Hon. Mr. Timbreil: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay, fine. Right now, in 
terms of pricing of gasoline, at what stage 
are you prepared to intervene again should 
the prices continue to climb? 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I have indicated that 
we will give it a couple of weeks and de- 
pending on the complaints we get and the 
success we have with those complaints, we 
would make an evaluation at that time and 
make a decision. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, you are 
prepared to state more or less categorically 
this time that, regardless of the wage and 
price guidelines, if the Province of Ontari» 
feels the price of gas is going up beyond 
reason—what you consider beyond reason not, 
perhaps, what I consider beyond reason—you 
are prepared to move or will be prepared 
to move and put on another freeze. Is that 
right? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have said! that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We just want to make 
sure and get it on the record, 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: It is on the record 


all over the place. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is not what they say 
up there where they have to buyre it; where 
they are paying $1 a gallon. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Who is paying $1 a 
gallon? 


Mr. Makarchuk: There are ae in Red 
Lake today. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is a problem the 
royal commission will address at the time it 
finalizes its report at the end of February. 
It has been told specifically that we want 
to know the commissioners views on the price 
differentials. I know how serious a problem 
it is but it is not just a problem there. The 
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wide variance in prices is a problem in all 
parts of the province. 


Mr. Makarchuk: At what stage are you 
going to be prepared to intervene? In terms 
of cents per gallon for fuel, heating oil and 
gasoline, would you be able to give that kind 
of figure right now? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. It depends, as I 
said, on how widespread it is. It depends on 
the degree of success we have with the in- 
dividual retailers or the distributors in getting 
them to role back the prices if they are more 
than 5.4 cents or 4.8 cents above the June 
24 prices, 


Mr. Makarchuk: But, surely, when you say 
how widespread it is you represent al] the 
people of Ontario. Does that mean if we in 
Toronto or I in Brantford can buy gas at 75 
cents a gallon because it is not widespread, 
the people in Red Lake or other places in 
Ontario should be forced to pay a much 
higher price? Are you not prepared to inter- 
vene there? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I haven’t said that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Your statement was_ it 
would have to be widespread before you 
would intervene. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: All right. It is a philo- 
sophical difference, I guess, between you and 
me. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I should hope so. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I believe in the less 
government the better. If we can effect this 
form of control without having to put a whole 
regulatory process in place when we haven't 
even got the final report of the commis- 
_ sioner, all well and good. If we can’t, if either 
the oil companies or the distributors on a 
_wide scale basis don’t co-operate, all right, 
we will act. But I want to give them the 
_ chance. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You must admit at this 
time there is a spread of at least 25 cents 
in terms of gas prices between parts of 
Ontario. There is. There is a 25 cent spread. 


Mr. Lewis: It is more than that. It is 30 
cents or 32 cents based on the cheap gas 
you can buy in some parts of Metro com- 
_ pared with what they are paying in Red 
Lake. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s 68.9 cents. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: It is $1 in Red Lake. 


Mr. Lewis: That is 32 cents. That is the 
problem with you people, you could never 
add and that is why the oil companies get 
away with murder. That is a great difficulty 
you have. It is a serious handicap. You have 
a computer sitting in front of Mr. P. F. Cun- 
ningham and you still can’t subtract 68.9 
from 100. You are impossible. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am reminded of an 
expression I used to use when I was teaching 
but I will save it for later. I’m sure you'll 
need it. ; 


Mr. Makarchuk: At this time there is that 
kind of a spread in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We recognize that and 
have told— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay, now that we have 
given you the figures you finally recognize 
it; I am glad you recognize it. It is 32 cents; 
I thought it was 25 cents. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I didn’t know you fel- 
lows invented mathematics as well. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Now that you recognize it. 
can we get some commitment from you to 
the effect that you recognize there is a spread 
of 32 cents and you are going to find out 
why there is a spread of 32 cents? Surely it 
doesn’t cost 32 cents to ship a gallon of fuel 
oil or gasoline from wherever the refinery 
point is closest to the northern areas. There 
is no reason for that cost. You are waiting for 
the commission to report, eventually, some- 
time perhaps; but perhaps until that report 
comes it would be a very sensible thing to 
go up there and say: “Look, it is time you 
cut the prices back.” As somebody else said 
instead of freezing the people, you should try 
to take care of freezing the prices. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Are you finished? 
Mr. Makarchuk: For a while. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think we should deal 
with the problem province-wide. That is 
what we are doing with the royal commis- 
sion. The commissioner has been specifically 
asked to comment to the government in his 
final report—which we have told him we 
want by the end of February, in three-and-a- 
half months—on the question of price differ- 
entials. We are particularly interested in the 
differential between northern and southern 
Ontario. but I would say our concern is for 
all of the province. You can drive around 
your leader’s riding or you can drive around 
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mine, which is just to the west of it, and 
you will find a spread of approximately 15, 
17, 18 cents in our ridings. 


Mr. Wildman: It is no better there than 
it is up north. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The commissioner will 
find out, but one suspects part of it is due 
to the margin used by the dealers; the volume 
at the pump in relation to the margin, how 
much they have to charge to— 


Mr. Foulds: You are already looking for 
excuses. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am not looking for 
excuses. I am trying to answer the question. 


Mr. Foulds: Just the questions you are 
asking— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you would go and 
talk to somebody in Thunder Bay, as I have 
talked to some of the dealers in my area, 
you will find some have a 12-cent margin 
and some have an eight-cent margin, just a 
block apart in Don Mills. The same would 
be true in Scarborough West. But what else 
is there? That’s only one part of it. One sus- 
pects there has to be more to it, and that’s 
what we have asked the royal commission to 
find out. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Finally you are going to 
start looking into this situation. Even in cases 
where you have this 15-cent spread and are 
_working on the very logical assumption that 
oil companies have never given anything 
away, if one gas station can sell gas at 75 
cents it would bring into question why some- 
body else should be charging 89 cents for 
the same gas five or seven miles down the 
road. 


I think those are the kinds of things on 
which you should be able to sit back and 
come up with all these answers and say; well, 
they are this and this. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This will all— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Whether the dealer has 
his own station, whether there is some other 
deal; this is the kind of stuff you should have 
at your fingertips. This is the kind of infor- 
mation you should have had a long time ago. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: And somebody should 
have found a cure for the common cold. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I remember talking about 
this five or six years ago. In fact I put it on 
the record; when we asked your predecessor 
about the energy supplies for Ontario five 


years ago he said we had nothing to worry 
about. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: My predecessor five 
years ago was the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. I don’t know what he had to do with 
energy. 


Mr. Makarchuk: He was talking about it 
at that time. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I would like to see 
chapter and verse on that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I will get you chapter 
and verse. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let me just say— 


Mr. Makarchuk: The other point I would 
like to— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, please, just a 
minute. You go off like a Gatling gun. 


There are elements, obviously, the com- 
misson will have to get into. What effect, 
for instance, has the conversion to self-serve 
at some stations? What effect has the opera- 
tion of an independent station? What effect 
do such things as consignment of tankloads 
of gas to stations have? What is the effect 
of some of the marketing arrangements be- 
tween the oil companies and their operators? 
In some stations the oil company will operate 
the gas sale segment and guarantee a cer- 
tain return to the station operator, and he 
operates the repair shop or the carwash, or 
both or whatever. What effect does that 
have? 

There are a number of things that have 
to be looked into by the royal commissioner 
to present a complete enough picture of the 
marketing of petroleum products so that we 
can address ourselves to this question of 
price differentials. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You will also examine 
the statements made by the oil companies— 
particularly the one made by Imperial in 
Nova Scotia that the price they charge has 
really no relation to the market. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I understand that was | 


made and— 


Mr. Makarchuk: And you will examine 
that, I presume? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The whole retail end 
of it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Fine, that’s very good. We 
will be looking forward to it and we will 
be looking for results on that. 
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In one of your statements you said you 
were involved in a joint exploration venture, 
seeking uranium; is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The government is not, 
Hydro is. 
[5:30] 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you prepared to take 
an equity position with the firms, should any 
discoveries be made in these joint explora- 
tion ventures; or is that the agreement you 
have in existence right now? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Hydro is involved in 
two projects, one with Shell and one with 
Amok—in northern Ontario, northern Sas- 
katchewan and the Northwest Territories. Do 
you want to comment on the two exploration 
projects Peter; or Albert? Would Mr. Stort- 
chak tell Mr. Makarchuk some of the details 
of these two projects? 


Mr. Stortchak: Your question was— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you taking any kind 
of an equity position, or is the agreement 
that you have with the private companies 
such that if you make any discoveries, On- 
tario will have some equity in the develop- 
ment of the project? 


Mr. Stortchak: Ontario as a participating— 


Mr. Makarchuk: As 
whatever it is. 


Ontario Hydro or 


Mr. Stortchak: Ontario Hydro does have 
the right to put in equity and to get a pro- 
portional amount of the output in return for 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If I remember the 
details, first of all they have the proportion 
that relates to their proportion of the cost of 
the project—but they also have first call, do 
they not, on the other production? 


Mr. Stortchak: They do. In the case of 
Shell they have first call on all of Shell’s 
share of the production, And in the case 
of Amok they have the right of call on 
whatever Amok cannot export, or does not 
have the right to export. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What I want to know 
will you have any interest in the company? 
In other words, Shell will form some kind 
of a company that will be developing that 
area— 


Mr. Stortchak: We don’t, but Ontario 


Hydro does. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, Ontario 
Hydro will own so much equity, share stock 
in the project—is that correct? 


Mr. Stortchak: Should a strike be made, 
they will have the right to put up the equity. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right; and they will 
have a first claim on the minerals, on the 
uranium. But that does not necessarily mean 
that they will have a right on the profits, 
is that what you're saying? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell:; Oh, yes. They’re par- 
ticipants in the two projects with the re- 
spective companies. 


Mr, Makarchuk: I agree they are partici- 
pants, but what kind of participants are they? 
As far as I understand—and I notice some 
people over there shaking their heads saying 
“no’—they’re participants in terms of having 
some rights to the output. What I wonder is 
are they participants in terms of the profits 
of the operation? 


Mr. Scott: What has happened here is that 
Hydro has not invested in the company to do 
the exploring per se. It’s not an equity in- 
vestment in that sense, but it’s an equity 
investment in every other sense of the word. 
I think Mr. Stortchak is describing it quite 
accurately. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What you’ve done, if I 
read you correctly then, is that you've given 
these people some type of contract that you 
will buy their output, saying: “Go ahead and 
explore for it, and we will buy it from you 
at a certain price.” Is that what you’ve done? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t believe there 
has been any discussion on the price per ton. 


Mr. Scott: I think that’s right; but essen- 
tially it’s an agreement whereby we get sup- 
ply rather than a share in profit. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m sorry, did you say 
there will be a share in the profits or there 
will not be a share in the profits? 


Mr. Scott: I think there will be. There 
will be a share in the fruits of the venture, 
but it will be through obtaining a supply of 
the product per se, rather than an invest- 
ment in the company that’s doing it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Part of the problem 
goes back to—and we showed this on Thurs- 
day night—the supply-demand situation on 
uranium; and we showed it for all types of 
fuel. By the mid-1980s the known reserves 
of uranium in the country will have been 
committed either to domestic reactors or to 
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the exports which the federal government 
has approved. This is why we've been con- 
cerned about it. I think Hydro considered 
about 30 different projects, and decided to 
involve itself with these two to find more 
uranium. Otherwise, down the road, we're 
going to be into a serious supply problem. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m glad they’re taking 
the initiative, and 'I appreciate your concern 
about future demands. [ suppose you have 
made your representations to the federal gov- 
ernment about exports, but it seems to me 
that if youre going to be involved, and I 
think youre making a financial commitment 
and perhaps you could even make a financial 
commitment in straight taking on the costs 
of exploration and development, surely 
wouldn’t it be sensible for you to take an 
equity position in the company in that case? 


Hon Mr. Timbrell: In Shell? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, in Shell, that’s not 
a bad start, as a matter of fact. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Or Amok. I think the 
point here is that with the discoveries that 
they have made at Baker Lake in the Ter- 
ritories and— 


Mr. Stortchak: Cluff Lake. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The point is that these 
two projects show the best potential for fu- 
ture supplies of uranium and the terms ap- 
pear to be satisfactory for Ontario Hydro. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well, that’s not what I’m 
asking you. I’m asking why isn’t the govern- 
ment— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think you mean to 
buy part of Shell. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. Why do you 
not have an interest in that operation because 
in a sense the only reason Shell was prob- 
ably exploring up there is the fact that it has 
a guaranteed market? In fact, these days I 
think anybody who finds uranium has a guar- 
anteed market, regardless of whether it’s sup- 
ported by Hydro or not. The point in this 
case seems to be that it’s only reasonable that 
if the people of Ontario are going to be 
behind this project, and they are directly 
and indirectly, then they should have an 
interest in the project. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the point has 
been made that they do have an interest in 
the project. They don’t have an equity in 
Shell or Amok but they do in these projects. 


Mr. Lewis: Excuse me, what exactly are 
you saying? I’m a little bewildered too. Are 


you saying simply that Ontario Hydro has 
entered into a relationship with Shell and 
Amok that Ontario Hydro will purchase a 
certain volume of uranium ore, that it’s as 
simple as that? 


Mr. Stortchak: No. Whatever equity On- 
tario Hydro puts up, whether it’s a third or 
a half— 

Mr. Lewis: Equity of what kind? 


Mr. Stortchak: In the joint venture explora- 
tion programme, If, let’s say, it was $10 
million or whatever the figure is and they 
put up $5 million, then in Shell’s case they 
have the right to 50 per cent of the resulting 
production. 


Mr. Lewis: I see. And do we know how 
much Ontario Hydro has determined it will 
provide for the exploration? 


Mr. Stortchak: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: Can you tell us that? 


Mr. Stortchak: In the case of Amok, it’s a 
shared $3.5 million, I believe. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s $2.5 million. 


Mr. Lewis: Hydro is putting in $2.5 mil- 
lion? 


Mr. Stortchak: No, that’s the total. 


Mr. Lewis: The total exploration is $2.5 
million of which Ontario Hydro is putting 
in $1.25 million. 


Mr. Stortchak: No, 50 per cent with Shell 
and it’s one-third equity with Amok. 


Mr. Lewis: So they are entitled to a third 
of the production of anything that is dis- 
covered. 


Mr. Stortchak: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: And hence produced. 
Mr. Stortchak: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And preferred access 
to the rest. 


Mr. Lewis: And preferred access to the 
remainder. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They don’t pay for that? 
An hon. member: Oh sure they do. 


Mr. Lewis: Suppose it’s $2.5 million in 
the case of Shell— 


Mrs. Bryden: It is $7 million with Shell. 
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Mr. Lewis: It’s $7 million in total with 
Shell, of which we have put up 50 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The Shell project is a 
joint expenditure for a total of $7 million. 


Mr. Lewis: Right, and is that $3.5 million 
each? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is my under- 
standing. It is $3.5 million each, yes. 


Mr. Lewis: And if we put in $3.5 million 
and Shell discovers a uranium ore body which 
brings them several hundreds of millions of 
dollars of profit over a period of—I should 
be asking you this—several years, we are 
entitled to purchase half of the processed ore, 
but even though we paid for half of the 
exploration, we share in none of that profit. 
In fact, we create the profit by purchasing 
the supply. That’s what I’m hearing. 


Mr. Scott: I think we could get a sum- 
mary of the provisions of the agreement, but 
certainly my understanding of it is not as Mr. 
Lewis has just stated it. We get a share in 
the fruits of the venture and I don’t think, 
having put up half the exploration dollars, 
that we then have to pay money in addition. 
I think we'll have to go back and look at 
our documents. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I must say I dcn’t have 
enough information here to answer in full 
detail, but I'll get more detail. 


Mr. Lewis: I am interested in Mr. Makar- 
chuk’s line of questions, because, as I have 
heard it, we share the capital requirements 
for exploration. If there is a strike we have 
therefore rights to an equivalent percentage 
of the processed ore and a preferred option 
on the remainder, if it is not more than that. 
It strikes me peculiar indeed that the Min- 
istry of Energy, involved in supervising 
Hydro, shouldn’t know the terms of the 
contract and have its implications at their 
fingertips. But I leave that aside if we don’t 
know that at the moment. 

What I’m hearing you say is that the 
Province of Ontario will put up a fairly sub- 
stantial sum of money to join with Shell and 
Amok in the Exploration for uranium ore 
bodies and that we will then ultimately pay 
for the purchase of the ore. I’m sure we 
won't get half of it gratis, or if you've 
entered into that agreement I'd like to know 
about it. And we are not sharing in the 
profits, which could be immense, looking at 
the balance sheets, say, of Denison or Rio 
Algom, So the intricacies of the contract are 
really important, 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We will get more of 
the details. 


Mr. Lewis: Hydro is so frantic for supply, 
I guess, is what we are saying, that they 
are prepared to invest this kind of money 
in exploration and purchasing— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, from our own 
assessment and talking with the federal gov- 
ernment about this for some time. As soon 
as I came into the ministry, one of the first 
things was a review of the uranium supply- 
and-demand situation. It was obvious that 
something had to be done. We've talked to 
the federal government about the export 
situation, the kind of exports that they’ve 
been approving. We had some representatives 
of exploration projects approach the govern- 
ment, which we weren't in a position to 
involve ourselves in. When Hydro indicated 
an interest in going ahead with some joint 
ventures on exploration, given our concern 
about future supplies— 


Mr. Lewis: Oh, I understand. You Tories, 
though, should listen to the pleas of Stephen 
Roman and simply take into public ownership 
Denison and Rio Algom, have a secured 
source of supply, make a profit, safeguard 
the health and safety of the workers and 
enter into a public venture which would make 
sense. You'd sure as hell have it a lot easier 
doing it that way then paying public money 
for the creation of a resource which will 
benefit the private coffers of Shell and Amok. 
It is a most peculiar approach to public funds. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If there were enough 
funds in the Treasury, perhaps it might be 
considered. But totally aside from philoso- 
phical considerations about nationalization— 


Mr. Lewis: You can pay them off through 
the profits you make. Let them wait. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Mr. Foulds 
was next on the list unless Mr. Foulds wishes 
to— 


Mr. Lewis: When do we get the contract? 
Mr. Makarchuk: I have not finished. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We will get you the 
details. I apologize for not having them all 
here. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The estimates will be 
there. You will have them tomorrow. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We are on tomorrow 
afternoon at any rate. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: So we will have the figures 
in that case. While we are dealing with 
uranium and lignite in the northern Ontario 
part of it: Are you considering the develop- 
ment of that project of Hydro? Are you con- 
sidering developing that project in some joint 
venture as well? Or would you consider that 
if it should become feasible? Or is your intent 
to let that project get away out of your hands 
as well? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: At this point, what we 
are trying to do is to evaluate whether the 
project is one that we should be interested in 
for electricity purposes, given the kind of 
deposit that it is, with a very high moisture 
content and lower than what some might 
think is an acceptable Btu content. I’m really 
not in a position to say much more about 
that: mine ability, cost of productions and 
getting it out. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But you have no inclina- 
tions at this time as to how, should it be- 
come economically feasible—you are going to 
develop it? 

[5:45] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think a lot depends 
on whether we are interested in it for Hydro 
purposes. If we are not, if it’s something 
which is not economically viable for Hydro’s 
purposes, then there are other alternatives 
which we discussed the other night in com- 
mittee—perhaps for other local secondary in- 
dustry. But that determination is still a bit of 
the way down the road. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I’m curious— 
does the usual seven per cent Ontario sales 
tax apply to gasoline? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, as you know, it’s 
a separate provincial gasoline tax. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The federal tax? 
Mr. Foulds: Yes, the federal sales tax— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is a percentage and, 
as I understand, the way they do it, it is by 
rough calculation. It was 3.8 cents a gallon— 


Mr. Foulds: I was here when you were 
discussing that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —and is now 3.9. 


Mr. Foulds: Thanks. It is just something 
I wanted to clear out of my mind before I 
start. 


I take it that you do not accept that the 
province has the constitutional authority to 
regulate retail prices in Ontario. Your gas 
freeze, temporary though it was, has indi- 
cated that. What Td like to get from you, 
as a minister of the Crown, is a policy com- 
mitment to equalize gasoline prices between 
northern and southern Ontario. Can I get 
that commitment from you? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not today. 
Mr. Foulds: Why? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Because, again, until 
you have got the report of the commissioner, 
until you know all the elements that go into 
making up the price in Red Lake and the 
price in Sydenham and the price in Petrolia 
and the price in Metro Toronto, I don’t think 
you can make that kind of a commitment. 
Now, there are some people who might want 
us to equalize the price of natural gas. It is 
less expensive in northern Ontario than it is 
here. 


Mr. Foulds: Why is that? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Transportation differ- 
ential. 


Mr. Foulds: It is cheaper? 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: Why isn’t the same true of 
gasoline and oil which comes from Winni- 
peg, through northwestern Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s what we are 
trying to find out through the royal com- 


mission, isn’t itP 


Mr. Foulds: I want to give you some fig- 
ures. This morning, gas prices in northwest- 
ern Ontario: Thunder Bay relatively cheap 
at 80 cents a gallon; Atikokan 93 cents a 
gallon; Rainy River 93 to 95 cents a gallon; 
Terrace Bay 93 to 95 cents a gallon; Nipigon, 
Red Rock 90 to 95 cents a gallon, depending 
on whether you are on the highway or in 
the village; Red Lake— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Is this regular gaso- 
lineP 

Mr. Foulds: Regular gasoline. Red Lake, a 
first for Ontario, in a city that is served by a 
Queen’s highway—99.9 cents a gallon, virtu- 
ally $1 a gallon. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What was it yester- 
day? 


Mr. Foulds: It was 94. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell; Did it go up more 
than the— 
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Mr. Foulds: No, it did not go up more 
than the 5.4 cents. But what I want to put 
to you as a matter of policy is that there is 
no public transportation worthy of the name 
in northwestern Ontario, that miners, for 
example, living in Red Lake must commute 
40 miles a day each way to work in Griffiths 
mine near Deer Falls, and that the auto- 
mobile is not a luxury. I also want to put to 
you, that waiting for the royal commission 
_ report reminds me of a line of Frank Scott’s 
about Mackenzie King: “Pile a royal com- 
mission on top of a parliamentary inquiry, 
postpone, postpone, delay.” Over the next 
four months— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Why not Sir John A., 
who said, “Why do things by halves when 
_ you can do things by quarters?’—if you want 
| to take that attitude about it. 


Mr. Foulds: That was Frank Scott about 
| Mackenzie King. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: He was not Sir John? 


Mr. Foulds: Anyway, what I want to put 
to you is that over the next four months the 
_ people in northwestern Ontario who have 
suffered from injudicially high gas prices, 
are continuing to do so. You have not made 
_ moves to find out why that is so. 


| You tell me that natural gas is cheaper 
there because it is closer to the source of 
_ supply. I would submit to you that the same 
_is true of oil and gasoline. Yet we have these 
_ astounding figures. I cannot understand for 
_ the life of me, why. You’ve intervened in the 
marketplace before. Why can’t you intervene 
in this case? 


_ Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We have intervened 

_in the whole province and I think you are 

being a little bit unfair if you suggest I am 

_ not concerned about the situation you out- 
lined. That is one specific thing we told the 

royal commissioner—this was a recommenda- 

_ tion from our ministry—we want his informa- 
tion and views on price differentials. 


I know all kinds of people in the north, 
personal friends of mine, who point these 
things out regularly and I want to know 
why. Is it because of some of the things that 
I threw out or are there other factors? 
Is it in the tank wagon pricing of the com- 
panies? Is it in the rental agreement? Is it 
in any number of things in their relation- 
_ ships with their companies? 


Mr. Foulds: I want to put to you that it 
/makes more sense to extend the freeze at 
least in northern Ontario until the commission 

has made the report than to wait until the 


report comes in. When is the commissioner 
reporting? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: End of February. 


Mr. Foulds: End of February, which is the 
highest volume consumption period for auto- 
mobile gasoline. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Mr. Foulds: You get fewer miles per gallon 
in the winter time because you are running 
more instruments in the car. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Somebody correct me 
if I am wrong, but the peak for gasoline is 
the summer, in the province. 


Mr. Foulds: On the individual automobile 
it costs you more to run it in the winter- 
time. Over the next three of four, crucial 
months, these people will be, if you like in 
my terms, paying an outrageously high price. 
I suspect—and if the commissioner will allow 
us to see the figures I think I will be borne 
out—that they are being gouged but you will 
not put a freeze on that until the commission 
report comes in and you can tell what is a 
justifiable cost. 


I submit to you that this is not unfair. 
None of the oil companies will go bankrupt 
over the next four months by extending a 
price freeze in northern Ontario. They will 
be able to absorb that in the profit margins 
which have increased, so I heard; a few 
were down but most of them were up, as 
you quoted previously. They will be able to 
absorb that in their total Canadian market 
without any substantia] loss of revenue and 
it will be a tremendous consumer benefit to 
the people in northern Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I can only say that if we 
were going to think of a further freeze it will 
be for the whole of the province, not for one 
region of the province versus another, We get 
20 ner cent of cur refined product from 
outside Ontario. Some of it comes in from 
Manitoba to northwestern Ontario—am I cor- 
rect, 20 per cent? Some of it comes in 
from the Montreal refineries to the part of 
Ontario east of the Ottawa Valley line and 
the other 80 per cent is refined at Sarnia and 
at Clarkson. 


I don’t believe I could recommend a freeze 
in one part of the province and not in the 
other. I have already indicated that if it 
appears necessary we will recommend another 
freeze but it will apply to all Ontario not just 
one part of Ontario. I understand the prob- 
lem you are outlining. I understand the frus- 
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tration of the people in the area and I want 
the royal commissioner to find out the reasons 
for those differences and whether there is 
something going on so government needs to 
step in to equalize, in relevant terms, what 
is happening in the whole of the province. 


Mr. Foulds: Let me put it to you, in policy 
and political terms. If the differential oc- 
curred in Metropolitan Toronto and you had 
29 seats at state— 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell: There is a differential 
in Metropolitan Toronto. 


Mr. Foulds: If you had $1 a gallon in 
Metropolitan Toronto and 68 cents in Red 
Lake, do you think the government could 
see its way clear to intervening for a special 
part of the province? Because Red Lake is 
one small town of one riding don’t you 
think it is important to intervene? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I recall, the town 
of Red Lake is in a government-held riding. 


Mr. Foulds: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If we wanted to play 
politics we would start freezing the various 
ridings. I don’t intend to play politics with 
this. I am trying— 


Mr. Foulds: Let me put it— 
Mr. Lewis: You did it with rent controls. 
Mr. Foulds. Exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am trying to serve 
the people of this province in the best way 
possible, and I don’t think that a freeze on 
one commodity here and a freeze on another 
commodity there, is the best answer. 


Mr. Foulds: Okay, what is the best answer 
for the people of Red Lake and the other 


places in northwestern Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The best answer is for 
us to get down to the basic facts through the 


royal commissioner, to get his recommenda- 
tions and then take some action. 


Mr. Foulds: What the hell are you going 
to do if it proves to be unjustified? Are you 
going to freeze it across the province, so the 
unjust raises are still there? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let’s wait and see 
what he finds and what his recommendations 
are. 


Mr. Foulds: What do you do for them in 
the meantime? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What we have done is 
to ensure to the best of our ability that the 
companies will not raise their tankwagon 
prices more than 5.4 cents on motor gaso- 
line and 4.8 cents on home heating oil. 


Mr. Wildman: Why can’t you add to that 
a maximum price for the whole province of, 
say, 88 cents or something? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: ‘If it was all company- 
run stations perhaps you could, but it’s not. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. Lewis: Oh, I think I can comfortably 
pick up on this point tomorrow, Mr. Chair- 
man, and what’s more I] would be in order. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s late in the day to 
start that. 


Mr. Chairman: It is very close to 6 o'clock. 
I would like to remind the members that the 
committee previously discussed the time limits 
on these estimates. Tomorrow we will have 
five days left to complete these estimates and 
the estimates of the Ministry of Housing. It 
was discussed and I believe agreed by mem- 
bers of the committee that we would do our 
best to complete these estimates by tomorrow 
night at 10:30 p.m., so I would ask the mem- 
bers to try to govern themselves accordingly. 


We will now adjourn until tomorrow after — 
the question period. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:25 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
(continued) 


On vote 1802: 


Mr. Chairman: I call the meeting to order. 
We will continue with energy policy. Accord- 
ing to the list, Mrs. Bryden has the floor. 


Mrs. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, yesterday we 
talked considerably about the necessity for 
conservation and educational programmes to 
encourage people to conserve energy—and 
what the ministry might do about it. 

There is one area which really concerns me 
and which is going to make it very difficult to 
involve the public in conservation—that is the 
trend, which is certainly evident in Toronto 
and maybe out elsewhere, for large apartment 
buildings to provide Hydro service in bulk. 
A number of buildings are being converted 
over to this—as well as all the new buildings 
being built with bulk-hydro systems—and the 
Hydro costs are then included in the rent. I 
understand a lot of senior citizens’ homes in 
the Toronto area are also being converted 
over at the request of Toronto Hydro. 

I think this is exactly wrong policy—the 
opposite sort of policy if we hope to encour- 
age energy conservation—because it takes the 
onus completely off the individual consumer. 
He feels since somebody else is paying for 
it there’s no advantage for him to conserve 
energy, or to use less appliances and so forth. 
I think there should be a law prohibiting this 
sort of conversion, and making it essential to 
have individual meters for all homes. 

I wonder if the ministry has considered 
such a law which would be a directive to de- 
velopers that they couldn’t, in future, install 
bulk systems and that no further conversions 
of hydro systems to bulk consumption should 
be permitted? 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, in an- 
swer to Mrs. Bryden’s question: yes, we have 
been looking at the question. It’s a compli- 
cated one in that it involves the practices of 
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the individual utilities around the province. 
I wonder if Dr. Rowe could give more in- 
formation on this now. 


Dr. Rowe: Thank you, Mr. Minister, In 
answering the question I would like to clarify 
the situation of the builder, owner and oper- 
ator, and discuss current construction methods 
first. Then I will refer to the specific prob- 
lem in the apartment sector. 


Previously, with smaller and lower-profile 
apartment buildings it was always the custom 
to take the electrical wiring from the indi- 
vidual apartment right back down to the 
basement. This has turned out to be a very 
expensive practice. The current practice with 
highrise apartments is to bring higher voltage 
—550 or whatever—up through the centre core 
of the building, break it down at each floor 
level to the 220-volt service, and then bring 
the apartments on each floor to a connection 
at the box. For example, in a 25-floor apart- 
ment building it would not be necessary to 
run the low-voltage service any more than 
the length of the hallway to connect an apart- 
ment to the service. 


In the older buildings we have all the wir- 
ing taken down to the basement and billed on 
the basis of an individual residential unit. 
We also have the cost-conservative current 
building practice of bringing the wiring to 
every floor, where it’s not possible in any 
simple way to meter the individual units; it 
would ‘be a very expensive process to have 
the meter reader come around to each apart- 
ment. Here you have the dilemma. 


We quite agree with you. This matter of 
bulk metering is an issue which is currently 
under investigation with Ontario Hydro; and 
indeed we have a United States report that 
shows electricity usage goes up some 25 to 
30 per cent following a changeover to bulk 
metering. 


The simple answer to your question is that 
the matter is under review, under study by 
ourselves and Ontario Hydro. At the moment 
we do not see any easy answer to the dilem- 
ma between small apartment buildings where 
the wiring goes down to the basement and 
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larger units where it is not possible, in any 
simple manner, to meter the individual units. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman could I ask a 
question about that? 


Mr. Chairman: I really meant— 
Mr. Burr: It’s a supplementary question. 


Mr. Chairman: I realize that. It may seem 
a little tough, but there is a big list here. 


Mr. Burr: It’s for clarification. 


Mr. Chairman: A very brief one for clarifi- 
cation then. 


[3:30] 


Mr. Burr: Why could the meters not be 
read out in the hall just as they are in most 
new homes nowadays? I don’t see your ob- 
jection on the cost of a meter reader going 
around and having great difficulty and ex- 
pense reading meters. 


Dr. Rowe: There are many approaches to 
the problem, including things like electronic 
sampling. I don’t think at this moment we 
should take any immediate action until we 
fully understand the problem and also what 
technical means there are available to us to 
automatically sample and meter these apart- 
ments. By the end of the year we expect to 
hear back from Ontario Hydro on the tech- 
nological problems and what they anticipate, 
from their own studies, has been the in- 
creased usage. 


Mr. Burr: I can wait six weeks. 
Mr. Chairman: Anything further? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I suppose it’s another 
symptom of the period in the 1950s and the 
1960s when the utilities, trying to pare their 
own costs of operation, saw this as a means 
of doing it, without regard for the effect it 
would have on consumption. It’s a matter of 
trying to undo this if possible. 


Mrs. Bryden: Just one question. I can see 
some of the technical problems and some of 
the economies that can come in new build- 
ings, although I certainly would like them to 
work out some system where it could be 
metered to the individual consumer. But 
can we not stop the conversions that are 
going on in the existing buildings? 

This would particularly affect the senior 
citizens’ homes in the city of Toronto. 
Senior citizens who grew up during the de- 
pression feel very strongly about waste and 
they feel they have no means of controlling 
hydro waste by their neighbours. Their rents 
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have gone up $4 a month in several Toronto 
homes to cover Hydro costs and_ that’s 
supposed to be the average use. But they feel 
they’re away for a month and they still pay 
$4—they may only use half that quantity 
and they feel it’s very unfair. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Again we are getting 
a report on this by the end of the year; I 
think we can wait on all aspects of this until 
we have that report and then try and tackle 
the whole problem, not just piecemeal. The 
ministry acknowledges it is a problem that 
we are trying to do something about. 


Mrs. Bryden: Well conversions are taking 
place every day in the old apartments, so 
we could perhaps put an interim hold on 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is something that is 
under the control and jurisdiction of the local 
utilities— 


Mrs. Bryden: Yes, I realize that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —which is another 
complicating factor. You're talking about 
going through a series of steps from us to the 
utilities. When I became minister, I offered 
to meet regularly with the president and 
president’s council of the Ontario Municipal 
Electric Association. We'll be meeting again 
in the next few months and this hopefully 
can be one of the topics we would discuss. 
It would take their co-operation, ultimately, 
to make any changes work properly. 


Mrs. Bryden: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman. 


Mr. Wildman: I have a question following 
that up. In areas where there are mobile 
home parks—I’m not certain if this is the case 
with all utilities but certainly it is in our 
area where Great Lakes Power has a policy 
against individual reading of meters. They 
say it costs a lot and it’s inconvenient to 
have a meter reader go around to each in- 
dividual mobile home and read the meters. 
So they have a meter at the— 


Mr. Burr: It’s so far to walk. 


Mr. Wildman: —entrance of the mobile 
home park and they bill the owner of the 
park for the cost of the power. Then it’s up 
to the owner of the park to divide up that 
cost among all the people who live there. 


It seems to me this is completely inequi- 
table, because with some of these units 
maybe it’s just an elderly couple living in 
the mobile home; while others have two or 
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three children and it would seem likely 
they're using a great deal more power than 
the elderly people. I’ve had contact with the 
utility in question. They've completely re- 
fused to change their policy. I was wondering 
what can the ministry do. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is what I was 
referring to, Mr. Wildman, the fact that the 
utilities—and for all purposes in this case 
Great Lakes Power is a utility the same as 
Toronto Hydro or Kingston or whatever—the 
utilities pushed this over the years to cut 
their costs. For instance I don’t know how 
many there would be in the care to which 
you refer; let’s say there are 40. Obviously 
if the meter reader can’t— 


Mr. Wildman: There are 100 as a matter 
of fact. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: All right. If the meter 
reader can go and read one. meter instead 
of having to spend the time reading 100 
meters, particularly in a utility like any of 
the ones in the urban areas where there are 
lots of apartment buildings, the number of 
staff is reduced and this cuts down on the 
cost of service, which has an effect on rates 
being an element of the cost of service which 
doesn't have to go into rates in this in- 
stance. That’s their main argument in favor. 

I think Dr. Rowe indicated this and I 
tried to indicate it before. That’s one of the 
things we have to cope with in dealing with 
the utilities. We recognize their problem, 
their desire to minimize their local costs, 
but we have to point out to them what we 
see as the negative impact of this in terms 
of energy consumption. What you are saying 
about the prorating of the total bill is an 
added element, and I agree in many cases 
it can be unfair. 


Mr. Wildman: What is the relationship 
between the minister and a private monopoly, 
like Great Lakes Power, where that com- 
pany, just like Ontario Hydro, has a monopo- 
ly on the supply of electric power to a very 
large area and a large number of customers? 
Yet unlike Ontario Hydro, it is not publicly 
owned and as a result does not seem to have 
as much interest in pleasing the public as 
they might if they were publicly owned or 
_in competition with another company. What 
_ is your feeling about privately-owned monop- 
_ olies which supply power? Should Ontario 
Hydro service be expanded throughout the 
north so we can avoid having private monop- 
olies? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The main area—un- 
fortunately the member for Cornwall is leav- 
ing, it touches his area as well—the main 
area served by Great Lakes Power is Sault 
Ste. Marie. There was a request from the 
council of the city of Cornwall about six 
months ago for ministry advice on the pos- 
sibility of setting up a public utilities com- 
mission in Cormmwall. As I understand it, both 
in Cornwall and in Sault Ste. Marie it is a 
question of granting a franchise from the 
municipal corporation. 


Mr. Wildman: There is a public utilities 
commission in Sault Ste. Marie under the 
municipality, but I’m talking about the areas 
outside of the Soo that are served by Great 
Lakes. | 


‘Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I just want to give you 
the example. We did some cost estimates on 
the Cornwall situation in the ministry and 
in Hydro, and I don’t believe we actually 
made a recommendation, We just set out 
the facts and figures and cost implications; 
but they decided not to do it. 

We would have to look at whether there 
is any merit, any financial benefit, to the 
people in a given area in trying to incorpo- 
rate parts of the Ontario Hydro rural district 
into utilities.. I’m thinking of some of the 
new regional governments where municipal 
restructuring is going on; parts of the Hydro 
rural district will go into the hydro commis- 
sions and cut down the size of the rural 
district. You would have to define an area 
and tell them to put it in a letter saying: 
“All right, here’s the area I’m talking about. 
Can we take a look at the. cost benefit.” I 
think we could probably do that. 


Mr. Wildman: Just for the record, cer- 
tainly Great Lakes’ biggest customer is Sault 
Ste. Marie, but it does serve an area about 
200 miles in length, all the way to Wawa in 
the north and Bruce Mines and the area east 
of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I didn’t want to leave 
the impression I didn’t realize the Soo had 
a PUC, Of course one of the members of 
the PUC is a member of the board of On- 
tario Hydro, Mr. Hugill. 


Mr. Wildman: Id like to return to a 
couple of suggestions made just before the 
end of our discussion last night by my col- 
league from Thunder Bay, I understand 
your answer in stating the problems of 
equalizing costs of gasoline between north 
and south and between small centres and 
large centres and so on. The suggestion was 
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made at the end of that discussion that per- 
haps there might be a maximum price for the 
whole province and thus we would be get- 
ting away from your objection or your feel- 
ing that we shouldn't be treating one area 
of the province differently from another. 
What’s wrong with the idea of a maximum 
price for the whole province? 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell: There may be nothing 
wrong with it. I just feel that having ap- 
pointed a royal commission—I have tried to 
make it very clear that at no point have I 
tried to play politics with this; I genuinely 
want to know the facts found by the royal 
commission—once having appointed that 
commission I think we should let it finish 
its work, which can be done relatively quick- 
ly and then we can make some determina- 
tions. 

Your colleague mentioned some of the 
prices. We want to know too. For instance, 
when oil comes to Ontario it comes at $8.75 
a barrel. There are 35 gallons in a barrel 
of oil so 25 cents is the basic cost per gallon 
for crude. I think the average figure for 
production over and above that is about 
seven cents per gallon, something like that. 
Then you add the provincial tax, which is 
19 cents. You add the federal excise tax, 
which is 10 cents and you add the federal 
sales tax, which is roughly four cents—3.9 
cents but we'll call it four—and that’s 65 
cents. What we want to know is why is it 
that gasoline is selling in some parts of the 
province for 68.9 cents—or has been; and yet 
there are prices up to a fraction of a cent 
off a dollar? 

What is making the difference? Is it the 
retail dealer’s markup only? Is it the pricing 
practices of the companies? Is it transporta- 
tion costs? I think we all agree that can’t 
make that much of a difference. 

I think we need to know all the facts and 
then we can arrive at some reasonable deci- 
sions. 


Mr. Wildman: I certainly agree with you 
it's a good idea if we get all the facts, but 
the problem with that is if we wait, as you 
suggest, until the royal commissioner re- 
ports, which might be February, the people 
in northwestern Ontario and in the northern 
part of my riding, in areas like Hornepayne, 
are going to be paying over 93 cents a gal- 
lon for gasoline from now until February. 

After the royal commissioner reports, the 
government is obviously going to have to 
study his recommendations, if he makes any. 
By then, it may be late in the spring before 
any decision is made to rectify the situation 


—if there is any gouging or if there is evi- 
dence that prices should not be what they 
are in the north. 

Certainly the people in the north don’t 
feel they should be I'ke that and I really 
don’t expect the commissioner to come out 
and say: Yes, they are as they should be. 
Couldn’t there be something done, in the 
interim between now and the time the com- 
missioner reports and the government studies 
his recommendations and comes to some 
conclusion, to help the people in the north 
who are having to pay such tremendously 
high prices? . 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I have indicated, 
I want to approach this on a province-wide 
basis. 


Mr. Wildman: That was my suggestion — 


about maximum price. 


[3:45] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you could assure 
me that was not going to force out of busi- 
ness some of the small dealers in the north— 
which you can’t; nobody can—maybe we 
would consider it more. We don’t have all 
the facts, nor does any government. The 
Minister of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions (Mr. Handleman) and I did meet with 
representatives of the Ontario Retail Gaso- 
line Automotive Service Association about 10 
days ago. They did present us with a brief 
which outlined a number of policy options 
which are possible interim steps. We have 
evaluated them within the Ministry of Ener- 
gy and my staff sat down and talked to the 
royal commissioner about it. 

Mr. Handleman undertook to have his staff, 


particularly those people who deal with fran- | 


chise guidelines and legislation, look at it; and 
I am hoping, once I have a little bit more 
time, to sit down with Mr. Handleman, with 
his staff and mine. We want to see if in fact 


there is something we can do in the interim. — 


I must say, as I have said in the House, 


that some of the points put forward by 
ORGASA appear at face value to raise the 
possibility of a further increase in prices to 


the retail customer and the limiting of com- 
petition. But once we have finished our anal- 


ysis, then we'll determine if there is, in fact, — : 
anything we can do as an interim step for | 


the whole of the province. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Listening to the minister | 
expressing his solicitude for the small dealers, | 
I'am glad that he is so concerned about them. | 
But it seems to me that his actions indicate | 
greater solicitude for the oil companies than — 


for the dealers. If you have the— 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is your opinion, 
Mr. Makarchuk, which you are free to hold. 
Some of the oil companies certainly don’t 
think that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. Who doesn’t? The 
oil companies don’t? 

We were discussing yesterday what arrange- 
ments you have entered into with Amok and 
Shell on the exploration dealing. Could you 
at this time enlighten us as to what the— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, I’d like to ask 
Mr. Lamb to come forward and give the 
details of the contract. This is Mr. Peter Lamb 
of the ministry. 


Mr. Lamb: Yes, you asked about the two 
uranium exploration joint ventures that Hydro 
has negotiated. I think before I give you 
some details it might be useful to give you 
some background on the situation for Hydro 
and why they are entering into these. I think 
it’s important to recognize that for the next 
decade at least and probably beyond there, 
Ontario Hydro is going to be by far the 
major user and purchaser of uranium in 
Canada, let alone Ontario; and it does seem 
appropriate that they make a direct attempt 
to assure themselves of long-terne supply. 


The other factor is the question of escalat- 
ing world price. Mr. Dillon did cover that in 
his initial review of the energy situation. 
Access to all bodies that might be found as a 
result of these programmes would give Hydro 
some protection on access to large supplies 
of uranium. 


The other aspect—and I think it is im- 
portant—is that there has been for at least 
four or five years, since the federal govern- 
ment imposed restrictions on foreign owner- 
ship in the industry, a virtual stagnation of 
exploration development in the industry on 
other than known ore bodies, particularly at 
Elliot Lake. We feel that Hydro’s programme 
might encourage other companies, partic- 
ularly other companies in the private sector, 
to see that there is a commitment by Hydro 
as the main user of uranium to further de- 
— velop new ore bodies in Canada. I think that 
could be an important psychological impact. 

The Shell arrangement is on what Hydro 
calls a grassroots programme. This means that 
it is exploring virtually unknown or rather 
undeveloped uranium ore bodies geologically. 
The Amok one—and I'll come to that later— 
is not that. The Amok proposal does deal 
specifically with a known ore body and 
further delineation of it. The Shell programme 
is concerned with exploration anywhere in 
Canada. Initially they have chosen two sites, 
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one in northern Ontario, in the Huronian area, 
and the second in the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. Reid: Did you say Huronius? 


Mr. Lamb: Huronia—the Huronian area of 
northern Ontario. The structure of the pro- 
gramme is that Ontario Hydro and Shell Can- 
ada will be equal partners. Shell will be the 
operator of the programme, using its exper- 
tise in exploration. The specific programmes 
will require the unanimous vote of both par- 
ties. The agreement is for an initial five-year 
period and would involve joint exploration 
expenditures of $7 million. Each partner 
therefore assumes 50 per cent of that explora- 
tion cost. 


If an ore body is discovered and, as a re- 
sult of subsequent development drilling and 
feasibility studies, it is decided to go into 
production, then obviously Ontario Hydro, 
if it continued its full commitment through 
all those stages, would acquire 50 percent of 
the ownership in the ore and in the produc- 
tion of that mine. 

There are obviously provisions for each 
partner to opt out at different stages if it 
chooses not to continue. The only commit- 
ment in the programme is for the initial ex- 
ploration. Also—and this was referred to 
briefly yesterday—Ontario Hydro does have a 
right of first refusal on the Shell share of 
production. 

Turning to the Amok project, this is still 
under negotiation in terms of final agreement. 
Very briefly, what it provides for is a con- 
tinuation of Amok’s existing development ex- 
ploration work in the Cluff Lake area in 
Saskatchewan. The Cluff Lake deposit is a 
delineated deposit and Amok will be going 
into production in maybe two or three years’ 
time. 

The Hydro-Amok exploration agreement 
would provide for Ontario Hydro to provide 
all the financing up to $2.5 million— 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m sorry; what was the 
figure? 


Mr. Lamb: Up to $2.5 million over a three- 
year period. This, in a sense, gives Hydro an 
entry fee, if you like, into the development 
work that has been going on. After that three- 
year period, the interest would be split two- 
thirds to Amok and one-third to Ontario 
Hydro. There is every expectation that the 
programme will continue beyond the three- 
year period, but obviously at the end of three 
years each party would have a right to with- 
draw and opt out. 
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Clearly, if Hydro again continues with 
Amok on an exploration programme and an 
ore body is discovered and goes to produc- 
tion, if Hydro again continued its full one- 
third commitment, it would obtain one-third 
of the output at cost and would be able to 
use it as it saw fit. 

Similarly with Amok, as with Shell, it has 
a right of first refusal on any uranium that’s 
found by Amok that they are not allowed to 
export. In other words, it’s protected for the 
domestic market. Another feature which I 
think is very important is that Hydro also ob- 
tains the right of first refusal on the existing 
deposit at Cluff Lake, which isn’t already 
committed to others. That’s all I have to say, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Matthews is here 
from Ontario Hydro as well. Would you 
gentlemen join us at the table in case there 
are any further questions? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Can I just start with the 
Shell portion? When you say they will be 
equal partners, do you mean equal partners 
in all ways? The item that is of concern to 
me is that once the operation is fully devel- 
oped and functioning, assuming they have a 
discovery, then Ontario Hydro will buy the 
ore at what price? Will this be the world 
price of ore at that time or is this a predeter- 
mined price that’s in the agreement now? 


Mr. Lamb: There are two aspects. One is 
that if Hydro does continue and puts up 50 
per. cent of all the expenditures—that’s all 
the development and the mine construction— 
it will own 50 per cent of the production. It 
will be its own uranium. Clearly, if it still 
needs as much uranium as we expect, it will 
use the uranium at cost. On the other part, 
the part that Shell will own, Hydro has the 
right of first refusal. But the price will be 
negotiated at the time; and whether that is 
what we know now as a world price or some 
other negotiated price will be up to the two 
parties to decide at that time. 


Mr. Matthews: But I think the important 
point is that half the uranium will come to 
Ontario Hydro at the cost of production; in 
other words directly related to its share of 
the venture. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Would that include the 
exploration costs as well as the start-up 
costs? Would that be included in the— 


Mr. Matthews: Shell and the Ontario Hydro 
share equally in all of the expenditures dur- 
ing exploration. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Right. 


My. Matthews: And in building up pro- 
duction. 


Mr. Makarchuk: And start-up costs as well. 
They would share that. What you are going 
to do then is that Hydro will be entitled to 
50 per cent of the production and you are 
going to rate the costs of the uranium on the 
basis of your exploration investment, plus 
your start-up costs. That is the— 


Mr. Matthews: That is the principle, yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is the principle. 
What happens to the other half of the ore 
then? Assuming that the costs are—say $7 a 
pound or $8 a pound or something like that— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That was a long time 
ago. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I realize that. I 
haven’t been around here for a while. 


That is for start-up costs. At that rate you 
can write off your start-up costs and Shell is 
entitled to sell the balance at the world price. 
There will be certain profit made, because 
naturally I imagine that cost will be higher, 
or rather the selling price will be higher, the 
world selling price would be higher than 
what Hydro is paying or what it would cost 
them. 


Mr. Matthews: One would hope so. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. Now does Hydro 
get a share of the profit on that portion? 


Mr. Matthews: Not on their share. We do 
have the right to the uranium at a negotiated 
price, but we do not have any right to the 
share of the profit earned by their investment. 
We have the right to our own share, of 
course, but not theirs. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well I wonder, Mr. Min- 
ister, wouldn't it be a lot more reasonable, 
you would protect the people of Ontario in 
a sense? Is there any reason why we shouldn’t 
get a share of the pie, outside of the fact 
that we are getting the uranium at cost, 
which I am not arguing about? If we are 
going to invest money and in a sense guar- 
antee the success of an operation, which we 
are to a point in this case, what is there to 
prevent Ontario from taking a share of the 
profits? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell:; Mr. Matthews could 
probably give more dtails. One of the factors 
would be that the leases are in the names of 
the companies involved and that we— 
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Mr. Matthews: Could I add: I think it is 
unfair to say that Ontario Hydro will guar- 
antee the success. All Ontario Hydro will do, 
if you like, is to guarantee a market. There 
is still a considerable risk involved in finding 
the uranium and the whole purpose is, I 
think, to use the expertise that Shell will have 
to establish the reserve. Hydro has the op- 
portunity to take not only their share of the 
production, but also the right of first refusal 
on the production that Shell will have avail- 


able. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but you can’t really 
say this is a sort of a total risk venture. You 
have a commitment from Hydro for half the 
cost of exploration. You have commitment 
from Hydro for half of the start-up— 


Mr. Matthews: No, may I correct that? 
Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. 


Mr. Matthews: The commitment is only for 
the exploration portion at this stage. We have 
made no commitment that we will take half 
the production or guarantee a market. The 
things we have been talking about are rights 
that Ontario Hydro has pursuant to the ex- 
ploration agreement. There is no production 
agreement at this point in time. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That makes it a little bit 
more difficult then to accept. In a sense, 
what you have done now, jis you have guar- 
anteed them, or you are prepared to pay up 
to $3.5 million in exploration costs. You have 
no commitment from Shell to pursue the mat- 
ter further. In other words, if Hydro decides 
so—after they have defined an ore body, and 
it looks economically feasible and so on, and 
Hydro is obligated to pay out $3.5 million, 
assuming the cost is $7 million in explora- 
tion—at that point Hydro does not necessarily 
have to take or continue the partnership. Is 
that right? 


Mr. Matthews: We could withdraw at that 
point. If we did, we would have a residual 
right, if you want to put it this way, of 
carried interest or we would have the right 
to sell our share in what had been found. 
Even if we withdraw, we don’t lose our $3.5 
million if an ore body is found. 


[4:00] 


Mr. Makarchuk: My concern is that you 
are using public funds to assist in an ex- 
ploration which may or may not prove 
successful. I don’t know exactly what stage 
you are at, at this time, in terms of the 
ore body. But if it does prove successful 
and it’s in true private enterprise tradition, 
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which I’m sure the minister endorses whole- 
heartedly: you’ve sunk the money; you've 
put in the money; why shouldn’t you take 
some of the profit then? 


Mr. Matthews: I hope we will. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Wouldn't you agree 
that the fact that Hydro, if they chose to 
continue beyond the exploration stage would 
get the ore at cost, not at cost-plus what- 
ever is added to come up to the world 
price; that is in fact a share of the profits. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, it really 
wouldn’t matter to Hydro if they paid the 
world price. If they are getting their share 
of the profit, the money is still coming back. 
All you are doing is you are recirculating it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The money is coming 
back by way of reducing the cost of urani- 
um, which is a very large part of their fuel 


bill. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you decided to go and 
say okay well buy the uranium at world 
price in this case; suppose it is that kind 
of a deal and you were entitled to, or you 
received half the profits: in effect you would 
be getting your uranium at cost, because 
the profits would be coming back to the 
company. 

What I’m concerned about is the fact that 
you have put public funds into this situa- 
tion. You’ve guaranteed a market, more or 
less. I'm not sure what exact commitment 
you have. 


Assuming your predictions are correct—I ve 
no reasons to doubt your predictions on the 
need for uranium in the future—there is a 
fairly definite market. It’s very nice. As Eddie 
Sargent would say: “This is a deal in which 
you can't lose.” ev 


Mr. Matthews: Neither can we, if Shell 
have the technology and the capability to 
co good exploration work and run a good 
mine. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It sort of puzzles me 
why an oil company should be involved. 
We'll leave that to your technical people, 
but the fact is I’m sure there must be 
uranium or mining companies which prob- 
ably have the technology and the expertise 
to develop ore bodies. I just wondered why 
Shell was chosen for this thing. Perhaps 
you have your ideas on that. I don’t think 
at this time I’m going to go into that. 


Mr. Matthews: We do. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: But you probably have 
checked that portion out. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There were 30 dif- 
ferent propositions investigated before it was 
refined down to these two: Shell and Amok. 


Mr. Matthews: We've made use of the 
best consultants available in assessing both 
the commercial and technical details and the 
competence of the company’s financial 
strength—all these things. So I think you 
could feel we have done a good job in that 
area. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think you may have 
done a good job. I still do not agree that 
you have done a good job in the sense that 
what youve done is you’ve put in public 
funds. You've backed a company; you've 
guaranteed a market for them, which is an 
ideal business situation, as you know, when 
you can buy or sell something and you have 
a guaranteed market for it, more or less by 
contract. And then you refuse to take your 
share of the profits. 


Mr. Matthews: We haven’t guaranteed 
them a market for their share. We’ve only 
guaranteed them a market for our share which 
we will get at cost. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. Surely it is 
not that doubtful or that dubious an opera- 
tion that there will not be a share or will 
not be a market for the uranium. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That depends on the 
export controls as laid down and exercised 
by the federal government, whether they 
have to restrict themselves to the Canadian 
scene or whether they can look at the world 
Scene as a potential market for the product. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think if you look at the 
Canadian experience in terms of selling out 
their natural resources, I don’t think that’s 
an item that should worry you too much. 
I'm sure if we had one extra pound of 
uranium in this country there would be 
missions flying all over the world to sell the 
thing, as they have in the past. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I indicated yester- 
day, we have expressed concern to the fed- 
eral government about the level of exports 
which they have permitted. Again, hopefully 
at the one day conference on Dec. 12 this 
is something else we could get into with 
them. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Sure, and the reason 
youve expressed that concern is because 
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you feel you do not have an adequate sup- 
ply of uranium? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Because we look at 
what we know they've approved by way 
of exports; we look at what Hydro estimates 
will be their needs; we look at the require- 
ments of the federal government for domes- 
tic utilities in terms of securing supplies for 
committed reactors; and we can see that by 
the mid-Eighties all of the known uranium 
in the country will have been committed 
one way or another. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. Therefore, as far 
as this case is concerned there really is no 
doubt in your mind that you are going to 
be able to use the 50 per cent that you say 
youre going to get, plus anything else— 
perhaps the other 50 per cent that will be 
produced. There isn’t that kind of a doubt. 
There’s no speculation really on the part of 
the company, on the part of Shell as to 
whether they will or will not be able to sell 
their uranium. 

I think everybody’s convinced of that. In 
fact, ’m sure that if Shell are involved in 
this thing and are putting in $3.5 million, 
they know damn well that theyre going to 
sell the uranium that will be produced 
there. 


Mr. Matthews: They would expect to. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I am sure they would. 
What I’m concerned about and where I 
think you are making a mistake is that you 
have put in public funds, you've backed a 
project, you've guaranteed a market for it 
and yet you refuse to take a profit on it. 


(Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I would argue again 
that we are taking a profit off it by. virtue 
of the fact that we get half of the production 
at cost. So it’s a question of how you are 
going to define it, I suppose. 


Mr. Makarchuk. I think that no matter 
if you say that you are getting 50 per cent 
at cost, the other 50 per cent will be sold at 
a world price which could prove to he a 
fairly good price. At this time we don’t 
know. If somebody asked you in 1964 what 
the price of oil was going to be im 1975, or 
in 1970 asked you about 1975, I don’t think 
you would have predicted the price would 
be where it is right now. The same situation 
can exist with uranium supplies. Once again 
you have an opportunity here to take ad- 
vantage of that situation for the benefit of 
the people of Ontario, not just because it’s 
in Canada or Ontario, but because you've 
Hh in public funds. You’ve put money into 
this. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I would argue that we 
have taken advantage of the situation and 
it is difficult to know what the price of 
uranium would be, in three or four years 
time, given exploration going on in other 
parts of the world. If what is now basically 
a seller’s market turns in three or four years 
time into a buyer’s market, the bottom could 
fall out of the price. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s very well, but that 
doesn't return your $3.5 million, You would 
have spent that money, and you would have 
spent your startup costs, and should the bot- 
tom fall out, you'll be in no position to re- 
gain your money. Youre prepared to spend 
it in a loss situation, but you are not pre- 
pared to spend it im a profit situation. 


Mr. Matthews: I would like to suggest 
that it takes two people to make an agree- 
ment, and this is the most advantageous 
agreement of all the 30 to 35 we have looked 
at from that point of view. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, what 
youre saying is the company had you by the 
gonads and you accepted them. Is that it? 


Mr. Matthews: Well, 35 proposals doesn’t 
mean we chose just the first one that came. 


Mr. Makarchuk: On the Amok situation, 
you have a known ore body; is that correct? 


Mr. Matthews: In the Amok case, yes. The 
situation is that that there is a so-called rim. 
The south part of that rim is the Cluff Lake 
deposit which has been defined and is owned 
100 per cent by Amok. They're planning and 
starting the development of it to bring it into 
production. Now that rim goes round in a 
circle like this, and it’s the north half of the 
claims which they are not entitled to retain 
possession of due to the foreign ownership 
legislation. We have the opportunity to share 
with them in those claims. Those claims 
therefore have a relatively high probability of 


being successful. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You are putting in $2.5 
million and you will get one-third of the 
output at cost. Is that correct? 


Mr. Matthews: That’s correct. 


Mr. Makarchuk: And the same conditions 
exist with Amok as Shell. In other words, 
they'll be able to sell the balance, the two- 
thirds, at whatever price is going at the time 
the plant goes into operation. ‘And once again 
you do not take any share of the profit. 


Mr. Matthews: We get the share that 
accrues to our share of the investment. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: ‘In this case, in addition to 
$2.5 million, is this covering the exploration 
costs or is that also going to cover the startup 
or the plant costs as well? 


Mr. Matthews: The north side of the rim 
requires drilling for exploration, which is ex- 
pensive. As a consequence, it’s likely the 
costs of defining an ore body, should there 
be one in the north, will exceed the $2.5 
million that we are paying in the beginning. 
So we would expect that the exploration 
agreement will continue after the three years. 
After three years Amok will put in two-thirds 
of the money and we will put in one-third. 
The interests of the parties in any benefits or 
finds will be two-thirds Amok and one-third 
Ontario Hydro. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, what you 
are saying here, is that the situtation with 
Amok is not exactly the same as it was with 
Shell, outside of the one-third. In other 
words, you will be taking one-third of the 
profit— 


Mr. Matthews: We will be taking one-third 
of profit, yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —should the operation be- 
come successful. If that is the case, if you 
are applying it here—and I am not sure that 
financial arrangements is actually— 


Mr. Matthews: We do that in the Shell 
case too. 


Mr. Makarchuk: As I see it, for the startup 
costs your financial arrangement is if Amok 
will put up two-thirds of the cost of the mine 
site and the refinery, etc., you will put up 
one-third. In return you will get ore and be 
able to share one-third, two-thirds of the 
profit. 


Mr. Matthews: That’s correct. 


Mr. Makarchuk: But you are not prepared 
to do the same thing with Shell? 


Mr. Matthews: We really are. The point is 
that we don’t really want to profit. We want 
the uranium at less than the going rate. . 


Mr. Makarchuk: But surely we have gone 
over that portion before. =e 


Mr. Matthews: That’s right. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That if you sold the. ura- 
nium at world price, as I said earlier, that— 


Mr. Matthews: You could do it that way. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —it would give you a cer- 
tain profit above your cost, which will go 
back to Hydro. if 
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Mr. Matthews: That's right. 
Mr. Makarchuk: So, what’s the difference? 


Mr. Lamb: There is no difference. The 
arrangement with Amok, in terms of partici- 
pation in the final project, is the same as 
with Shell. Ontario Hydro would pick up, 
in the Amok case, one-third of the produc- 
tion—therefore one-third of the profit if you 
like—on the rest. And the Shell case is exactly 
the same. 


Mr. Matthews: We get half the profit on 
the Shell venture. You can put it that way if 
you wish. 


Mr. Lewis: You are just using the normal 
use of the word profit. 


Mr. Matthews: If you consider profit the 
difference between costs and the going price, 
then we get half of it. 


Mr. Lewis: You get it at cost. 


Mr. Matthews: We get uranium at cost 
which means that we don’t pay the going 
rate. That is, if you like, the profit on the 
venture. 


Mr. Lewis: But you have paid an invest- 
ment which you do not recover, in dollar 
terms. 


Mr. Matthews: We do in the sense that it 
is the difference between cost of production 
and the going rate for product. That gives 
you a return on investment, I believe. 


Mr. Lewis: But you don’t know the size 
of the ore body or the price for the uranium 
that is sold by the private corporation. So 
how can you know what you would have 
recovered? 


Mr. Matthews: Of course you don’t until 
you— 


Mr. Lewis: You certainly don’t if you can 
take public money and commit it to explora- 
tion—buy half of it at cost— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Isn’t this the same as 
what all parties have suggested should be 
done in all of the energy sector? Whether it 
is exploration for oil or gas or uranium or 
whatever? 


Mr. Lewis: My interpretation of a joint 
venture is not that the government par- 
ticipates equally with a private company in 
exploration, then buys what is produced at 
cost while the private company sells what 
its share is at a profit on the world market. 
That is not my view of a joint venture and 


it is not the view, I would have thought, of 
most governments. You share the cost of 
exploration and you share whatever profits 
may accrue to the company’s proportion of 
that sale. 


Mr. Matthews: That’s exactly the situation. 
Mr. Lewis: It is? 


Mr. Matthews: It is a matter of how you 
choose to take it. That’s exactly the situa- 
tion. We have our share of the profits of the 
venture. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: By virtue of the fact 
that we buy the product at cost and are not 
paying the world price. 


Mr. Norton: Could I ask a question for 
clarification for my own purposes at this 
point? I am getting confused by what ap- 
pears to me as confusion on the part of some 
of my colleagues. Would it not be exactly 
the same thing if— 


Mr. Reid: I am confused at this point. 


Mr. Norton: We are getting into a morass 
here. Would it not be exactly the same thing 
if all of the production were sold at the 
market price and also to Ontario Hydro at 
the going market price and then 50 per cent 
of the profits were paid back to Ontario 
Hydro? It seems to me that’s the point that 
is trying to be made: We are in the same 
net position, regardless of which way it is 
done. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s correct. 


Mr. Norton: I can’t understand why there 
is such confusion over it. 


Mr. Lewis: Why are you in the same net 
position if the cost remains the same but the 
price on the world market rises? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Because then you are 
not paying the world price. 


Mr. Lewis: No, you are just paying the 
cost. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Right. 


Mr. Lewis: But the rise in price that you 
get on the world market accrues to the pri- 
vate sector only. 


Mr. Norton: But wouldn’t Ontario Hydro 
under those circumstances — if they were 
paying the going rate—also have to pay the 
increased rate? 


Mr. Lewis: No. 
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[4:15] 


Mr. Norton: Therefore, they are getting 
the advantage of the— 


Mr. Lewis: The cost presumably remains 
the same. The cost doesn’t necessarily go up 
if the demand for the product is so high on 
the world market that it forces up the price. 
Hydro’s cost could remain the same for the 
purchase of its half for 10 years while the 
price on the world market continually es- 
calated, bearing on demand. But the profits 
from the escalated price would accrue only 
to Shell, not to Hydro. 


Mr. Lamb: The fact that Ontario Hydro 
owns 50 per cent; it’s a voted thing, the 
high world price. Surely that is a saving to 
them? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Your assumption is that 
Hydro should be obligated to pay the world 
price? Is that what you are saying? 


Mr. Lamb: No. 
Mr, Makarchuk: It certainly— 


Mr. Matthews: The fact is we do have to 
pay the going rate, at least, whatever that 
is, for Hydro. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I question the idea of 
your being involved in a situation in which 
you don’t try to establish some kind of an 
economic advantage for yourself. 


Mr. Matthews: I felt we had. In fact, I 
thought the whole point—at least, the third 
of three major points in the exploration 
programmes was that it does give us leverage 
for more money. 


Mr. Lewis: Gives you leverage for more 
money? 


Mr. Matthews: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: In what sense? 


Mr. Matthews: In the sense that, as this 
gentleman put it, we get the equivalent of 
half the profit in the enterprise because we 
could sell the uranium on the world market 
rather than take it ourselves; or sell it in 
whatever market is open to the venture. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Which is highly un- 
likely if we have a surplus. 


Mr. Matthews: We would not wish to do 
that but we could do so. In other words we 
are getting the 50 per cent of the profit. It’s 
a matter of how we take it. We can take it 
in money or we can take it in product at a 
low cost. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, I understand the taking of 
it in product and I don’t really dispute that. 


Mr. Matthews: If we could buy uranium 
for less money or if, in some way, we had 
contracts which gave us the uranium at less 
money and which filled our requirements, we 
could sell our half of the uranium from the 
joint venture on the open market and take 
our share of the profit. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: With respect, I think 
what you are getting at is something I have 
expressed interest in with the federal govern- 
ment; that is a two-price system. I may be 
wrong. Since the war the federal government 
has had control over uranium for pricing and 
it has indicated it is in no way prepared to 
consider a two-price system, a Canadian price 
and a world price. Subject to negotiations 
with various companies on present arrange- 
ments, we are subject to purchasing uranium 
at world prices. 


Mr. Makarchuk: This is by decree of the 
federal government? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I suppose if you didn’t 
have that you would certainly be in a better 
position? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I said if that situation did 
not exist, if the federal government order 
did not exist, you would be in— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If there was a federal 
policy which dealt with a two-price system 
for uranium we wouldn’t be in this situation. 
Without projects of this sort, we are in the 
position of having to buy from whoever owns 
the deposit at world prices, under present 
federal policy. 


Mr. Lewis: I don’t understand why you 
couldn’t have negotiated for a share of the 
profit on the portion which Shell sells on the 
open market as well as receiving half at cost. 
I want it understood that Hydro shares this 
corporate view of life which socialists don’t 
share and I don’t consider Ontario Hydro a 
Crown corporation in other than name. 


You have negotiated an arrangement which 
you feel benefits Hydro and, therefore, Ontario 
as I understand it with a very tough multi- 
national corporation. You are very pleased to 
have been able to get half of the uranium at 
cost. I can tell you that if we had supervision 
of a Crown corporation which entered into 
that kind of an agreement we would darn 
well have participated ourselves, as a govern- 
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ment, to maintain an equity in the profits 
accruing to the private sector. If the negotia- 
tions couldn’t work out that way we would 
have done what we indicated the other day 
which is to nationalize Denison and Rio 
Algom and bring them into the public sector 
anyway. That’s obviously not Ontario Hydro’s 
worry. 


Mr. Matthews: I would point out that this 
property is in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Lewis: What about Saskatchewan? 


Mr. Matthews: This property is in Saskat- 
chewan. 


Mr. Lewis: So? All the more reason—you 
would have had a joyous time. As I under- 
stand it, the government of Saskatchewan, if 
potash has any analogy to uranium, is clearly 
not reluctant to bring into the public sector 
a major natural resource. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If Saskatchewan wishes 
to nationalize this and sell it to Ontario Hydro 
at a price lower than the world price, all well 
and good. 


Mr. Lewis: As a matter of fact, it is an 
interesting proposition. We should be glad to 
approach the Premier. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell. Perhaps you’d discuss 
it with him. 
Mr. Lewis: Yes, and show you what can 


be arranged for the benefit of people rather 
than of Hydro. 


Mr. 


ring. 


Reid: That has a somewhat familiar 


Mr. Lewis: I cannot make a commitment— 


Mr. Matthews: I want to say that Shell is 
bringing something more to this proposition 
than just money. They are 50-50 on money 
but they are the people with the technology 
and the expertise to do the job— 


Mr. Lewis: I understand. 


Mr. Matthews: So they are bringing some- 
thing more than just money. 


Mr. Lewis: Oh, I wouldn’t begrudge them 
their expertise. 


Mr. Makarchuk: There is also the question 
of how do you price their expertise and their 
technology, and who sends the bills to whom, 
and who pays how much for consultants, and 
so on? Have you got some supervision on that 
aspect of the development? 
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Mr. Matthews: Oh, yes, by all means. We 
have very close supervision. We have access 
to all of the information that they develop, 
and we have an equal share in the manage- 
ment of the programme. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but, in terms of pric- 
ing the expertise or pricing the cost of de- 
velopment, what supervision do you have in 


that? 


Mr. Matthews: Audit. Are you thinking of 
those things? We have our own— 


Mr, Makarchuk: I am just thinking that 
Shell says, “Well okay, our consultants cost 
you so much” and send you a bill for $300,- 
000. You have seen that happen before—I 
am sure we all have seen it happen before. 


Mr. Matthews: We have our own consul- 
tants, as I say. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Your agreement is such 
that, who makes the final decision? 


Mr. Matthews: Fifty-fifty. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, but who makes the 
final decision on the cost? 


Mr. Maithews: It can dissolve if there is 
no final decision. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s a right of veto, is 
it not? | 


Mr. Matthews: We must agree. If you wish 
to put it—we must agree. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you don’t agree with 
the bill that Shell sends you for consultants, 
then you have a chance to what? To get out 
of the agreement? 


Mr. Matthews: They want the agreement; 
we want the agreement. Yes, we resolve the 
problem. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Even before the bill, 
though, you would deal with the question of 
whether there is going to be a consultant 
and the breadth of their work and the esti- 
mated cost. | 


Mr. Matthews: The programmes are all 
budgeted and planned. That is done in con- 
cert. We are using the best expertise we can 
get to assist us in this area, not being experts 
ourselves, 


Mr. Lewis: I have faith in Hydro’s ability 
to pay whatever Shell exacts. I have always 
felt that about Hydro, that there are no limits 
to its capacity to pay. 


Sh a 
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Mr, Matthews: May I take exception to 
that? 


Mr. Lewis: I am sure you can. It was said 
in a friendly way, just as an observation about 
Hydro. 


Mr. Norton: Isn’t it always? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr, Philip was the next who 
indicated— 


Mr. Norton: Mr. Chairman, I have a sup- 
plementary question that I would like to ask, 
if the subject matter is going to change be- 
fore my questions become totally irrelevant. 
While we are on this very subject— 


Mr. Chairman: I imagine we might get 
back on to it again, 


Mr. Lewis: For coherence it is nice to keep 
to the same subject. 


Mr. Norton: Oh, you want to allow Mr. 
Matthews to go home for dinner? 


Mr. Chairman: All right, if the committee 
so wishes, fine. 


Mr. Lewis: Fair enough. 
Mr. Chairman: All right, Mr. Norton. 


Mr. Norton: It relates to Ontario Hydro’s 
commitment in this venture. I wonder how 
Ontario Hydro proposes to finance its share 
of this venture. Is it to be done by the is- 
suance of debentures, the cost of carrying 
which would be added to the rate structure 
at the time of entering into this venture? 


Mr. Matthews: Yes. We haven't at this 
stage settled how we would finance a pro- 
duction venture because then you are talking 
about all those large sums of money. All I 
can say is that that’s a matter that will be 
reviewed by our financial people, and we will 
be guided as to what they want us to do in 
that area. 


Mr. Norton: Then perhaps I could ask a 
question of the minister. Was any considera- 
tion given to the possibility of the Ontario 
Energy Corp. entering into this venture as 
opposed to Ontario Hydro, so as to keep the 
costs of this speculative venture from in any 
way becoming part of the rate structure of 
Hydro at the present time or in the imme- 
diate future? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The Energy Corp. has 
had a number of proposals before it this year. 
We determine that the Energy Corp. has com- 
mitted its funds as far as it can, and that’s 


one reason why we didn’t entertain them 
any further. And the second is the fact that 
since the ultimate purchaser and user of the 
particular commodity is Ontario Hydro, we 
thought it more appropriate that they involve 
themselves in that—as they are involved in 
such things as coal projects in western Can- 
ada, this sort of thing. 


Mr. Norton: Then, if I might just editorial- 
ize for a moment, I hope that the govern- 
ment, and particularly the ministry, will 
watch very carefully the possible implications 
of this venture upon the Hydro rate: struc- 
ture in the future. Because it seems to me 
that with the problems we are having at 
the present time in terms of our energy costs 
in this province, that we really ought not to 
get into a situation where venture capital 
is derived from the rate structure for the 
energy in this province, which is paid by 
everyone from the smallest homeowner to 
the largest industry. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When it’s a case like 
this where you are trying to ensure that in 
future years you won't have to extract as 
much from rates to operate the system, to 


keep down your fuel costs, then we think 


it is the interest of the ratepayers. 


Mr. Norton: I would agree, except that 
there is also a question of where and at what 
time that ought to be paid; whether it ought 
to be paid by users today for the benefit 
of users in 20 or 30 years’ time—or whether 
it ought to be spread over a much longer 
period of time by means of some other 
method of financing. This, I think, is perhaps 
an endless debate that we've had with On- 
tario Hydro, but more specifically with some 
of the public utilities commissions in this 
province. 


Mr. Chairman: The next on the list is Mr. 
Philip. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I was speaking 
at two minutes to 6 last night and wondered 
if I could continue. I won't be very long. I 
just want to be reinstated in: this. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, in fact I was going 
to send you a note asking if you and one 
of your colleagues want to make an arrange- 
ment in view of that fact. According to the 
list given to me, you are sixth on the list. 
I was going to ask Mr. Philip or Mr. Davi- 
son if they would agree to make that change 
to accommodate: that. 


Mr. Lewis: Where is Mr. Davison on the 
list? 
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_ Mr. Chairman: Second. Mr. Philip, Mr. 
Davison and then Mr. Burr. 


Mr. Lewis: Okay, go head—then I will 
follow. 


Mr. Philip: Mr. Chairman, I’d like to im- 
press on the minister the serious situation 
faced by the retail gasoline operator in this 
province. I think that he knows my concern 
with it from the questions that I have been 
asking in the House. I feel somewhat humble 
in this pursuit since he has already received 
briefs from the Ontario Retail and Auto- 
motive Gasoline Service Association, from 
the Car Wash Owners Association, and 
from the Canadian Federation of Independent 
Business—yet still no action seems to be 
coming forth. 

I travelled on Sunday to Peterborough to 
meet with a retail gas service station owner 
who, at age 50, was being forced out of 
business; a man who had been contributing 
to his community over the years; who had 
built a business; a man who was particularly 
well known in the area for taking on em- 
ployees who had trouble finding work else- 
where. At the present time he has a mechanic 
who is suffering from MS and occasionally 
has to be given leave to rest during the day- 
time. This man who still acts as a facilitator 
in the community, is being forced out of busi- 
ness by the oil companies who, clearly, don’t 
want him to be there. There is a petition go- 
ing around the city now, supported by busi- 
nessmen and by doctors, lawyers and by all 
the customers of the man, They say: “For 
heaven’s sake, keep this man here. We badly 
need him. We have been dealing with him 
over the years. What is this man going to do 
at age 50?” 


‘Hon. Mr, Timbrell: Can you indicate how 
he is being forced out of business, please? 


Mr. Philip: I think it will be indicated to 
you in the submission that he is presenting 
to you. He is simply being told that his 
volume is not high enough and that his lease 
is being eliminated. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What is his volume? 
Mr. Philip: I don’t have the figures with 


me at the moment, but Ill be glad to get 
them for you, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Do you know what 
percentage of volume he’s dropped? 


Mr. Philip: No, I don’t have that. 


I was speaking this morning to Mr. Robert 
Pyke, who is the president of ORGA. He 
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informed me that he had just come from his 
banker. He had to float another loan to stay 
in business. He had been jin the business for 
eight years. He has made one request after 
another to obtain non-leaded gasoline. He 
hasn’t been given that gasoline, and after 
eight years he’s actually in worse shape now 
than he was eight years ago when he first 
started in the business. 

[4:30] 

I would like to read for the minister the 
resolution by the Consumers’ Association of 
Canada which he said he hadn’t heard of 
when I asked him in the House the other 
day. It is resolution No. 17 from its conven- 
tion which states: 

The CAC urges the Minister of Com- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs to initiate an 
investigation of structure and prices in the 
oil industry to determine, in the interests 
of increased competition, if the said oil 
industry should divest itself of its retail 
outlets. : 


Clearly, the Consumer’s Association is con- 
cerned about the vertical integration of the 
oil industry and it is speaking not on behalf 
of the dealers but, of course, on behalf of 
the consumers. 


I would like to ask the minister—no doubt 
he has seen the statement in this morning’s 
Globe by one BP dealer, who asked to re- 
main anonymous. 


“They could take away my lease in 30 
days if they wanted to,” a dealer said. “If 
they read what I am saying they will think 
I am a troublemaker. Then they will give 
me 30 days’ notice, close me up and set 
up a self-serve station.” 


That is the kind of intimidation which many 
of the dealers seem to be facing: the ones 
I have been talking to. 


I would ask the minister if he has not con- 
sidered all the various bills which have been 
introduced in the United States? I have them 
before me and they are certainly a weighty 
sort of number. The bill in Maryland and 
several other states clearly indicates the need 
for divorcement legislation which will get the 
oil companies out of the retailing end of the 
business. 

Clearly the consumers are asking for it or 
at least for an investigation of it, through the 
Consumers’ Association of Canada. Clearly 
the independent businessmen are asking for 
it through Mr. Bulloch and through other 
representatives of their association. One sur- 
vey done in one riding which admittedly is 
not conclusive—it was done by my colleague 
from Windsor-Riverside (Mr. Burr) in his own 
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riding—clearly indicates that his constituents 
favour legislation which would prohibit the 
oil companies from operating service stations. 


I am concerned about why, with all this 
great number of people, business interests, 
consumers and the dealers themselves, no 
action is being taken when it has been taken 
by our colleagues in several American states? 
It is being urged by so many people and I 
would like to ask the minister if he would be 
good enough to allow me to read the pro- 
posals made by ORGA in a more recent brief 
to him. It is a brief presented a few weeks 
ago, as I understand it. I would like to ask 
where he and his colleagues stand on each of 
the proposals. There is a series of short-run 
proposals until the final commission report. 
The first proposal in the short-run proposals 
is: 

One refinery gate price to all. The goy- 
ernment legislation should compel the oil 
companies to charge the same price to 
their own company-operated stations as 
they do to lessees and other dealers. If a 
refinery gate price was introduced, which 
would be freely available to all, then true 
competition would return in the market- 
place and would force each dealership, 
whether company-operated or independ- 
ently-operated, to compete on equal terms. 


I would think that the Conservative Party, 
since it claims to be the party of free enter- 
prise, would surely enjoy this kind of free 
enterprise type of competition. I wonder 
what the minister’s objection, if any, would 
be to that. 


No. 2 was: 


No subsidies to company-operated. sta- 
tions. To ensure that the system works 
fairly, the legislation would have to pro- 
hibit hidden subsidies to company-operated 
shops, such as special rental agreements or 
other support systems that would under- 
mine the equality of price that would arise 
from a refinery gate pricing system. 
[Third point:] 

A freeze on opening of company-operated 
stations. A freeze on company-owned and 
operated stations should be instituted to 
minimize further disruption of the market- 
place. This would compel the oil com- 
panies, if they wished to open more self- 
serve stations or other large stations, to 
lease these stations to independent dealers. 


[The fourth one:] 


To enact franchise legislation to protect 
the dealers. 


I’m sure that the minister is familiar with the 
content of that. 


Lastly, of course, is the long-run proposal 
which is to enact divorcement legislation. 


We can wait for the Isbister commission 
to bring down its report but while we’re wait- 
ing in the city of Windsor, I understand from 
reports in the paper attributed to the mayor, 
there are no mechanics left in the centre core 
because the independent service station les- 
sees have all been put out of business. We 
can wait until people like Bob Pyke and 
others gradually go out of business or we can 
take some kind of action now which at least 
will be a stalling action until the Isbister com- 
mission brings down its report. I would ask 
if you would like to comment on these. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Mr. Chairman, we did 
discuss this briefly about an hour ago before 
the member came in. What I indicated at the 
time was that— 


Mr. Philip: I understand it was very briefly. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Define it your way. 
However, I indicated that the Minister of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. 
Handleman) and I met with Mr. Bromstein, 
who was counsel for ORGA. I believe he’s 
also counsel for the Federation of Independent 
Business. 


Mr. Philip: That’s correct. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And Mr.— 
Mr. Philip: Ian Angus? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. What was the 
gentleman’s name? He’s secretary-treasurer of 
ORGA. 


Mr. Philip: Ian Angus. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. I believe the gentle- 
man’s name was Sandford. He was a Shell 
dealer in the Rexdale area, probably in your 
riding. What we undertook to do in the 
ministry was to review their proposals, par- 
ticularly their short-term proposals, and to 
discuss them with the royal commissioner. 


The Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations undertook to look at their com- 
ments on franchise legislation; in particular, 
at that time, they gave a fact sheet on Mr. 
Pyke’s problem. As I recall, the minister was 
going to have his people look at that. 


We agreed that the two ministers and the 
appropriate staff would get back together to 
consider what can be done in the short-term, 
in the interim, before the end of the work 
of the royal commission in about 3% months’ 
time. 
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I think it’s fair to say we’ve pretty well 
concluded our review and as soon as we are 
free, if you will, and we have the time to 
sit down with the Minister of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations and his people, we will 
do so. 


The main point of the ORGA brief was 
this business of the refinery gate price. I 
put another suggestion to them—which we 
are throwing into the hopper for our consid- 
eration—which would be for every retailer 
in the province to be required to post on 
the pumps a list of the components of the 
price per gallon, the tank wagon price and 
what that includes. As you know, some sta- 
tions now show all of the taxes. 


Again, before you came in I listed all the 
taxes and it’s 33 cents total—federal excise 
tax, federal sales tax and provincial gasoline 
tax—plus 32 cents, of Hie: roughly 25 cents 
is the cost per gallon for crude oil and 
seven cents is for production costs. So 65 
cents is roughly the figure. Then there’s an 
amount added on top of that by the oil 
companies. I suggested they would show the 
tank wagon price and what that’s made up 
of. They would then show their operating 
margin, which we know varies anywhere 
from seven or eight cents to 18 or 19 cents 
that the retailer actually tacks on to his 
or her tank wagon price to arrive at the 
price they charge their customers. So we’re 
throwing that into the hopper as well as a 
consideration. I do express a concern— 


Mr. Philip: Several of them are already 
doing that, though, and they are still going 
bankrupt in the process. I would be willing 
to take you to Mr. Pyke’s station and sev- 
eral others in that area where they have 
posted prices for the consumer to see. In 
their words, and not mine, it is “ripping 
off the motorist.” All that it means is that 
people sympathize with you as they go 
across the road then to buy the service from 
the self-serve gas station. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am coming to that. 
The one concern I expressed was I can see 
that one of the implications of this, without 
some ultimate resolution of the whole ques- 
tion of the price of oil in the country and 
the province, could be higher prices for the 
consumer. The lowest prices right now are 
being charged by the independent dealers, 
people who run stations under the DL sign 
or the XL sign or Eagle, or something like 
that, and the company-operated self-serve 
centres. I expressed the concern—and_ this 
was just at the time I received the brief 
and we are going into it a little bit more— 
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that it might result in higher prices, in the 
short term. 


Mr. Philip: How do we know, though, it 
is lower prices? How do we know that it 
isn't the fellow who is going to the inde- 
pendent service station lessee who is subsi- 
dizing the industry or the industry through 
the profits they are making from him; that 
they are not subsidizing the operations of 
the company-owned-and-operated service sta- 
tions? We have absolutely no proof that the 
company-owned-and-operated service stations 
are actually running at a profit or even 
clearing. Therefore, you may be sure that 
the oil industry is not taking the loss in that 
sector without making it up somewhere else. 
They'll charge us for parts or some other 
thing. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We don’t have all the 
facts; or for that matter, neither does ORGA. 
However, we do have an opportunity through 
the Isbister commission to get the facts on 
that. 


Mr. Philip: You would be willing then to 
urge the Isbister commission to force the 
companies to actually audit the operations 
of their self-serve stations to reveal a profit 
or loss picture on those stations? Is that 
what you are saying? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think you will find 
that all the information on this will come 
out. As I understand from what the com- 
missioner has told me and told my staff, 
you'll find that all this information will come 
out in phase two of the hearings, which 
start tomorrow. Is he having a meeting 
tomorrow in Toronto? 


Mr. Frame: Yes, an administrative or or- 
ganizational session tomorrow. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They are starting on 
that phase, so that will come up. 


Mr. Philip: I am told, if I may quote Mr. 
John Bulloch and some of his colleagues, 
that when they ask these companies for 
these audits that the companies themselves 
have never actually calculated whether these 
self-serve stations are operating in a profit or 
loss position. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Who was this who 
posed this question? 


Mr. Philip: Bulloch claims that he has 
asked them, and that they claim they simply 
don’t have the figures. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think you'll find the 
figures will come out in the commission hear- 
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ings: You mentioned the CAC resolution— 
and I still haven’t seen that, by the way; it 
still hasn’t come to me. 


Mr. Philip: I will be glad to give it to you 
right now. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That could be just 
simply due to the mail strike; I have not re- 
ceived it. 


I think they are quite right. As I men- 
tioned yesterday, we intend to talk to the 
federal minister and the other provincial 
ministers about it on Dec. 12. What they’re 
referring to there is a national study, through 
the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs, in order to develop the total picture— 
and I think we would support that. I have 
two copies here. Do you want one back? 


[4:45] 
Mr. Philip: No. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Keep the copies. I 
realize that some of the States have got into 
divorcement legislation. Correct me if I’m 
wrong, but I think that the oldest such legis- 
lation is only about a year and a half or two 
years old. Am I wrong? J don’t think it’s very 
old but the experience with it is rather new. 
That again will be discussed at the Isbister 
commission. The whole question of the rela- 
tionship of the companies to the retail 
dealers will form a big part of the discus- 
sions at phase two of the hearings. 


You mentioned the Windsor survey. I 
recall having a telephone conversation with 
the member for Windsor-Sandwich (Mr. 
Bounsall) about this; not about the survey 
but about the Windsor situation. This would 
have been about a week or 10 days after the 
provincial election. He indicated then that 
the last full service station in downtown 
Windsor was being converted to a self-serve 
operation. I don’t know whether he said if it 
was going to be company-run or whether it 
was going to be lessee-run, but his concern 
was the fact that— 


Mr. Philip: Can the minister name any self- 
service operations in this province that are 
privately run lesseeships? If so, there are cer- 
tainly very few. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not offhand. I don’t 
know. 


Mr. Philip: I've challenged the oil com- 
panies in news releases and in statements 
that I’ve made. I know Pyke and a number 
of other people have challenged them to 
show us one self-serve that is leased out. 
None have come to our attention. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell; I don’t know of any 
offhand but I do recall asking what the prices 
were. Of course, they were lower. 


Mr. Philip: Yes, but you see the self-serve 
thing is a red herring that has been brought 
into it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I know the problems. 


Mr. Philip: Nobody objects to self-serve 
per se but what were concerned about is 
whether the oil companies are operating the 
self-serves or are, in fact, using them as a 
lever to force the independent service lessee 
out of business. It may well be that there 
are independent service station lessees who 
could use self-serve as a merchandising 
vehicle. I don’t think that anybody would 
question that, at least not on economic 
grounds. We might on safety grounds or 
some other thing but that’s a side issue at 
the moment. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 


Mr. Philip: So self-serve is really a red 
herring that has been brought into it as some- 
how trying to coerce the consumer into 
thinking that supporting the retail dealer is 
going to cost him money. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m not trying to do 
that. If you take that interpretation, I’m 
sorry. What I was trying to point out is that 
this is an element of the problem. We all 
recognize that the cost of running a self- 
serve is obviously lower as compared to 
what Mr. Pyke or any of the full service 
stations in my area have to charge, where 
there is more staff and more cost. All of these 
things have got to be considered by the royal 
commission. To answer your question, we are 
looking at it between our ministry and Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations and will, as 
soon as we can, get back together to de- 
termine if there is something we can do to 
assist the retail gas operator in the interim, 
between now and the point at which the 
commission is completed. 


Mr. Philip: Would you be prepared to 
enact some kind of a freeze on the opening 
of any more company-operated stations until 
such time as the recommendations come 
through? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is one of the 
proposals they’ve put forward. I want to deal 
with the proposals as a package with my 
colleague and take them to cabinet. 


Mr. Philip: When do you expect to have 
an answer for these people? They are going 
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bankrupt by the minute and going out of 
business by the minute. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Hardly by the minute. 


Mr. Philip: Maybe you should talk to Mr. 
Pyke’s banker to find out, but— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I haven’t talked to Mr. 
Pyke’s banker, but I have talked to dealers 
in my own area and I have talked to dealers 
in other parts of the province. I know a 
number of them are facing problems. Several 
of them have freely admitted that 1974 was 
the biggest year that they ever had. And 
I think that is true generally of the whole 
retail sector of the petroleum industry, or so 
these men in my area claim. 


Again, the problem is that they want to 
avoid some of the boom and bust of the 
retail side of the petroleum industry, the 
price wars and that sort of thing. 


Mr. Philip: The press is bringing out some 
pretty frightening things about intimidation. 
Are you prepared, you or— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This would be the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions. 


Mr. Philip: No. But are you prepared to 
recommend to your government to do an 
investigation of the alleged intimidation of 
the dealers by— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you have got the 
specific instances of intimidation, give them 
to me and I'll pass them on to the Minister 
of Consumer and Commercial Relations, 


Mr. Philip: Surely it is the responsibility 
of your government when you see things like 
this reported in the newspaper—not only my 
responsibility—to go after them. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They could already be 
checking them out, I don’t know. But we 
can refer them to him. 


Mr. Burr: That is what the mayor of 
Windsor wanted shortly after the election, 
because— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, well— 
Mr. Burr: Yes, I did. 


aoe Mr. Timbrell: Whom did you speak 
to 


Mr. Burr: I have forgotten who it was. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Right, because I talked 
to the member for Windsor-Sandwich (Mr. 


Bounsall). I didn’t realize you had’ called 
Mr. Ball. 7 


Mr. Burr: But this was the urgency of the 
matter. The stations seemed to be getting 
these self-serves in rapidly in anticipation of 
some government action that would put an 
end to it. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I want to follow 
up some of the points that have been made 
and express some personal reservations. My 
colleague from Etobicoke makes a pretty 
powerful point, which is not being grasped 
firmly enough. It strikes me that if I hadn’t 
been delinquent I should have pursued it 
today at question period and maybe should 
on Thursday with appropriate ministers. 


When there are a number of reports in the 
newspapers of individual service station 
owners giving to reporters, giving to jour- 
nalists, information about which they feel 
uncomfortable and they must remain anony- 
mous because they fear intimidation or abuse 
or loss of lessee status, that is something 
that a government should investigate. Sidney 
Handleman or the Attorney General (Mr. 
McMurtry) should attempt to do a pretty 
serious investigation about this situation. 


It may be that a reporter wouldn’t want to 
violate confidentiality of the number .of serv- 
ice stations surveyed and the people with 
whom he or she was speaking. On the other 
hand, the Globe, if I recall, made it clear 
that there were about 130 stations involved 
in and around Metro. BP stations seemed 
particularly vulnerable in the story. They 
could be pursued individually. 


I am resentful enough of the behaviour 
of multinational corporations and the world 
of high finance. It really sticks in the craw 
when they begin to descend on small and 
pretty vulnerable service station lessees in 
a way that makes people feel so intimidated 
they must shut up or remain anonymous. It 
is not the way a free and democratic society 
normally operates. 


(Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I agree with you. I 
am not familiar enough with the franchise 
legislation or the guidelines to know exactly 
how they work through the ministry. I do 
agree because I have talked to local! business- 
men in my own riding, friends of mine, who 
are faced with some pretty serious crunches, 


and I] agree. 


Mr. Lewis: I worry about this whole area 
from personal experience, having received 
letters from the Pykes of this world and hav- 
ing received material very emotive and com- 
pelling from some individual service station 
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operators, and having heard, as so many 
others did, from the mayor of Windsor. 

I asked some members of our research 
group to begin to compile—I have a good 
deal of the material with me. I’m not going 
to use it right now—some of the case _his- 
tories of some of these individual service 
station operators. It was really tough to get 
people willing to allow their names to be 
used. They were truly frightened about the 
consequences if the multinational descended 
on them, or simply cancelled the lease. 
Ideology aside, that’s just crazy. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is clearly within the 
area of franchise legislation. 


Mr. Lewis: It is in the area of franchise 
legislation, which brings me back to a kind 
of counterpoint to what the member for 
Etobicoke was putting. The Isbister com- 
mission investigation is not the first investi- 
gation of the problems between the lessees 
and the multinationals, The Grange report 
in 1971, reports which preceded it, whole 
analyses of franchising arrangements and re- 
lationships have been conducted year after 
year. The miseries of those who belong to 
ORGA and the problems in the industry have 
been chronicled time and time again. 

It isn’t as though Isbister is going to dis- 
cover divine truth, Isbister is simply going 
over the same ground. The great pity of it 
is, that at this point in time, given the events 
of the last two or three years and the pricing 
realities, that a lot of individuals are going 
under, Many of them feel extreme economic 
hardship. While it may not be on an hourly 
basis, it is pretty frequent. The rate of ser- 
vice station closure is certainly a rate which 
exceeds that of the normal, private, business, 
establishment. 

I'd be willing to venture that the vul- 
nerability in that sector of the economy 
seems very fierce and I just don’t think that 
you can allow quite so many private entre- 
preneurs to go down the drain while we 
await commission after commission to re- 


affirm what everybody knows, 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Would you not agree 
though, in fairness, that one of the prob- 
lems—and take your own municipality, where 
I grew up—is the number of stations that 
have been allowed by some of the munic- 
ipalities? From the Ollie Crockford days to 
the present, it seems as though in planning, 
in the borough of Scarborough in particular, 
the policy has been to put a gas station on 
every corner, That has been one of the 
problems too. 
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Take the municipality in which I now 
live, part of which I represent, where there 
is a bylaw—and this authority is available to 
any municipality—that limits the number of 
stations for any number of reasons, one be- 
ing aesthetics, the other being to allow the 
small businessmen to have a fair chance to 
compete without being deluged. You only 
have to choose any number of corners in 
your riding or any other part of Scarborough 
to find illustrations of a gas station on every 
corner. Many of those have closed, not just 
over the last two or three years, but over the 
last 10 years. They just couldn't make a go 
of it. There was too much competition. 


Mr. Lewis: Happily my residence in Scar- 
borough has always been sufficiently imperm- 
anent that I’ve never really known of the his- 
tory of the development of the borough— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We won't get into that. 


Mr. Lewis: —although visually I can see 
what’s happened and it’s enough to cope with 
the transgressions of the present let alone to 
worry about what the borough has done in 
the past. But I’m not so sure. I mean I under- 
stand what you are saying and I’m sure that’s 
a complicating factor. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Look at Eglinton Ave., 
or Lawrence Ave. Take another sector, name- 
ly the food sector, and look at the number of 
fast-food outlets that have closed. I hate to 
use Scarborough again as an example, but it 
is one with which I am very familar, having 
grown up there. 


Mr. Lewis: I don’t understand what this 
personal assault of yours is on the planning 
in Scarborough. I shall bring it to the atten- 
tion of the various politicians. I would, of 
course, defend it to the death. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: His Worship the mayor 
of Scarborough, who doesn’t share my poli- 
tical philosophy, I think would agree that 
planning in the borough of Scarborough, and 
this is true in so many areas over the last 
20 years, has been abysmal. 


Mr. Lewis: Fair enough. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That has hurt the small 
operators in a number of sectors: Retail gaso- 
line, fast-food outlets and so on. 


Mr. Lewis: I don’t deny it, but if you 
speak to the operators who are in trouble 
today, they do not see their trouble flowing 
from too many operators on multiple corners. 
They see their trouble flowing from the be- 
haviour of and arrangements with the multi- 
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national oil companies. That’s what they tend 
to feel. 


[5:00] 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I realize that. 


Mr. Lewis: What worries me is that we sit 
here and contemplate so amicably yet another 
royal commission into a subject which has 
been hassled to death in the hope that you 
will do something about it. In the meanwhile, 
these private entrepreneurs—I want to tell 
you that philosophically I have a lot more 
feeling for the small and private entrepreneur 
than you Tories will ever have and so does 
the New Democratic Party. 


One of the things which really bothers me 
about this whole discussion is that these 
private, small service station operators, lessee 
or otherwise, are truly being damaged while 
you, aS a government supposedly protective 
of the free enterprise system, sit by and 
watch the multinationals run roughshod over 
them. You have never been moved to inter- 
vene no matter how many reports on fran- 
chising legislation there have been or how 
much evidence has been brought to your 
attention. God knows you have had evidence 
brought to your attention. 


It has come to the point that when I go 
to speak, as I did today, to the Downtown 
Businessmen’s Council] in Toronto, I know 
I have much more in common with their 
small- or middle-sized entrepreneurial con- 
cerns than any Tory will ever have. That 
worries me because that’s not the normal 
ideological relationship. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If that were true and— 


Mr. Lewis: I am always uncomfortable 
about abnormal relationships, deviant or 
otherwise. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If it were true, it would 
worry me, but I don’t believe it anyway. 


Mr. Lewis: Let me say something about 
this Isbister commission. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: May I make a re- 
joinder? I have never appointed a royal 
commission before. I have been Minister of 
Energy only a short number of months. All 
I can do is say to you my concerns are in 
this order: first, the consumer, the purchaser 
of the product, and then the retailer, I think 
it is possible to serve them both. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes. 


‘Hon. Mr. Timbrell: All I can say, as I have 
said time and time again, is that I' am com- 


mitted to that and sincerely want to ensure 
that no retailer is adversely affected by 
extraordinary forces. At the same time we 
don’t want to put them in a situation in 
which they can charge the public what they 
will. It has to be competition and the pub- 
lic has to have a fair shake. 


Mr. Lewis: What do you do if your com- 
mission reports in February or March and 
effectively documents the ORGA case; draws 
to your attention that the contractual and 
franchising relationship with the oil com- 
panies has been prejudicial to the economic 
survival of the small lessee; and you have 
concrete evidence of a dozen, 15, 20 or 30 
lessees around Ontario who have been forced 
out of business over a period of four to six 
months as a result of the prejudicial con- 
tracts? What do you do? How do you re- 
trieve their economic lives for them? How 
do you restore to them what they once had? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am not sure. 
Mr. Lewis: You don’t. You simply don't. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am not sure that 
anybody has the answer to unmake or do 
something. 


Mr. Lewis: The kind of freeze my col- 
leagues have talked of may help in that re- 
gard. All I am putting to you is that a pat- 
tern which is persistent, which you are yet 
again examining, leaves in its wake a lot of 
people whose businesses are ruined and 
therefore whose economic lives are ruined. 
Everybody seems to take it in such easy 
measure. 

I am not saying that you are insensitive 
to the reality. Of course not. I understand. 
You feel it and worry about it but it seems 
to take so blessed long and there are never 
any protective features along the way. It 
really worries me. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is a station in 
my area, about two blocks from my home, 
which has been converted. You are talking 
about three months. It is about a four- or 
five-month process to convert a station. I 
don’t think we are talking about that many 
which could be converted. I don’t think we 
are talking about something that couldn’t be 
—if there was a decision to go the route of 
divorcement, I don’t think you are talking 
about a situation which couldn't be undone 
and turned back to private lessees. 


Mr, Lewis: That is interesting, if you 
would keep that option open, I don’t know 
how these things can be made retroactive; 
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I don’t know how you restore a business to 
someone who has lost it. I worry about the 
commission and I think I have to express 
if to you here and publicly, not in a pejora- 
tive way; and I worry about the government’s 
response to the commission. 

I worry about any royal commission which 
didn’t make all of the hearings public. I 
worry about a commission which did not feel 
it mandatory or did not feel it obligatory to 
make all of the financial and economic in- 
formation public. Without casting aspersions 
on the commissioner, who is clearly a knowl- 
edgeable and able man, I think the commis- 
sion is faulted from the outset by its refusal 
to deal publicly with the multinationals. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: May I answer that 
point? I was concerned about this as well 
and asked the commissioner to come to my 
office to discuss it. 

First of all, the commission is being con- 
ducted, as all royal commissions are, under 
the Public Inquiries Act. Any royal commis- 
sioner, I'm advised by legal counsel, is re- 
quired by that Act to take in camera, 
whether the witness be a private individual 
or a corporate body—I can’t remember the 
wording of the statute—evidence which is 
of an intimate or financial nature. The com- 
missioner then has the right, before he com- 
pletes his work, to re-examine what he has 
taken in camera and to determine whether, 
in his opinion, it is possible to make it public 
and not in any way be injurious to the in- 
terests of whoever gave the information. 

The commissioner indicated to me by way 
of a memorandum two weeks or three weeks 
ago that he does not foresee the need to have 
any in camera sessions during the second 
phase of the work of his commission. 


Mr. Lewis: What happens to the material 
tendered in camera in the first phase? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When he completes 
his work, he has said, he will re-examine 
and make his decision as to whether or not 
he feels he can release it. Whatever he thinks 
he can release will be released. The material 
he doesn’t release is then sealed and sent— 
maybe it has already been sent—to the Pro- 
vincial Archivist and it is then up to the 


Deputy Attorney General, Am I correct in 


this? 
Mr. Lewis: To the Provincial Archivist? 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: It’s quite quaint. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, that’s where all 
documents are stored. Of course, our archives 


aren't what they should be since they were 
sold in 1934 and he’s only got 40 years of 
material to work with. 


Mr. Lewis: I want to understand this be- 
cause it’s almost too exotic to cope with. 
The commissioner would send what he felt 
he could not, in conscience, reveal of the 
financial information of the oil companies re- 
ceived in camera, to the Provincial Archivist— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In sealed files. 


Mr. Lewis: —in sealed files. The Deputy 
Attorney General would decide what? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: He could decide 
whether it should be made public once the 
commission no longer exists, when the work 
is completed. He would decide when it could 

e made public. Have I covered the ground 
on that, from what Mr. Isbister told us? 


Mr. Lewis: But it is largely when it’s made 
public rather than—don’t Deputy Attorneys 
General and Provincial Archivists, who meet 
over gin gimlets in late afternoon at the Park 
Plaza as a rule, decide that in 21 years hence, 
when it doesn’t intrude on anyone’s reputa- 
tion, the material can be made public for 
some MA’s thesis purpose? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You haven’t met the 
Provincial Archivist. I think he would throw 
up at the sight of a gin gimlet. 


Mr. Lewis: More’s the pity and more’s the 
suspicion. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It may be a popular 
drink in Florida but I don’t know about him. 


I’m not entirely sure what the practice is 
but I’m advised that once a commission 
ceases to exist as a legal entity, in other words, 
once the commissioner’s work is done, he has 
no control over the material. It is then in the 
hands of the Archivist for safekeeping on 
Grenville St. 


Mr. Lewis: And the Deputy Attorney 
General makes the decision? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The Deputy Attorney 
General then has the right to determine what 
can be released and when. 


Mr. Lewis: Then it is quite clear that it 
will never see the light of day. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not necessarily. 


Mr, Lewis: It is to me. In my prejudiced, 
conspiratorial mind I believe it would not be 
made public. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is a shortcoming 
of yours. 


Mr. Lewis: That is one of the things that 
I labour under and I am prepared to admit 
that when it comes to the financial data of 
the oil corporations, if left up to this govern- 
ment, we'll never see it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You will have to wait 
and see. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, I suppose I will. However, 
I repeat what I said earlier, I worry about a 
commission which saw possible to take evi- 
dence in camera and did not release the 
financial data. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, not only 
saw possible but is required by the Public 
Utilities Act. 


Mr. Lewis: Fair enough, but had the right 
to review it and make it public and decided 
against it. I want to tell you—and well you 
know—we’re not dealing with your hokey, 
mildewed entrepreneur; we are dealing with 
Imperial Oil, and you don’t play around with 
those people. Every specific they give you, 
you make public, because that is now a 
public obligation. 


I don’t understand this whole business of 
what the commissioner did or the way he 
approached it. I know that when I was deal- 
ing with the commission initially and wanted 
to make a submission, I got letters. I don’t 
have them with me but I wish I could read 
them to this committee because they would 
keep you all uproariously amused for quite 
a while. I got letters from the commission so 
filled with legal gobbledygook I couldn’t 
decipher them. I’m not bad at deciphering 
letters as a rule, 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: On what subject? 


Mr. Lewis: On whether or not I should 
even be allowed to appear. If they can’t 
write a letter on whether or not someone 
can appear before the commission, imagine 
how they handle the financial data from the 
multinational corporations. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you’ve read the 
repor:, you will find— 


Mr. Lewis: I’ve read the report. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —the commissioner 
does comment on the material received in 


camera. 


Mr. Lewis: I know. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: He expresses a concern 
—and I would take this as a sincere and 
legitimate concern—that he does not want to 
put himself in the position of being an agent 
of price fixing. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, I know. I regard it all as 
so farcical that you’re not going to be able 
to engage—there are some things we can en- 
gage in in a serious discussion about, but 
that is not one of them. That Claude Isbister 
considers that he will engage as an agent in 
price fixing, were he to release the financial 
data of the oil companies, is something I do 
not regard as possible. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think really the 
resolution of this discussion will come with— 


Mr. Lewis: With the next report. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You're right, with the 
finalization of his work. He may very well 
decide that by that point the information he 
received in camera in August and September 
is out of date and therefore not likely to 
fall into the category of signalling to one 
part of the industry the intentions of another 
part and therefore not put himself in the 
position of being seen to be assisting in price 
fixing. 


Mr. Lewis: I see. He wouldn’t then be in 
danger of disrupting the competitive forces 
in the oil industry, so he might be able to 
release the information. What the hell kinds 
of games are we playing? Forgive me, Mr. 
Chairman. This is Imperial and Shell and 
Gulf we are talking about. We're not talking 
about Wilson’s cigar store at whatever 
corner it is. Claude Isbister, as able as he 
is—I appeared before him and he is clearly 
a man of some perception and brightness and 


knows his field— 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And integrity. 


Mr. Lewis: I am sure he has integrity but 
I have a very great difference of opinion 
about the way in which the commission is 
proceeding, about a commission which is 
prepared to take evidence in camera on the 
financial relationships of the oil companies 
and then not see fit to release it automati- 
cally, and about a commissioner who didn’t 
express any view at all on the inventory 
arrangements which he discovered, the in- 
ventory figures which he discovered. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We have asked the 
commissioner, in preparation for the federal- 
provincial conference on the 12th, because 
we want to talk about petroleum on a 
national basis, for figures on inventory. I be- 
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lieve he has indicated he is going to give us 
a letter on that, which we will release. 


Mr. Lewis: He produced figures on in- 
ventory and you took it upon yourself to 
take the price freeze off. Claude Isbister took 
ic upon himself not to say anything at all. It 
was a magnificently neutral document. That 
worries me, because in the field of oil pric- 
ing, neutrality finds in favour of the com- 
panies. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, I don’t 
think it’s fair to say it is a neutral document. 
In many places it clearly disagreed with the 
stated positions of the oil companies. Where 
they took the position that in the average 
inventory exploration should be considered, 
he says no. Where some of the companies 
said they should be allowed to recover 
losses during the freeze—I am paraphrasing 
him—he said that is a no-go. He clearly dis- 
agreed on a number of occasions with some 
fairly firmly stated opinions and _ principles 
of the oil industry. 


[5:15] 


Mr. Lewis: I read that part of the report, 
too. In effect, it said any consumers who dis- 
agree with the oil company should be hanged 


in the village square. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not at all. 


Mr. Lewis: The commissioner found that 
was @ no-go, to use your word. In other 
words, there were propositions put by; the oil 
companies which were so outrageous that 
any mortal would have to find them so and 
say so. 

The content of that first report was essen- 
tially neutral. He found when the inventories 
had allegedly run out; put it all together in 
a table of figures; said nothing about 1974’s 
_ inventories; and felt it unnecessary to make 
any comment of a judgemental kind at all. 
Therefore, the government moved in and 
took off. the freeze. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Clearly, much later 
than he was suggesting it should be taken 
off. 


Mr. Lewis: That’s what I mean, There is 
in that first report a remarkable affinity for 
the position of the oil companies, With the 
best integrity in the world, Mr. Isbister 
found himself finding the arguments of the 
oil companies largely sympathetic. That wor- 
ries me, therefore, about pricing in the next 
report because, without knowing anything 
at all, you people took the price freeze off. 


Let me ask you a specific question. Do you 
know the costs of refining for Imperial Oil? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I know the rough cost 
of refining for the industry. It’s roughly seven 
cents a gallon. 


Mr. Lewis: Have you seen the figures from 
the various oil companies as to their refining 
costs? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I haven’t seen them. 
Some of the staff may have seen them over 
the years. I haven’t seen them. 

I went through this earlier before you 
came in. We do know—we look at it on an 
industry-wide basis—that oil delivered to On- 
tario to the refineries is $8.75 a barrel, That’s 
the $8 wellhead price or Alberta price plus 
the cost of transportation. We know there 
are 35 gallons in a barrel. Therefore we know 
that roughly the basic crude cost of a gallon 
of gasoline or heating oil is 25 cents. We 
know that roughly the cost of production, in- 
cluding losses in production— 


Mr. Lewis: What is this roughly stuff? 


‘Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is 6.9 or 7.1: we 
round it out to about seven cents a gallon. 


Mr. Lewis: On what basis? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: 
production. 


This is the cost of 


Mr. Lewis: Where are the figures? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This eoaies from the 
experience of our staff with the industry 
over the years. 


Mr. Lewis: Where is all this material 
which shows the refining costs, the distribu- 
tion costs? Put it on the table of this com- 
mittee; let’s see the figures of the oil com- 
panies. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is no report on 
this. 


(Mr. Lewis: No. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is from the ex- 
perience of the people in our ministry. 


Mr. Lewis: This is what the oil companies 
tell you is their experience, which you then 
simply monitor. Have you ever had a figure 
brought to you, independent of the figures 
submitted by the oil companies themselves? 
Has there ever been a hearing anywhere in 
Canada where the information garnered was 
independent of the oil companies themselves? 
Is_ Isbister getting his information from 
sources other than the oil companies? 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Paul, do you want to 
answer? I'll answer some of that after. Paul 
Pinnington is dealing with the commission. 


Mr. Pinnington: I might quickly refer to 
the seven cents per gallon; that is reflected 
purely and simply in the manufacturing costs 
within the refinery itself, from the time the 
barrel of crude oil arrives at the refinery 
until the barrel of finished gasoline arrives at 
the loading ramp. It includes the cost of 
vacuum flashing; atmospheric distillation; 
cat cracking; platforming, the whole complex 
processing of a barrel of crude oil; the addi- 
tion of lead; and the reblending of the com- 
ponent products, 

i would suggest to you, as a matter of 
verification of the seven cents per gallon, the 
federal excise people require data on a cross- 
country basis from the oil companies as to 
what their rack price would be—the price at 
the loading rack. They then charge 12 per 
cent of that as the federal sales tax. You can 
calculate back that that relates to seven 
cents a gallon or seven times 35 cents for a 
barrel. 


Mr. Lewis: But the information comes from 
the oil companies. 


Mr. Pinnington: I spent 17 years with one 
on this type of calculation. This is my ex- 
perience in the industry, if that’s of any value 
to you. 


Mr. Lewis: As a matter of fact it’s of 
enormous value but I’d love to see it. I’d 
like, somewhere, for some of us to have access 
to an audit and an investigation of the figures 
which the oil companies produce. With the 
best will in the world, your rattling off an 
alleged refining cost doesn’t impress me in 
this committee. How do I know? How do you 
know? 


You have a very able staff man; fair enough. 
I want to see the company’s figures and I’d 
like to see their books and I’d like to know 
how they arrive at them. I’d like to know 
where all the costs are. I want to know from 
the well-head to the moment it comes out of 
the station in Don Mills; but I can’t know 
that and how can you as a minister know? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think you will see— 
of course again I am prejudging—I think you’ll 
see this information come out in the second 
phase. I am concerned, as I expressed yester- 
day or late last week, that we do not, as a 
province, have the complete control one might 
want to have. 


As I say again, we want to talk to the feds 
about petroleum pricing. We want to know 
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what kind of role they’re prepared to play in 
this and what that would have to involve. As 
Mr. Pinnington points out they are in receipt 
and in possession of great amounts of infor- 
mation which they receive on a regular basis 
from the companies. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Pinnington was right and 
I have no doubt that in his own 17 years of 
experience he feels that those figures are— 
clearly, he rattles off the terms so easily and 
comfortably that he knows his field, I know 
when I’m out of my depth. 


I also know that when I hear you say the 
federal government has all kinds of figures 
which we do not have, there is no way you 
are able to demonstrate to this committee or 
to the world that the oil companies couldn’t 
have absorbed the increased costs from $6.50 
to $8 a barrel. You do not know, as a-minis- 
ter of the Crown, and Ontario doesn’t know, 
the various costs from the well-head to the 
pump. You just don’t know that in any par- 
ticular or reliable detail, other than from the 
oil companies themselves. Whether or not 
that price could have been absorbed you'll 
never know; but you allowed them to tack it 
on for all the consumers of Ontario to pay 
the extra money as of last weekend. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t know that we 
will never know. 


Mr. Lewis: Why shouldn’t you know? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think you’re prejudg- 
ing the extent of the work of the second 
phase of the royal commission. I think - we're 
going to know. 


Mr. Norton: May I ask what other sources 
of such information there might be besides the 
oil companies, whether we ask for an audit 
or whatever others means we use to go about 
trying to get that information? 


Mr. Lewis: Independent government assess- 
ment of the oil company figures. 


Mr. Norton: But we’re still relying on oil 
company figures, are we not? 


Mr. Lewis: Ultimately we will have to. 


Mr. Norton: Are they any more reliable? 
Would you be any more trusting of those 
figures if they were made available? 


Mr. Lewis: I would be trusting if.a. group 
of government lawyers and accountants could 
cross-examine oil company lawyers and ac- 
countants over production of the figures: and 
do it in a public forum, in a public place 
with full reporting, not do it privately behind 
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closed doors as in the Isbister commission. 
That is no way to deal with the oil com- 
panies. 


I know the limitations, and I’m sure Mr. 
Isbister feels them too, of an inquiry of 
three or four months into the oil world. It’s 
ludicrous. It would take a couple of years 
to do a serious examination of the jnter- 
relationship of these multinationals, to try 
to ascertain what is truly the situation in 
Canada. It would take us a long time to find 
that out. 


Certainly no one in this province knows 
yet—without Isbister at the very least—what 
the costs are. It didn’t take you a moment 
to get his report and say we'll slap on an- 
other 5.4 cents—or whatever it is—a gallon. 
You took off the freeze. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry; we had the 
report Sept. 30. 


Mr. Lewis: You sweated over it in cabinet 
to decide— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We had the report 
Sept. 30. As I read the report it suggests to 
me the freeze should have come off then. If 
anything we've erred’ on the side of caution. 


Mr. Lewis: No; come on now. You made 
an election commitment. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We could have taken— 


Mr. Lewis: During the election campaign 
you said it would go to Nov. 15. What 
were you going to do, change your mind 

in October? 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: We could have. 


__ Mr. Lewis: Come on. Who are you kid- 

_ ding? You’re still shaken, for heaven’s sake. 

_ You're pulling yourselves together, I concede 

_ that, and you may be largely ambulatory by 

February. But in October you could never 

_ have reneged on a commitment you made for 
Nov. 15. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You must acknowledge, 
if you read the report of the commissioner, 
that is certainly an option. 


Mr. Lewis: No, I don’t consider that an 
_ option. An election promise to extend it to 
Nov. 15 couldn’t have been forsaken. That 
wasn’t an option. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I would suggest to 
_you that it was; and if you take the report, 
the words of the commissioner literally as 
suggested by the date of his reporting, the 
inventories had already run out. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, I think that’s true. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: By keeping the freeze 
on until Nov. 15, if there is going to be any 
error we err on the side of caution, the side 
of the consumer. 


Mr. Lewis: You allowed the companies to 
make a slightly lesser windfall profit on the 
inventories accumulated in 1974. They still 
haven't broken even, you know. The con- 
sumers have still paid through the nose for 
the inventories in 1974, when it went from 


$3.70 to $6.50 a barrel. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Three eighty. 


Mr. Lewis: Three eighty to $6.50 a 
barrel, the $2.70 difference, the much larger 
difference. The oil companies still made a 
major windfall profit, even with your exten- 
sion to Nov. 15, 1975; so don’t talk about 
erring on the side of caution or extreme con- 
sumer protection. We've never protected the 
consumers of this province and we slapped 
on the increase last weekend without know- 
ing whether it was merited. 


We took your 35 gal. and we divided it 
into $1.50 and we flummoxed around with 
the other tax factors and we came out with 
5.X cents and we added it to the gallon. 
And you did that without knowing the real 
costs anywhere along the way. 


In other words when the chips were down 
you found it possible to accommodate the 
oil companies, and so did Mr. Isbister. That 
worries me about the final report. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The main point of 
the commissioner’s work, in the first phase, 
was to advise on inventories that had run 
out. 


Mr. Lewis: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And he did so advise. 
He advised, in the light of the increase im- 
posed by the federal government, what was 
a reasonable amount of increase at the point 
at which the freeze expired. He reported. He 
indicates in his report a number of areas he’s 
going to get into later, in phase two. 


Mr. Lewis: Fair enough. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think, in many re- 
spects, Stephen, you’re being a little unfair 
to Isbister in prejudging what he may or 
may not— 


Mr. Lewis: I am prejudging, yes. I agree, 
and that may seem to be unfair, but all the 
warning signals are there for my prejudge- 
ment. Look, if we’re wrong, I'll admit it to 
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you. I’ve admitted error many times in the 
past. It won’t be the first time it’s occurred. 


But I’m telling you that all the storm 
signals are right there on the horizon from 
the Isbister commission. There is too great 
a willingness to accommodate the information 
and the arguments of the oil companies, and 
that worries me. That may be proved wrong, 
I'll wait and see. 


In the meantime, having given the extra 
money per gallon, what the devil are you 
going to do about northern Ontario? I want 
to talk to you about that for a moment. 


I’ve been in this House for a number of 
years, God help me more than 12 years now 
in the Legislature. I can remember back 
to the days of John Robarts. I can even re- 
member back to the days when Charles Mac- 
Naughton was provincial Treasurer, and when 
he was considering bringing the oil companies 
into his office to have them explain the 
disparity between northern and_ southern 
Ontario to see if something could be done 
about it. Now, a decade later, we're still 
waiting for the Isbister commission report 
to demonstrate the obvious. 


I want to understand how it is that the 
government is prepared to let northern 
Ontario go through yet another winter of dis- 
content, paying the oil prices and the home 
heating fuel prices that you know they're 
going to be paying, while the disparity is 
maintained and never legitimized in a public 
arena by the companies. 


I want to tell you, as a matter of common 
sense and logic, what should have been done. 
Weve demarcated northern Ontario before 
for special attention. There is something called 
the Northern Ontario Development Corp. 
which deals with the north for special pur- 
poses. 


Hon. 
grants. 


Mr. Timbrell: Special municipal 


Mr. Lewis: There are special municipal 
grants which deal with an area defined as 
northern Ontario. There are even 14 or 15 
ridings which most of us, as politicians, would 
designate lying in northern Ontario. It isn’t 
as though you can’t define that geographic 
area of the province. 


A government that was sensitive to the 
north, or a government that felt that the 
people in the north had paid too much for 
petroleum prices and home heating fuel prices 
over the last several years, could quite com- 
fortably extend the freeze through this winter 
period until the Isbister final report, rather 
than forcing the north into yet further pay- 
ment awaiting the report. 
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It’s really a matter of balance. If youve 
telling me that people in southern Ontario 
would resent the special protection which 
you could argue eloquently in public terms, 
I'd be surprised. People in southern Ontario 
might resent being ripped off by the oil com- 
panies, and everybody does, but the special 
position of the north is something that you 
have known for a decade as a government. 


There is something infamous and irrespon- 
sible about having a commission sitting now 
specifically to look at the disparity in prices 
and yet allowing that disparity to persist 
when you have it within your province to 
extend the freeze for the north. I don’t 
understand why you haven’t done it. 


[5:30] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As you know, when 
the special grants for northern Ontario were 
instituted—and they are 10 per cent or 14 
per cent higher than for southern Ontario—it 
was for the express purpose of allowing for 
the fact that a number of consumer com- 
modities are more expensive in the north and 
to give greater assistance to northern residents 
of the province. 


I can’t answer for Charles MacNaughton, I ~ 
can’t answer for whoever else came before. 


Mr. Lewis: I understand. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: All I can do is repeat 
the fact that this is a subject I’m personally 
concerned about and I have specifically asked 
the commissioner to report on. I want to do 
something about it. I want to know the — 
elements of price-making. I want to know— — 
and we got into this yesterday; you mentioned 
Red Lake, and I can only recall one gas 
station in Red Lake and that’s a Gulf station — 
at the bottom of the hill before you make the — 
right-hand turn into town. Is it because it’s 
the only station in town and the retailer can 
charge what he will? 


Mr. Lewis: I don’t think it’s the only 
station. It may be a dangerous right turn — 
so they may have to raise the prices for that — 
reason—to sort of steel you to what’s coming. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s the only one I can 
remember in Red Lake anyway. 


Mr. Wildman: There are two stations in — 
Hornepayne and they are charging 93 cents 
and 94 cents. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let’s take Marathon, 
Schreiber or Terrace Bay, where I have | 
friends on the Lake Superior shore. Is it be-_ 
cause there are only a couple of stations in 
town and they can quietly but effectively 
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control prices among them? There is no great 
competition, They're the only stations in 
town. 


Mr. Lewis: What are you saying when you 
use the words “quietly but effectively con- 
trol prices among them’? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That if you put your 
price up to 92.9 cents, I’ll put mine up. 


Mr. Lewis: What are you suggesting, price 
fixing? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Maybe it is. 


Mr. Lewis: If that’s happened for the last 
10 years where have you as a government 
been? Why haven’t you taken it to the com- 
bines investigation branch? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They probably never 
sit down and decide, “Well, if you raise it, 
I'll raise it; if you lower it, Ill lower it,” 
but maybe that’s an element of it. 

These are the sorts of things that will 

come out when the royal commissioner gets 
into the small communities in northern On- 
tario, which he’s going to do. Some of his 
staff, as long ago as late August or early 
September, have been up in northern On- 
tario talking to local consumers and_ local 
dealers, sort of laying the groundwork and 
getting some preliminary information for the 
royal commissioner. 
_ These are the sorts of things that are go- 
ing to come out—not only the oil company 
side of it in terms of tankwagon pricing and 
in terms of any volume deals, but also how 
do the individual retailers deal with this? 
What is their markup in Red Lake? What is 
the markup that the dealer in Hornepayne 
puts.on and why? Is it because. he’s got a 
limited market and that’s the only way he 
can stay in business? ore 


Mr. Lewis: I don’t begrudge your investi- 
‘gation, We've pleaded for it for years. Why, 
in the interim, must the people of the north 
pay more? Why can’t you give them the 
special protection which you have granted 
them in other areas, understanding the prob- 
lems of the north? ‘ 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: First of all, we have 
given some protection by way of additional 
‘grants to offset— 


Mr. Lewis: Oh, come off it. That’s largely 
grants. to offset the fact that the natural re- 
‘source sector sells high outside the ore- 
producing communities. Your protection 
there is because Inco and Falconbridge con- 
tribute almost nothing to Sudbury. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It’s specifically because 
of the fact that the government—I guess John 
White brought this in in 1973; it was the 
first time the additional northern grants were 
brought in—recognized the fact that some 
basic consumer goods were more expensive 
in the north. This allowed the municipalities 
to control mill rates, keep them lower so as 
to not take more out of that pocket. As you 
know, it’s complicated. I feel that if there is 
to be a further freeze—and that’s yet to be 
seen—then it should apply to the whole prov- 
ince. 


Mr. Lewis: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t believe we 
should be dealing with one section at a 
time. 

There are some other commodities that 
are cheaper. Natural gas is cheaper in the 
north than in the south, through the Northern 
and Central system. The staff gave me a few 
notes here. Apparently in a number of the 
large cities of the north-you mentioned in 
Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie—electricity is 
cheaper than it is in the south. 


Mr. Lewis: You feel it is a balance? You 
feel that on balance the people in the north 
have equal treatment, perhaps privileged 
treatment. Perhaps this is a red herring we've 
been manufacturing. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not at all. 


Mr. Lewis: They are so well off in com- 
parison with all these special rates— 


(Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I give you enough 
credit, sir, to acknowledge that. you are 
genuinely concerned. I just wish you would 
give me the same, ) 


Mr. Lewis: I give you all the credit in the 
world for the investigation and the wish to 
assemble the information. I just don’t 
understand why your government continues 
to penalize the north in the meantime, I think 
it’s a real slap in the face to northern Ontario 
to drive their prices up almost to $1 a gal- 
lon. 

That’s a pretty nefarious achievement on 
the part of one government. I bitterly con- 
gratulate you for it. That hasn’t happened— 
not even in Tory lights did that seem pos- 
sible a few years ago; and I think you should 
have moved heaven and earth to avoid that. 

I can’t presume on the time of the com- 
mittee any longer. There are other votes and 
other matters you want to cover. 


I just want to remind you, Mr. Minister, 
that while Isbister looks to the relationship— 
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contractual, franchise and otherwise—between 
the companies and the lessees, the lessees 
are losing their businesses and going down 
the drain. That is morally wrong and you 
should not be permitting it to occur in the 
interim. I want to remind you that you put 
the price up without, in any sense, knowing 
what the cost the oil companies incur through 
the whole process from the well-head to the 
pump. 

I want to remind you that the north 
suffers particularly in the process of this 
kind of mindless indulgence of the oil com- 
panies in whatever price they are going to 
set. I want to remind you that for all the 
years we fought about energy costs, energy 
supply and energy pricing in this province, 
we've never once, except for that short and 
temporary freeze— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: 
thirty-eight days. 


One hundred and 


Mr, Lewis: —except for that short and 
temporary freeze—which never even recap- 
tured the windfall profits made from the 
inventories in 1974-1975—we’ve never once 
come to terms with the oil companies in 
Ontario. 


That's a pretty shabby show. I can under- 
stand how angry people are feeling, not just 
about the operators but in special geographic 
regions of the province. You know from us, 
and probably from others in the House, that 
this is going to be a basis of some pretty 
central debate over the next few months, I’m 
not putting you on the alert. It has been for 
the last few months. As far as I’m concerned, 
among many identifying features where New 
Democrats and Tories part company and 
face an electorate on different grounds, your 
tender and generous treatment of the oil com- 
panies from day one to now continues to be 
seen by us as a major default of the govern- 
ment. Maybe Isbister will rescue you. I have 
no idea, but I really doubt it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I would, of course, Mr. 


Ghana, argue that the facts don’t support 
that. 


Mr. Lewis: We will see when the time 
comes. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: When you get into 
the whole business of energy pricing it is 
interesting to make comparisons. This is not 
to justify in any way the elements of pricing 
as they are now; that, of course, is being 
dealt with by the oil commission, When it 


comes to petroleum products we are subject 
to some extra provincial problems, mainly the 
fact that the basic price of crude oil is set 
in a manner well beyond our control. 


Mr. Lewis: I understand that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Natural gas is regu- 
lated; electricity rates are in public control. 
It is interesting to look at the overall situa- 
tion. I remember not many months ago I 
read some report on the question of elec- 
tricity prices. It dealt with the increase in 
price of a kilowatt hour of electricity in the 
period from 1954 to 1974. The price of a 
kilowatt hour of electricity in a 20-year- 
period went up 25 per cent. The CPI, if I 
remember the figures correctly, went up 83 
per cent; the average industrial wage tripled. 


We've talked about conservation. I think 
you would have to acknowledge—without get- 
ting into the intricacies of the pricing of each 
commodity—that energy has become, in terms 
of the time you have to work to pay for it, 
relatively less expensive year by year. In 
fact, I think there was a 10-year period when 
there were no Hydro rate increases. If I’m 
not mistaken, there was one year when the 
rates actually went down—in the 1955 to 
1965 period. And that gets into the problem 
of the feeling held by a very large number 
of the people that energy is abundant, it’s 
infinite, it’s inexpensive, it’s not something 
to worry about—but we now know differently. 


Mr. Lewis: Okay. As I said, I encourage 
you to marshal these comparative and in- 
vidious arguments, because you're going to 
meet other arguments. We have no sense as 
a party that you’ve come any way down 
the road to controlling Hydro, the multi- 
nations—maybe the natural gas companies, 
but they should be in public ownership any- 
way. So, we'll have our division there. In 
other words, we are comfortably— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As long as you— 


Mr. Lewis: —and ideologically divided 
every step of the way on energy; and I want 
you to feel that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As long as you are 
going to fight the next campaign on your 
true philosophy— 


Mr. Lewis: We have always fought our 
campaigns on our true philosophy, always. 


Mr. Riddell; With the exception of the 


last one. 
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Mr. Lewis: Including the last one. None 
of you would listen; we said it every day 
and none of you would listen. 


Mr. Riddell: You stayed right in the 
middle of the road. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The only people you 
were telling that you were still socialists 
were your comrades. 


Mr. Riddell: Yourselves. 


Mr. Lewis: But they were all there; all 
the media were there. It was all reported 
and you were so busy eviscerating each 
other you wouldn’t listen to us. The next 
time you'll listen and the Liberals will look 
on. 


Mr. Norton: The last time you were the 
elder statesman. 


Mr. Lewis: Now I 
younger statesman. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I should tell you, I 
remember a quote from a Calgary— 


intend to be the 


Mr. Lewis: Not another student. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell. No. That was a very 
astute student, as a matter of fact. I don’t 
know where he got the quote, but it 
seemed— 


Mr. Lewis: A little vacillation. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, it seemed to apply 
this afternoon. 

Anyway, I'm reminded of a quote from 
a reporter in Calgary in the last century. 
It seems to me his name was Harris. 


Mr. Lewis: The last century? You are 
erudite. 


Mr. Norton: You are sarcastic. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: He said he knew what 
a statesman was: A statesman was a dead 
politician, and what the world needed were 
more statesmen. 


Mr. Peterson: I’d be careful, he’s got a 
son in line for your job. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I rather doubt it. His 
son would be dead now. 


Mr. Burr: I had three or four areas in 
which I wanted to ask questions or make 
observations. They were all more or less 
fresh last night, but history moves so rapidly 
these days that three of them are somewhat 
solved, or at least taken care of. 


For example, I was going to ask you 
about this new means of electricity genera- 
tion which has been worked on in Russia by 
the American and the Russians in concert— 
the MHD; magneto-hydro-dynamics. But on 
my desk this morning, was a long article 
about it addressed to the Porter committee. 
I'll simply ask you on this point: Have you 
been investigating it already? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: In the last two days a 
letter went across my desk; or I was replying 
to a gentleman who'd asked to see us about 
that. We are seeing him to discuss it with 
him. 


Mr. Burr: You haven’t done anything pre- 
viously? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, at the staff level. 
We are going to see this gentleman and it 
will be, as you indicated, investigated by the 
Porter commission. 


Mr. Burr: Fine. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Isn’t there somebody 
coming over from England before long, or 
have they been over? They’ve been over 
about the straight-flow turbines and that sort 
of thing. We’ve had the information any- 
way; I know that. That sort of thing will go 
to the Porter commission. 


[5:45] 


Mr. Burr: That is taken care of, anyway. 
I was going to ask you about this trucking 
of PCB wastes—I guess trucking off to Buffalo 
is the way Hydro sees it. 


There was a news item just about a month 
ago about having to take the PCB wastes 
over to Buffalo because there were no facili- 
ties here in Ontario for destroying them. The 
article said that last summer we sent 100 
tons to Buffalo in specially-built trucks, but 
new stockpiles are growing. The Minister 
of the Environment (Mr. Kerr) indicates that 
we are going to get rid of PCBs—phase them 
out—but how have you been disposing of 
these PCB wastes up until last summer? How 
has this been done? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I understand it, 
they have been stored and shipped off to this 
disposal site. Roger, do you want to give us 
some more information on this? This is Roger 


<<? 


Higgin, without an “s”. 
Dr. Higgin: This knowledge of mine 
comes from the Ministry of the Environ- 


ment, which has the responsibility to see 
that toxic contaminants such a polychlorin- 
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ated biphenyls are disposed of in an adequate 
manner. 


As you say, there has been no good way 
of disposing of these. The federal govern- 
ment has taken action to ban their use in 
many applications. The Ministry of the En- 
vironment has been conducting tests with 
St. Lawrence Cement to see if these PCBs 
can be effectively destroyed in the high 
temperatures prevalent in cement kilns. The 
report on this, I think, will be due next 
spring or the middle of next year. 


It may well be an option to dispose of 
these and indeed retrieve a little of the heat 
value of the organic compound as well, but 
it is at least to effectively destroy them and 
prevent any danger to the environment be- 
cause the cement clinker also tends to retain 
the chlorides and other undesirable con- 
taminants without any actual detrimental 
effect on the cement when it comes to be 
used. 


That is really all I have. It is just some- 
thing that has been told to me by staff of 
the Environment ministry. You should take 
it up with them if you need any more in- 
formation. 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that the PCBs were used as a kind of a 
liquid substitute for oil in electrical trans- 
formers. Is Hydro working now on a sub- 
stitute for this? 


Dr. Higgin: Not Hydro per se, the manu- 
facturers of transformers are working on a 
substitute as far as I am aware, I don’t 
think they have as yet found a good substi- 
tute that can be produced economically. 
However it was used as a heat transfer 
medium in chemical reactors known as the 
Arrochlor series. This series of compounds 
has now been banned for new chemical re- 
actor use both in the US and in Canada. 
So they are looking for alternatives, but I am 
not aware that they have found another com- 
pound which is— 


Mr. Burr: Can they go back to using oil? 


Dr. Higgin: The oil has certain problems, 
of course. This is why they moved away 
from it. The thing about PCBs is that their 
most desirable attribute is also their most 
undesirable; that is their stability under ex- 
treme conditions against oxidation and high 
temperature. This is the reason they cause 
problems; they are not degraded in the en- 
vironment, It is this very feature which led 
to their use as a transformer fluid rather than 
oil, which is subject to thermal degradation, 
oxidation and other undesirable effects. They 


feel that they will be able to find a substitute 
and it is a question of finding one that can 
be economically produced. 

As I say, I think this is a topic which more 
properly fits the Ministry of the Environment 
rather than this ministry’s terms of reference. 


Mr. Burr: With Ontario Hydro being a 
great user, it is a concern here too. Well 
thank you. 

The third point I wanted to mention was 
the reduction of speed rates. Of course, that 
was taken care of today. 

Arising out of what the minister said, we 
have become used to cheap power, cheap 
energy. I think the value of reducing the 
speed rates is as much symbolic as in the 
other aspects, because it’s very difficult to 
get people to believe there is an energy 
shortage imminent or inevitable or looming 
up before us, until something takes place in 
a rather dramatic way. 


In the United States the people are much 
more aware of it than we are because the 
speed limits were reduced to 55-miles-an- 
hour on their major highways. I was over 
there this summer for a few days and the 
great majority of the motorists were driving 
at about 55-58 miles. I’m sure that made 
them aware there was a need to conserve 
energy. Someone spoke of building a conser- 
vation ethic. This reduction in the speed 
limits will help. 

Another way would be to reach some kind 
of a new Hydro rate for consumers—indus- 
trial, commercial and residential—so_ that 
people would know that turning out lights 
that weren’t being used and turing down 
the thermostat at night, those things were 
going to save them quite a bit of money and 
that the more wasteful they were the more it 
was going to hurt. In other words, some kind 
of rate reversal would bring the message 
home and help to build this conservation atti- 
tude or ethic. 

For example, if yow had some figure well 
published. I'll just use the figures 70 and 80 
as Fahrenheit temperatures you might call 
the area of comfort. People become uncom- 
fortable when the temperature falls below 
70 in a room in the wintertime; and they be- 
come uncomfortable when the heat goes up, 
say, over 80 in the summertime. But if it were 
considered the thing to do, not to put your 
air conditioner on unless the temperature 
reached a certain figure, maybe 78 or even 
80, I’m using 80 because it’s a round figure— 
then people would become conscious of 
this. 
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No one is going to suffer from heat pros- 
tration as long as the heat doesn’t go over 
certain figures like 78 or 80. Everybody can 
be fairly comfortable. There is no great dis- 
comfort at 75. In the same way, in the 
wintertime people need not be uncomfortable 
in surroundings of 75 and 74 or 73 degrees. 
This is an area where you can be comfortable 
and the conditions are healthful and you can 
save energy. That might be 70 in the winter- 
time and 80 im the summer for cooling, but 
if the government gave some figure that was 
right for the average person — because I 
imagine that individual differences exist and 
some people feel cool at 68 and others don’t 
at all-if the government used some. target 
figures that were well known and well pub- 
licized I think that would help in making 


people conservation conscious, 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can I just reply to 
that; shall I or save it for 8 o’clock? 


Mr. Burr: Fine, go ahead. I have only a 
couple of further points. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You may have seen, 
Mr. Burr, in the last week or so, an ad that 
Hydro has run, I think in every daily, show- 
ing the average annual consumption of elec- 
tricity for a whole range of appliances, in- 
cluding air conditioners of various sizes and 
furnaces and so forth. They are trying to 
point out to people that the more you use 
your dryer at half loads, rather than waiting 
for full loads; and the more you use your 
washing machine, the more you use your 
dishwasher, the more you use your range and 
_ various appliances, here is what you are 
doing: you are unnecessarily hiking your 
~ annual electricity bill and there is something 
_ that you can do. 


With industry we have the energy bus and 
consultants from the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism available to help industry on 
that point; to show them where they can 
make savings. I am not sure if you were in 
the room at the time, but I pointed out that 
_ the energy bus has made 70 visits to industry. 
_ The total electricity bill for the 70 industries 
they have visited is $18 million a year and 
they have found that on average 17 per cent 
could be saved. That is $2.1 million a year at 
the existing rate. So it is quite considerable. 


Mr. Burr: That’s right. You mentioned 
those things the other day and I am glad this 
is being done. The advertisements I haven’t 
_ seen but they are a step in the right direction 
_ too. If you could picture to them along with 
_ that the fact that the more they use every 


month the more it is going to cost them, I 
think it would be a great incentive. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have some com- 
parisons here that I think you would find 
interesting; and probably the whole com- 
mittee would as well. The staff have done a 
comparison, taking the years—1949, 1954, 
1959, 1964, 1969 and 1974; five-year inter- 
vals—on the cost of electricity, the wage 
index, the consumer price index and the 
average hourly wage in manufacturing. 


In 1949 the provincial average in the cost 
of a kilowatt hour of electricity was .987 
cents, which we take as the 100 index. I 
won't give you all the years, but by 1974 it 
was 1.63 cents. Taking 1949 as 100, on this 
index electricity was at 165.1 in 1974. 


In 1949 the average hourly wage for manu- 
facturing was 99 cents. By 1974 it was $4.37. 
This is from Statistics Canada. So taking 1949 
as 100, in 1974 the wage index was 441.4. 
The consumer price index if you take 1949 
as 100, by 1974 was 215.5. 


It is part of this problem that the price of 
electricity fell way behind the disposable 
income and other prices that make up the 
consumer price index. It became, year by 
year, progressively less expensive to purchase 
and to use electricity. So it is not a small 
task. 

I must spend two or three evenings a week 
speaking to service clubs or _ university 
women’s clubs or boy scout groups or what- 
ever, talking about energy and the need to 
conserve. I continue to be amazed that they 
are shocked when I tell them some of the 
facts of the future supply and demand and 
I keep saying: “Where the hell have you 
been?” I have been talking about it for 
months, it has been in the papers, on radio 
and on television. 


It is an enormous task which not just my- 
self as the minister responsible for energy 
but I think every member of this House has 
a responsibility to drive home to the people of 
the province. 


Mr. Burr: But those higher speed limits 
have been there and have not been brought 
down, so people didn’t believe it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell. Even in the United 
States there are some states which have com- 
mitted more money to their police forces and 
were a bit more persistent in their enforce- 
ment. The state commissioner of police in 
Michigan, I think it was, was interviewed 
about six or eight months ago. He said he 
just can’t enforce it any more. The average 
speed in the state of Michigan had risen 
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back up to the mid-60s and he just didn’t 
have the manpower. 

That is one of my concerns and I have 
expressed this publicly before. I push for this 
reduction in speed limits because I agree 
with you that it is something people will see 
all the time to remind them we are serious 
about conservation. But I am concerned about 
the ability to enforce it. 


Mr. Chairman: It is now 6 o’clock. I would 
like to remind the committee—if you would 
just take a moment—last night someone com- 
mented that I should have called for a vote 
just before we adjourned. Is it the wish of the 


committee now—I believe we have pretty 
well exhausted the speakers—that I call for 
a vote on this? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you want to clear 
all the estimates, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Burr: No, I have a couple of further 
points. 


Mr. Chairman: You have a couple of points 
for afterP All right. We will recess for the 
dinner hour and we will commence again at 
8 o'clock. 


The committee recessed at 6:01 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 8:02 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
(concluded) 


On vote 1802: 


Mr. Burr: Mr. Chairman, I just have a 
couple of points to make. I remember read- 
ing in the Isbister report some time ago— 
so my memory is not too clear on it now— 
the idea presented that there was a good 
argument for changing the price of the oil 
that was in the pipeline, if not immediately, 
very soon. The idea was that the companies 
had to find the wherewithal to pay for the 
new oil that was going to replace the oil 
which at that time was in the pipeline. 


It seems to me that instead of thinking 
about long pipelines stretching from Alberta 
to Ontario, you should think of it in terms 
of an auto dealer’s yard. Let’s suppose he 
has 20 new cars for sale and he keeps a stock 
of 20 new cars and they've been selling for 
$3,000 apiece for some length of time. He 
has been selling these cars, and we'll say 
they're all the same models, same brands and 
so forth, when suddenly he gets word from 
the manufacturer that the price has been 
doubled and from now on that model car— 
the same car—is going to be $6,000. Would 
he have any justification for raising the price 
on the ones that he already has bought and 
put in his yard, those 20 new cars sitting 
there, on the grounds that he had to find the 
capital to pay for the cars he was going to 
buy to replace these as they were sold? 

It seems to me that raising the price from 
$3,000 to $6,000 for these cars that he al- 
ready has on hand in his yard could not be 
defended in any way. It seems to me, in the 
same way, the oil companies have long ago 
taken care of the fact that they are always 
going to have a long pipeline full of oil 
which will eventually, I suppose at some 
point, be drained out, but there is always 
going to be this unusable backlog of oil in 
the pipeline. When the day comes when it’s 
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finally drained out it will be selling at what- 
ever the market price is at that time. 

I don't know; I don’t really want the minis- 
ter to comment on that particularly. It is just 
a point of view I have. 


‘Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t have the report 
in front of me but as I recall it the arguments 
put forward by the industry to the commis- 
sioner and other places were that they should 
be allowed to increase their prices to the 
consumers as soon as they start to pay the 
higher cost of crude oil. That point, of course, 
this year was 12:01 a.m., July 1, when the 
price went from $6.50 to $8. The hardliners 
in the industry would say: “Therefore, on 
July 1, we should start to change for our re- 
fined products on the basis of $8 crude oil 
because, if you take the whole system from 
the gathering point in Alberta right through, 
you are refining oil all the time on the morn- 
ing of the first, and you’ve got to replace it 
in the system back at the gathering point 
with $8 oil.” 

The opposite viewpoint is that they 
shouldn’t start to charge until all of the $6.50 
oil has run out. What the commissioner indi- 
cates is that for a number of reasons, in- 
cluding the fact that a fair bit of oil has to 
be in the system at all times to keep the 
pipeline functioning, to keep plant function- 
ing and so forth; there is a certain amount 
of oil involved. 


Mr. Burr: I’m sure they've taken care of 
that financially long ago. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This again is some- 
thing else the commissioner will get into. 
Anyway, he says if the oil companies aren't 
right and the other point of view isn’t right, 
the appropriate point is somewhere in be- 
tween. He indicates in his report that he 
will give us a formula at the conclusion of 
his work on phase two, which he will recom- 
mend that we use on future occasions when 
the price goes up again. It is not entirely 
analogous with a car dealer. 


Mr. Burr: That’s just my opinion for what 
it’s worth. The final question is that the 
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other day or other evening maybe, some- 
body stated that the cost of fuel for the 
Lakeview “watts from waste” station—that is 
the rubbish—was $8 a ton because of trans- 
portation. That’s right? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I believe that is the 
figure. 


Dr. Higgin: That’s the disposal cost. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, that’s their cost. 


Mr. Burr: The disposal cost? What do 
you meanP 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is what it costs 
them now to take it to a sanitary landfill 
site. 


Mr. Burr: That’s the transportation cost? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Basically; the gather- 
ing and transportation. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, transportation; that sounds 
as though it’s $8 per ton. But haven’t you 
to subtract from that $8 the amount some 
alternative method of disposal would cost? 
For example, trucking it even farther or 
sending it by rail to some landfill and cover- 
ing it all over? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is the basis for 
arriving at the $8 figure. 


Mr. Burr: Do you mean that the original 
figure for local transportation is, say, $15 
and because you are saving $7, that comes 
down to $8? Is that itP 


Dr.. Higgin: No, the thing is slightly more 
complicated than that. The $8 figure is 
arrived at as the net disposal cost for getting 
rid of the garbage through the “watts from 
waste” project. In terms of 1973 dollars this 
was more expensive than landfill which 
came out at around $6 to $6.50 a ton. How- 
ever, landfill is a lot less desirable in many 
aspects than using the refuse as a fuel. But 
if you don’t landfill’ you have additional 
costs in preparing a fuel fraction which can 
be used in the “watts from waste” project 
for burning in the Hydro boilers. 


Against this you apply a credit for the fuel 
value which is based on coal equivalent. 
However, you must compensate for some loss 
of efficiency of the units, and increased main- 
tenance of the units due to chlorine and 
other undesirable elements in the garbage, 
so that there are two components of the 
$8. One is the straight cost of preparing the 
fuel fraction, which is close to $11.50 a ton, 
and against that there is a credit applied 


which, in 1973 dollars—which is the only 
figure we have currently—was about $3.50 a 
ton as fuel value. 


The costs are currently being updated and 
the picture will be much more favourable 
because, as you are well aware, Hydro’s coal 
costs have risen close to three times—2%2 
times—since 1973. The disposal costs, i.e., 
the cost of preparing the fuel fraction, has 
not risen correspondingly, so that in fact 
the net disposal cost will be very close, or 
may even be lower than the disposing of 
the refuse in landfill. 


Mr. Burr: Supposing you say we're burn- 
ing coal; what would the cost per ton be 
approximately? 


Dr. Higgin: In 1973 the price on which 
the $3.50 credit was based was $12.50 a 
ton. I think I would have to ask John 
Matthews what the current price is. It’s 
around $30 a ton. 


Mr. Matthews: Twenty-five dollars. 


‘Mr. Burr: It’s around $25 if you're burn- 
ing coal. 


Dr. Higgin: Yes, so it doubled in that 
period. 


Mr. Burr: But now that you’re burning 
rubbish, is this actually quite a saving? 


Dr. Higgin: Yes. The figure that they’re 
using right now, as far as the demonstration 
project is concerned, is that 10 per cent of 
the firing will be refuse. That’s on the 

eat value. So that 10 per cent of the heat 
input into the boiler will be as refuse fuel. 
It comes out more on a weight basis. 


Mr. Burr: I’m still not quite clear. Is the 
$8 a ton after you have considered the fact 
that you will have to pay several dollars a 
ton to dispose of it by other means? 


Dr. Higgin: Yes, the $8 a ton has two 
components; one is the cost to the munic- 
ipality, if yow like, of preparing the fuel 
fraction for “watts from waste.” This requires 
that the waste is shredded, that the magnetic 
materials be separated out and the waste be 
air classified so that you're left only with a 
light combustible fraction. This, then, has 
to be loaded into packer trucks and delivered 
down to the Hydro facilities at the Lakeview 
station and put into storage. The delivered 
price was, in terms of 1973 costs when the 
analysis was done, over $11 a ton, Against 
that was applied the credit for the fuel value 
of that refuse. | 
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Hydro were paying close to—I use the 
words “close to”—the coal equivalent as far 
as heat value. There was a reduction in the 
amount paid due to increased maintenance 
of the facilities, which can be expected based 
on the St. Louis experience, because of 
chlorine corrosion in the boilers, and also a 
loss of efficiency of the actual boiler due to 
the lower reactivity of refuse compared to 
coal. So it’s not a straight heat equivalent 
basis; it’s somewhat less. This credit is then 
applied against the $11 a ton processing 
charge and you end up with a net cost of 
disposing of that refuse by that means of $8 
a ton. As I said, that picture has now become 
more favourable. 


Mr. Burr: Ill read it in Hansard, Mr. 
Chairman, to see if I can make it out. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 1802 carry? 


Mr. Davidson: No, I want to pose a ques- 
tion, The question I’m about to ask the minis- 
ter could be considered, I guess, an after- 
the-fact question in the sense that the freeze 
is no longer on gasoline and fuel oil. It is a 
question that has been posed to me by some 
of my constituents and, therefore, I thought 
it only proper that I bring it up to you. In 
order to do so, I have to give you a little 


bit of background. 
[8:15] 

There’s a large fuel oil distributor serving 
the Cambridge-Kitchener-Waterloo region 
and surrounding rural area by the name of 
H. Boehmer Ltd. Within that area there are 
large numbers of families who use fuel oil, 
many of whom get it in containers of 100- 
gal. or less, some using twin 45-gal. drums 
as a source of supply. 

At least two weeks and possibly longer 
prior to the ending of the freeze, personnel 
of H. Boehmer Ltd. were telling its custo- 
mers when they ordered fuel oil that if their 
tank would not hold 100 gal., or if it took 
only 100 gal. or less, there would be a $5 
surcharge imposed upon delivery. Mr. Minis- 
ter, do you not consider that to be an increase 
in the price of fuel oil prior to the lifting of 
the freeze, an increase that could range from 
five cents upward per gallon? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: A $5 surcharge per 
delivery? 


Mr. Davidson: If your tank held 100 gal. 
or léss, a $5 surcharge was imposed. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Per delivery? 
Mr. Davidson: Per delivery. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: ’'d want to think about 
that. That’s a new twist. 


Mrs. Gigantes: It is not unique. The same 
thing was being brought to our attention in 
Ottawa during the campaign. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: For deliveries being 
made at that time? 


Mrs. Gigantes: At that time. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: And they were being 
reported to the Minister of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations? 


Mrs. Gigantes: I don’t know how far they 
got. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If they had, then we 
could have tested the thing under Bill 133. 
Youll have to leave it with me and let me 
think about it. That’s a new twist—I hadn't 
heard it. 


Mrs. Gigantes: If you are interested in 
particular cases, I'll be glad to get one from 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, most of what 
I had intended to say was said earlier. I just 
wanted to make two comments and then leave 
it at that. It seems to me that, first, the 
Isbister commission is a good thing and that 
we need to get as many facts as the com- 
mission can bring to our attention. We have 
some criticisms about how the commission 
is going about it, and so on, but certainly an 
investigation of the oil industry is necessary. 
We'd like it to go even further. 

Mr. Minister, I think you've said that you 
won't put a freeze on the further setting up 
of oil-company-controlled gas stations, nor 
will you continue the price freeze on— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me; what I said 
was that was one of the suggestions made by 
the Ontario Retail Gasoline and Automotive 
Service Association as something that in their 
opinion the government could do in the short 
term—that is, until Mr. Isbister submits his 
final report. I haven’t dismissed any of them. 
What I’ve said is that we are evaluating their 
submission, the Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations is evaluating their sub- 
mission—and we're going to get back together 
and determine whether we can do any or all 
of them. . 


Mr. Wildman: I misunderstood you then. If 
that is the case, I would only say further that 
it’s too bad that the same attitude hasn’t been 
taken regarding the price freeze on gaso- 
line and oil in the north during the interim, 
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until the commission reports. The people 
affected by these two things—that is, the retail 
gas station owner and the northern Ontario 
consumer—would then be protected. If wait- 
ing for the commission is used as a reason for 
not protecting the northern Ontario con- 
sumer, I’m afraid that many people in the 
north will not be as enthusiastic about the 
commission as they might be if they were 
being protected from now until when the 
commission reports. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Given the advice of 
the commissioner about when inventories had 
run out and about appropriate increases at 
the expiration of the freeze, and given what 
we have stated to the companies and to all 
of the retailers as being, if you will, govern- 
ment guidelines, I would argue that we are 
protecting them. It may, of course, still come 
to the point where we will have to consider 
another freeze if the degree of co-operation 
isn’t what we expect. 


Mr. Wildman: I’m not quite in agreement 
with you as far as the protection of the north 
is concerned, but I think we fully under- 
stand each other’s position on that. 


Vote 1802 agreed to. 
On vote 1803: 


Mr. Chairman: Vote 1803 is the Ontario 
Energy Board programme. 


Mrs. Bryden: There are just two or three 
comments I want to make on this vote. My 
main question is whether the government is 
planning to bring oil products under the 
Ontario Energy Board in the same way as 
natural gas is under the board. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The short answer to 
that, of course, is that depends on the recom- 
mendations of the royal commissioner and 
whether, once he completes phase two and 
evaluates such systems as they have in Nova 
Scotia, he recommends it. 


Mrs. Bryden: I was going to go on and 
ask, when will Hydro be brought fully under 
the board also? At the present moment, as we 
all know, their rate increases are subject to 
review but not to control by the board. The 
overall question really is, how can we de- 
velop an Ontario energy policy without having 
all forms of energy under the board, which 
can look at the different pricing mechanisms 


and then determine the usage and allocation 
of energy? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. First of all, 
when you talk about natural gas, you are 
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talking about a monopolistic situation. De- 
pending on. which part of the province you 
live in, you can buy natural gas from only 
one distributor. That’s the basic reason they 
are regulated on the rate base and the rate 
of return. 


As regards Hydro, you do have a board 
appointed under the Power Corporation Act 
to run Hydro and to make recommendations 
to the government on a variety of areas—24 
or 25 areas—where they must have govern- 
ment approval for such things as borrowings, 
capital projects and so on. That is a publicly 
owned corporation. 

With the oil companies, we do have the 
Isbister commission investigating that situa- 
tion. It’s totally different from the first two 
in that you're not talking about a monopoly; 
youre talking about seven majors that are in 
the business, plus a wide number of inde- 
pendents. I guess independents probably sell 
more gasoline in this province than they do 
anywhere else; as a percentage of product 
sold, I think it’s somewhere around 18 or 20 
per cent. Whereas, in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, for instance, I don’t believe there is 
any independent sector at all to speak of, if 
any. That’s why we haven’t moved on it to 
this point. 


Mrs. Bryden: What I’m suggesting is that 
you can’t have an overall energy policy unless 
you have all forms of energy under one 
board, which can then set prices that will 
determine the extent to which any given 
kind of energy is used’ and developed. I think 
that even uranium, subject to the federal 
government's control, should be under cer- 
tainly allocation and some planning by the 
Ontario Energy Board to the extent that we 
can get jurisdiction. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, we can’t. 


Mrs. Bryden: I don’t see how you can price 
natural gas without pricing it in relation to 


i 


oil, uranium, hydro and so on. Really, you | 


are working in a vacuum. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: Let me just deal with 
that. It is the policy of the government of 


Canada to price natural gas in relation to oil. — 


Mrs. Bryden: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: This is a policy we’ve 
discussed here over the last few days at some 
length and one we've expressed concerns 
about, but nonetheless it is their policy and 
they've launched into it. Compared on the 
basis of heating values, the price of natural 
gas at the Toronto citygate now is 85 per 
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cent of the value of oil at the Toronto city- 
gate. It is their policy to go to 100 per cent. 
When? We don’t know. We thought it 
wouldn’t be until about 1978, and it may 
be a lot sooner. We thought they would go 
to 75 per cent this year; instead, they went 
to 85 per cent. 

You'll forgive me if I don’t see the logic 
of your argument that total price regulation 
will somehow evolve into a complete energy 
policy, because that is dealing with only one 
side of it. The price side has very little to 
do with the exploration side, very little to 
do with the problems on the frontier areas, 
the problems with new technology and so 


forth, 

I’ve expressed this concern before, that 
youre talking about a national industry. If 
you want to talk about natural gas prices, 
we're talking about distributors who are con- 
fined to the Province of Ontario. When we 
regulate Northern and Central Gas, for in- 
stance, through the Energy Board, we regu- 
late their activities in the Province of Ontario. 
That same company has operations in the 
Province of Quebec—Gaz Metropolitain; and 
in Winnipeg—Greater Winnipeg Gas, They 
are regulated there by those two provinces, 
but we regulate their operations in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario; it’s broken out by provinces. 


When you start talking about the pet- 
roleum industry it’s not that simple because 
youre talking about a national industry, 
you're talking about the fact that in total 
about 20 per cent of the refined product in 
the province comes either from the Quebec 
refineries or from Winnipeg. You cannot point 
to a confined petroleum industry in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario; you're talking about one 
that transcends provincial boundaries. 


Mrs. Bryden: Do you not concede that the 
province has the power to set prices for 
energy within the Province of Ontario— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh, yes. 


Mrs. Bryden: —and that that power could 
be used for deciding, through our pricing 
system, if we considered one source of 
energy less polluting than another, that we 
could discourage use of the more polluting 
forms and encourage use of less polluting 
forms? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What you're arguing 
then is for much higher prices of energy than 
what we have now. I don’t know if you were 
here earlier when I read some of the notes 
comparing increases in such things as the 
CPI and the industrial wage index to in- 


creases in the prices of energy. I’ll go over it 
again if you want. 

From 1949 to 1974, the average manufac- 
turing wage per hour rose from 99 cents to 
$4.37. If you take 1949 as 100 on this index, 
1974 was 441.4. The consumer price index, 
taking 1949 as 100, was 215.5 in 1974. Elec- 
tricity, taking 1949 as 100, was 165.1 in 
1974, Gasoline, the average price in Toronto, 
taking 1949 as 100, was 171.3. Furnace oil, 
taking 1949 as 100 on the index, was 216.7. 

It would seem that what you're arguing 
is that energy prices should increase substan- 
tially to where people arrive at the point 
where it’s no longer a diminishing part of 
their budget that goes to energy, but a much 
larger part. 


Mrs. Bryden: On the contrary, with re- 
spect, ’'m not arguing for necessarily higher 
prices but for using the price mechanism as 
a means of allocation of energy sources with- 
in the province. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The feds use that argu- 
ment to some extent and I don’t buy it, be- 
cause unless you increase the prices dras- 
tically and dramatically and unless you make 
sure that the prices keep ahead of or in pace 
with growth in buying power, then wages 
and earnings will eventually overcome the 
prices and people will fall back to their old 


patterns. 


Mrs. Bryden: That’s possible. The pricing 
mechanism, I agree, is only one possible 
mechanism but it still seems to me that for 
an overall energy policy you should have all 
energy sources under the Energy Board to 
some degree and that all their prices should 
be subject to review by the Energy Board. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You mention nuclear. 
We don’t have control over uranium prices. 
That’s in the hands of the federal govern- 
ment and has been since the war. We do 
have the powers there to exercise over petro- 
leum. It’s a question, once the royal com- 
mission is completed and its case has been 
made, of showing that it’s beneficial to the 
public. They've got such regulation in Nova 
Scotia and their average prices are higher 
than ours. 


(Mrs. Bryden: But that’s not necessarily 
due to the regulation. That may be their 
policy. 

[8:30] 


‘Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Maybe not. That is 
just taking sort of a face value approach to 
it, Average prices are higher and they, for 
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all intents and purposes, do not have an in- 
dependent retail gasoline sector as we do. 
But that remains to be seen at the conclusion 
of the work of the Isbister commission. 


Mrs. Bryden: Just one other question: Of 
the personnel on the Energy Board, are there 
any representatives of what you might call 
labour or consumers, or conservationists? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have the list of the 
board members here. They are all con- 
sumers, so that covers that, Do you want 
me to go through the list? 


Mrs. Bryden: If it is not going to take very 
much time. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, it won’t. 

The chairman, who is here tonight, Mr. 
A. Bernard Jackson, formerly of the British 
Columbia PUC; joined the Energy Board in 
1965, bringing to the board considerable 
knoweldge and experience in public utility 
regulation; appointed chairman 1974. 

Ian C. MacNabb, P.Eng., vice-chairman, 
joined the board in 1964 following 11 years’ 
professional experience in the natural gas 
industry in western Canada. 

Stephanie Wychowanec, QC, senior solici- 
tor in the Ontario government; former direc- 
tor of the legal branch of TEIGA; joined the 
board in 1973. 

William W. Stevenson, PhD, is a senior 
economist with considerable experience in 
economic and. financial studies of large pro- 
jects in Canada and abroad. He joined the 
board in 1973. 

Harvey R. Chatterson is an economist, an 
expert with 22 years’ experience in the elec- 
tric power industry in rate management and 
rate regulation. He joined the board in 1975. 
We stole him from Manitoba Hydro. He 
was head of their rates section, 

Ross Lamb, P.Eng., joined the board in 
1975 following 20 years in the field of elec- 
tric utilities, engineering and management 
in Canada and abroad. 


Those are alli the full-time members. Part- 
time members are: 


Donald Treadgold, senior partner of the 
Toronto law firm of Blackwell, Law, Tread- 
gold and Armstrong; appointed a commis- 
sioner of the Ontario Fuel Board in 1955 
and a member of the Ontario Energy Board 
in 1960. 


J. A. W. Whiteacre, special counsel to 
the then Department of Energy Resources in 
1960, prior to enactment of the first Energy 
Board Act and the first Energy Act; counsel 


to the Ontario Energy Board in its first five 
hearings, when gas rates were regulated for 
the first time, and appointed in 1973. 

George Clayton, appointed in 1974, fol- 
lowing 22 years’ professional engineering and 
management experience in the electric power 
industry and consulting services. 


If you want more details I can tell you 
where Mr. Jackson was born, where he 
served in the RCAF and so on. 


Mrs. Bryden: I am glad you have the 
token woman on there anyway, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I can assure you 
that Miss Wychowanec is nothing of the 
kind; she is a very capable member of the 


board. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, one thing I 
wanted to mention was just drawn to my 
attention lately. You are probably familiar 
with some of the franchises that some of 
the gas companies—and I am speaking of 
Union Gas—made when they went into areas 
many years ago. They made some agreements 
with some of the municipalities, and one 
happens to be the municipality that I live 
in. I was notified by the reeve the other day 
that Union Gas has been furnishing gas to 
two schools in the municipality. Apparently, 
at that time they furnished free gas to one 
public school and one separate school and 
also to the township office. I think previ- 
ously they also furnished it to all the 
churches, but they dropped that a number 
of years ago. Is this used much any more? 
Do many of the municipalities still have any 
of these original agreements that you are 
aware of or have most of them gone by the 
wayside? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Not that I am aware 
of but Mr. Jackson or Mr. MacOdrum—Mr. 
Jackson, chairman of the Energy Board, per- 
haps should comment. 


Mr. Jackson: I am not sure of. the exact 
number but there are a fair number of 
municipalities which still have free gas 
clauses in their franchise agreements. In ad- 
dition to that, there are some landowners 
who have free gas clauses as a result of 
pipeline rights of way. a 

Union Gas, within the last few weeks, has 
filed a fresh application with the board for 
the fixing of reasonable rates and among 
the things it has asked for is the elimina- 
tion of the free gas clauses. They were 
treated, some years ago, as something wrong 
in principle and the regulations under the 
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Ontario Energy Board Act indicate that. 
These are exceptions because they are very 
old and the board will have to deal with 
Union’s application in due course. 


Union, of course, is asking for an interim 
rate increase because of the very large in- 
creases in its gas costs effective Nov. l. 
This will not be dealt with as part of that. 
There will be plenty of time in which every- 
body affected will be heard by the board. 


Mr. Ruston: That’s fine. I think the last 
increase Union Gas received was about a 
year ago, if I remember correctly—Jan. 1, 
1975. There was controversy over the date 
it went into effect and it also put on the 
flat rate charge of $2, if I remember cor- 
rectly. In assessing the application, I assume 
you must look over the books quite thor- 
oughly and the profit picture over the previ- 
ous year. What I noticed in the last report 
I saw of Union Gas was that the profits had 
increased considerably over the year before. 
I wondered if I had missed something some- 
where because I understand that if you had 
a rate structure and Union came to you for 
permission to increase those rates because of 
the higher cost of gas from the west, you 
would assess all these. I wonder why the 
company should have shown such a great 
increase in profits. I am quite sure it was sub- 
stantial although I don’t recall the figures 


right now. I wonder if you have anything on 
that? 


Mr. Jackson: I can’t answer in detail all 
the points you made but first of all, until 
Nov. 1, the last really major increase in gas 
rates was one which was passed on to Union’s 
users about Jan. 1. That was a very large 
increase. There is no way the company could 
begin to meet that out of economies in its 
operation. That was roughly 24 cents per mcf, 
about a 50 per cent increase in gas costs; 
something of that order, roughly. 


Those things come before the board and 
they are treated as separate problems. Ob- 
viously, there is quite an urgency when you 
are talking about an increase of a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars per day in the costs. 
Those are treated as a matter of urgency. It 
has been the normal board practice to award 
increases subject to refund after more thor- 
ough examination. When the board gets into 
the more thorough examination, the members 
do examine the whole ability of the company 
to earn a fair return. 


I am not sure of the details of whether in 
the last year Union Gas earned a higher rate 
of return than it did the year before. This is 
always possible. It may have been under- 
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earning the year before and, of course, it is 
a fact that earnings requirements have been 
going up. Even if it weren't expanding, its 
costs of borrowed money go up_ because 
it has to pay off its debt as it retires at, per- 
haps, five or six per cent, and refinance it at 
10 per cent. 


I am not sure of the details. I think it is 
quite possible that the earned rate of return 
may have gone up somewhat from one year 
to the next, yet the board would find on re- 
viewing the whole thing for that later year, 
that they were not earning an excessive rate 
of return, just because they earned somewhat 
more than they had the year before. 


Mr. Ruston: Of course it is understandable. 
I see where you have to grant them the 
interim increase and then, as you say, you 
probably review it later and give them an 
interim increase because of the large in- 
crease that they are forced to pay. This is 
something that I was interested in because 
I recall reading a financial page on one occa- 
sion. I don’t have it with me now but I just 
thought it a little strange. That is why I asked, 
and I think you have explained it. 


Mr. Spence: I want to ask about those 
farmers who leased their land for oil or gas 
exploration maybe in 1908 or 1913. Some of 
these lands have been producing gas for cer- 
tain gas companies for many years. Some of 
the gas companies have now made applica- 
tion for an increase in gas prices to the con- 
sumer. Those farmers who had leased land 
50 years ago want to know if. they are 
entitled to an increase in the price of gas 
from their wells from those companies. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am sorry, would you 
mind repeating the question? 


Mr. Spence: Some landowners leased their 
land for oil or gas drilling and a number of 
gas pockets have been found. The gas com- 
panies that leased this land gave them $100 
for each well that they located. Some of 
these wells have been producing gas since 
1913 or 1918. The company that paid them 
$100 a well has made application to increase 
its gas rates to the consumer. The farmers 
ask why they shouldn’t get an increase be- 
cause they got $100 a well where these gas 
companies found gas on their farms which 
they have been producing for many years. 
Why shouldn’t they get an increase in the 
price of gas, because Union Gas is only paying 
$100 a well but is increasing the gas rates to 
its consumers? They want to know if they 
should get an increase. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell. I will ask Mr. Mac- 
Odrum to give you the details of that. 


Mr. MacOdrum: The prices of natural gas 
between a producer in Ontario and a distribu- 
tion utility purchaser in Ontario are settled 
as a matter of contract between the buyer 
and the seller. When those contracts expire, 
the seller has the opportunity to renegotiate 
the price and to seek a higher price. 


Mr. Spence: But they never terminate be- 
cause the companies pay $1 an acre for leas- 
ing the property. 


Mr. MacOdrum: Are you talking about 
a royalty arrangement? 


Mr. Spence: I am talking about a land- 
owner who leases his farm or land to a gas 
company to explore for gas or oil. 


Mr. MacOdrum: I think then you are talk- 
ing in that case about a royalty agreement. If 
the royalty agreement, as many of them are, 
is stated as a percentage, of course they get 
the benefit of the higher prices as the price 
escalates because of the percentage arrange- 
ment in the royalty. As you know, all land— 
we are not talking about Lake Erie produc- 
tion now— 


Mr. Spence: That is close to it. 


Mr. MacOdrum: —is freehold land, that is, 
it is not Crown land so the royalty arrange- 
ments are subject to negotiation between the 
landowner and the person who is taking the 
lease, who may or may not be a natural gas 
distribution company. It might be an inde- 
pendent producer or whoever. The royalty 
arrangements are negotiated among them. 


Because of the rapid escalation of royal- 
ties in western Canada where the dominant 
form of ownership is Crown land and it has 
been done by the governments of the pro- 
ducing provinces, I think we are aware of 
some desire on the part of royalty owners in 
Ontario to emulate their western counter- 
parts. At the present time that is a matter of 
private negotiation and to the extent they 
have arranged for it to be on a percentage 
basis, they are beneficiaries of escalations in 
the field price. 


‘Mr. Spence: They are? And they would 
have to make application to the Energy 
Board, would they? 


Mr. MacOdrum: Not the royalty owner. 
It’s @ matter of negotiation with the person 
they are going to give the lease to. 


Mr. Spence: They have given the lease 
to this property for 50 years. Is that right? 


Mr. MacOdrum: I am not aware of the 
property you are discussing, sir. 


Mr. Spence: No, this has been brought to 
my attention, The landowners have had gas 
wells producing for 50 years. The gas com- 
pany makes application to the Energy Board 
to increase its rates to the consumers, 


(Mr. MacOdrum: Right and one of the 
things— 


IMr. Spence: So because of the cost of gas 
brought from the west, they have to make 
application for an increase in the price of 
gas to their consumers; is that right? 


Mr. MacOdrum: In part. 


Mr. Spence: So these landowners have 
leased to the gas companies for 50 years. 
These gas wells have been producing and 
are connected up with the gas company 
which is selling this gas to the consumers. 
If the Energy Board increases their price to 
the consumer, why shouldn’t these land. 
owners who have gas wells on their places 
get the same prices? A certain gas company 
has made application to the Energy Bioard 
to increase its rates; shy shouldn’t those 
farmers who have gas wells: 


Mr. MacOdrum: Have any of their costs 
increased? 


‘Mr. Spence: No, they haven't but the com- 
panies paid $100 for these wells 50 years 
ago. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I think the point is that 
it is a contractual arrangement between the 
landowner and the producer, whoever that 
is, which the government does not and has 
never involved itself in. 


Mr. Spence: So this lease will never be 
broken? 


Mr. MacOdrum: It will terminate at the 
end of its term. 


Mr. Spence: Yes, but if they pay the lease 
money, it never terminates as long as the 
well is producing. Is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That depends on the 
terms of the lease. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t think they do ter- 
minate either. It is a matter of interest to a 
lot of producers that they don’t terminate. 
Some of them are only $25. Union Gas is 
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asking to terminate its lease with regard to 
its contract. 


Mr. Spence: That’s right. 


Mr. Chairman: 
Spence? 


Anything further, Mr. 


Mr. Spence: No, that’s just what I want 
to know. Those landowners have gas wells 
for which gas companies are paying $1 an 
acre under the lease, and if they keep on 
paying $1 per acre under the lease on this 
property, their contract never terminates. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t know that it 
is true that it never terminates. It depends 
on the terms of the lease, 


Mr. Spence: There are no terms on it; as 
long as they pay $1 an acre under the lease. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There has to be some 
form of a lease, surely, that— 


Mr. Spence: With that fine print in some 
of those leases, they will never terminate. 
When you read those leases you have got to 
be a contract lawyer—or two or three of them 
at once—to understand them. I would say as 
a layman it will never terminate as long as 
it is producing gas. 


‘Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I have never seen one 
and if you can get me a copy of one I would 
like to see it. Maybe it is something we 
should be looking into, 


Mr. Spence: I will see if I can get one. 


Mr. MacOdrum: I think it is possible for 
a landowner to negotiate with a person going 
to take a leasehold interest in minerals. That’s 
what we're talking about. We’re not talking 
about the surface rights; we’re talking about 
the lease of the mineral interests below the 
surface— 


Mr. Spence: That’s right. 


Mr. MacOdrum: —and the assignment of 
those by leasehold on a perpetual basis or a 
999-year basis. Again, though, we’re talking 
about what are the terms and conditions of 
the lease. We’re not talking about Crown 
land, we're talking about freehold; so each 
piece of land can be negotiated part by part. 
You can have various royalty arrangements. It 
can be tied to the value of the production, the 
actual quantity of the production, what the 
producer’s drilling obligations will be or how 
much work he will do on the property. But 
it’s all contained in the terms and conditions 
which are negotiated by the landowner and 


the person who is going to take the lease- 
hold interest. 


Mrs. Gigantes: It sounds like a case for 
legal aid. 


Mr. Spence: I'll tell you this: Those leases 
are pretty hard to break unless there’s no 
gas from the wells. About the only way they 
will ever terminate is when the gas has been 
exhausted. 


Mr. MacOdrum: Again, we'd have to talk 
about specific leases. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If you can get a copy 
of a specific lease, we can take a look at it. 


Mrs. Gigantes: I would like to pick up on 
the line of questioning that my colleague has 
begun. I would like the minister, if he could, 
to try to explain how he sees the Ontario 
Energy Board fitting into the role of his 
ministry. He has described the role of his 
ministry as being one of co-ordinating energy 
policy in Ontario. Because of the questions 
the member for Beaches-Woodbine (Mrs. Bry- 
den) was asking about the possibility of hav- 
ing the Ontario Energy Board become inter- 
ested in the prices of all forms of energy 
supplied and sold in this province, I would 
like to know how he sees the Ontario Energy 
Board fitting into the co-ordinating role of 
the ministry. I'm having difficulty under- 
standing that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay. In addition to its 
responsibilities for pricing of natural gas, the 
board does get involved, for instance, in 
granting approvals to the distributors for 
pipeline extensions, compressor stations and 
that sort of thing. Their main role, though, 
is in the area of the gas companies and in 
the area of review of hydro rates. 


Under the terms of the Act, I can refer 
to the board, under a specific reference, any 
energy-related matter for investigation by the 
board, which reports back to me and, through 
me, to the government. | 

So, first of all, it plays a regulatory role 
for the gas companies in terms of rates, in 
terms of their pipelines and! so forth, in terms 
of the review of the hydro rates and recom- 
mendations to Hydro and the government; 
and in any other matter that I choose to send 
to them. In that way they assist in the min- 
istry’s overall role of co-ordinator and adviser 
to the government. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Am I right in understand- 
ing that the role of the board within the 
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ministry’s task is really carried out on a very 
catch-as-catch-can kind of basis? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Mrs. Gigantes: It doesn’t seem to be inte- 
grated into each of the energy fields in 
Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It certainly is in the 
gas area and in the hydro area. We have dis- 
cussed that if the royal commissioner’s in- 
vestigation determines that it would be bene- 
ficial to the consumers of the province, it 
could be involved in the petroleum area— 
and it can be involved in any energy area 
in an investigatory role on behalf of the 
government and myself. 


Mrs. Gigantes: I find it difficult to under- 
stand the exact function of the board in 
broad terms. I'll give you some indications 
of why I have this difficulty. 

One is that on its particular assignments in 
recent times, I think it has run across the 
frustrating situation where, for example, ques- 
tions raised in the 1974 Hydro rate hearings 
caused the initiation of studies by Hydro 
meant to answer these questions, for example 
on the system expansion programme. Hydro 
in its 1975 report— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The 1974 report did 
not call for further studies by Hydro on the 
system expansion programme. 


Mrs. Gigantes: It called for a series of 
specific studies by Hydro. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, it did. 


Mrs. Gigantes: And those studies relate 
also to Hydro’s system expansion programme 
and how it will be carried out. I mean those 
are the tools with which it will be carried 
out; cost allocation— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To some extent, but 
not on the system expansion programme. As 
you know, the system expansion programme 
was dealt with in separate hearings under a 
separate reference by the board. Hydro filed 
its material between Dec. 19, 1973, and the 
spring of 1974. So, in fact, the system expan- 
sion programme was thoroughly reviewed by 
the board under that reference. 


Mrs. Gigantes: But many of the questions 
raised during both those 1974 hearings were 
not answered in 1974. When the Ontario 
Energy Board came to the 1975 rate hear- 
ings, it said that one of the main determin- 
ants, for example, of the 1976 rates was the 
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system expansion programme, over which it 
had no jurisdiction in its review in 1975. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: ‘Which is clearly the 
function of the government and Hydro; 
which the government is doing. 


Mrs. Gigantes: I have difficulty under- 
standing how much investigation and regula- 
tion is given to the Energy Board on a ques- 
tion like this, and how much you take when 
the government feels it must intervene on 
certain grounds. What kind of mandate do 
you give to the Energy Board in its investi- 
gation? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: First of all, you must 
understand when you want to talk about 
Hydro, you have got to talk about the Power 
Corporation Act as well; not just the Ontario 
Energy Board Act. And that the powers, the 
functions of Ontario Hydro are set out in the 
Act; and the elements of power costs are also 
set out in the Act. There are certain statutory 
things they must do, like recover debt and 
recover depreciation and so forth. Within 
those bounds, Hydro then formulates their 
rate proposals and submits them to the En- 
ergy Board for review. 


The first of those reviews was in 1974. We 
have just finished the second. The board did 
recommend a number of studies, which are 
under way. As far as I know, pretty well all 
of them will be ready for review at the board 
in 1976. The reviews are very extensive ones, 
dealing with rate making and a number of 
other things—depreciation and so forth—but 
they can’t necessarily be confined to one year 
and finished in one year; but they are being 
prepared. 


Mrs. Gigantes: This is understood, but in 
the meantime, before these reports are com- 
plete and before the Ontario Energy Board 
can pick up this new information and deal 
with it in future reviews, the government 
intervenes and unilaterally puts in a new rate 
increase without reference to the recommen- 
dations of the board— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The government did 
not put in a new rate increase. . 


Mrs. Gigantes: Can you tell me what the 
government did? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, can you tell me 
what you are referring to, and I will tell 
you. 


Mrs. Gigantes: I am talking about the de- 
cision that was made that Ontario Hydro 
would have to live with the 25 per cent in- 
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crease in 1976, instead of the 27 a cent 
that the Energy Board recommended. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The government didn’t 
deal with percentages. The government, as 
part of the overall effort of the province to 
live within its means, told Hydro to trim 
administrative spending and to trim the cap- 
ital budget by at least $1 billion. Hydro came 
back three weeks later and had trimmed $1.2 
billion, and had trimmed $30 million from 
next year’s administrative operating budget, 
which resulted in— 


Mrs. Gigantes: Okay, but indirectly it is 
the same thing. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Well, from 29.7 per 
cent, which was the original request for the 
bulk power rate to the utilities, and 29.9 per 
cent for the direct industrials—or have I got 
that reversed? I think I have got that right. 
It came down to 25 per cent for the utilities 
and 25 per cent on bulk use, and it shows 
that we are serious about controlling costs. 


[9:00] 


Mrs. Gigantes: But you can understand my 
confusion here in trying to assess exactly how 
you view the role of the board on a question 
like this; on a question of the basic and legal 
review of Ontario Hydro operations by the 
board. At one point you say “Review,” and 
at the other point you say to Hydro, “You 
have to cut back,” and that has an effect on 
the rate. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As you know, the 
government is in the position where, whether 
we're guaranteeing or actually borrowing for 
Hydro, we are in effect doing the borrowing, 
and the government has to give them their 
parameters. When the government was in- 
dicating that we were going to cut back, 
we told Hydro to do the same and now we 
are, between the Ministry of Energy and 
the Tretsury and Hydro, working on further 
reductions to the capital programme. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Mr. McKeough in his testi- 
mony before the select committee reviewing 
the 1976 Hydro rates, suggested that an area 
the committee should be considering for cut- 
back, and obviously one which he and his 
department will ‘be considering for cutback 
in the proposed shortfall in capital, in bor- 
owing, that he’s going to allow—insist on— 
that Hydro—well, I sure didn’t say that very 
well. Sorry. He suggested that the area that 
would have to be looked at was the system 
expansion programme. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Programme or charge? 


Mrs. Gigantes: I don’t know that you can 
talk about one without talking about the 
other and I certainly had no impression that 
he was trying to isolate one from the other. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell; I haven’t read the tran- 
script and I haven’t talked to the Treasurer 
about his testimony at the committee, 


Mrs. Gigantes: It strikes me as quite 
strange when, in the same year, the Energy 
Board is reporting that it could not consider 
as part of its jurisdiction in reviewing the 
1976 rate, it couldn’t consider the system ex- 
pansion programme, though it considered it 
the real determinant of the 1976 rates. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The board had already 
determined the system expansion programme 
in a reference between Dec. 19, 1973, and 
the spring of 1974. 


Mrs. Gigantes: It obviously felt that in 
reviewing the 1976 rates it was being forced 
to remove itself from a reconsideration then. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Maybe the chairman 
would want to correct me on this, but I 
think that where that comment from the 
board arose was from the fact that several 
of the interveners brought up again the ques- 
tion of the system expansion programme and 
charge, notwithstanding that it had’ been 
dealt with a year ago. Do you want to 
comment on that, Mr. Jackson? 


Mr. Jackson: Mr. Minister, I did not sit 
on the panel that heard the case this year 
and wrote the report, but I’ve heard this 
particular reference before and discussed it 
with one of the members of the panel, be- 
cause it left me somewhat confused. 


What the panel was getting at is that 
Hydro’s system expansion very definitely is 
a determinant of Hydro’s rates, but they ex- 
pressed themselves rather badly in their 
report this year. What they were really try- 
ing to say there was that although it’s a 
determinant of the rates, there’s very little 
they can do about the rates for the year 
ahead as a result of the system expansion, 
because that part of the system expansion 
that affects the 1976 rates was determined 
long ago and very little can be done about 
it. I know if you read the report what I’ve 
said is not very obvious, but I’ve discussed 
it with one of the members as a result of 
some confusion myself, and this is the ex- 
planation I got, which is the only explana- 
tion that makes sense to me, to be quite 
frank about it. 
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Mrs. Gigantes: I must admit I remain in 
confusion about how the board plays a role 
which is integrated into a ministry which 
you say plays a co-ordinating role in the 
planning and distribution and sale and pric- 
ing of energy in Ontario, because it seems 
to me that the approach and the number of 
references are disconnected in many ways. 
When Mrs. Bryden asks you about the role 
in various energy areas that might be assumed 
by the OEB, I think what she and I are both 
interested in is how do you look upon that 
board? Is it an integral part of your ministry 
and the function of your ministry in co- 
ordinating energy uses and so on in Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I hope you understand 
that the board is not part of my ministry 
except for budgetary purposes. They report 
through me and they get their money from 
me but they are an independent body. We 
write their Act and send them the references, 
but the board is independent to give advice 
within the terms of the Act on any reference 
that they are sent and to carry on the on- 
going function of the regulation of the natural 
gas companies and the annual review of the 
Hydro rates which is determined by the 
reference which the Minister of Energy sends 
to them after receiving Hydro’s rate proposals 
at the end of April which it is required to do.” 


I think part of your confusion with the 
Hydro thing is the fact—and I hope this is 
becoming clear as you get more involved and 
aware of Hydro matters—that when you talk 
about the system expansion programme you 
are talking about projects which have a tre- 
mendous lead time. You don’t just turn the 
system expansion programme on and off like 
a tap. 


Mr. Sargent: Yes, but you don’t need $30 
billion worth of lead time. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When you’ve got men 
working up in Owen Sound in the Grey- 
Bruce area on a project you don’t lay them 
off today and rehire them tomorrow. 


Mr. Sargent: You ran the operation for six 
months with 120 employees with no super- 
vision at all. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Could I ask a question on 
that point? I’m quite interested in that. One 
of the other things that the Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) had to say to us when he met 
with us last week was that when we were 
reviewing the expansion programme andi if 
we're looking at the ongoing projects and the 
far-distant projects of Hydro, we should 
be thinking also about how any change in 
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that programme might affect the manpower 
policy of this government. Does an Energy 
Board review relate to that? How the devil 
can the Energy Board sitting in 1974 take 
account of, as far as I know, an undefined 
manpower policy in Ontario? Is it part of 
their reference or is it notP How do they link 
with the ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It was not part of 
their reference. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Then how can they make 
a decision when the Treasurer will turn 
around and second-guess perhaps one of their 
decisions on the basis of manpower policy? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I understand it, 
your committee wants to get into the system 
expansion programme, and that’s all well and 
good. I think what the Treasurer was getting 
at is that if youre talking about this—and 
certainly as we get into the review of the 
capital programme, we have to look at this— 
then you have to determine whether it in- 
volves any layoffs at the projects which are 
presently underway. Does it involve cancel- 
lation of projects involving, let’s say, turbines 
from CGE in Peterborough and possible lay- 
offs there? 


Mr. Sargent: All on a low-tender basis. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We've had a very good 
session for the last four days. It’s nice to see 
the member for Grey-Bruce. 


Mr. Sargent: I am sorry I wasn’t here. I 
wish to hell I had been. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: You do have to con- 
sider these things. 


Mrs, Gigantes: It must be very frustrating 
to be a member of an energy board which 
does the best job within its mandate then 
turns around to be second-guessed by a pro- 
vincial Treasurer. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As far as I know, none 
of the members. of the Energy Board has 
got an ulcer, but I do. 


Mrs, Gigantes: Maybe you deserve it. I 
don’t understand how you mean the Energy 
Board to relate to the kinds of decisions that 
your ministry, the provincial Treasurer, per- 
haps the select committee and certainly the 
government may make. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t know how I 
can make it any clearer. The board has the 
function to review the annual rate request of 
Ontario Hydro. I think that’s where you are 
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hung up. You understand the gas part of it, 
I hope, because that’s fairly clear-cut and 
straightforward. With regard to Hydro, the 
board is to consider the annual rate request 
within the term of the reference from the 
minister to the board and to report back to 
the minister and to Ontario Hydro. It is to 
advise the government on this and to advise 
the government on any other reference which 
is directed to it. The reference to the system 
expansion programme was a specific reference 
under section 37(e)—if I remember my law, 
I think it is 37(e)—of the Energy Board Act 
by which the minister can direct to the board 
any specific questions for advice to the 
government. 


Dr. Higgin: Section 37(a)4, Mr. Minister. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry, it’s 37(a)4. 


Mr. Ruston: We'll give you an A for get- 
ting so close, Mr. Minister. 


Mrs. Gigantes: How would you feel if you 
were a member of the board which reported 
on that expansion programme in 1974 and 
the rate increases for 1975; and you were on 
the board in 1975 when it reported on the 
1976 rates and then, after months and months 
of work, you were second-guessed by a pro- 
vincial Treasurer who started talking in terms 
of new economic facts of life, concern about 
the social priorities of the province and, po- 
tentially, manpower policies? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is no different, 
except perhaps in scale, from the changing 
world of the natural gas business and the 
problems which the Energy Board has to 
cope with in regulating the gas companies. It 
is not a cut and dried situation which doesn’t 
change year to year; it is a very fluid situa- 
tion, the energy business. 

Surely you are not suggesting that the gov- 
ernment, when it sees fit, shouldn’t give that 
kind of direction to Hydro which, granted, 
causes some problems for Hydro and for the 
Energy Board? We don’t go out of our way 
to create problems for the Energy Board but 
we can't avoid creating some—for Hydro or 
anybody else. 


Mrs. Gigantes: If I can make one more 
comment—I don’t like to belabour the point 
as far as I have—it seems to me that the way 
the Energy Board has been used in these two 
years of hearings has been almost as a tech- 
nical committee. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry. Which has 
been used almost as a technical committee? 
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Mrs. Gigantes: It has been used almost as 
a technical committee of review. And if that 
is so— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: [t is not, but carry on. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Do I see Mr. Dillon nod- 
ding? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: He can read his writ- 
ing, I can't. 


Mr. Dillon: I can read my own writing—at 
least I think I can as long as T look at it soon 
enough. Perhaps I could help here. In the 
recommendations put forward by Task Force 
Hydro it was recommended that the govern- 
ment’s part in the operation of Hydro, which 
was considered to be an agent of government, 
was to lay down clear policy directives in a 
number of areas. 


These include such things as capital mar- 
kets, industrial development, environmental 
standards, regional development, systems se- 
curity and a number of others. Without this 
clear directive Hydro really has nothing to 
go on except the simplest mandate that it is 
to estimate the demand and build the system 
to meet that demand with no other con- 
straints. 

It is up to Hydro, having got this policy 
direction in a number of areas from— 


Mrs. Gigantes: From which arm of the 
government? 


Mr. Dillon: From the government, through 
the Minister of Energy. It is up to Hydro to 
build the system and operate the system 
within these constraints, within these policy 
guidelines, if you like. Once that has been 
established the suggestion is that the Ontario 
Energy Board monitors the system. 

It reviews the rate proposals to ensure that 
the proposals being put forward by Hydro 
not only provide the power at cost but are 
also within the policy constraints which the 
government has superimposed, if you like. 


Mrs. Gigantes: So it is a kind of audit and 
the Energy Board is not supposed to define, 
for example, whether the system expansion 
programme is appropriate? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Unless they are asked, 
which they were in late 1973, on Dec. 19. 


Mr. Dillon; That’s right. Actually it was 
just before that— 


Mrs. Gigantes: Is that compatible or not 
with the recommendations of Task Force 
Hydro, in your mind? 
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Mr. Dillon: Would you please ask the 
question again to make sure that JI under- 
stand? 


Mrs. Gigantes: Is that reference, that spe- 
cial reference from 1973 compatible or not 
in your mind with the recommendation you 
just elaborated to me from Task Force 
Hydro? It seems to me that there is a con- 
flict. 


[9:15] 


Mr. Dillon: I would say it was compatible, 


because there was a specific reference in this. 


case, in the light of new circumstances, that 
the Ontario Energy Board is going to be 
asked for the first time to review a rate pro- 
posal. There had to be some basis, if you 
like, getting the guidelines and ground rules 
straightened out, and therefore there was a 
specific reference made, as the minister says, 
in December. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Task Force Hydro—excuse 
my interruption, if I could catch you there— 
you have just finished telling me, had sug- 
gested that the government lay down the 
policy guidelines and, in fact, in 1973 the 
government then asks the Ontario Energy 
Board to change its role a bit and review the 
system expansion programme. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. You have to look 
at the follow-up to that—the June, 1974, 
statement of the then Minister of Energy on 
the system expansion programme, which was 


as a result of the review by the Energy 
Board. 


Mr. Dillon: The board is also required to 
make a report to the ministry on any energy 
matter. In order to get this new system of 
rate review started, the Minister of Energy 
referred to the Energy Board the question: 
“Is Ontario Hydro’s capital construction pro- 
gramme, as announced some months before, 
a fair ball?” The Energy Board— 


Mrs. Gigantes: What does a fair ball mean, 
Mr. Dillon? 


Mr. Dillon: Is this justified, in the opinion 
and the judgement of the board. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Justified in what sense? In 
a political sense or in a technical sense? Be- 
cause the description you have given to me 
of the task force recommendation limits the 
role of OEB to a very technical kind of role, 
but then, in the reference on the expansion 
programme, it is assigned what I assume must 
have been quite a sensitive evaluation role of 
the importance of that programme within the 
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context of Ontario Hydro and its role in 
Ontario. The reason that I have insisted on 
this point is that we have been told again 
and again, by Hydro, by Mr. McKeough and 
by Mr. Timbrell, that the expansion pro- 
gramme has been reviewed by the OEB and 
therefore we should be very leery of re- 
viewing it, in a sense— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Mrs. Gigantes: —that there has been an 
adequate review by the OEB. It seems to 
me you are asking the OEB to play two 
roles here and in conflict. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just a minute, you are 
misquoting. 


Mr. Roy: That is a serious charge to be 
made. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is nice to have your 
contribution too. When the whole thing was 
set up, what I indicated was that I hoped 
that in looking at the rates the committee 
wouldn’t rehear the whole OEB case—the 
55 days, the 9,000 pages of testimony. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Is that the 1975 or the 
1974? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The 1975 hearing. 


Mrs. Gigantes: It was in these estimates 
the other night that you assured participants, 
the members here, that in fact the Hydro 
expansion programme had been reviewed in 
1974. At one time we will get a statement 
from a minister which indicates we should 
be looking at that programme, and at an- 
other we will get a statement which indicates 
that the programme has been reviewed. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Obviously, your com- 
mittee will do what they want. What I am 
saying is— 


Mrs. Gigantes: I am not asking about the 
committee per se. I am interested in the 
kind of role you see for the OEB. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What I am saying is 
that the programme has been reviewed at 
length at the Energy Board; the programme 
has ‘been put back further as a result of 
the capital constraint, as directed by the 
Treasurer, and the programme is being re- 
viewed again by the Treasury, the Ministry 
of Energy and Hydro, to try to cut it down 
further. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, would you 
mind if I ask Mr. Dillon to try again to 
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explain to me, because I think I was coming 
closer to understanding where he was going 
than I have with Mr. Timbrell? 


Mr. Chairman: It is certainly within order 
to question through the Chair to the min- 
ister, and if the minister so desires he may 
ask his staff to answer. 


Mr. Dillon: This is a dynamic situation. It 
doesn’t stand still; it keeps going. I think that 
the government, through the statements of 
the Treasurer earlier this year in respect of 
the mini-budget and so on, has given firm 
policy direction to Hydro having to do with 
the expansion of the system; indirectly it has 
to do with system security and so on. 


The government called on Hydro, in the 
midst of the hearings, saying that these were 
extraordinary times and it had to cut $1 bil- 
lion out of its capital programme. It re- 
sponded and it did this. This becomes a new 
ground rule for Ontario Hydro to operate to. 

As the minister has indicated, the govern- 
ment is determined to see if more savings can 
be made. These are the kinds of policy 
directions I was referring to; and each time 
a policy direction from a certain area is 
passed on to Hydro the situation changes 
slightly. These policy issues are all inter- 
related. If you’re talking about capital mar- 
kets and you say we're going to cut capital 
expenditures, this relates directly to system 
expansion, to the security of the system or 
to the load which youre going to be able 
to meet in 10 years’ time. These things are 
not independent variables; they’re all tied 
together. 


Mrs. Gigantes: It’s the role of the board 
I’m interested in. Perhaps if I say in 1973 
the board is asked by the ministry to review 
the system expansion programme, presumably 
within government guidelines. Presumably 
the government, in recommending in prin- 
ciple that the system expansion programme 
be accepted in 1973, then creates a set of 
guidelines for the board. The board looks at 
the system expansion programme and then 
watches as the government lays down new 
guidelines in the next year. 


What I would like to know is how a min- 
ister or how a spokesman for the government 
can then say, as the minister did in estimates 
the other night, that the system expansion 
programme has been reviewed. And that was 
in answer to what I think were earnest 
questions from people about that programme. 
You say, in defence of the programme, it 
has been reviewed by the Energy Board. But 
in fact it was reviewed by the Energy Board 


within the principle of the government’s 
accepting certain guidelines in 1973; and now 
youre telling Hydro it’s in for another review 
now. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Does anybody have 
the 1973 reference on the system expansion 
here? Okay, 

I think my comments were due to the fact 
that some people seemed to be operating 
under the impression that the system expan- 
sion programme had just somehow evolved, 
that it had never been reviewed. What I was 
trying to point out was that in fact it had 
been reviewed by the OEB; that in June, 
1974, the minister, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, had issued a policy statement on things 
that were approved, things that were to be 
delayed and things that were to be further 
reviewed within the government and in 
Hydro. 

I'll read to you the letter from the then 
Minister of Energy to the then chairman of 
the Energy Board, Mr. Clarkson. This letter 
is dated Nov. 5, 1973: 


Pursuant to subsection 4 of section 37(a) 
of the Ontario Energy Board Act, I hereby 
refer to the board for investigation and 
examination and report the following mat- 
ters affecting or related to rates or charges 
of Ontario Hydro; namely: 

1. The policies and practices respecting 
expansion of the Ontario Hydro power 
system, including the generation develop- 
ment programme for the period 1977 to 
1982, which was approved in principle by 
the government in June, 1973, subject to 
review. 

2. The financial policies of Ontario 
Hydro, together with the national objec- 
tives. Pursuant to subsection 6 of section 
37(a) of the Act, the following terms of 
reference are specified for the guidelines 
of the board: 

It is intended that the reference cover 
broad policy matters and that detailed 
study of associated issues be deferred until 
later hearings. In particular, the details 
of depreciation policies, interest and over- 
head allocations of power costing are not 
included in this initial reference. [They 
were later.] Priority should be given to 
investigation of the generation develop- 
ment programme for the period 1977 to 
1982, including a review of the following 
factors: 

The load forecast, planning the new 
generation and bulk transmission facilities, 
system reliability, interconnection of power 
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pooling, economic analysis governing in- 
vestment decisions, fuel and heavy water 
supplies, and operation and maintenance 
considerations. 

3. The programme for new generation 
and bulk transmission. In the review of 
the power system expansion programme, 
emphasis should be placed on generating 
facilities, but the bulk transmission system 
should be considered to the extent that 
it complements generation facilities in 
planning the total power system. In-depth 
studies of non-generation facilities, as well 
as peripheral matters such as pricing, 
export, and non-firm electricity _ sales, 
should be excluded from review on this 
initial reference. Environmental matters, 
including the siting of power stations and 
transmission corridors which are subject to 
review or regulation through other pro- 
cesses, should also be excluded. The investi- 
gation of the financial policy should cover: 

a) The stated financial objectives of 
Hydro. 

b) Financial integrity, criteria, debt- 
equity ratio, rate of return, interest cover- 
ages, and capital availability. 

c) Liquidity levels. 

d) Basis for financial charges included in 
the cost of power, and 

e) Basis for setting annual aggregate 
revenue requirements. 

Kindest regard, 
W. D. McKeough, 
Minister of Energy. 


That was the reference that was made to 
the board under which they reviewed the 
system expansion programme. 


Mrs. Gigantes: There is no reference there 
that would imply guidelines of the kind that 
Mr. Dillon is talking about, suggested by 
Task Force Hydro. 


Mr. Dillon: Most of them, I think, were 
mentioned, 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. Capital con- 
straints; had to look at these specific areas— 


Mr. Sargent: Subject to review. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: -—in determining 
whether the system expansion programme 
that had been announced earlier in 1973 
by Hydro was a reasonable programme. 


Mr. Dillon: Incidentally, I don’t know how 
long before but I would say it was just a 
few months before this reference that for the 
first time Hydro’s capital construction pro- 


gramme was reviewed and reported on pub- 
licly. It was submitted to cabinet, and this 
was a direct outgrowth of the task force 
report. 


Mrs. Gigantes: You have just explained to 
me, Mr. Dillon, that Task Force Hydro 
recommended that, in fact, the kind of review 
of Ontario Hydro programme that the OEB 
be called upon to do be limited to the area 
of carrying out government guidelines, and 
then you tell me that this reference includes 
some of the elements that constitute guide- 
lines. Now there seems to be a conflict there. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Would you excuse me? 
I don’t see it. 


Mr. Dillon: I just haven’t made myself 
clear I guess, 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
points to bring up. 


Mrs. Gigantes: I would like to ask one 
more question. If the capital limitations in 
which Hydro must operate are part of gov- 
ernment policy to lay down, then why is that 
referred to the OEB in December of 1973? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m sorry, can I have 
the question again? If capital restraints or 
limitations? 


Mrs. Gigantes: I just asked you if the 
guidelines under which Hydro operated in 
such an expansion programme were part of 
the reference. You both said yes. For ex- 
ample, the capital limitations that might exist 
on that programme. 


[9:30] 


Mr. Dillon: I think the board was asked 
to look at the capital construction programme, 
taking into account the capital market situa- 
tion. In other words Hydro was asked to 
indicate how it related its capital construc- 
tion programme and the capital it saw being 
necessary for the programme to the supply 
of capital. This was a concern of the gov- 
ernment. I can’t remember the details but 
I'm sure this was referred to as it was investi- 
gated by the board and the indications were 
that the capital Hydro foresaw as being 
needed would be available. It’s a constraint 
which is very important but I don’t think the 
board. was. being required! to set the con- 
straint itself. That wasn’t the point. 


Mr. Chairman: For the information of the 
members we now have approximately one 
hour or less to complete these estimates. I 
have the following names still to speak on 
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1803 and we still have 1804 to do. Mr. 
McCague, Mr. Sargent, Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Roy. 


Mr, McCague: Mr. Chairman, does _ this 
ministry have the right to dictate the methods 
of construction of pipelines? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The ministry? No. 
Mr. McCague: Who does? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The Energy Board 
deals with the question of pipelines and the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions—which branch is it? The energy safety 
branch deals with construction. 


Mr. MacOdrum: These are just intraprovin- 
cial pipelines. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That’s right. I should 
qualify that and say these are pipelines of 
the companies operating within the province. 
The pipelines or TransCanada PipeLines and 
the interprovincial pipelines are regulated 
by the federal government. 


Mr. McCague: By the National Energy 
Board? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is right. 


Mr. McCague: When pipelines are being 
constructed is there anything done to ensure 
that the topsoil is taken out and replaced 
in its former position? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. This is a usual 
requirement of any order, as I understand it, 
issued by our own board on intraprovincial 
pipelines. We have expressed some concern 
about the way the National Energy Board is 
supervising construction of interprovincial 
pipelines. 


Mr. McCague: When did that start? 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: When did what start? 


Mr. McCague: You're watching what they 
did? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Watching what who 
is doing? The companies in the province or 
the interprovincial— 


Mr. McCague: The contractors in our own 
province. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: How long have we 
had an inspector with the Ontario Energy 
Board? 


Mr. Jackson: We've had a local inspector 
for about 10 years who checks up on con- 


struction. Topsoil removal may not be quite 
that well established but almost so. It has 
been the practice for many years. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: How long has the NEB 
had inspectors? Do you know off-hand? 


Mr, Jackson: A much shorter time than we 
have, I’m not sure. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: About seven years, Mr. 
Clendining? 


Mr. Clendining: I can’t specify the number 
of years but the NEB has had inspectors on 
pipeline construction under its jurisdiction for 
several years. I'm not certain exactly how 
many. 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell: I should say, as you 
know, that, particularly in connection with 
the Sarnia to Montreal pipeline Ontario did 
intervene and offered to assist in the inspec- 
tion. Mr. Clendining has been basically the 
one person in the provincial government who 
has fielded the complaints from the federa- 
tion and from individual farmers. He has 
contacted the federal government to get a 
resolution of the problems as quickly as 
possible. 


Mr. Sargent: I regret not being here for 
the last four days, not being able to be in 
two places at once. In this far-ranging dia- 
logue tonight I would appreciate it if I can 
ask some questions and if they have been 
answered, forgive me. 


Mr. Chairman: As long as they relate to 
the Energy Board. 


Mr. Sargent: Yes, I know that. For years 
the elected body had no say in Hydro in this 
province for many years until—was it 1973 
when Mr. McKeough was over here with the 
Energy Board or Energy Corp.? What is the 
difference between the Energy Board and 
Energy Corp.? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The Energy Corp. is an 
investment body paid by the government to 
invest in energy projects, to bring supplies 
to the province. The Energy Board is, as we 
have described it, a regulatory and advisory 
body. I would say though that the Power 
Corporation Act, which is the Bible, if you 
will, that Ontario Hydro lives by, is in the 
hands of the legislative assembly. 


Mr. Sargent: Well that was subterfuge. The 
member for Simcoe Centre (Mr. Evans) could 
never say anything in the House. We had 
no one to report on Hydro until Mr. Mc- 
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Keough took it on to speak for Hydro in 
the House. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, Hydro always re- 
ported to a minister. 


Mr. Sargent: What minister? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It was Environment 
before this ministry was formed, And before 
that it was Energy and Resources, and before 
that— 


Mr. Sargent: Yes, but it was like pulling 
teeth. He didn’t know anything. So what in 
the hell was the use of asking him any- 
thing? And you know that is a fact. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, I don’t know it 
is a fact. 


Mr. Sargent: However, it doesn’t matter. 
The thing that I am concerned about is that 
in 1974, at the formation of this vote, this 
story appeared in the April 1 issue of the— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Sorry, the formation 
of which vote, Mr. Sargent? 


Mr. Sargent: The Energy Corp. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We are not on the 
Energy Corp. 


Mr. Sargent: Energy Board, I am sorry. It 
is all the same kettle of fish. This takes one 
minute, Mr. Chairman. It says: 


After 68 years as the no-nonsense bas- 
tion of public ownership in a critically im- 
portant industry, Ontario Hydro is cauti- 
ously opening its doors to let private 
business become a part of the province’s 
electrical system. With the firm hand of 
Ontario Energy Minister Darcy McKeough 
planted squarely in its back, Hydro now 
finds itself engaged in secret negotiations 
with consortiums and combinations of 
private corporations eager for the profits 
possible in the heavy water business, which 
is the essential part of Ontario’s big plans 
for nuclear power. Promising incredible op- 
portunities for profit, McKeough has offered 
private industry a chance to build [etc.] 


Now, the consortium formed was finally boiled 
down from 60 firms to five firms. Would it be 
fair to ask you the names of these five firms? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The point of the exer- 
cise that the former minister was trying to 
bring about was to try to relieve Hydro of 
some of the burden of having to raise capital 
to construct some of these projects and par- 
ticularly, as you mentioned, the heavy water 


plants. The cost of heavy water plants is 
now up to $600 million or $700 million per in- 
stallation, as I recall, And what he was trying 
to do was to try to pull that burden off 
Hydro so that they didn’t have to construct 
plants themselves and have to raise that kind 
of money through borrowing at rates which 
for all intents and purposes— 


Mr. Sargent: You know that is peanuts in 
this business; $600 million. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I am sorry, I don’t 
agree. I feel $600 million is an awful chunk 
of money to have to come up with. 


Mr. Sargent: You just cut twice that in your 
budget. That is not very much money. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: From my budget? 
Mr. Sargent: From Hydro’s budget then. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We have cut $1.2 bil- 
lion up to the early 1980s, and hopefully we 
can cut a lot more if we carry on the review 
between the ministry, the Treasury and Hydro 
on their capital programme. But I am sur- 
prised you would think it is an insignificant 
amount of money. If there is any way to save 
Hydro having to borrow these large sums of 
money, I would think you would support that. 


Mr. Sargent: You don’t have to. You are 
committed to a $20 billion programme in 
the most serious inflationary times in the 
history of our country. It is the most serious 
time in the history of our country, of our 
province—when you are almost at the point of 
insolvency. You are hell bent down the road 
with a $20 billion programme in nuclear 
power. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I don’t think our prov- 
ince is verging on the brink of insolvency. 


Mr. Sargent: Did your bonds sell on the 
market last Friday? Is the $300 million bond 
issue being picked up? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I haven’t talked to the 
Treasury to find out how the issue is going. 


Mr. Sargent: Do you know that? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No news is good news. 
They haven’t— 


Mr. Roy: Don’t be too sure about that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I just repeat; I don’t | 
think the province, if almost insolvent, in | 
your words, would have its credit rating con- 
firmed as triple-A. 
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Mr. Sargent: No, Standard and Poor said 
double-A. They are the main authority. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Oh, I see. 


Mr. Sargent: Just because McKeough and 
Davis took Moody’s Investors out for dinner, 
it doesn’t mean that that counts. Standard 
and Poor is the final authority. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I have the impression 
that no amount of wining and dining would— 


Mr. Sargent: That’s my opinion. 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, we know. 


Mr. Sargent: It could happen. What are 
the names of the five companies? 


Hon. Mr, Timbrell; This will give you 
some idea of the firms that were involved in 
the process that the then minister went 
through. Acres were involved—they were put- 
ting together a proposal; McLeod, Young, 
Weir; Fry, Mills, Spence; Greenshields. These 
are all separate groups. I don’t know offhand 
the names of all the members of their groups, 
but these are ones who were interested in 
discussing the possibility of private sector 
financing of heavy water facilities. 


Mr. Sargent: So how many companies are 
there? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Among all of these I 
suppose there were as many as 20. They were 
different ones associated with each grouping. 


Mr. Sargent: They have the inside track, 
then, on the nuclear programme? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 


Mr. Sargent: If they don’t have it then 
what good is their putting money into it? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What was being pro- 
posed was that they would put up the money 
to build heavy water plants. 


Mr. Sargent: They would put the money 
up to build the heavy water plants? And who 
would they buy them from, themselves? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Timbrell: Who would what? 


Mr. Sargent: To whom would they place 
the business? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Obviously— 
Mr. Sargent: Yes, obviously. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell; —there is only one 
buyer. 


‘Mr. Sargent: In other words, I understand, 
Mr. Minister, that all of the programmes in 
this multi-billion-dollar programme we're in- 
volved in now are all on the proposal system? 
There are no low tenders? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What? 


Mr. Sargent: All the purchasing, all the 
contracts being made in the nuclear power 
programme, all these contracts are not on a 
low tender system but they are all on the 
proposal system? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. 

Mr. Sargent: You deny that? 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, I deny it. 

Mr. Sargent: Do you say it’s all low tender? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There are some in- 
stances where there are negotiations— 


Mr Sargent: Will you please answer the 
question? Is it proposal or low tender? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There are some in- 
stances where—let me think. 


Mr. Sargent: You had better qualify this 
very clearly. 


Mr. Chairman: Let the minister answer 
now. 


Mr. Sargent: George, we’re going to bench 
you on Thursday. 


Mr. Chairman: Don’t worry, we'll get a 
new coach. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As long as you're not 
going to be the manager of the club. 


Mr. Sargent: That could well be. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Or the trainer, good 
God. 


° 
Mr. Roy: He'll probably be chief strategist. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Chief strategist? There 
are instances where there are negotiated prices 
for equipment, for instance— 


Mr. Sargent: What is a negotiated price? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As soon as I finish 
choking T’'ll tell you. Excuse me. At Pickering, 
they wanted to have the same turbines in 
Pickering B as in Pickering A, both to save 
time and money in delivery and in terms of 
interchangeability of parts and for mainte- 
nance sake. The staff will correct me if I’m 
wrong. It was a tender deal on Pickering A 
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and a negotiated price on Pickering B. By 
and large, the policy is to tender these things. 


Mr. Sargent: But the words “negotiated 
price”—these 20 firms in the consortium have 
the right— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Okay, go on. You're 
mixing things, but okay. 


Mr. Sargent: You're talking big money in 
this operation and one thing I do hate is a 
smartass. I’m not very smart but I would like 
to have straight answers to my questions. I 
don’t like the term “negotiated prices.” I 
want to find out what that means. The fact 
is that this consortium of firms who have the 
inside track have the right to place business 
to their friends and not on a low tender basis. 
You say negotiated prices. I know this is not 
right. 

[9:45] 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: What are you talking 
about here? Maybe I have the same difficulty 
with you as with some of the other members. 
I'll let the deputy try, and then we will come 
back to it. 


Mr. Dillon: Perhaps this would help. When 
the proposal was discussed with Hydro by 
the minister that this approach be tried, the 
objectives were two: First of all, to try to 
broaden the base of technical expertise in 
Canada in this field; and, second, to do the 
financing in a new way. in other words where 
it would not involve the raising of capital 
publicly. 


I think, there were about five consortia. I 
am not sure. The names that I have suggested 
to the minister were names that were asso- 
ciated with each one of these different groups. 
As it turned out, nothing was done. Hydro 
did not come to terms with any of these con- 
sortia and, therefore, the heavy water pro- 
gramme is proceeding on the basis of regular 
financing. One other thing, there was a 
stipulation made and Hydro agreed to go along 
with this. It was the minister’s suggestion. 


They agreed to go along with this on the 
understanding that for this project technical 
control, that is, all the design and the letting 
of contracts—this is the area I think of your 
concern—would all be done under the direct 
control of Hydro and its firm of experts who 
were Lummus Canada Ltd. They were the 
only ones that Hydro felt had the expertise 
to build one of these plants so that it would 
work. It was agreed that if a consortium 
came along which included engineering as 
well as financing, Lummus and Hydro would 
still retain the technical control. The whole 


thing would have been done, had one of these 
consortia had a proposal that was acceptable. 


Mr. Sargent: I appreciate that, but getting 
back to the first premise, motivation, in the 
words of Mr. McKeough, it was to give the 
private sector a piece of the action. 


Mr. Dillon: That’s true. 


Mr. Sargent: At public funds. The motiva- 
tion for these firms or the consortium being 
given a piece of the action was not to give 
the business to their competitors; would you 
believe that? 


Mr. Dillon: The reason that this did not 
go ahead was that none of these consortia 
could come forward with a good enough 
deal. In other words, the tax laws and so on 
which are in force now, and were then, were 
such that it was cheaper for Hydro to go 
ahead on its own on the old system and, 
therefore, there was nothing done. If there 
had been no savings, there was no intention 


of going ahead. 
Mr. Sargent: To this point then, the con- 
sortia had not yet put together a package? 
Mr. Dillon: Oh, no. The whole thing is— 


Mr. Sargent: The whole thing is down the 
drain then? 


Mr. Dillon: It is in complete limbo. The 
construction is going ahead. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: They weren’t able to 
come up with a proposal that could save 
Hydro any money. 





Mr. Dillon: There were no savings. 
Mr. Sargent: Lummus is still the driver. 
Mr. Dillon: Right. 


Mr. Sargent: In view of this then, how 
do you justify the magnitude of your pro- 
gramme? Nothing in the whole world is 
comparable to what you are doing. In other 
words, you are going to build 10 Niagaras, 
in the words of John Robarts, at the outset of 
this thing, when we know that no insurance 
company in the world would insure you or 
your home or anybody in North America 
against the dangers of radiation from nuclear 
power. 

Secondly, over 50 per cent of all the nu- 
clear projects in the US have been called to 
a halt at this point. 

‘How do you justify going to the people of 
this province and saying you are going to 
continue on this programme for nuclear de- 
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velopment to the extent of $20 billion to $30 
billion, when we have so many other forms 
of energy possible that you are not even 
looking at but are going down this road? 
In our lifetime, it won’t be any more than 
10 per cent or 15 per cent of the total power 
load. And you are doing so in spite of the 
fact that we are losing $8 million a day in 
debt. The minister is scowling. 


Hon, Mr. Timbrell: I’m scowling because 
you throw out so much misinformation, so 
many untruths— 


Mr. Sargent: What do you need verification 
for? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: All right. Where have 
50 per cent of the nuclear projects been 
closed down and what is your source? 


Mr. Sargent: There are reports in the New 
York Times every week about the projects 
that are being scaled down and held up be- 
cause of lack of money and the danger of 
radiation. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The main problem is 
lack of money. 


Mr. Sargent: Lack of money, right. In 
view of the Times? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is a plant not 
far from here, Detroit Edison’s plant— 


Mr. Sargent: Let’s leave it then, Why can 
you afford to do it then? 


(Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just a minute. Let’s 
not just leave it. You throw out misinforma- 
tion and untruths and then you want to just 
leave it. 


There’s a plant not far from here which 
is being built by Detroit Edison and which 
is three-quarters finished. Detroit Edison 
can't get the money (a) because they can’t 
get their rates approved and (b) because of 
that, they can’t borrow. So here’s a nuclear 
plant, probably costing over $1 billion, that 
is three-quarters finished; they can’t finish it 
and they can’t deliver anything to the system. 

There are a number of other utilities 
throughout the United States that have had 
to delay, defer or cancel projects because of 
financial reasons or because the growth in 
their system isn’t what they expected, so 
they are delaying them. But you talk about 
them being shut down. Maybe you would 
like to be a little bit more specific. 


Mr. Sargent: I said the projects in the 
process of being built had been stopped. 
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money. 


Mr. Sargent: Lack of money, but one of 
the other reasons was the radiation danger 
and they were not sure the environmental 
people would go along with them. 


Mr. Dillon: I think you are expressing a 
concern that is valid and one that concerns 
us. It can be explained this way: There is a 
segment of the scientific community—in fact, 
I suppose the whole scientific community 
points out these dangers. There are no satis- 
factory answers, but it is our judgement that 
the risks involved are worth taking in return 
for the benefits that accrue. This is in spite 
of the fact that there are reputable scientists 
who are saying that this is a mistake. How- 
ever, I think about 95 per cent of the scien- 
tific community in the free world will side 
with this government. 


Mr. Sargent: I appreciate the fact that the 
deputy minister is committed to this pro- 
gramme. But the head of the AEC in the 
United States said, “All we can hope to do 
is guess and hope we are right.” But the 
fact remains that no insurance company will 
touch anything anyone owns for insurance 
because of the dangers of radiation and 
nuclear fault. Okay, we'll leave that. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, that’s the 
unknown. First, let’s not forget you are talk- 
ing about the different systems that the 
Americans have from ours. But here in 
Canada the safety standards are set by the 
federal government through the Atomic 
Energy Control Board and they are very 
closely adhered to by the— 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Minister, I have been in 
this business longer than you have; I’m sorry 
I'm not as knowledgeable as you are, but I 
want to tell you something— 


Mr. Chairman: Will you let the minister 
finish his response? 


Mr. Sargent: I just want to interject regard- 
ing what he’s saying. 


Mr. Chairman: No, let the minister finish 
first. 


Mr. Sargent: All right. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —and the utilities who 
are thereby regulated follow those standards 
very closely, both for construction and opera- 
tion and siting of nuclear plants. 

Regarding the point you raised about emis- 
sions, the plant that we’re operating at Picker- 
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ing is operating at one per cent of what the 
Atomic Energy Control Board of Canada has 
recommended as a safe level of radiation 
emissions from the unit. The operating record, 
in terms of safety and in terms of efficiency, 
is unequalled anywhere in the world. In 
Ontario, I think we lose about 1,200 or 1,700 
people a year on the road. We’ve never lost 
a single person— 


Mr. Sargent: You don’t lose them singly; 
you lose them by the thousands when it 
happens. Have you read the book called 
“Poison Power,” which is the foremost author- 
ity on nuclear danger in the world today? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The author? 


Mr. Sargent: There are two authors. I 
phoned the two authors in the United States 
and asked them if they would be available 
to come to Canada to go on panels to show 
the people exactly what we’re faced with. I 
live in an area, the Douglas Point area— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To talk on the CANDU 
system? 


Mr. Sargent: —and I know we've had to 
have a park closed down. We’ve had to put 
up a hut to keep people away from where 
the gauge is on. We’re forever moving the 
people away from the plant. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Which plant? 


Mr. Sargent: Douglas Point. I live near 
there; it’s in my riding. Regardless of that, I 
asked the gentlemen if they would come to 
Canada and they said they'd been in touch 
and they'd already set up a deal to go on a 
panel show, national, coast to coast in Canada. 
AECL forbade them to come because—I got 
the word back from the people in the States— 
they did not want to expose exactly what 
we're facing in Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Who at AECL did that? 
Since they don’t have any control—they don’t 
have any control over— 


Mr. Sargent: This was two years ago. I can 
go back in my files and find out the names 
and authenticate this. But it is a fact that in 
my years here—I’ll be getting out of this busi- 
ness soon—but I want to say that it amazes 
me— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’d like to vote on 
that. 


Mr. Sargent: I wish I could get you out 
on a hockey rink. Boy, I’d fix you. However, 
smart guy, where does Macaulay come into 


this picture in energy here? Is he in this 
vote? 


Hon. Mr. 
thing? 


Timbrell: Can we finish one 


Mr. Sargent: No, I just don’t want to talk 
to you. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Fine. 


Mr. Sargent: May I ask the deputy minis- 
ter, where does Macaulay come into this pic- 
ture, Robert Macaulay? 


Mr. Chairman: Could I remind the mem- 
ber we have three speakers yet to go and I 
gather we want to finish it all by tonight. 


Mr. Sargent: I've two more questions. One 
of your colleagues took 45 minutes to ask 
some questions. I have been speaking for 
20 minutes now. 


Mr. Chairman: I was just pointing out that 
there is a time restriction and I think one of 
them is one of your colleagues. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Can I conclude on the 
nuclear matter? The operation of any nuclear 
unit is constantly and regularly surveyed and 
supervised by the Atomic Energy Control 
people. We do adhere to every one of their 
standards; in fact we beat most of their 
standards. 


Mr. Sargent: That’s acknowledged. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The efficiency of the 
units which we are operating is practically 
unequalled in the world. In fact, in 1974 the 
efficiency of Pickering was unequalled by 
any other similar-sized unit anywhere in the 
world. 


Mr. Sargent: You have made two $1 mil- 
lion mistakes at Douglas Point already. That’s 
a fact. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I wish you would stay 
on one subject. You keep popping all over 
the place. You mentioned Douglas Point. Be- 
cause of the time constraint, there’s probably 
not enough time. Maybe youd be good 
enough to put in a note to me exactly what 
it is you're talking about that’s happening at 
Douglas Point. 


Mr. Sargent: Who would explain it to you? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I’m hoping you would. 
You claim to know. 

Mr. Sargent: You should know about 
Douglas Point. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Youre telling me 
there’s something going on at Douglas Point 
youre not happy with. 


Mr. Sargent: No, ongoing over the years. 
I asked you a question about Mr. Macaulay— 
does he come under this vote? Is he receiving 
salaries from this ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: He does not receive a 
salary from the Ministry of Energy. 


Mr. Sargent: Who pays him? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Depending on whether 
he represents the Ministry of Energy in vari- 
ous rate cases, he would be paid through the 
ministry. 


Mr. Roy: What you are saying is that it is 
not salary as such; it’s some form of remuner- 
ation. I think that’s what he wants. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Fees. 


Mr. Roy: Fees. Yes, that is what he wanted 
to know. 


Mr. Sargent: Who pays him? 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The ministry. 
Mr. Sargent: Your ministry? 

Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes. 

Mr. Sargent: How much? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The total in 1974-1975 
was what? It was $129,000 to three firms 
which, in one way or another, Mr. Macaula 
was associated with. That money did not all 
go to Mr. Macaulay; there were a number of 
others involved in those firms. 

One point I wanted to make in the House 

when you asked the question—I didn’t have 
the details—was to give you an example of 
why we try to find the best possible counsel 
to represent Ontario in regulatory proceed- 
ings, whether it’s at our own Energy Board 
or at the National Energy Board or at a body 
like the Alberta Energy Resources Conserva- 
tion Board. 
_ This is a brief résumé of just one particu- 
lar case. There were many more than this 
and this was an application filed by Trans- 
Canada PipeLines. I'll just read this summary: 
[10:00] 

They [TransCanada PipeLines] made a 
double-barrelled proposal in part one of 
phase ‘two of its rate application before 
the National Energy Board. It proposed, 
first, that its depreciation and amortization 
rates be increased to recognize the present 
estimated economic life of jits facilities, 


based on its present contracted gas supply 
and with some weight being given to pros- 
pects of future— 


Mr. Sargent: I will take that as read. How 
much an hour does he get? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I'll continue: 


And secondly that it be allowed to 
change from the flow-through to the normal- 
ized method of calculating its allowance for 
income taxes. The result of these proposals 
would have been to include in the cost 
of service and hence in the increased 
rates an additional amount of $122 million 
per year. Concerned that natural gas be 
supplied at the lowest possible price con- 
sistent with continued security of supply, 
the Ontario Ministry of Energy intervened 
land Mr. Macaulay was the counsel] to 
strongly oppose both of these proposals. 
Largely as a consequence of our opposition, 
the National Energy Board allowed the 
rates to increase only $9 million per year, 
representing an annual saving of $113 
million which will primarily be realized by 
Ontario consumers. 


In all of these cases that we become involved 
in, one of two things is at stake—either price 
or supply—and we try to find the best possible 
people to represent Ontario before these tri- 
bunals to protect the position of the Ontario 
consumers. There is just one case alone where 
our intervention—we were the main oppo- 
nent, the strongest opponent, of the Trans- 
Canada PipeLines application—saved the con- 
sumers of the country and primarily Ontario 
$113 million. 


Mr. Sargent: How much money an hour 
does he get? Seventy-five dollars an hour, I 
understand. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Seventy-five dollars 
an hour. 


Mr. Sargent: Is this an ongoing contract? 
Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As we need him. 


Mr. Sargent: According to the figures I got 
from Mr. Dillon, the three firms which he 
heads took in $149,000 as of last week? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. If you'll check 
Hansard, you said $139,000. I added the list 
up for you again and it came to $129,000. 
Now you have gone back up to $149,000. 
The three firms with which he had— 


Mr. Sargent: I guess I got the wrong 
figures from Mr. Dillon then. 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It was $129,000. I em- 
phasize again, that was not just Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s— 


Mr. Sargent: That is just this year to diate. 
He has made $129,000. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, no, as I said, that 
is in fiscal 1974-1975. 


Mr. Sargent: You think that is a fair 
salary? He should be getting about $75? 
You think that is a good wage for the man, 
do you? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I know that counsel on 
Bay St., and including some of your col- 
leagues, are charging $200 and $250 an hour. 


Mr. Sargent: An hour? Is this true, Albert? 
Mr. Roy: Certainly not this counsel. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell. Do they let you on Bay 
St.? 


Mr. Reed: I am worth it, Albert. 
Mr. Roy: Not $250 an hour. 


Mr. Sargent: All I can say in closing— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Listen, I must say that 
when I first went into this ministry, and in my 
previous responsibilities, if we had any legal 
problems we phoned up the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office. This is my first experience of this 
and I did some investigation and found that, 
in fact, compared to people such as Mr. 
Macaulay and people in his category who 
were working for us, and others like them, 
they are charging two or three times as much 
to the private sector on Bay St. as they are 
charging the government. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the minister if he will permit me to 
go back to a rather important consideration 
that I think the chairman of the Ontario 
Energy Board perhaps has the answer to, 
and perhaps with his permission the chair- 
man could deal with these matters. The point 
that I want to return to is one that was dealt 
with at considerable length—I think for the 
better part of half an hour or maybe even 
in excess of that—by the member for Carleton 
East (Mrs. Gigantes), dealing with what essen- 
tially was her concern about the terms of 
reference under which the Energy Board dealt 
with the system expansion programme of 
Ontario Hydro in its hearings of 1973-1974. 

Just so that you will have the circum- 
stances under which Mrs. Gigantes is pur- 
suing this matter, I think she is endeavouring 


to convince the newly established select com- 
mittee investigating Hydro rates that we must 
expand our terms of reference to have that 
select committee also investigate the systems 
expansion programme. The premise on which 
she is pursuing this point, and why I pre- 
sume she wants to establish it on the record, 
is her justification in her mind that the 
assessment of the systems expansion pro- 
gramme by the Energy Board was too re- 
stricted and too technical and did not deal 
with what she calls the socio-economic con- 
siderations or, to put it in more common 
vernacular, the political people-orientated at- 
mosphere. 


I think this is a point that Mrs. Gigantes 
has been stressing heavily over the past few 
days before the committee, and I think it 
is an important consideration. In fact the 
suggestion she is putting is correct—that the 
board’s investigation of the systems expan- 
sion programme was too restrictive and strict- 
ly technical and didn’t deal with socio- 
economic programmes—then there might be 
some justification for another special purpose 
body such as the select committee to go 
through the whole process again but with 
different terms of reference that are broader 
and more people-orientated than what has 
been attributed to the Ontario Energy Board’s 
review. 


Mrs. Gigantes: I never use a phrase like 
“people-oriented” or “orientated” or what- 
ever it is. 


Mr. Roy: No, but her party does. 


Mr. Williams: Did I misstate a word? Was 
it “orientated”, did you say? 


Mrs. Gigantes: I never use a phrase like 
that. I hate to be quoted in phraseology 
such as that. 


Mr. Williams: I think that was the sub- 
stance of what you were getting at, Mrs. 
Gigantes. What I’d like to know, perhaps 
through the chairman of the Energy Board, 
is whether those observations have any va- 
lidity or whether the board’s investigations 
extended beyond the technical into the socio- 
economic considerations. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Do you want to com- 
ment on that, Mr. Jackson? 


Mr. Jackson: I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion that the board’s terms of reference for 
reviewing the system expansion programme 
were limited. They were limited in time. 
They took the programme up to the year 
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1982 or 1983. They were limited in other 
ways that you have mentioned, that they 
didn’t take into account the socio-economic 
aspects or the environmental aspects of the 
programme, the board itself was conscious 
of these limitations and referred to them in 
its report and certainly expressed the opinion, 
if not a definite recommendation, that there 
ought to be a longer-range review and a 
less restricted review. 


I believe the government had indicated 
that it intended to do that before our report 
was filed, and my understanding is that that 
is essentially what is happening. The Porter 
commission is now reviewing the expansion 
programme over a much longer period of 
time, up until 1982, and is not restricted. It 
is looking at the environmental and the 
other broader aspects of the programme. 


Mr. Williams: Who is presently doing this? 


Mr. Jackson: The Porter royal commission 
on power system expansion, I think. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Electric power plan- 
ning. 


Mr. Williams: My understanding was that 
their terms of reference are related to the 
period of time, 1982 to 1992. 


Mr. Jackson: Yes, I think that is right. 
They are not reviewing what we reviewed. 
They are going beyond that, but that is 
where our problem lay as we saw it. We 
were picking up a programme which really 
belongs to a much longer programme and is 
very difficult to consider properly as a thing 
by itself. That programme, however, is pretty 
well settled. There is not very much that 
can be done about the programme to 1982 
because of lead times for generation and 
transmission projects. I think that that is 
right, that the Porter commission is taking 
the period of 1982 to 1992. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I should add there that 
what can be done, and what has been done, 
is to stretch out these projects; to delay some 
on which work has not yet begun or to slow 
down work in order to control the spending. 


Mr. Williams: I’m sorry. Could you repeat 
thatP 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: On this business of the 
programme up to 1982: what can be done 
and what was done in July, and probably 
will be done even more, is to stretch out 
the programme up to 1982; that is to delay 
projects, or who knows, perhaps even cancel 


projects, to cut down on the capital spending 
over the period. 


Mr. Williams: Both you and Mr. Jackson 
have suggested this evening that the amount 
of lead time built into the five-year pro- 
gramme makes any variation in the existing 
five-year programme virtually unalterable. 
What are the lead-time considerations or fac- 
tors? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Some of the projects— 
for instance, there are three or four under 
way that are virtually completed. Bruce A is 
three-quarters completed. Lennox is 90 per 
cent completed. There is money in next year, 
as I recall, for Nanticoke; that is virtually 
completed. Pickering B is under way; that 
could probably be slowed down, whereas the 
others are so close to completion that it 
would be irresponsible to stop them now. 


When you're talking about a nuclear gen- 
eration plant, from the point at which you 
decide you need a plant and start to begin 
the public participation procedure on site 
location and on design and environmental 
impact, taking it all the way down the road 
to the point at which you start to get power 
from a plant is about 14 or 15 years. So there 
are considerable lead times involved with 
something of that order, It would be shorter 
if you were talking about a fossil-fired' plant. 


Mr. Williams: Regarding the five-year pro- 
gramme that takes us to 1982, subject to the 
slowdown that was imposed by the Treasurer 
as a cost-saving feature— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The slowdown was 
self-imposed. That was the way Hydro went 
about meeting the objectives set out by the 
Treasurer. 


Mr. Williams: But subject to that, the five- 
year programme, if it proceeds without any 
interruption because of political decision, in 
fact will be completed by 1982. Is that not 
correct? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No, there will be proj- 
ects that will go beyond that into the mid- 
1980s. Projects begun in that programme, as 
elements of that programme, will not be com- 
pleted until the mid-1980s. 


Mr. Williams: In other words, this five-year 
programme provides for completion of some 
projects that came on stream perhaps before 
the five-year period and allows for bringing 
on stream programmes that won’t be com- 
pleted until after the five-year period? 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: That is essentially cor- 
rect. 


Mr. Williams: Then would there not be 
some justification for suggesting that the 
system expansion programme, through this 
five-year period to 1982, would warrant a re- 
assessment on different considerations other 
than strictly technical considerations, as has 
been suggested? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: First of all, the chair- 
man of the board touched on the question of 
environmental concerns. That is covered by 
such bodies as the Environmental Hearing 
Board and bodies that are appointed from 
time to time, such as the Solandt commission. 
The review which I mentioned earlier, be- 
tween Treasury, Energy and Hydro, is going 
over it in terms of capital availability, the 
level of system reliability, and therefore if 
you will the socio-economic impact, that be- 
ing the quantity of electrical energy which 
will be available over the period were talk- 
ing about to meet demand in the province. 
All of this is part of the process we’re going 
through between ‘Treasury, Energy and 
Hydro. 


Mr. Williams: Do I understand that state- 
ment to suggest that for this committee to 
ask to expand its terms of reference to con- 
sider the socio-economic ramifications of the 
system expansion programme would be a 
duplication of what your ministry is already 
about? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I recognize the com- 
mittee, within the terms of the motion set 
down in the House, can get into a number 
of areas which I think could very well work 
out to be a duplication of effort. The com- 
mittee will have to consider what it is we're 
doing and make its determinations, but it 
could turn out to be duplication. 


Mr. Williams: I appreciate that I think 
perhaps this aspect of the transcript might 
well be referred back to the committee, be- 
cause I think it is important for the com- 
mittee to understand whether this would be 
a new avenue of approach which warrants 
expansion of its terms of reference, or 
whether it is a procedure which is bringing 
about duplication of effort. I don’t think the 
committee wants to embark upon a venture 
if it’s already being covered. 


On the other hand, if an important gap 
exists which warrants pursuit and investiga- 
tion, there may be some justification for ex- 
panding the terms of reference of the com- 
mittee. This is why I have pursued the mat- 


ter to this extent. I think this is what my 
colleague was endeavouring to get at this 
evening, and if not certainly I wanted to 
bring it to that point. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As you know, it should 
be said that the purpose of the committee 
was to review the 1976 rates and to report 
back to the Legislature and, through the 
government, to Hydro on those rates. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Roy: I have a question, Mr. Chairman, 
and in view of the constraint on time, I will 
try to be as brief as possible on this. Having 
in mind that the Ontario Energy Board has 
jurisdiction to fix rates for the sale, trans- 
mission, distribution and storage of. natural 
gas and has jurisdiction as well in the area 
of electric power rates, I can’t quite under- 
stand why the government, as a matter of 
policy, does not ask the Ontario Energy 
Board to look at the rates involving the 
sale of oil in this province, as we have 
suggested for a period of time. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: We covered that earlier 
Mr. Roy, several times. 


Mr. Roy: You have covered it several 
times? Possibly you could—you know we have 
to be in various places at the same time, but 
I suppose your answer is that we discussed 
it in the House when you mentioned that 
the Isbister commission is looking at these 
rates. 


Possibly I could make a statement that the 
approach you've taken in relation to oil and 
gas prices—I’m talking about gas sold at the 
pump for a motor vehicle—is a stop-gap and 
is a much more disruptive measure. For 
instance, during the election you froze it—cr 
just prior to the election you froze the rates 
and then during the election you extended 
the freeze for a period of an extra 45 days. 
Now you've got a commission looking into it. 
I was asking why the reluctance on the part 
of the government. 


It would have been much more effective, 
in my opinion, from the outset a year or 
so ago, when the Premier was saying, “We 
don’t have jurisdiction; there is nothing we 
can do about this,’ to have referred this 
matter to the Ontario Energy Board, seeing 
that it’s in their natural line of duty. They’re 
looking at natural gas; theyre looking at 
electric power rates; why wouldn’t they look 
at the question of oil and gas being sold 
for our motor vehicles and for our homes? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: As I indicated earlier 
when we were discussing energy policy— 
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which is where this actually falls, not the 
Ontario Energy Board—the government has 
appointed the commission to advise mainly 
because I don’t think the merits of what 
youre talking about are immediately self- 
evident. 


Mr. Roy: Maybe not to you. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: I mentioned earlier that 
there is a situation in Nova Scotia where 
the average prices are higher than they are 
in Ontario. There is virtually no independent 
element to the retail gas business. I guess I 
have taken the position of being from Mis- 
souri, I want to be convinced. I hope I have 
indicated that if the commissioner finds that 
there is a case to be made for this kind of 
regulation I am prepared to act on it. 


You have talked about natural gas and 
Hydro. As I said earlier, with natural gas 
you are talking about monopolies. In any 
given part of the province, if you want natural 
gas you can only buy it from one distributor. 
There is likewise only one Ontario Hydro. 


But there is a plethora of oil companies, 
seven major integrated companies plus a num- 
ber of independents. In the province a very 
large part of retail gasoline sales are through 
the independent sector. I think it is about 
20 per cent, if I recall, which is about the 
highest of any part of the country. This does 
have an effect on controlling prices and creat- 
ing greater competition. 


I have never, throughout this process, re- 
jected what you are saying. What I am 
saying is that I remain to be convinced. If 
the case can be made to the commissioner 
and the commissioner can show that it would 
have some beneficial effect for the Ontario 
consumers, then obviously we would have to 
consider it. 


Mr. Roy: I don’t want to take up too 
much time but I do want to make these com- 
ments about the minister’s statement. When 
you talk about monopolies, this is ironic. As 
I recall it, the oil companies were not pre- 
pared to open their books so that we could 
look at how they arrived at their prices be- 
cause they were afraid of being charged 
under the Combines Investigation Act. I 
suggest to you there is some evidence there 
from their actions. When you say “not monop- 
olies” it’s questionable, even from their own 
actions, whether we are not dealing with 
that sort of situation. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: If that is the case, then 
of course from time to time the federal 
government seizes the books and looks at the 
books of the company— 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, the minister is 
interrupting me here. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —and if that is the case 
some charges should be laid by the govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Roy: But they wouldn’t open their 
books. You can’t very well lay charges on 
speculation; you need evidence. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: The combines investiga- 
tion branch has the power to seize the books. 


Mr. Roy: The point I am making is that 
you should come out with that argument 
when the oil companies are afraid of opening 
their books and say they are afraid of being 
charged under the Act. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: To answer that point, 
if I might— 


Mr. Roy: No, let me finish. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: —if you had been here 
earlier you would have heard that the indica- 
tion we have had from the royal commissioner 
is that there would be no need to have in 
camera hearings at the second phase of his 
commission. 


Mr. Roy: The other point I want to make, 
having made the point on monopolies, is that 
when you say you remain to be convinced, it 
was only a year or a year and a half ago, 
when the Premier kept saying in the House 
that he had no power and there was nothing 
that he could do about oil coming from the 
exterior into this province. What convinced 
him and convinced you and makes you move 
is the question of an election or impending 
defeat or whatever. Then you moved, then 
you talked about the freeze, then you talked 
about extending the freeze during the election 
period and then you talked about establishing 
a commission. a 


If you had no jurisdiction, why do you 
bother establishing a commission? I am sug- 
gesting to you that it would have been much 
less disruptive and much more logical for a 
stable economy to have the rates regularly 
reviewed by the Ontario Energy Board than 
what you did over the last year. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: At this point, I would 
say that what you are saying is true for the 
oil companies but not necessarily for the 
consumers. 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
speak to vote 1804 really; so I am hoping 
you are going to get to a vote here on 1803. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: I have a couple of ques- 
tions in this connection. How many companies 
are distributing gas in Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Three majors and 10 
or 12 smaller ones. 


Mr. MacOdrum: The three major distrib- 
utors in Ontario are Consumers Gas Co., 
serving Toronto, the Niagara Peninsula, the 
city of Ottawa under the name of Ottawa 
Gas, and also the city of Hull through 
Société de Gaz Naturel de Hull; Northern 
and Central Gas Corp., serving northern On- 
tario—with the exception of the city of Fort 
Frances, which is served by Inter-City Gas 
Utilities Ltd.; Union Gas Co. of Canada 
Ltd., which serves southwestern Ontario. 

Kingston Public Utilities Commission buys 
gas directly from TransCanada PipeLines 
Ltd., and distributes it within the municipal 
boundaries of the city of Kingston. 

Kitchener Public Utilities Commission 
buys gas from Union Gas—another distributor 
—and sells gas within the city of Kitchener. 

There are a number of very small gas dis- 
tributors. Madina Gas is one firm that has 
some Ontario production and purchases from 
Union Gas. There is a small distribution 
company called Farmers Gas Ltd. in south- 
western Ontario. It originally had its own 
production, but now purchases gas from 
Union Gas because its own production 
deliverability has dropped off. There are 
also a number of very small gas syndicates. 
These are small gas producers—rural land 
owners—who basically sell gas to their 
neighbours along the line, for tobacco curing 


and that type of thing. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: A second question—do 
they control the franchises in the various 
areas? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, the franchises are 


granted. 


Mr. MacOdrum: By the various municipali- 
ties. I think Mr, Jackson perhaps could 
elaborate oni it. 


Mr. Jackson: The distributors mentioned 
supply municipalities. The other distributors 
have municipal franchises authorizing their 
operations within the municipality. 


‘Mr. G. I. Miller: If they have the fran- 
chise do they have to service the area? Are 
they obligated to service an area? 


Mr. Jackson: To some extent that depends 
on the terms of the franchise. I think normally 
the answer is no; they are obligated to serve 


where it is economically appropriate to 
serve—as they are required to do under the 
Public Utilities Act. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: If they don’t want to, 
can someone else service an area—or how do 
they approach service to an area if another 
distributor or producer wants to service an 
area? 


Mr. Jackson: That is a very awkward 
thing, because gas distribution is really a 
natural monopoly. It can be operated more 
inexpensively, with one operator rather than 
two, The municipal franchises are not ex- 
clusive franchises as a rule. 

If a company wants to operate in a par- 
ticular municipality, it gets a non-exclusive 
franchise from a municipality and applies to 
the board for a certificate of public con- 
venience and’ necessity. 

If a municipality is dissatisfied with a 
franchised operator, who isn’t providing 
service in portions of the municipality, the 
municipality can negotiate with some other 
operator to undertake to supply gas in the 
municipality, or in the part of the munic- 
ipality that is not being served. In that case, 
the operator would then have to apply to 
the board for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity, which might be given 
for a portion of the municipality if the al- 
ready franchised operator was not serving 
that portion. 


Mr, Chairman: It is now 10:30. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: One further question: 
Who controls the pressure on the pipeline? 
Is there any control or any assistance for put- 


ting the gas inP 
Mr. MacOdrum: Do you mean physically? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Did you say price or 
pressure? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The pressure. 


Mr. MacOdrum: At various intervals along 
the interprovincial pipelines in Ontario 
there are gas compressors, In the northern 
part of the province there are gas turbines— 
modified jet engines—which increase the out- 
let pressure of the compressor station and 
push the gas along the pipeline system. 

There are similar compressor stations along 
the Union Gas line between the storage 
fields in Dawn and the major market areas, 
such as in the Oakville and Toronto regions. 
The gas is tapped off both for consumption 
in Toronto and easterly, and in the Niagara 
Peninsula in the south. There are compressor 
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stations located there, and they are fueled 
by gas that they take from the pipeline. On 
the TransCanada system east of Toronto, 
electricity is the power used to run the 
compressor stations. 

[10:30] 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Does the distributor have 
to contribute toward getting it into the lines 
or not? Is that up to the producer, to put 
it into the line? 


Mr. MacOdrum: Depending on the terms 
of the contract with the producer, the terms 
of field pressure is a negotiated item. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 1808 carry? 
Vote 1808 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: It was the agreement of 
the committee that the estimates be com- 
pleted at 10:30 p.m. Mr. Reed gave up his 
turn, saying he had a question on vote 1804. 
Would I have the permission of the committee 
to call vote 1804 and allow Mr. Reed to ask 
his question? 


Mr. Roy: Granted. 

Mr. Reed: Does anybody object to it? 
Mr. Chairman: If not, I'll call vote 1804. 
On vote 1804: 


Mr. Williams: I had some questions on that 
one too, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: I am sorry then, under the 
circumstances I will leave it in the hands of 
the committee what they wish to do. The 
committee decided at an earlier point in time 
that they would complete the estimates of 
the Ministry of Energy at 10:30 p.m. to- 
night. 


Mr. Williams: I will defer to Mr. Reed. 
Let him ask the question. I will ask the 
minister after. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine, thank you. Mr. Reed. 
Mr. Roy: Very sensible. 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Minister, I am very inter- 
ested in this new Ontario Energy Corp., and 
I see by the programme description its de- 
signated job is to enhance the availability 
of energy by stimulating resources, explora- 
tion and development. I am quite interested 
in that word “development.” I don’t want to 
flog an old horse here, because I had a turn 
at this, but does the Ontario Energy Corp. 
mandate include the development of renew- 
able resources? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: On the broad sense, 
yes. 


Mr. Reed: There is a commitment, I see, of 
$226,000 toward the Ontario Energy Corp., so 
I wonder if you would be kind enough to 
inform this committee just where that $226,- 
000 is going? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: One thousand dollars 
of that is a nominal capital allocation, and 
the remaining— 


Mr. Reed: I have the standard accounts 
classification, Mr. Minister. I am really inter- 
ested in— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It is for the operation 
of the Energy Corp. basically. 


Mr. Reed: I am really basically interested 
in whether this is going to be the medium for 
a thrust into the development of new re- 
sources for this province. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It can be, it can be. As 
I have indicated earlier, the corporation is 
committed to the extent that we think it 
can be within the money available to it, the 
$100 million initial appropriation. As for the 
$226,000 there is $1,000 in there for, this says, 
“disbursements”; that’s a nominal contribu- 
tion over and above the $100 million which 
was the initial funding. 

The corporation is, as you know, involved 
in two projects, namely Syncrude and Polar 
Gas. Depending on future budgetary alloca- 
tions and given the constraints on government 
spending, it seems highly unlikely that it will 
be getting much more in the immediately 
foreseeable future; but depending on bud- 
getary allocations we could involve ourselves 
in other projects, yes. 


Mr. Reed: I would just like to go on 
record— 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Excuse me, some of the 
projects that you are interested in don’t neces- 
sarily have to involve the Energy Corp. 


Mr. Reed: They don’t? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: No. I brought along 
a copy of the letter I sent you, and that is 
what I am looking for because there was a 
point in there— 


Mr. Reed: This is what I don’t have yet, I 
guess. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It had to do—pardon? 


Mr. Reed: Oh, you mean the letter you 
sent me last spring? 
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Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Yes, I dug it out. I 
don’t know what I have done with it. Any- 
way, it is around here somewhere. 


Mr. Reed: I could have brought my copy. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Just to clarify that, 
the point was made in there that if you 
had, as part of the title to your property, 
access to the water lot, there would be noth- 
ing to stop you from developing a dam. 


(Mr. Reed: At that point, I made the state- 
ment that there was a tremendous potential 
in southern Ontario for the private develop- 
ment of small water powers. You did point 
out what I already knew, that I personally 
held an occupied water privilege on my own 
property, which is a legal thing based in 
history. But there are many hundreds of 
small water powers throughout Ontario that 
have never been used as power sites and do 
not have this historical occupied water 
privilege. 

I was trying to point out to you that there 
was a tremendous potential here and that 
the Ministry of Natural Resources, on the 
other hand, had been doing everything in its 
power, up until the present time, to dis- 
courage the development of these small 
water powers. I asked you if you would be 
kind enough to make contact with the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Food, I believe, and 
with the Ministry of Natural Resources, be- 
cause I saw the potential for the heating of 
greenhouses by the private development of 
these powers. 


‘Hon, Mr. Timbrell: If you will check 
Hansard, you will find that I indicated that 
if we have a specific proposal then we would 
effect the interchange between the propo- 
nent and the people involved. 

There is the other aspect, of course—and I 
haven't got a copy of your letter to me but 
I have got a copy of my reply—that one of 
the things Natural Resources was concerned 
about is the fact that we are talking about 
the Credit River here and I think they were 
concerned about some conflict with their 
plans for stocking the river with salmon, an 
aspect which I! had forgotten. 


Mr. Reed: I am well aware of that specific 
problem. 

Regarding the Ontario Energy Corp., to 
get back in the subject area we are con- 
cerned with, I would just like to make the 
statement that I wonder where the priorities 
are when we have admitted, and it has been 
shown to us, that within 10 years we will be 
approaching something of a crisis situation 


in terms of the traditional forms of non- 
renewable energy, yet we have got this On- 
tario Energy Corp., which is supposed to 
look after resources development, and we are 
putting $100 million into a traditional form 
of energy— | 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: Let’s put it in some 
perspective, shall we? The Bank of Montreal 
—I guess it was in one of their newsletters; 
I forget just now—recently did a piece on the 
next decade in energy, and they estimated 
that in the next decade in this country we 
will have to spend something in the order 
of $100 billion on energy projects. We are 
not going to come up with $100 billion. We 
are trying to do our part. The initial funding 
of $100 million is no small amount of money 
but because we are committed to the Syn- 
crude and Polar Gas projects, we think we 
have committed the corporation to the fullest 
extent which is practical, given the extent 
of those commitments and the capital avail- 
able in the corporation. As I have indicated, 
if further funds are made available by the 
treasury as further investments in the corpo- 
ration, then we can involve ourselves, through 
the Energy Corp., in other projects in the 
province and in the country. 


Mr. Reed: Is the next priority going to be 
in renewable resource development in terms 
of additional available funding? I realize 
things are tight. I know that, and I know 
you have commitments. What I am saying 
is, will this Energy Corp., as additional fund- 
ing becomes available, go into renewable re- 
sources on a priority basis? 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: There is nothing to 
preclude the corporation—depending on 
whether it is possible for Hydro or other 
ministries of the government to involve 
themselves, if it is a project which should go 
ahead and there is no one else to do it and 
the corporation, at a given point in time is 
in a position to consider it, the corporation 
will consider involvement in the kinds of 
projects you are referring to as well as the 
kind we are in now. 


Mrs. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, before you 
put the vote, I would like to say that I and 
my colleagues did want to ask some ques- 
tions about the Ontario Energy Corp. and 
the Syncrude arrangements but in view of 
the need to allow time for other ministries, 
we are prepared to go along with the cutoff 
tonight. We hope we will find time in the 
House or in the Throne debate to raise some 
of the points we wanted to raise tonight. It 
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looks like the Ontario Energy Corp. is an 
NDP idea taken over by the Conservatives 
but we are not sure that they are making full 
use of it. 


Hon. Mr. Timbrell: It may: be much better. 
Vote 1804 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Energy. I would 
advise the committee that we will sit on 
Thursday after the question period and I 
expect to commence the Ministry of Housing. 


The committee adjourned at 10:42 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 5:05 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF HOUSING 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee 
to order. 


On a number of occasions when weve 
met weve been very close to a quorum, 
which we are at the present time. I think 
we are a little behind schedule and because 
the minister will be starting with opening 
remarks—if it is all right with the committee, 
we will begin. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have some questions, Mr. 
Chairman. We are going to be in a rather 
funny situation, because this committee effec- 
tively may meet for less than an hour today. 
We've come to this stage and there is only 
one government member here on the com- 
mittee. I don’t know whether we should even 
start right now. I suggest that we simply do 
not sit; we tell the people among the powers 
that be, upstairs, that this wasn’t a day, and 
work it out. I don’t know what the minister 
thinks about that. I am a bit uneasy because 
we are not exactly over-populated on these 
benches either. 


Mr. Chairman: As there is an objection 
from a member of the committee, I believe 
we could wait another five minutes. If we 
don’t get a quorum, then, of course, we'll 
have to adjourn. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. Perhaps the clerk could 
send up a page or go up and— 


Clerk of the Committee: I am sorry, but 
who will be missing? All the partiesP We will 
send one to all of the caucuses? 


Mr. Chairman: The only other one is Mrs. 
Campbell. 


Mr. Sweeney: She is on another commit- 
tee. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, what is the 
quorum? 
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Mr. Chairman: Six plus the chairman. So 
we are one short. 
[5:11] 


(Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee 
to order. We now have a quorum. 

I would like to remind members of the 
committee that the procedure during the 
estimates of the Ministry of Housing will be 
the same as for all other estimates. We will 
ask the minister for an opening statement 
after which Mr. Cassidy and then Mr. Hall 
will reply for the NDP and the Liberals. 
Then, Mr. Minister, you may reply to their 
comments as you wish and then we will get 
into the estimates vote by vote. So, Mr. 
Minister, I will ask you to commence and, 
if you would, introduce some of the people 
on your staff as well. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, my 
opening remarks will be very brief. They 
will not be as lengthy as sometimes they can 
be at the beginning of estimates. Let me say 
that in my role as minister responsible for 
housing, I! share the distinction with some 
of you here. I am new to the job, just as 
some of you are new to this Legislature. 
While it may mean that some of us do not 
have a great deal of background on this 
difficult subject, it also means that we will 
be bringing to it, I hope, those fresh insights 
that new minds so often can contribute. 

I look forward to discussing the work of 
my ministry with you and have taken this 
opportunity to get to know some of you more 
personally than you can in the confines of 
the House itself. 

Dealing with estimates in committee will 
also allow me to introduce to you some mem- 
bers of my senior staff who will be here 
with me for these discussions. The chief 
among them will be my deputy minister sit- 
ting to my left, Donald ‘Crosbie. Don took 
over this position on July 1, so among some 
of us he is considered a veteran. With him 
are Bob Riggs, an assistant deputy minister 
of housing development, who is sitting in the 
midst of the three, and Mr. W. Wronski, 
assistant deputy minister, community plan- 
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ning. Also on hand to provide assistance 
through the estimates will be Mr. Barry 
Rose, general manager of Ontario Housing 
Corp.; Mr. Bob McDonald, general manager 
of the Ontario Mortgage Association, who is 
sitting at the back of the room; Mr. Mel 
Farrow, executive director of the plans ad- 
ministration division, who I think I see here; 
Mr. Peter Martin, executive co-ordinator of 
the Housing Action Programme, who is sit- 
ting out; Mr. Larry Forster, director of the 
North Pickering Project; Mr. John Burkus, 
executive co-ordinator, policy and programme 
development secretariat, who is up at the 
front; Mr, Scott Campbell, planning and 
evaluation co-ordinator, and Mr. Dick Snell, 
director of communications. 


These gentlemen will be with me during 
the course of these discussions and I will, 
from time to time, out of necessity for both 
of us, be referring some of the more detailed 
programme matters that you raise to them. 


Before moving to the first vote, 801, I 
would point out that in the current estimates 
before you, this ministry is seeking nearly 
$484 million which compares with just over 
$326 million in the last fiscal year. This is 
an increase of some $158 million in the 
printed estimates or an increase of nearly 50 
per cent. Nearly $30 million of this increase 
is earmarked for housing action programme 
incentive and study grants and loans for 
regional and municipal public works to ac- 
celerate the production of housing and 
serviced lots. 

About one-third of the requested increase, 
$55 million, is for the Ontario home buyers 
grants fund which is administered iby the 
Ministry of Revenue, the fund that provides 
a $1,500 grant to first-time buyers of new 
and existing housing. 


In the social housing field, which comes 
under vote 804, covering Ontario Housing 
Corp., the provincial share of subsidized 
rents this fiscal year is increased by nearly 
$15.5 million, reflecting a growth in the 
number of subsidized units, Nearly half of 
the increase, some $75 million, is for addi- 
tional mortgage financing through a new 
organization, Ontario Mortgage Corp., which 
took over and expanded the lending role 
peeriousyy played by Ontario Housing Corp. 
Ltd. 


The provincial Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) 
has mentioned in the Legislature that various 
ministries have cut direct operating costs as 
part of our anti-inflation efforts. The cut in 
this budget approaches $2 million, With that 
introduction, Mr. Chairman, perhaps we 


could proceed into the ministry estimates 
after, of course, the opening remarks from 
Mr. Cassidy and from Mr. Hall. 

I just want to say—and this is perhaps as 
a personal point of view from me—I am be- 
ginning to like this room. It just suddenly 
dawned on me that this is the third set of 
estimates that I have sat through as a min- 
ister in one year. So be gentle, if you could. 


[5:15] 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, it is much 
easier to be gentle with this minister than 
with the previous incumbent in the Ministry 
of Housing. We greeted the change with 
pleasure because anything would have been 
better than what we have had over the past 
year or so. The minister approaches the job 
with a certain geniality which his prede- 
cessor was lacking, without quite the same 
blind adherence to the free enterprise system 
and blind! belief that it was working, plus the 
fact that not having a record to stand on, 
he perhaps is more immune to criticism than 
was Mr. Irvine. 


Major changes are taking place in the 
housing market in Ontario and I want to talk 
a bit about them during the course of the 
leadoff before we get into the details. A 
number of the philosophical points which we 
may want to discuss will come up later. I 
would try not to beat into the ground the 
question of the government’s failure in the 
housing field, which we believe are pretty 
self-evident. 


I think that some of the discussion during 
these estimates should be not to lament over 
the past—which is ]amentable—but to try to 
chart some new directions for the future. One 
of the things that I see in these estimates is 
the opportunity to have not just the ear of 
the minister, but also the ear of people like 
Mr. Rose and Mr. Riggs and Mr. Crosbie 
and other people in the ministry who inevi- 
tably will be recommending those future 
policies. In some slight way they may be 
influenced by some of the better ideas that 
are proposed by Her Majesty's Loyal Oppo- 
sition. 


In two years—and it is a very short period 
of time—under pressure from the people of 
Ontario and also under political pressure 
from the NDP, the government of Ontario 
has for the first time accepted its responsi- 
bility to conduct a social housing policy. We 
got there maybe 20 or 25 years after most 
of the industrialized countries of Europe. We 
got there around the same time as other 
provincial governments in Canada. This field 
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had not—perhaps apart from Saskatchewan— 
been seen as the business of the provincial 
government—that is, to be responsible for 
ensuring that every citizen had access to 
decent housing at a price he could afford. 


That commitment has been made by the 
government now in the wake of the Comay 
report. Whether or not the report’s recom- 
mendations are being fulfilled is another 
matter, but nevertheless we accept that the 
government has now accepted the basic credo 
of a social housing policy. This is, that the 
government cannot afford to stand aloof and 
leave housing in the free market, but must 
play a major role in order to ensure that 
the citizens get decent housing. The budget 
figure—$500 million or so, compared with 
$326 million—also reflects increasing priority 
is being given to housing within the context 
of government spending, even if we may 
disagree about the effectiveness of some 
spending. 


All of those nice things having been said, 
the current housing situation in Ontario is 
still dismal, and the government bears a 
great deal of the blame. Housing starts 
totalled 110,00 in 1973, which proved that 
the industry has the capacity to produce for 
the kind of needs that are projected for hous- 
ing. Starts were down by about 25 per cent 
to 85,500 in 1974, and we now project them 
at about 72,250 for 1975. The minister may 
have some slight difference in projections, but 
I don’t think he will really disagree with the 
figures that I have just given him. That means 
that housing starts, which fell drastically in 
1974, are going to fall again in 1975 and 
will come about 21 per cent lower than they 
were in 1971 when William Davis and the 
Big Blue Machine took office. 


More recently there has been some im- 
provement in the housing picture across 
Canada and this trend has been reflected to a 
certain extent in Ontario. Urban housing 
starts were 9,140 in October, up from 5,000 
or so in 1974, but the increase in Ontario 
was less of a percentage increase than the 
increase in the rest of Canada. In the period 
from January to October, Ontario’s urban 
housing starts were down by 14 per cent, com- 
pared with a drop of only 3.6 per cent for 
the rest of Canada. This suggests that even 
if there was a recovery taking place, we are 
not doing as well as the rest of Canada— 
which effectively means Quebec and _ the 
socialists and blue-eyed Arabs in the west. 


The softness in the market reflects badly on 
Ontario and on the government’s much- 
publicized efforts to turn the housing situa- 
tion around. It also compares badly with the 


government’s targets. The Comay task force 
said that a million homes were needed over 
10 years, or 100,000 homes a year. The 
government has accepted that goal but has 
fallen steadily further behind ever since it 
accepted that particular target. 


Even in January and February of this year 
in major speeches, both Mr. Irvine and Mr. 
Riggs were projecting that 100,000 units 
would be built in 1975, yet now we’re look- 
ing at something below 75,000. By June, in 
the mini-budget, the failures had been ac- 
knowledged, the failures will in fact be ful- 
filled according to everything we know now. 


But now, ever optimistic Mr. Minister, you 
and your people are telling us that in fiscal 
1975-1976, we may get 90,000 units. Hope 
springs eternal, but that does assume an 
enormous resurgence of housing in the first 
three months of 1976, and an awful lot of 
holes cut in the ground some time around the 
middle of March next year. I suggest that 
we'll spend an awful long time even getting 
to the beginning of a solution to the problem. 


After this rather dismal story, let me give 
an indication of how optimistic you people 
are when you get your thinking caps on and 
go out to the public—particularly when an 
election happens to be in store. 


[Tape recording played] 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Would you 
please turn it off for a moment? I would just 
like to ask the committee if this is in order. 
I asked Mr. Cassidy before the meeting com- 
menced if he would be using this and I 
believe Mr. Cassidy at that time said he 
wouldn’t. 


Mr. Cassidy: I said not for recording. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is a delightful jingle, 
I might add. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, this is a con- 
tribution to the debate which I don’t feel I 
can duplicate. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I would 
have to agree. There is no way he could 
duplicate that. 


Mr. Kerrio: Are there TV cameras hiding 
behind the curtain? 


Mr. Cassidy: This is very brief. I guess the 
ministry was buying 60-second spots and there 
are only two that I wanted to play—I didn’t 
want to bore the committee by having a 
lengthy presentation on tape. 


Mr. Chairman: As chairman I would like 
to suggest that I feel this is not the type of 
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presentation that should be presented in the 
committee. However, I will leave it up to the 
committee’s discretion if they wish it to carry 
on. 


Mr. Johnson: Let’s get on with the business 
and forget about the tape. 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, did we not have 
a slide presentation by the Ministry of the 
Environment? That is a form of audio-visual 
presentation the same as Mr. Cassidy is dis- 
playing. 


Mr. Chairman: Correct. 


My. Cassidy: In that case, Mr. Chairman, is 
the precedent not set? We have now spent 
two or three minutes considering whether or 
not to have a one-minute or 14-minute pre- 
sentation and it seems to me that this is a 
reasonable kind of thing. I had to listen to 
these damn things every day last spring when 
I drove down to the Legislature from Ottawa. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest 
that we do understand the purpose of Mr. 
Cassidy’s presentation. I don’t know whether 
anything further would serve any purpose. I 
quite understand what he’s trying to say, and 
I agree with him. 


Mr. Cassidy: The concluding sentences in 
this particular one are germane, I would say. 


Mr. Sweeney: I would be willing to listen 
to one. 


Mr. Chairman: I will leave it up to the 
committee. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would move that there be 
permission to listen to this. 


Mr. Lawlor: Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
perfectly in order. It’s still done in courtrooms 
these days for a little amplitude. If it is used 
one way by the government, surely no em- 
barrassment would ensue to the minister, He 
wasn't even there at the time. 


Mr. Chairman: I have had a motion by 


Mr. Cassidy that we permit this—is it the wish 
of the committee? 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I can stand one 
more I think—provided that that is the end of 
the show. 

Mr. Cassidy: Okay, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cassidy moves that he 
be permitted to play a tape recording. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Cassidy: I went back a little bit. Not 
the whole way. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You erased some. 

[Tape recording played] 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Cassidy at high speed. 
Mr. Lawlor: I hope Hansard is getting this. 


Mr. Cassidy. At any rate, Mr. Chairman, 
the point was the claim in the ad about the 
overall plan of Ontario to make more homes 
available. At the end, it said, “Ontario is 
pitching in too.” To which I might comment 
that Ontario was pitching it to. 


What is happening out there? Enormous 
changes have taken place in the housing mar- 
ket in a very short period. People’s expecta- 
tions of what they can hope for in housing 
have undergone a drastic downgrading. For 
most families the bungalow in the suburbs has 
become a dream. People who had hoped for 
a house, now pine for perhaps a condominium 
apartment; and many tenants now sense for 
the first time that they are condemned to 
tenancy for a lifetime. 


There have also been radical shifts in 
tenure. Freehold is no longer the order of 
the day. Condominium form of tenure is 
now an accepted alternative to full home 
ownership. I think that acceptance of co- 
operatives may be just around the corner. The 
ownership of homes on leased land was be- 
coming accepted until the government pulled 
the plug in August and destroyed the HOME 
plan. 


As for tenants, the basis of the landlord 
and tenant law has been revolutionized by 
the combination of effective rent control and 
the security of tenure amendments which are 
now before the Legislature. As a consequence, 
the gap in status and privileges which had 
existed before between owners and _ tenants 
is now narrowing. 


Short supply, rapid urban growth and 
other factors have had other effects. The 
filtering process which used to give used 
housing to people in low-income groups has 
effectively stopped because those used 
houses are now going to middle-income 
adults entering the 25-to-34 age group. 
Often this means that families remain as 
tenants because they can’t afford homes, and 
young adults without kids are taking over the 
used housing that was meant to filter down. 
Within major cities like Toronto, Ottawa and 
Hamilton, there is even reverse filtering 
taking place, sometimes at a very rapid rate, 
as older, working-class housing is being 
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taken over, renovated and used by the middle 
class; and the people who are displaced right 
away have no place to go. 

One of the reasons for the concern being 
expressed about housing now, and the fact 
that it became an issue in this campaign is 
that the middle class are now affected by 
the housing crisis, and not just working peo- 
ple. Concern for their kids was something 
a lot of us saw as a major issue in the cam- 
paign, and it came from people who were 
themselves middle class, and safely, ade- 
quately and reasonably housed, but who 
found that their children could not get the 
same kind of housing that they expected. 

With rising land costs, interest and other 
prices there are no grounds for complacency. 
Not only that, the increase in the standard 
of living that people experienced during the 
1960s and the 1970s is threatened with be- 
ing swallowed up. Or, one might say, that 
the gains of that time in real income are go- 
ing to be funnelled into the pockets of the 
very few. 

I was rather impressed, and a bit alarmed, 
with some statements that were contained in 
a fairly competent housing study that was 
done, under the ministry's programme, for 
the region of Waterloo. The municipalities 
suggested that we should be reconsidering 
the question of affordability. The municipal- 
ity rejects the conventional role that families 
should pay no more than 27 per cent of 
their gross income for housing. It notes that 
many families are, in fact, paying 30 per to 
40 per cent of gross income—which is true— 
and then it puts down a number of figures 
to suggest that on the basis of increased dis- 
posable income that many families could 
afford that kind of level of housing expendi- 
tures. 

[5:30] 

They give some tables to suggest, for ex- 
ample, that a family with a couple of chil- 
dren, earning around $11,000 or $12,000 a 
year could afford to spend $3,600 for their 
housing and $1,000 for taxes, utilities and 
those kind of costs; or somewhere around 45 
per cent of their gross income could go into 
housing. Now, that’s nuts. That means that 
the real income gains that we have had over 
a long period of time will be eroded away 
if you continue with the high-cost housing 
economy which has been condoned, if not 
even created, by the Province of Ontario. 

We no longer flinch, it seems to me. We 
are getting inured to such things as $80,000 
bungalows which, when you look at them, 
have nothing special to offer, apart from a 
fireplace and a rec room in the basement. 


We no longer flinch when condominiums, 
which were started to try to fill the gap for 
home owners who couldn’t quite afford to 
have a place on their own lot, condominiums 
are costing $45,000 to $60,000 and trendy 
town houses costing $100,000, We don’t even 
consider it abnormal when the Minister of 
Housing—not this one fortunately—announces 
that under his government’s programme for 
so-called modest income families the carry- 
ing charges on new units will be $400 a 
month or more. 

I want to bring four major problems to 
the minister’s attention for consideration in 
Ontario's housing policy. The first is land. 
When housing lots cost up to $30,000 or 
more in cities like Ottawa and North York, 
and when HOME lots are being priced at 
the same amount, housing is clearly being 
priced right out of the reach of ordinary 
working families. In fact, many of them 
haven't even got the income to support the 
lot with no structure on it. The pathetic re- 
sult is that whenever housing is made avail- 
able at affordable prices, people jam in to 
get it. 

For example, 1,000 people applied for 
375 lots in Goulbourn township last year. 
Some 2,700 people applied for 650 lots in 
Hamilton. In January, 1975, there were 9,639 
applications for only 446 lots in Malvern in 
Toronto, and in March there were almost 
1,200 applications in a lottery for 183 lots 
of the OHC at Glencairn in Ottawa. Be- 
tween five and 20 times the number of peo- 
ple apply as there are lots available; and to 
get one of those HOME’ lots or homes is 
just about as fruitful for the individual as 
winning on the Wintario lottery. 

Land-price escalation has abated now be- 
cause of high carrying charges and interest 
rates and because the Land Speculation Tax 
Act and a lot of other things that happened 
about the same time undercut the speculative 
bubble that has developed. But the govern- 
ment has not been effective in bringing land 
prices down, and market action has not been 
either. They have just hinted a stick at that 
very high level. 

That’s particularly unfortunate because the 
centrepiece for the government’s programme 
since 1973 has been to follow up the short- 
term programme which the Comay report 
recommended and which we now know as 
the Ontario Housing Action Programme. 


The government had great hopes, and if I 
can quote Mr. Davis, for example, in October, 
1973, “I don’t want to be too optimistic,” he 
said, “but hopefully we might have 30,000 
to 35,000 additional serviced lots in the 
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Metro area, 7,000 in Ottawa, and 4,000 in 
Hamilton.” We haven't had any breakdown 
of those communities in northern Ontario. 
In “Housing Ontario 74” which is the bible 
of the ministry—the first major statement of 
policy—the government estimated that OHAP 
would directly influence the production of 
12,000 dwelling units in 1974 which other- 
wise might be built in 1975 or later, an 
average of 8,000 such units in 1975. 


The record, of course, is quite different. 
In the first place, calendar 1974 became fiscal 
1974-1975; in the second place, dwelling 
units became redefined as buildings under 
construction, buildings that were started and 
lots that were brought into the approval stage 
and were ready for building. In the third 
place, although the government had said that 
it was not including 'HOME dwellings when 
it was making its counts for OHAP, in fact, 
when Mr. Irvine came around to boast about 
the record, he did just that. So we got 8,700 
lots, we got 1,100 HOME houses and, in- 
stead of getting its 12,000 dwelling units 
that we got in 1974, we got all of 2,937 
housing starts in 1974-1975, or one-quarter 
of what had been expected, In fiscal 1975- 
1976, though I haven’t got the most recent 
figures, for the first three months I can give 
you some indication. Maybe the minister later 
on can tell us whether these give a fairly 
accurate indication. 


You will recall that the target was 28,000 
dwelling units, including lots ready for build- 
ing. In the first three months of this fiscal 
year the target was 900 HOME houses for 
incomes under $14,500; the actual starts 
totalled zero. The target for ownership homes 
between $14,000 and $20,000 was 9,000 
starts; the actual starts were 262 and the 
shortfall therefore was about 90 per cent of 
what should have been achieved by that 
time. The target for limited dividend rental 
housing was 9,700; the government got 1,000 
under way and the shortfall was about 70 
per cent of what it should have got. 


On other rental housing, the target was 
400 over the course of a year. In three 
months not a single rental housing unit under 
this category was begun and the shortfall was 
100 per cent. The target for lots for 1975- 
1976 was 8,000. None of them were started 
or brought on stream in the first three months 
of the fiscal year, and you were running 100 
per cent behind your target. 


Overall where your target was 28,000 and 
you should have had 7,000 lots and houses 
started under those various programmes, you 
got all of 1,276. Our projections were that 


you were going to wind up the year missing 
your target by about 85 per cent. I am sure 
you have some figures to indicate that there 
may be hope for January, February and 
March, but I say to you that I can't recall 
nor were you able to find in our files any 
indication of a substantial change in that 
picture over the months of August, Septem- 
ber and October, the second quarter of the 
fiscal year. I hope that during these estimates 
we can find out just how effectively the gov- 
ernment is doing. We do think, however, that 
the government has engaged in propaganda 
exercises and that it has played games about 
calendar years and fiscal years, about lots and 
units under construction. It’s the same old 
housing-by-headlines thing that we have had 
ever since the days of Stanley Randall, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me, you gave a 
limited dividend figure. I’m sorry I missed 
the next figure before you went to lots. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you want me to send this 
9 
up! 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, sure. 


Mr, Cassidy: Just the other day Peter 
Martin, who was here commenting to the 
meeting of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Association, suggested Ontario is nearly 
one year behind schedule in serviced land 
production. Then he went on to say that 
OHAP was “statistically satisfactory’—I am 
not even sure if that is true—“but we have 
disappointed private industry, the public and 
ourselves.” All I can do is to endorse the 
comments that were made by the senior 
ministry official who was responsible for that 
particular programme. 


What is equally appalling is the fact that 
the government shows almost no concern for 
who gets the housing that is being built. I 
might say that is equally true of the federal 
government. Half of the families of Ontario 
earn less than $15,500 a year, which is the 
medium family income. Effectively, the only 
government programme of any substance 
directed to the bottom 50 per cent of the 
housing market is HOME, which shows 
families of one income up to $14,500 or two 
incomes of up to $17,000. The amount of 
new family housing being directed to those 
families is negligible, and the amount of new 
rent supplement housing directed to the 
poorest families is also negligible. 

In 1974, our figures indicate that OHC 
housing starts for families were down to 494 
from a peak of around 6,000 back in the 
1960s. The rent supplement programme that 
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was announced in 1971 and intended to pro- 
vide 3,300 units for families in private build- 
ings in that year had provided only 2,200 
units in four years by the end of 1974. The 
community integrated housing programme that 
was to finance 2,000 starts in the past year, 
in 1974-1975, had yielded 1,060. The com- 
munity-sponsored programme, which “Hous- 
ing Ontario 74,” claimed would provide 2,000 
new housing starts, provided only 1,600 new 
housing starts, although there were an addi- 
tional 800 renovated units in the programme. 


As I have just pointed out, only 25 per 
cent of the 25,000 units committed under 
OHAP were provided. As I have also pointed 
out, the costs of what came on stream were 
outlandish. For example, $390 to $413 a 
month carrying charges on condominiums in 
Ajax provided under OHAP; $430 to $450 
a month on townhouses provided in Brampton 
or Bramalea. 


To make the situation worse in the housing 
market, it is quite natural under the laws of 
capitalism that the people who are the 
weakest and poorest are getting shoved aside 
by those who are richer and stronger. It is one 
of the laws of capitalism, and we on this side 
of the House happen to know which parties 
support those iron laws of capitalism. It’s the 
government—and very often with spades, it’s 
the Liberal Party. 


Waterloo’s housing study showed that 
students, young couples, and groups of un- 
married working people, are showing a 
decided preference for rowhouses, detached 
single houses, duplexes and walk-up apart- 
ments, which make the best form of rental 
accommodation for families with kids. 


In Toronto, working class neighbourhoods 
are being taken over by middle class people, 
and their tenants are being displaced. Also in 
Toronto, as I tried to point out to the Minister 
of Labour (B. Stephenson) the other night, 
more than half the apartment units that are 
available on the market are for adults only, 
and many landlords, even those who accept 
families, take a non-family household first if 
they are given the choice. This is a spreading 
trend which the government has been both 
unable and also unwilling to arrest. 


There are whole buildings in areas like 
Don Mills which have provided accommoda- 
tions for families for many years—they’ve had 
a large number of families with children—and 
these are gradually being converted into adult 
buildings on a floor-to-floor basis. There is 
no place else, Mr. Minister, for those families 
to go, except semi-basement apartments and 
slum housing, and that kind of thing. Those 


are the kinds of things that are being con- 
doned by your ministry. 


If that is not the solution for the family, 
they move from rental housing which maybe 
they can afford, into condominium or owner- 
ship housing which they cannot afford. Or 
they can afford it only at the cost of extras— 
of travel, maybe piano lessons for the kids, 
maybe remedial teaching for the kids, maybe 
quilting, maybe the food budget. And it may 
well mean a family breakup. Those kinds of 
things are happening out in the housing 
market. 

Mother-led families make up about one 
third of the poor people in Ontario right now. 
In the Kitchener housing study, mother-led 
families made up between 45 and 64 per cent 
of the waiting lists for public housing. Be- 
cause of the quotas which are imposed on 
people on social assistance in public housing, 
and because of the very short supply of rent 
supplement housing, the consequence is that 
mother-led families-who are probably the 
worst off of any group at all—get no prefer- 
ence from anywhere. The private landlords 
don’t particularly want them, and they can’t 
afford to go with the private landlords. OHC 
doesn’t want them. They wind up living in 
slums, paying rents far beyond what they can 
afford, and because their income initially is 
so low, that means enormous social, economic, 
even physical problems for the kids and for 
the mothers. 

Faced with these facts and faced with 
the private sector that is providing housing 
only for people on middle and upper incomes, 
the main response of the Ontario government 
has been to shift money from programmes, 
such as OHC, that provided housing for low- 
income families, and shift the money into 
ownership programmes directed to people on 
middle incomes. 

Not only is that perverse as a social policy, 
Mr. ‘Minister, it’s also perverse in terms of 
getting the maximum bang for your buck. If 
the Ontario Mortgage Corp. provides a 95 
per cent mortgage at 10% per cent, or some- 
thing like that, to a family moving into a 
$39,000 condominium, then it has maybe 
put out $37,000 in government funds in order 
to provide housing for that one middle-in- 
come family. Building rental housing will 
probably allow you to build 1% or even two 
family rental units for the same amount of 
dough that goes out from government coffers 
in order to provide one condominium unit. 
[5:45] 

Four years ago the bulk of the govern- 
ment’s housing activity was directed to 
people on low and modest incomes. Today, 
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while on the one hand you adopt a social 
housing policy that says that you're respon- 
sible for ensuring that everybody gets decent 
housing at a price you can afford, you direct 
the bulk of your effort to people on middle 
incomes, with the exception of senior citi- 
zens. 

In the case of OHAP, which is particu- 
larly perverse, developers who benefit from 
the incentives that are provided under OHAP 
can direct 60 per cent of their OHAP housing 
to those affluent families in the upper one- 
third of the income band who earn more 
than $20,000 per annum, and they have to 
direct only 10 per cent of their housing to 
people earning less than $14,500 or $15,000 
a year. In other words, only 10 per cent of 
the housing under OHAP is going to people 
earning less than the median. 


The developers aren’t providing housing 
for the lowest half of the housing market, 
and neither is the Ontario government 
through its particular programmes. 

The cost of housing has become a vicious 
form of regressive charge on people in this 
province. If you'd like to come up with me 
along Bathurst Street in this city some day, 
Mr, Minister—maybe you have got a street 
like that in Sault Ste. Marie; I can provide 
you with examples in Ottawa. On Bathurst 
St., at the north end, rich people pay 10 
to 20 per cent of their income for housing; 
you find a couple living in a very large and 
elaborate eight- or nine-room home—two 
people in eight rooms paying a very modest 
amount of their income for housing. 

Come down south of Bloor St., where you 
have three- and four-storey rowhouses, ex- 
ceptionally dense and cut up into flats and 
flatlets, and you find eight people living in 
two rooms and paying 30 to 40 per cent of 
their income for housing. 


No effective action is being taken by the 
government, despite the fact that in general, 
even if it isn’t quite as dramatic as that 
generally across the province, rich people 
pay 10 to 20 per cent of their income in 
housing and poor people pay 30 to 50 per 
cent of their income in housing, Almost the 
only area where the government has moved 
is in the area of public housing, where rents 
are geared to incomes, but their public hous- 
ing serves only eight per cent or so of people 
who are in the lowest income groups. 


To give you a couple more examples, Mr. 
Chairman, under HOME the government 
finally has abandoned the idea of leased land. 
It is calling it—I have a quote, but I am not 
sure which ministry it came from—the HOME 


programme, “an entry into home ownership,’ 
and it is quite cheerfully condoning the fact 
that once an HOME house changes hands 
for the first time it no longer becomes a 
modest-income housing unit that is an instru- 
ment in a social housing policy, it becomes 
a middle- or upper-middle-income housing 
unit accessible only to people on incomes 
far higher than the entry income when that 
unit was first sold. The other example is the 
vaunted home ownership grant of $1,500, 
which has been granted over the last little 
while. 


I have a few examples I would like to 
cite, Mr. Chairman. I have a lot of statistics, 
but we used them during the course of the 
campaign and I won't repeat them here. 
Eleven houses were purchased in the Sandy 
Hill area of Ottawa at an average price of 
$87,755 by poor, deserving first-time home 
buyers who benefited from the Ontario home 
buyers grant. There was a house in Thorn- 
hill at $99,900; there were 28 houses in 
Barrie, where they are clearly having serious 
problems of affordability. The average price 
of those homes in Barrie, which were subsi- 
dized under your homeowner grant, was 
$156,071; that’s the average price per unit, 
Mr. Minister. I am still staggered by that 
one. 


A new house in York Mills for one of the 
deserving poor cost $120,000. Two houses 
in the Bayview-Steeles area averaged 
$138,250. Eleven used houses were pur- 
chased at am average of $100,000 in north 
Don Mills and two new ones at $92,000 
in the same area. Five houses im north Rose- 
dale were bought at an average of $107,600, 
one at $100,000 in Forest Hill and one at 
$111,000 in north Forest Hill. 


It is mo wonder that a number of people 
who listen to these jingles were laughing all 
the way to the Bahamas as they went off to 
spend the gains that they had under the en- 
lightened and progressive housing policy the 
government designed to make sure that rich 
people could travel and buy homes as well. 


y 


In terms of analysing the problems of 
what’s happening, I want to say. that the 
effects of growth have been ignored up until 
now by this ministry. You’re trying to buck 
something which is very difficult. There are 
root causes of your problems that do extend 
beyond the ministry and extend, in fact, to 
the failure of the entire government to come 
to grips with the imbalance of economic 
growth across the province. Housing supply 
and housing costs are obviously very: closely 
related with job location, regional planning 
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and the whole growth and employment plan 
for the province, if such a plan were to exist. 

Years ago the Conservatives created the 
Toronto-centred region plan that was de- 
signed to structure the growth of this region 
and be the centrepiece of growth for the 
whole province. The other pieces were never 
put into place, unfortunately. The mistake 
of the government was obviously to be so un- 
critical of the free enterprise system that 
they allowed it to continue to make its deci- 
sions unchecked. 


Northern and eastern Ontario have con- 
tinued to rot while the Toronto-centred re- 
gion has suffered from an incredible over- 
concentration of growth, Because families in 
search of cheaper housing are often driven 
in desperation outside of the Metro Toronto 
area itself, the high cost of housing generated 
in Metro Toronto spreads now from New- 
castle on the east, as far as St. Catharines 
and from Bloor St. and Yonge to Guelph and 
as far north as Georgian Bay and _ possibly 
to Peterborough. 


All through that area there is a shadow 
of high prices which was created by, and 
that has spilled over from, Metro Toronto. 
For example, the planning director of Barrie, 
as I recall, was forced to move out of the 
city when he went to buy a house because 
he, on his planning director’s salary, couldn’t 
afford to buy a home in that municipality. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: He probably planned 


himself out of existence. 


Mr. Cassidy: I'll come to that, because it’s 
a serious problem too. But, let’s face it, poor 
old Barrie is suffering from the fact that it’s 
40 miles north of Toronto and the people 
have spilled out of Toronto because of the 
growth policies of this ministry—of this gov- 
ernment, I’m sorry. 


That means people from Barrie spill up to 
Orillia if they intend to work in Barrie be- 
cause Barrie incomes won’t pay for Barrie 
housing. That means, in turn, that the low 
wage industries of Orillia, which traditionally 
has been a lower wage, somewhat depressed, 
industrial sector, can only be afforded if 
they live off in the rural hinterland 20 or 30 
miles away from Orillia. They can’t afford 
to live in Orillia itself because the people 
from Barrie are living in Orillia, 


I tell you, this is crazy, Mr. Minister. It 
means that the kind of benefits of small-town 
living, of being close to your job and your 
family and being able to get home occasion- 
ally to have lunch with the kids and all that 
kind of stuff no longer exist. The basis, the 


structure of small-town living in a wide, 
wide band of Metro Toronto is being dis- 
rupted because of the distortions created by 
excessive growth, 

I want to talk about what we would do. 
As I’m sure the minister understands, I 
don’t expect him to respond point by point 
when we get back after supper—if we are 
here after supper—to all these points. I 
wanted to use these Housing estimates to 
put on the record some of the things that 
we think are important about housing, I 
hope that he does try and engage in some 
of these questions, I’m really quite serious, 
Mr. Minister, in saying that you, as a minis- 
ter without the preconceptions of your pre- 
decessor and we, as a party facing for the 
first time in living memory, just about, the 
risk that we might become the government 
one of these days, have to talk seriously about 
what we do next. 

What happens beyond rent controls? That’s 
not an issue any more. The issue is what do 
we do beyond it because, clearly, we’re into 
a kind of different market, a different situa- 
tion. What happens beyond the market sys- 
tem? Clearly, we’ve abandoned it or were 
in the course of abandoning the market sys- 
tem. We're coming closer and closer to pub- 
lic land development. How are we going to 
manage public land development? These 
kinds of things have to be discussed now. 


I would hope that the ministry, in the 
pragmatic way in which it’s accepted rent 
controls, would now equally pragmatically 
come to grips with those questions rather 
than wait another year or two or five years. 
Then the problems again get worse and 
worse before you move after, rather than be- 
fore, the problem has become too intense to 
bear. 


We endorse the commitment to a social 
housing policy that’s been made by the gov- 
ernment and wish that it were more than 
mere words. We welcome the major changes 
in the housing policy which are being under- 
taken by the government, may I say, particu- 
larly in relation to tenants even though these 
major changes are being made grudgingly. 


I would say that, among other things, we 
also welcome some of the things you're doing 
in relation to municipalities and so forth. 
There are some promising strands of policy 
there, even though we don’t see the results 
right now. I suspect we don’t see the results 
because of a difficulty in commitment and 
will that flows out of the fact that it’s a 
Conservative government and not a New 
Democratic government, 


When this government says to the devel- 
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opers, “We're going to get nasty,” they don’t 
really believe them, because the relationship 
has been very cozy for a very long time. If 
we were in power and said to developers, 
“We are going to get nasty,” they might be 
more inclined to believe us, because they ve 
been hearing what we've been saying about 
them for some time and the penny may have 
dropped that we don't like developers par- 
ticularly, even though we may recognize that 
they have a useful skill to contribute in the 
market. 


We do deplore the obsession with home 
ownership on the part of the government, 
also its failure to deal with the distribution 
of housing; that is, which income groups and 
which kinds of families get housing. We de- 
plore the failure of the government to give 
priority to the people with the greatest needs. 
We deplore the complacent way in which the 
government has stepped in to bail out de- 
velopers, and we deplore its lack of will to 
come anywhere near close to achieving the 
housing targets that the government itself has 
set for Ontario, let alone those rather higher 
targets that we talked about in the election 
and which we believe are required. 


If I can just say a word about that, if you 
go back to the Comay report, it said that, I 
think, from 1971 to 198l—or maybe it was 
1973 to 1983—we needed a million housing 
units. The shortfalls we have experienced so 
far mean that when the NDP talks about a 
need for 110,000 or 118,000 units per year, 
it’s simply a matter of recovering the units 
that you didn’t build in 1974 and 1975 and 
that you won’t build in 1976. The kind of 
housing targets that we are talking about are 
justified. We know that the industry has got 
the capacity to build at those levels, because 
it has already done so in 1973. We hang our 
hat on reports like the Comay report and 
other expert advice which suggests that that 
kind of housing is needed over the course of 
the 1970s. 


We do believe that the government is up- 
holding a fiction when it says that it is tryin 
to restore the market system into housing ar 
trying to restore private initiative. Let’s face 
it, there is government involvement in almost 
every housing start this year across the prov- 
ince, whether it’s through OHAP, AHOP, 
HOME or simply through local government 
acivity in the official plans, zoning or rezon- 
ing. If it isn’t that, you may have twisted 
the arms of some trust company or insurance 
company to get the mortgage. 


You're very much involved. There is a 
partnership between the private sector and 
government in almost every housing unit, and 
that may as well be recognized now, rather 
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than pretending that you're just coming in at 
the bottom or at one side of the housing 
market. It is an artificial market that already 
exists in housing, but as far as were con- 
cerned, and on behalf of the NDP, we don't 
think that that fact should necessarily be 
deplored. The fact that we've moved away 
from a free market system to a managed 
market system should be recognized and the 
opportunities should be exploited rather than 
ignored. 


We have clear proof over the recent years, 
and in fact over many years, that the market 
system on its own does not adequately serve 
large spectrums of the population; most 
notably families on low and modest incomes, 
senior citizens, people with disabilities and 
single people on low incomes. Nor will the 
private market, unaided, provide the choice 
in housing which one would have thought 
should be available in a society such as 
Ontario. 


If I can comment on that to the minister, 
we in the NDP happen to believe that every- 
body in this province should have as much 
choice in housing as is possible to achieve. 
That doesn’t mean that everybody should be 
able to live in the mansion that Morty Shul- 
man has for himself in Forest Hill, or Elie 
Martel, or the minister for that matter—or 
Bill Davis in a condominium. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, I have to interrupt. 
My house wouldn’t be used by Martel’s 
gardener. 


Mr. Martel: It’s a nice house. 


Mr. Cassidy: However, Mr. Chairman, right 
now the situation we have is that somebody 
earning $15,000 or $20,000 or $25,000 a year 
can choose to own or can choose to rent. 
They can have a trendy townhouse; they can 
have a suburban bungalow. If you're on a 
very low income it’s a slum, it’s a semi-base- 
ment, it’s public housing which may or may 
not be a ghetto, it’s the luck of the draw in 
a rent supplement unit, which may well be 
10 miles from where your job, your friends or 
your day care may be located. That kind of 
inadequacy of choice for people on low in- 
comes is simply unacceptable as far as we are 
concerned. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s 6 o'clock, Mr. Cassidy. 


Mr. Cassidy: I'll have one more word and 
then I'll have a few comments after we 
resume. I’d just like to conclude comments on 
this particular item. I’m sort of beginning to 
launch into an introduction of the NDP 
proposals. 
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‘Mr. Chairman: It will be very short? 


Mr. Cassidy: Very short. The problem with 
the Conservatives—I have to get this in—is 
that you can’t accept the consequences of the 
fact that the market system in housing has 
self-destructed, or some would say that it’s 
people like the minister, the government, plan- 
ners like Mr. Wronski, people like ourselves, 
who have destroyed a market system in the 
name of sound planning, but who have not 
so far been able to go the second mile and 
say, look, if you’re going to plan and create 
a monopoly in land, as you do under planning, 
then you have to control the land publicly 
and control what goes up, and not leave 
the profits and the control of what happens 
to the private sector. 

You Tories will vainly try to recreate the 
private market rather than seeking means to 
provide housing to as many people as pos- 


sible at an affordable cost. We think that you 
should do everything possible, and certainly 
we will do everything possible to meet the 
goal which you have finally come to accept 
which is that decent housing at a reasonable 
cost is a right of every Ontario citizen. 


After the break, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
talk in a bit more detail about what we would 
do in order to achieve that prime goal of a 
social housing policy. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, 'Mr. Cassidy. It 
being 6 o'clock, or thereabouts, we will ad- 
journ until—I’m not certain what time. The 
minister, I believe, has to reply in the House, 
or make his comments on Bill 20, so this com- 
mittee will come back into session as soon aS 
the minister is finished with his remarks in 
the Legislature. 


The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 
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vided and what income groups served, or if 
the effect of housing policy requirements is 
to make municipalities concentrate on the 
question of who gets what in the housing 
market, then you will begin to see munic- 
ipalities settle down in a much more realistic 
way to provide within their borders the best 
housing mix which respects the restraints of 
constant accessibility and so on. 


I talked the other day with a social plan- 
ner in the housing field who said that they 
had done some surveys and they had told 
people to devise an ideal house. The ideal 
house was normally a bungalow costing 
about $8,000 or $9,000. It had three fire- 
places and two johns and four bedrooms and 
a recreation room and a 60 ft lot and the 
works—probably an indoor swimming pool as 
well. It became much more interesting and 
the results became much more varied when 
they asked the same group of people, “Now 
devise your ideal house, but here’s the cost 
of the elements and you have got to kee 
within $35,000, $40,000 or $45,000.” That 
became a really interesting and difficult exer- 
cise. 


In the past, I would suggest, municipalities 
have been in the situation of the surveyed 
people building a house without any con- 
straints on cost and without any constraints 
on who could afford the product or whether 
in fact they could afford it themselves. Hous- 
ing policy statements are a first step towards 
setting up constraints; in fact ‘we really be- 
lieve that the constraints should be much 
greater than that. 


A housing plan is difficult to devise without 
an overall economic and land-use plan for the 
province. It is tragic that we do not have one 
right now. Such a plan would discourage job 
growth in the Metropolitan Toronto region in 
order to take the development pressures oft 
this area or provide economic development 
which could be accompanied by housing in 
areas such as southeastern and northern On- 
tario and the southwest. 


But even without the economic plan, Mr. 
Minister, which your people have taken so 
long in devising, it should still be possible 
for the province to devise housing targets for 
each region and each municipality in conjunc- 
tion with that particular local government. 


In conjunction with the government, and 
bearing in mind that municipality’s housing 
policy statement, it seems to me the province 
could insist on the working out of more 
detailed five-year projections of the kind of 
housing, the price, the type, the density, the 
land use, the tenure and the distribution in 
the different income ‘groups. 


Like the individuals I mentioned who were 
trying to build houses with a constraint of 
$45,000, the municipalities and their rate- 
payers could settle down with a set of criteria 
devised in conjunction with the province, and 
the local people could then determine the 
purely local and physical problems of how 
and where this development was to occur. 
That is being realistic. That would begin to 
ensure that people in all income groups, and — 
not just in upper-income groups, were served 
with decent, affordable housing. That’s the 
kind of step that we would take as a govern- 
ment and that I would urge on the minister 
if he is prepared to abandon the kind of 
free-enterprise rhetoric that he was giving us 
in the House a few minutes ago. 


We are also coming to the view, in the 
NDP, that Ontario must reconsider the den- 
sities at which it permits development in large 
parts of Ontario. I am not sure whether it’s 
a matter of a total veto or whether it’s a 
matter of very strong encouragement to 
municipalities to reconsider the densities, par- 
ticularly in suburban development. One of the 
problems with the province is that in OHC 
housing—in your own housing, your own pro- 
grammes—you set examples to municipalities 
which are not particularly productive in terms 
of providing affordable housing. The densities 
at projects such as Malvern are unacceptable, 
I suspect, if we are concerned about the loss 
of agricultural land and the indirect costs of 
suburban style development, such as transit 
subsidies, etc. 


Let’s assume that the densities of single- 
detached housing units average around five 
units to the acre, duplexes around 12 to 18 
per acre, row-housing from, say, 18 to 25 
units per acre, and apartments up to 60 units 
per acre. If only 15 per cent of the housing 
that is planned in a community is in a de- 
tached form, that single-detached housing will | 
take up half of the available land. It’s that | 
land extensive; it’s that wasteful in use of | 


land. 


In fact—and I haven’t got ‘breakdowns here 
but I am sure some of your people do—far 
more than that proportion of development is 
still in single-detached housing. The conse- 
quence is that we have an enormous and in- 
ordinate waste of land, even here in the 
Metropolitan Toronto region where we all 
acknowledge that land is very tight. 


Every time you put up  single-detached 
housing like that, you inevitably encourage a 
suburban, car-oriented and very expensive 
form of development, which is expensive to 
the provincial taxpayers, who must meet 
municipal subsidies, transit subsidies and that 
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kind of thing, and to the other local rate- 
payers. 


We are coming to the view that we do not 
object to increased densities provided that 
those densities are adequately planned and 
provided that the increased use of the land 
and the values that flow therefrom, when you 
increase the density, are passed on to the 
municipalities, the province, the public or the 
users—and not in the form of increased profit 
to the developers. 


[9:00] 


The minister knows that particularly in 
southern and eastern Ontario and major cities, 
there have been tremendous fights, beginning 
in the mid-1960s and going on into the 
present about rezonings at the municipal level. 
One of the great problems with those that 
has bedevilled the fight over rezonings has 
been that they have generally been unplanned 
and that there have been enormous profits to 
be made by developers, if they succeeded in 
persuading the council to give them what 


they asked for. 


If you could have taken the profit element 
out, or ensured that the result was cheaper 
housing—or made certain that it came to the 
municipality in the form of a letter—and there- 
fore benefited everybody in the municipality, 
then the planning question of whether the 
proposed increase in density was reasonable 
or not could have been considered in a 
balanced way. I suggest that the planning 
people in your ministry start to think about 
how we can do that and what techniques 
can be used in order to increase density with- 
out simply paying profits to the developers. 


I think we also need to reconsider some of 
the ways in which we use land for other uses. 
At this point, I’m not trying to lay out what 
an NDP government would do as much as 
initiate a discussion which I hope that the 
minister and his people will carry on because 
I think these areas need to be looked at. 


Thanks to CMHC and a lot of the work 
it did post-war, we have developed standards 
for schoolyards and playgrounds, for the 
acreage of parks, for parking, for institutional 
uses, for shopping centres and also other 
things that accompany residential develop- 
ment. The consequence is that if you started 
with 100 acres that you wanted to develop 
into a community, you may well find that 
the net acreage that you have left for resi- 
dential uses, by the time your streets, side- 
walks and other things are also taken away, 
may only be 40 or 50 acres. The costs of all 
of that land that goes for other things are 
clearly reflected in the price of the housing. 


In our industrial land we get into the same 
problems. Single-storey factories, for example, 
have been developed over the last 15 or 20 
years and are tremendous users of land. They 
often sit on industrial sites that are sold at 
cost in municipalities that refuse to develop 
and sell residential land at cost. This is 
another kind of land-hogging use. 


School playgrounds and yards are often 
woefully under-used, apart from one or two 
hours a day. Its worth thinking whether 
school needs and local and regional park 
needs cannot be integrated rather than con- 
stantly being kept separate. One might also 
say the same thing for, say, schools and 
medium density development which don’t 
necessarily have to be separate; for schools 
and commercial development in certain cases 
and for that matter for certain forms of light 
industry, the workshop kind of industry which 
could be integrated with certain kinds of 
residential development. 


We just had in Ottawa an integrated pro- 
posal for the eastern community which would 
have cars removed at a fair distance from the 
homes, as much as a five-minute walk be- 
tween the car parking area and the homes. 
It would be a park-like setting with very 
small private spaces adjoining each house in 
order that you can have ground-oriented ac- 
commodation, medium densities, workshops 
and that kind of thing, a mixture of uses that 
hasn’t been tried in recent years. In the same 
vein, municipalities are now, or should now 
be, looking seriously at the standards of sub- 
divisions, and so should the province. 

We should also be looking at whether some 
of our building forms haven’t become so 
standardized that they're incapable of en- 
largement and of further development after 
the owners or the occupants have been in for 
a period of time. The minister comes from an 
area where many homes have been enlarged 
in various ways. Up in the north it’s a tra- 
ditional kind of thing and in smaller munic- 
ipalities across the province. But gilt-edged 
standards combined with very tight lot sizes 
sometimes make it impossible for housing to 
begin small and then to be increased with 
sweat equity by the individuals after they ve 
got over the financial trauma of buying or 
moving in. 

The province itself, it seems to me, ought 
to start to look at development of land and 
the standards required for land on a more 
rational basis in order to reduce not only 
land costs by increasing densities but also 
servicing costs. I would like to point out that 
Ontario, in one of its more successful if limited 
programmes, has proven that it is possible to 
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bring on to the market affordable housing to 
a large group of people in the province at 
prices of around $30,000 for a house and land. 

As I understand it, the target prices for the 
HOME projects that are being built run be- 
tween about $20,000 and $24,000; the average 
is probably creeping up towards $23,000 or 
$24.000. But it still looks sensational when 
you compare that with the price of housing 
in the private market. 


I understand as well that the book cost of 
the land in HOME developments, even with 
the escalation of land prices that’s taken place 
and even with the high standards of servicing 
that are required—in certain cases a lot more 
is required by the municipality—are running 
between $8,000 and $12,000, even less. 


Mr. Singer: What areas of the province are 
you talking about? 


Mr. Cassidy: In Malvern the target prices 
are running under $24,000. 


Hon. 'Mr. Rhodes: That is the house only. 


Mr. Cassidy: That is the house only, that 
is correct. In Malvern the book— 


Mr. Singer: Recognizing that Malvern has 
been owned by public people since 19538. 


Mr. Cassidy: But if I can do a bit of 
arithmetic with the minister. If land not too 
far from services is available at the extortion- 
ate, speculative price of $20,000 an acre— 


Mr. Singer: But how do you compare 1953 
prices with 1973 prices? 


Mr. Cassidy: All right, I’m just saying, 
where land is available in the private market 
without breaking the back of the developers, 
as we would hope to try and do where they 
are engaged in pure speculation and long- 
term landbanks. But if you pick up the land 
to the public for $20,000 an acre and develop 
it at densities of 15 or 20 density units per 
acre, then the raw land cost per unit is run- 
ning around $1,000. Therefore, your serviced 
land cost per unit can be kept well below the 
$10,000 per unit mark. 


Mr. Singer: You have lost me. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’ve lost you because you are 
a zealot for the free market system. 


Mr. Singer: No, I am occasionally just a 
zealot for arithmetic. If you buy it in 1951, 
cheaply— 


Mr. Cassidy: I am suggesting that if the 
HOME plan on publicly owned land can pro- 


duce housing which comes in at $32,000, 
$34,000—however you divide that, between 
first mortgage, second mortgage and that sort 
of thing— 


Mrs. Campbell: The lots are $35,000 in 


Malvern now. 


‘Mr. Cassidy: But there has been no deter- 
mined effort by the government in order to 
bring land costs down. 


Mrs. Campbell: You are right. 


Mr. Cassidy: And we feel in the New 
Democratic Party that a government worth its 
salt would go to the developers and say 
“Look, you’ve got the landbanks.” Around 60 
to 90 per cent of developable land around 
each of the major cities of Ontario is held by 
a handful of developers. They are exercising 
a monopoly; naturally this land is close to 
development and they are simply waiting and 
rationing out the land. They are in a monop- 
olistic position, that planners and_ politicians 
like ourselves have permitted them to be in; 
they can charge the moon, because they have 
the right to, because that’s the free market 
system. 


Mr. Singer: Was Malvern 1,700 acres? 


Mr. Cassidy: Sure was, but Malvern is not 
sufficient to break the land— 


Mr. Singer: One thousand, seven hundred 
acres that sat there from the early— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is the government that is 
taking it all, at $35,000 a lot. The biggest 
speculators in the business. 


Mr. Cassidy: But the Ontario government 
has abandoned the HOME plan, which was 
one of the criticisms I wanted to come to 
later, because it’s saying that as soon as an 
HOME house is sold for the first time by its 
original owner the price will go up to $50,000 
and $60,000. There is a clipping here of 
somebody in Malvern whose first asking price 
for his home which he had bought for 
$19,000 plus the lot, was $85,000. It is insane 
to co-opt a few working and moderate income 
people and turn them into speculators— 


Mr. Mancini: Must have been capitalists. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Or NDP. 
Mr. Cassidy: —turn them into people who 


are just as bad as the people they are trying 
to avoid. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let’s not talk about in- 
flated prices; that seems to jump over political 
boundaries. 


Mr. Singer: Call the minister to order. He 
is interrupting. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Certainly bring me to 
order. 


Mr. Cassidy: If the minister is trying to say 
there are problems in Vancouver as well, 
which is true— 


Hon. 'Mr. Rhodes: No, I’m saying the prob- 
lem is right in your own caucus. 


Mr. Cassidy: The problems in BC relate to 
a province where only one per cent of the 
total land area of the province is land which 
is at all usable for either agricultural or for 
residential purposes, whereas in southern On- 
tario the bulk of the area is available for 
residential purposes. 

If the developers are not willing to let land 
go into public hands at a reasonable price 
that would allow the provision of housing at 
prices that people can afford, if, in other 
words, they'd block the Ontario government 
from coming along and making leased land 
available—we think it should be leased over a 
long term—at prices that would allow these 
$22,000 houses to be built, then we’re saying 
that there should be expropriation of that 
developer's land and it should be at a price 
that relates to the book value, plus a very 
small amount, and not to some artificially in- 
flated market value which the developers have 
conspired to achieve. 


I want to say to the minister as well that 
I’m very sorry that the leasehold features of 
the HOME plan have been abandoned. As the 
minister may know, we in the NDP have with 
some difficulty tried to analyze what it is in 
Ontario that people really want with owner- 
ship. We've tried to unbundle the various 
attributes of ownership in order to preserve 
the things that are important to the people or 
take away the things that contribute to the 
housing crisis. 

The ministry did this in creating con- 
dominium houses. What it did was give people 
freehold without land, in effect, because their 
land was a space in the sky. That is a different 
form of tenure. The Crown-hold that we pro- 
pose would give people unlimited tenure. They 
could stay there as long as they want and 
that’s the major thing, it seems to us, that 
people want when they buy a place freehold. 
They also want the privilege of passing it on 
to their sons or daughters, despite the fact 
that people normally don’t do that any more. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: And the equity. 


Mr. Cassidy: The privilege of passing the 
house on should be there too; the third 
element is the equity. The equity, however, 
we feel is not proper to be given, if you give 
people the advantages of publicly provided 
land at publicly provided prices. In other 
words, in return for a $10,000-lot in Malvern, 
rather than paying $35,000 on the lot, we say 
that if you’re allowed to own on that basis 
you shouldn’t be able to make unlimited 
capital profits. Therefore, when a transfer 
comes because the person moves or decides to 
rent or whatever, at that point the transfer 
should be back to a public authority and the 
price of the land should not change. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, with the 
member’s indulgence, he has lost me now on 
one point. I gather from your remarks that 
in the case of a person who acquires a HOME 
home and leases the lot, you seem to be 
under the impression that that person is then 
able to sell that lot at a profit after a period 
of time. Maybe I misunderstood you. You 
seem to think that they can acquire the land 
at a low price— 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —and then sell it at a 
higher price. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, that’s your policy, not 
ours. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, that isn’t my policy. 
I’m saying you seem to be under the impres- 
sion that they can do that. You seem to be 
under the impression that an individual can 
sell the house and lot and make a substan- 
tial profit on the lot. That is not the case, if 
that’s what you believe. 


Mr. Cassidy: The policy which you have 
now finally come to is to have that $25,000 
interest-free second mortgage hanging around 
which creams off the biggest part of the 
initial profit that your HOME lottery winner 
could get. But after four or five years, if you 
don’t do anything about the land market, it 
may well be that there is another increment 
of $10,000 or $15,000. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s fine. I’m not 
faulting that but I think it is misleading, and 
I'm using that word not in an unkind way. 
I think it is misleading to suggest that the 
profit, if you will, between the $10,000 and 
the $35,000, the figures you've used, is 
money that the initial owner acquires and 
takes off with. That isn’t so. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Okay. The minister will agree 
that up until recently that was the situation. 
Now it has been changed. I think it was only 
in August that it was changed at the time 
that the whole HOME concept was effective- 
ly abandoned. 


[9:15] 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. 


Mr. Cassidy: And the bizarre situation 
that results from that is that Ontario, far 
from contributing to a solution of high land 
costs, has become part of the problem. The 
Ontario Housing Corp., in the HOME pro- 
gramme, is a speculator, With a $25,000 prof- 
it that we have talked about, which is in that 
second mortgage, instead of taking it on the 
first sale, all you do is you take it on the 
second sale, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think you can 
apply this as profit because, by your own 
admission a few moments ago in your state- 
ment, that is the market value of the land. 


Mr. Cassidy: But the $25,000 represents 
the difference between what the land cost 
you and— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I think we 
should continue in our usual manner and 
there will be ample opportunity for comment 
during the vote-by-vote discussion. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
Chairman. 


My apologies, Mr. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, all I was say- 
ing is that— 


Mrs. Campbell: We accept it. 


Mr. Mancini: Sometimes you just can’t help 
it. I don’t blame the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Good chairman. 


Mr. Cassidy: The $25,000 is a profit be- 
cause it’s the difference between the cost 
to the Ontario government of bringing the 
land on to the market and what the market 
will actually bear. What we are saying, 
though, is that if you bring the lot on the 
market for $10,000 and let a person have it 
—whether it is a qualified sale or a lease 
doesn’t particularly matter—when he moves 
he should sell it back to the provincial 
authority at $10,000 or at $10,000 plus a 
modest escalation factor so that the same 
house and lot, five years later, can be made 
available to somebody else who can afford 
a $10,000 lot but can’t afford what the market 
is charging. Gradually, we suggest, you get a 
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bigger and bigger sector which is outside 
of the market and is providing good, decent 
housing outside of the market. That’s the 
way youll start to influence overall land 
policies. 

‘The other point we want to raise, in terms 
of what we would do, is that we would have 
a very strong concern about who benefits 
under the social housing policies of the On- 
tario government. We think that families 
and people with modest incomes should have 
obvious priority. I have talked already about 
the way in which the housing plan should 
ensure meeting the needs of these groups, 
who have been consistently shut out under 
the private, free-enterprise housing market, 
and I needn’t elaborate about that. 

We should also bear in mind that these 
groups are paying 30, 40 and 50 per cent of 
their income in housing costs, and Ontario 
therefore should very seriously consider mov- 
ing in with a system of shelter subsidies 
directed to the high-impact groups, the 
groups with the most severe housing prob- 
lems, which would be modest-income fami- 
lies, people on low incomes and senior citi- 
zens, in order to ensure that they can achieve 
the goal of affordable housing without wait- 
ing for that happy day when the rent supple- 
ment programmes and all the other fancy 
promises of the ministry are actually 
achieved. 

Just in passing, I want to say that we are 
beginning to look at ways in which the costs 
of housing can be redistributed within the 
housing sector so that those people who live 
up north on Bathurst St., and pay a very 
small part of their income in housing costs, 
possibly can contribute to alleviating the very 
high housing costs paid by people on low 


incomes. 


Mr. Singer: North on Bathurst St. near 


where? 


Mr. Cassidy: The middle of your riding 
actually. 


Mr. Singer: They don’t pay a very low 
part of their income. 


Mr. Cassidy: Sometimes they do. 


Mr. Singer: Let’s get that one cleared 
away. 


Interjection. 


Mr. Singer: Just because they don’t vote 
NDP doesn’t mean very much. 


Mr. Lawlor: They will next time. 
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Mr. Singer: I hope you are allowing for a 
long time, Pat. 


Mr. Riddell: It means an awful lot for the 
good of Ontario. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to close off by telling 
the minister about something he can do that 
will not cost the Ontario government a lot 
of money at a time when, as we have heard 
today, there isn’t a lot of money to go 
around. 


The Quebec Civil Code says specifically 
that you can’t discriminate in housing against 
people because they have got kids unless 
there would be overcrowding as a result. The 
minister may be aware of the rather dramatic 
meeting that was held at city hall last night 
over the city’s attempts to pass a bylaw to 
stop landlords from creating and continuing 
adult-only buildings. 

There is a determined and vicious lobby 
being carried out by the Urban Development 
Institute against the families and against the 
children of this province. I might say that 
nothing so demeans the developers of this 
province than the way in which they are 
trying to get at the kids and trying to under- 
mine one of the very prime purposes that we 
are all here as politicians and as members 
of this society. 

I would welcome an assurance from the 
minister that he will bring in legislation or 
amend one of the bills we have before us 
now in order to stop discrimination by land- 
lords against people with kids, because I 
think that would be a very important and 
progressive social move that would comple- 
ment the other efforts the government is 
making towards the social housing policy. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, as the initial spokes- 
man for the Liberal Party, I wish to com- 
pliment you for taking on a difficult task at 
a difficult time. I wish you well and hope 
that you can bring a fresh and independent 
approach to this area of responsibility. 


Mr. Lawlor: Don’t be too kind to him; he 
can look after himself. 


Mr. Eaton: You fellows know it too, boy! 


Mr. Cassidy: He may turn out like Donald 
Irvine. 


Mr. Hall: Mike, I didn’t interrupt you 
once. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You'll never stop Cassidy. 
Don’t try. 


Mr. Lawlor: Nor Lawlor. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, Lawlor you can 
stop. He’s a gentleman. 


Mr. Cassidy: But the minister did. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Mr. Hall. 


Mr. Hall: My background in housing is 21 
years experience as head of a small survey, 
development and house construction company 
in Grimsby. 


Mr. Singer: That is a fair qualification. 


Mr. Eaton: You are one of those de- 
velopers we have been talking about. 


Mr. Hall: During that time I’ve had many 
opportunities to meet at first hand with 
planning boards, councils, committees of ad- 
justment, and Department of Highways offi- 
cials—which, I guess, is MTC now. Ive 
suffered the frustrations of delays and revi- 
sions to official plans, zoning bylaws, sewer 
projects, draft plan subdivision approvals and 
so forth. It’s been said here tonight, and 
many other times, that developers are always 
holding land off the market. I can assure 
you, as a small developer, it takes nerve to 
buy the land at the prevailing prices and 
you are most anxious to get it on the market 
if you can or as soon as possible. However, 
there are things that stand in the way. 


I would quote briefly from the Grimsby 
Independent of March 27, 1968: The heading 
is rather unique: “1970 Target Date for Pay- 
As-You-Go Sewers.” 


Mr. Wildman: Pay-as-you-go sewers? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That goes in the air- 
port. 


An. hon. member: It costs you a dime. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not before, not after, but 
during. 


Mr. Singer: Right, as you go. 


Mr. Hall: We like a laugh in the small 
towns too: 
~ Jan. 1, 1970 is the starting date for the 
multi-million dollar sewer scheme that has 
been awaited by the district for a number 
of years. The Ontario Water Resources 
Commission this week announced it will 
be ready for a start on sewer construction 
in Lincoln county by the first day of 1970. 


Mr. Singer: John Root said. 


Mr. Hall: Then it goes on into many de- 
tails. It’s prior to 1970, obviously. Lincoln 
county has been regionalized for many years. 
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This is one of the reasons why land doesn’t 
get on the market because this scheme that 
was announced March 27, 1968— 


Mr. Singer: Stanley Randall said. 


Mr. Hall: —will begin to function, hope- 
fully, by January, 1978. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Minister, I say to you as one member of the 
Liberal Party, that the free enterprise system 
can lick the problem of housing shortages 
and costs given the co-operation of various 
levels of government. But it must be soon. 
I say further that government will never 
adequately house our people by leading 
directly into that field of  self-increasing 
measure. We're always lacking in incentive, 
initiative, flexibility and the know-how that 
thousands of builders, large and small, possess 
in great abundance. 


This fall, for the first time since the Second 
World War, it has become necessary to pass 
rent review legislation, primarily because of 
shortages in three or four major cities. In this 
matter, a few centres have made it necessary 
to have controls everywhere in the province. 
Tt must be admitted by this ministry that rent 
legislation would not be necessary if the 
government had done its job in housing. 


There is no shortage of materials. There is 
no shortage of labour and there is no shortage 
of land. But here we are with a shortage of 
housing. I suggest that unless we want this 
added bureaucracy and more controls around 
our necks forever—the Liberal Party cer- 
tainly doesn’t—that this government establish 
new priorities and address itself urgently to 
all manner of positive steps to create suffi- 
cient housing for the province. 


Once again the latest CMHC statistics for 
housing starts in Ontario prove the inept 
housing performance in this province. Every- 
where in the country starts are beginning to 
pick up after the disastrous experience last 
year. In Ontario, our starts lag behind the 
average for the rest of Canada by 14 per 
cent. 


Mr. Singer: That is an interesting figure. 


I wonder if the minister made a note of 
that? 


Mr. Hall: The pickup across Canada for 
the first nine months of 1975 over the first 
nine months of 1974 is 38 per cent but in 
Ontario it is only 24 per cent. Why is this? 
What’s the excuse? Last year CMHC’s com- 
parative figures indicated that the decline in 
starts here was faster and deeper than the 
rest of the country. Now the recovery that is 
taking place is considerably slower. I don’t 
want to be unfair or overly critical but I do 


believe that an adequate explanation hasn’t 
been forthcoming so far. 


Consider OHAP, the Ontario Housing 
Action Programme. In the middle of 1974, 
that programme promised 1,200 housing starts 
and I quote from page 16 of the report: “and 
upwards of 28,000 such units in 1975.” The 
result: fiscal 1974 produced 4,104 starts and 
8,778 approvals. So far this year there have 
been 2,318 starts. What has happened to the 
6,460 units approved last year but obviously 
not on stream? 


Last year on the occasion of these estimates 
we seriously questioned the validity of the 
figures being touted by the minister. Our 
fears have come to pass. Here we are through 
almost eight months of the fiscal year, with 
the best of the building season behind us, 
and this bad result. The administration costs 
keep going up; advertising and public rela- 
tions costs keep going up, but not housing. 

In an address to HUDAC, the Housing and 
Urban Development Association of Canada, 
on Oct. 27, 1975, Mr. Peter Martin, the 
executive co-ordinator of Ontario’s Housing 
Action Programme, claimed that OHAP is 
statistically satisfactory, a statement that we 
can’t agree with. But he continues, quite 
honestly, to say that it doesn’t mask the fact 
that OHAP has disappointed private industry, 
the public and OHAP itself. 


Mr. Martin says that OHAP serviced-land 
production is nearly one year behind schedule, 
as both planning and servicing commitments 
have simply not proceeded fast enough. A 
provincial sewer-treatment plant construction 
is off the pace that had been hoped for, and 
it will take a major effort to get a significant 
quantity of new lots on the marekt in 1976. 
Mr. Martin says that the programme, con- 
ceived as a partnership of developers, munici- 
palities and the province, has, on many 
occasions, produced neither the co-operation 
nor the commitment to housing that Ontario 
needs. Mr. Martin suggests that all three 
parties to the partnership are to blame. 

This is straight talk, Mr. Minister, and I 
respect Mr, Martin for his frankness. The 
road to improvement is candid appraisal 
on the status and the problems followed by 
the determination to re-order our priorities 
and correct them. I believe you have quoted, 
Mr. Minister, and I am paraphrasing it: “We 
can’t wait for the perfect plan or to have 
everything in the plan in place, We need 
action now.” 


Mr. Singer: That was the day he was 
appointed, was it? 
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Mr. Hall: No, that was later. The munici- 
pal liaison committee has expressed its deep 
concern with OHAP. Their study of OHAP 
contains very useful material. I commend 
it to the minister and hope that he will study 
it. On page 16 of the study, figures were 
quoted for the Oshawa study showing an 
average deficit for a housing unit under 
OHAP for the municipality of approximately 
$461 per annum. 

This is the underlying problem, to get 
sufficient moderate-cost housing produced. 
This is the reason municipalities all over this 
province erect barriers to housing develop- 
ment. This is the problem that you have 
refused to address, or certainly haven’t 
solved. As one of the municipal aldermen 
expressed it, a grant under OHAP of up to 
$600 per year is not enough to seed one 
acre of parkland. 

There are three basic problems inhibiting 
production of adequate housing, I know what 
they are, and I hope you know what they 
are. 


[9:30] 
Mr. Simger: Tell him in case he _ has 
missed it, 


An hon. member: Here we go. 


Mr. Hall: First, insufficient serviced land. 
Second, the municipal financial problem. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is a lot of nonsense. 
Mr. Mancini: Tell us your great policy. 


Mr. Hall: Third, high interest rates. 


On the subject of land: Over the past few 
years at every possible opportunity we have 
urged you to get land serviced and on to 
the market—stop banking it and service it. 
This province suffers from a_ continuing 
and serious shortage of serviced land. Peter 
Martin made this abundantly clear. I quote 
page 2 of his speech to HUDAC: 

The shortage of serviced land has been 
identified by a number of studies, includ- 
ing the Ontario Housing task force as the 
single, largest block in the path of hous- 
ing and stable housing prices. 


“The single, largest block.” The result is, 
of course, land prices out of all proportion 
to the housing that needs to be built. Over 
the past year, on different occasions, the 
Liberal caucus has requested that a provin- 
cial land inventory be set up to catalogue 
the amount and location of land that is 
serviced, land that is close to being serviced, 
and land capable of being serviced. 
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We would ask the minister to tell us 
whether or not there is any intention on 
his part to develop such an inventory, so 
that we may begin to tackle this problem 
in a systematic way. 

Mr. Singer: Max Henderson asked the 
same question. 


Mr. Hall: Our latest figures indicate that 
the government has approximately 100,000 
acres of land in its landbank. Millions of 
dollars are tied up in that land. When do 
you intend to get it serviced and on the 
market? Will you give us the figures? What 
is the average price per acre paid for the 
land? What is the total investment in that 
landP 

On what basis do you intend to market 
banked land? Will you follow the pattern 
set in Malvern where the price charged 
under the HOME plan, no matter how you 
try to disguise it by elaborate mortgage re- 
payment plans, is a high market price? 

Consider for one moment the most recent 
offer of HOME lots and houses in Malvern. 
According to my information the price of 
lots range from $22,000 for a townhouse lot 
to $36,000 for a 50-ft lot for a single-family 
dwelling. This land was acquired mostly by 
expropriation for $800 to $1,200 per acre, 
as I understand it. For 20 years it remained 
in the landbank. If ever an opportunity has 
existed to market land at a reasonable price, 
this is the chance, 


This government has not been interested 
in bringing down the price of land. It acts 
as any other speculator in the land develop- 
ment business—probably the largest by far 
—and $36,000 for a 50-ft lot is inexcusable. 
By assigning the highest market values to 
land, the government is guilty of sustaining 
high, inflated land prices. 

The government created the policies that 
resulted in a scarcity of serviced land and 
high prices; now it is the government that 
reaps the windfall gain by selling its land 
at those high market prices. What possible 
argument can the government advance to 
rationalize this misuse of government author- 
ity? Our housing continues to be hampered 
by the lack of a provincial land-use and 
development plan—a plan promised by this 
government for the last three years, at least. 


Regions and municipalities tell us that they 
are planning in a vacuum. There are no clear, 
defined provincial guidelines for the develop- 
ment of official plans, and the exercise and 
control is arbitrary and ad hoc. 
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Mr. Minister, I’m somewhat familiar with 
the region of Niagara, and if you will bear 
with me Id like to outline the recent his- 
tory of planning in this particular area. I 
believe the facts to be generally accurate, 
although I do have inside knowledge—and I 
hope you will correct any discrepancies. 


Of all the anticipated benefits of regional 
government, the most highly touted benefit 
was the improved planning which would 
ensue from regional government. Regional 
government came into existence in January, 
1970, and in Niagara they requested an 
official plan in four years, by Dec. 31, 1973. 
When the new government was in place, the 
staff was organized and reports were initiated 
to prepare the official plans. Applications 
were invited from competent planning con- 
sultants. Two semi-finalists were paid $10,000 
each to prepare an approach outline. 


The regional council selected one firm and 
contracted with it to prepare an official plan. 
The consultant made an extensive survey of 
the region, preparing data on economics, 
transportation, population growth, service 
and capabilities, roads, etc. 


The consultant arranged for input from 
selected groups of citizens in all areas of 
the region. The consultant then evolved two 
or three alternative concepts through devel- 
opment, and after due consideration and 
more citizen input and review, drew up the 
basic official plan and submitted it to the 
regional council. 


The council had 110,000 copies of the plan 
printed and circulated to ratepayers, so I am 
told. Some criticism was received and coun- 
cil finally decided that its own staff would 
modify the plan further. They discontinued 
using the consultant, having paid out some 
$250,000 to the consultant, according to my 
information. 


The planning staff of the region had its 
work cut out for it and received very little 
guidance from the minister responsible. It 
did not meet the Dec. 31, 1973 deadline. 
The result was that an urban boundary map 
was not submitted until Oct. 31, 1974. 


It appears that the ministry has struggled 
to develop clear cut guidelines concerning 
conflicting demands for acricultural and 
Housing land use. In May, 1975, a meeting 
was held with the Minister of Agriculture 
and Food, the Hon. Robert Welch, the Hon. 
Darcey McKeough, the chairman of the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission, the Minis- 
ter of Housing, the chairman of the Niagara 
region and supporting staff members, and the 
whole matter was discussed in some depth. 
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On Sept. 8, 1975, the hon. Mr. Irvine, 
then Minister of Housing, advised the chair- 
man of the Niagara region that the proposed 
official plan was unacceptable, primarily be- 
cause too much agricultural land had been 
included in the proposed urban boundaries. 
As I understand it, of specific concern was 
the area on the west side of St Catharines. 
And the regional planners had essentially 
included and set out an official plan of the 
city of St. Catharines, which plan had been 
approved earlier by the appropriate ministry. 


In summary, regional government was 
created in a large measure to improve the 
planning process. Assistance was expected to 
bring an effective, decentralized form of 
government. The Niagara region have paid 
out, as I understand it, $270,000 to consul- 
tants, as well as unknown staff costs of an 
obviously substantia] nature. Niagara region 
has received no specific grants for this re- 
sponsibility. 

In the Niagara region, six years have now 
gone by and there is no official plan—two 
years past the mandate of the legislation, 
which was four years. 

Mr. Minister, I don’t raise this to provoke 
your ministry, or add to the burden of the 
Niagara region, but I am looking for answers, 
because surely this is unsatisfactory. It is 
another example of the absence of an over- 
all development policy within the framework 
of which an area can proceed to do its own 
local planning. 

Certainly, Mr. Minister, prime agricultural 
land must be conserved, we all agree to that. 
But why, in the absence of an overall plan 
or land-use policy, does your ministry not 
work along with the local planners? Instead, 
it acts much like a teacher marking an essay. 
It keeps sending drafts back until they get 
them right—without saying what you want. 
And if you don’t know what you want, with- 
ont letting them use their judgement so the 
plan can be completed. 

So far under regional government we con- 
tinue to have centralized government with 
decentralized blame. In the same vein, Mr. 
Minister, I can tell you that a revision to the 
official plan of zoning bylaw for the town of 
Grimsby took between four and five years to 
accomplish. Local development was naturally 
left in limbo because of the delay. 


The present standards for land servicing 
demanded by this government are in many 
instances too high, too rigid and often in- 
appropriate. They work against the produc- 
tion of reasonably-priced housing. I can speak 
on this out of my own experience as a 


builder. 
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In 1954, the services required of a builder 
in a subdivision over our way were a basic 
road—that’s a roadbed with a gravel top; the 
water mains were debentured; street lighting 
was paid for by the municipality when suffi- 
cient residents were living on the street; the 
minimum size of house was 600 sq ft. In 
1975, here are typical requirements— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Don’t blame the province 
for these though. 


Mr. Hall: I am trying to develop a point 
here, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Cassidy: You have sat idly by. 


Mr. Chairman: Allow the member to con- 
tinue. 


Mr. Hall: These are, first of all, services 
which are all fully paid for— 


Mr. Mancini: It is his first job; good chair- 
man. 


Mr. Hall: —water mains, sanitary sewers, 
storm sewers, asphalt roads, concrete curbs, 
sidewalks, street lights, underground hydro, 
tree planting, together with the updating of 
services on boundary streets, downstream or 
off-site hookups for water and sanitary and 
storm sewers, capital impost fees, 100 per 
cent performance bonding, five per cent park 
dedication calculated on the cash-in-lieu basis 
which will produce the highest revenue to 
the municipality; naturally all municipal en- 
gineering and inspection costs and legal fees; 
and housing requirements of 1,050 sq ft to 
1,100 sq ft minimum size in low zoning cate- 
gories, with house sizing as high as 1,800 
sg ft minimum in the higher zoning cate- 
gories; and many, many other requirements 
involving cost. 

I am not suggesting that we go back to the 
standards of the 1950s. I am suggesting that 
we must begin to think realistically about 
servicing standards if we are ever to produce 
housing we can afford. 

The decision to preserve prime agricultural 
land, or more correctly the general feeling 
that you should, but really haven’t acted on 
it, adds to the problem of house production. 


Mr. Eaton: Could the member tell us if he 
is in favour of putting up houses in St. 
Catharines now? 


Mr. Chairman: Could we let the member 
continue? 


Mr. Riddell: A little bit of order. Good 
chairman; the kiss of death. 


Mr. Hall: This problem about agricultural 
land you are wrestling with adds to the prob- 
lem of house production, which is the con- 
cern of your ministry. What initiatives are 
under way to permit development of less 
than prime land on a basis that doesn’t break 
everyone? In many instances, the poorer 
soils are difficult or impossible to furnish with 
full services, including water, sanitary and 
storm sewers. I am no geographer, but I 
understand that moraines and drumlins and 
lack of easily developed watersheds' make 
servicing very costly. So, if housing is to cost 
less, if agriculture is to be preserved, if 
lower quality land is to be utilized, servicing 
standards must be altered. 

As a case in point, the Department of 
Highways decision in 1965, I believe, that 
municipalities would not get road grants if 
new roads didn’t have storm sewers, was 
great for the Department of Highways. 


Mr. Lawlor: Do you recommend moving 
in on the municipalities? I quite agree with 
you. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 
Mr. Lawlor: He’s a good Liberal. 


Mr. Chairman: I will ask the minister to 
desist. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Minister? 


Mr. Chairman: Did I say minister? Mem- 
ber, sorry. 


An hon. member: Minister indeed; he’s a 
priest. 


Mr. Riddell: Oh, he’s a good chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Will you allow the mem- 
ber for Lincoln to carry on? 


Mr. Hall: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Singer: That’s a very good way of 
dealing with Lawlor, you know that. 


Mr. Mancini: He doesn’t ask any ques- 
tions. He just raises all the objections. 


Mr. Chairman: The member for Lincoln 
has the floor. 


(Mr. Hall: I was saying that the 1965 deci- 
sion of the Department of Highways that 
municipalities would not get road grants if 
new roads didn’t have storm sewers was great 
for the Department of Highways, but it 
raised the cost of lot servicing enormously. 
It has been an impediment to house develop- 
ment and it has hurt your ministry’s goals. 
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Further, the concept of carrying storm water 
everywhere in a pipe means faster collec- 
tion of run-off and has probably been instru- 
mental in the higher water levels on Lake 
Ontario. 


Sanitary sewage systems of a sophisticated 
nature with even secondary treatment which 
still doesn’t completely purify are very costly 
and encounter years of delay im area con- 
sultation, planning and finance sharing and 
can't be used in many areas because of geog- 
raphy, Unless we modify servicing standards, 
accept new methods of waste disposal to 
open up marginal land areas, sufficient hous- 
ing at reasonable cost will be impossible to 
achieve. 


I refer you to this text, entitled “Recom- 
mended Guidelines for Residential Servicing 
in Ontario,” put out by the Ontario Housing 
Advisory Committee in December, 1973. This 
report represents more than two years of 
study to provide municipalities of Ontario 
and the housing industry with a design guide 
for municipal services. The report concluded 
that there was a need for province-wide 
guidelines and standards for residential 
servicing. It suggested techniques and stan- 
dards whereby cost savings of up to 20 per 
cent would be made. 


(The report recommended, among other 
things, that this report be circulated by the 
province to all municipalities in Ontario as 
a guide to adequate residential servicing 
standards and practices. It recommended: 

That existing provincial policies and 
standards on residential servicing, such as 
road widths, pipe materials, design proce- 
dures, etc., which are in contradiction with 
this report, be reviewed. That greater flexi- 
bility be provided in the servicing of resi- 
dential areas with a view toward allow- 
ing new ideas in reducing costs without 
sacrificing levels of service. 


I would like to know whether these recom- 
mendations were acted upon. 


On the subject of municipal finance, we 
are all aware that because the province has 
refused to address itself to the underlying 
cause of municipal resistance to new housing 
—namely, the municipal finance problem— 
local governments all over this province are 
erecting barriers through zoning require- 
ments, official plan requirements, servicing 
standards and impost fees to frustrate 
attempts to add housing. Municipalities are 
forced to do assessment planning and the re- 
sult is very high—unrealistically high land 
costs and large and expensive houses. Fifty 
and 60 ft lot frontages contribute tremen- 
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dously to urban sprawl. However, in the in- 
terests of keeping densities down and assess- 
ments up municipalities force development 
which adds enormously to the cost of sewers, 
water mains and transportation. 

The inability of the municipalities to meet 
the costs of servicing—and I refer to both 
hard and soft—converges with the demands 
of the normal growth, slow growth advocates. 
Municipalities adopt mechanisms to stall 
housing developments—slow approval pro- 
cesses, high standards and so on. You are 
familiar with the whole long recital. 

However, I am concerned about the peo- 
ple who haven’t arrived in the communities. 
Who speaks for them and their rights to 
have a home when they have not yet got 
there? A recent government announcement 
of decreased support for municipal govern- 
ments next year will work against the pro- 
duction of new housing. 


The recent changes in the Assessment Act 
to relieve owners of condominium units from 
excessively high rates of property taxes will 
work against new housing. In many urban 
areas virtually the only moderate cost hous- 
ing acceptable to those municipal councils 
has been condominium housing because of 
its greater property tax yield. This is most 
unfair to condominium owners but for the 
municipality it has been a solution of neces- 
sity. 

In the Metro area, moderate-cost housing 
schemes, both federal and provincial, relied 
upon condominium housing. We fear very 
much that the municipalities will become as 
hostile to condominiums as they are to 
moderate-cost, single-family dwellings unless 
this government moves to compensate local 
governments. I urge you to rethink your 
present announced position of decreasing 
support for local governments. 


On the subject of mortgages and interest 
rates, high interest rates are seriously affect- 
ing the average family’s ability to carry the 
monthly charges for a home. Our party be- 
lieves in home ownership. No other activity 
of this government would contribute more 
to the stability and security of our towns 
and cities than extending the right of home 
ownership to a far broader sector of our 
population. Our society is based on the con- 
cept of a small, property-owning democracy. 
Opportunity for equity build-up, security of 
tenure and an economic stake in the com- 
munity must remain a viable option for On- 
tario families. 


However, the exigencies of an election 
campaign forced the government to promise 
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some assistance with high interest rates, I 
notice that the Star recently indicated that 
now the election is over the minister is con- 
siderably less enthusiastic about the subject 
of interest rate relief, once again saying let 
Ottawa do it. 


Our tax credits do not come within the 
purview of the Ministry of Housing. I refer 
to it here because we are very concerned. 
Last summer it was reported that the gov- 
ernment initiated talks with banks and in- 
surance companies to persuade them to 
channel more money into government-sub- 
sidized mortgages. Success was _ reported. 
Then on Nov. 4 the Treasurer (Mr. Mc- 
Keough) reported: 


It is my recollection that they com- 
mitted something in excess of $250 mil- 
lion, if memory serves me correctly, over 
and above what they were already com- 
mitting. I don’t think it has all ‘been taken 
up because it ran right into interest rates. 
The problem in the last two or three 
months has not been the availability of 
funds from the lending institutions; the 
problem in the residential market, both in 
terms of single-family housing and’ rental 
housing, has been interest rates. 


What do you intend to do about it? What 
does this government intend to do about 
the mortgage interest rate assistance that 
was promised? Are you going to pretend that 
the federal programme will answer our 
needs here? 


On the subject of home warranties, we're 
getting contradictory information. The Sud- 
bury paper in August reported that the 
Minister of Housing had pledged to develop 
an Ontario scheme for home warranties if a 
federal plan is not forthcoming. It is obvi- 
ous that a federal scheme is not forthcom- 
ing and, in fact, several of the provinces 
are moving to establish their own pro- 
grammes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is coming. 


Mr. Hall: Last week at the Provincial- 
Municipal Liaison Committee meeting the 
Treasurer indicated, and I quote: “The plan 
is in limbo.” What does that mean? Where 
is “in limbo”? This is the Treasurer of the 
province saying it is in limbo and we want 
an explanation. We need a system of home 
warranties. Much of the industry welcomes 
such a scheme, so why do we continue to 
drag our feet? 


The immense failure of government hous- 
ing has resulted in extreme shortages of 
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accommodation, including rental accommoda- 
tion. The pressure on the market is such that 
controls have become necessary. The finan- 
cial inability of families to get out of rental 
accommodation into a home of their own is 
causing a backup of families in apartment 
buildings and further aggravating a bad 
situation. Unless we begin to construct sufh- 
cient housing at affordable prices, toleration 
for this form of government will cease. I 
say this to you in all sincerity. 

I quote from Hansard, page 5224, Nov. 
13, 1974. This page included, in part, a 
statement by the Minister of Housing that 
there was $500,000 in the estimates for assist- 
ance to municipalities wishing to proceed 
with official plans and zoning bylaws but 
which do not have the funds, in the opinion 
of the ministry, to proceed. 


It does seem to me that the problem of 
preparation of official plans and zoning by- 
laws by individual municipalities can be 
greatly expedited with considerable saving 
in cost if a different approach is used. As I 
understand it, most communities up until 
now have been requested by the government 
to prepare official plans and zoning bylaws 
or revise them, but have had little or no 
financial assistance and therefore have had 
to spend their own money. Invariably, they 
engaged an outside planning consultant. 
Generally speaking, there has been very little 
guidance given by the ministry as to what 
was required and the process is slow to 
develop because of the high cost of pre- 
paring a decent plan. This situation is a 
bonanza for private planning consultants. 

I suggest to you that a single source, cer- 
tainly a ministry agency, would be accept- 
able. It could set out a fair schedule and 
all the details going into the zoning require- 
ments of a specific zone for a specific area— 
that is to say, lot frontage; lot depth, there- 
fore lot area; set-backs for front vards, side 
yards, rear yards; percentage of lot area 
used; size of house, etc. 


Once and for all, four, six, eight, 10 or 
12 residential categories were established and 
similarly in commercial and industrial and 
zoning categories a choice was established. 
They were well thought out and then made 
available to each municipality so they can 
choose residential categories one, three, nine, 
and seven, or what have you, in commercial 
categories—pick from the bag. 


Piecemeal construction of zoning regula- 
tions by individual planning consultants 
would be eliminated. There would be a 
greater measure of uniformity across the 
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province and there would be less cost to 
the municipality by reason of cutting down 
the amount of work required to be done. 
Approval of initial plans or revisions would 
be expedited. 

I would suggest further that many im- 
provements can be made in the area of text 
of official plans, by having a lot of the 
material stated clearly and being well done 
once only, then being made available for 
use by municipalities. Therefore I believe 
that if the ministry wishes to control the 
content of official plans and zoning bylaws, 
and wishes to expedite such plans and time- 
frames so that housing can be created, then 
the ministry should assume the financial bur- 
den and the preparation of the plans which 
now rest on the shoulders of local munici- 
palities. 

Clearly, Mr. Minister, what merits more 
consideration is to have a clearcut province- 
wide development plan established wherever 
local land-use plans can be established and 
implemented without constant control from 
the ministry. 


Mr. Cassidy: How does this fit in with 
municipal autonomy? 


Mr. Hall: We have been wanting a long- 
term plan for quite a while. 


Mr. Cassidy: We have said that. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we can begin this 
discussion later on. Let the member complete 
his remarks. 


Mr. Mancini: You will be minister soon. 


Mr. Hall: T would like to get some under- 
standing of how the Housing ministry’s plan- 
ning functions relate to the planning role 
played by the Ministry of Treasury, Eco- 
nomics and Intergovernmental Affairs and the 
urban and regional planning division of that 
ministry. Looking at the staff as listed in 
the government telephone directory and the 
estimates for 1975-1976, I see that $7,531,000 
is supplied for urban and regional planning, 
up almost $2 million from the previous year. 

How does all this tie in with the Ministry 
of Housing? Does the ministry for TEIGA 
control your planning, or is there a logical 
division of labour, or is there a teeter-totter 
—a counter-productive effect of two plan- 
ning groups? 

The reason I ask whether your ministry 
is controlled is because on page 6596 of 
Hansard, Dec. 18, 1974, the former Minister 
of Housing says, in part: 
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There was to be an overall plan for development 
throughout all of Ontario which the Treasurer will be 
announcing in the not too distant future. 

It sounds like the Treasurer is doing the 
planning. Then Hansard, same page, goes 
on: 

For those municipalities that wish to expand and 
wish to have finances provided, I am quite confident 
that it will be done. 

I am compelled to ask, where is this plan? 
Is it ready now or is the future still distant? 
And how does the quote about finances 
being extended relate to the Treasurer’s re- 
cent statement of less fund-sharing for 
municipalities in 1976? 

The scrutiny of Housing estimates is 
something akin to a review of the Dead Sea 
scrolls, coming when the money has been 
approved in the last Parliament. However, I 
hope that some fruitful discussion will 
develop. 

[10:00] 

If any suggestions which I have made 
are of interest to you I am more than 
willing to talk at greater length after these 
estimates are finished in the hope of making 
some contribution toward solving a serious 
and difficult problem in the province. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to the 
comments made by Mr. Cassidy of the New 
Democrats and Mr. Hall of the Liberal 
Party. There seems to be one rather com- 
mon theme from both gentlemen in their 
remarks, one being— 


Mr. Lawlor: There ain’t no houses. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —let’s take over and 
chase the municipalities out of existence and 
have the province run them. 


Mr. Singer: I didn’t hear that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That seems to be the 
general trend. I made several notes as they 
went along. Certainly, Mr. Cassidy on more 
than one occasion talked about the fact that 
the province had not intervened with the 
municipalities to tell them what densities 
they could have in their municipalities, they 
talked about servicing. Mr. Hall is suggesting 
that the standard of servicing is too high, 
the size of lots should be less than the 60 ft 
and also the fact that the densities were too 
low. 


Mr. Singer: Do you think you can do that? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I frankly can’t disagree 
with Mr. Hall on that particular point. It is 
a point that I think I made in the past— 
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before I ever became involved in this par- 
ticular position—that the standards that are 
being imposed by municipalities are quite 
high. But I think jt is fair to say that maybe 
centres— 


Mr. Singer: Blushing, the OMB takes its 
direction from the ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well again, the hon. 
member knows full well that the OMB is 
not part of my ministry. He has been asking 
the Attorney General questions about it long 
enough. He knows what ministry it belongs 
in, 


Mr. Singer: But Al Kennedy admits quite 
frankly that throughout his whole practice 
he accepted ministry direction. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Let the 
minister continue, please. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think anyone 
is going to disagree that the standards that 
have been developed in municipalities have 
led to lower densities, cut down on the num- 
ber of units that perhaps can be built in 
these communities. But why were these par- 
ticular standards arrived at? You would like 
to blame jit back on the provincial direction, 
the provincial plan. I think that is correct. 


Mr. Singer: No. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But it is an attitude that 
has been developed over the last number of 
years. 


Mr. Singer: Because Al Kennedy said so 
doesn’t mean anything. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
member for— 


Mr. Chairman, the 


Mr. Singer: Wilson Heights, next to Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —has had a lot to say 
all evening and none of it too productive. 


Mr. Singer: I haven't said a word all night. 
I have been waiting for you, anxiously. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have been here since 
5 oclock with one or two interruptions. 


Mr. Singer: I have been waiting for you. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have been waiting for 
you. 


Mr. Singer: All right, let’s wait for each 
other. Why don’t you build houses? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Why don’t you sit quiet- 
ly by and Ill give you a chance? 


Mr. Singer: Thank you. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You're welcome. 
Mr. Singer: I am certainly grateful. 
Hon. Mr, Rhodes: Nice lad. 


Mr. Singer: And the OMB reflects govern- 
ment policy and that is why you don’t build 
houses. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, can you control 
that minister? 


Mr. Singer: Atta boy. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to say to the 
committee that I feel it would be in order 
if we let the minister complete his remarks 
and then we can get into this further during 
vote by vote. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, I don’t want to be involved in a leader- 
ship controversy here— 


Mr. Roy: Especially when you are sup- 
porting me. 


(Hon, Mr. Rhodes: —because I understand 
if we are not careful you are going to need 
couches in your caucus, so be careful. 


Mr. Roy: You just nominate me like you 
nominated the last Liberal. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I think 
we have had an attitude develop right across 
this country, perhaps in the western world; 
certainly in Ontario. People have decided 
that they just aren’t going to permit the stan- 
dards that Mr. Hall referred to as “the 
1950s” to carry on. And now, if a municipal- 
ity attempts to go ahead and develop sub- 
divisions or develop new lots or service new 
lots, it runs into a fair amount of organized 
opposition to its proposals. 

I will go back, for example, to my time 
in municipal politics in my own home town. 
I made a very sincere and honest effort to 
do some of the things that you suggested, 
and was reasonably successful at the time to 
have some of the gilt-edged standards, that 
Mr. Cassidy referred to, reduced in my own 
municipality. After a long and lengthy debate, 
mostly with engineers, but also with other 
politicians, this was accomplished, getting 
away from class-A servicing for all these sub- 
divisions in an effort to lower the price of 
land and to lower the cost of the individual 
property purchases. 

It didn’t last because the people in the 
community objected, They didn’t want that. 
For some reason they seemed to feel that if 
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you made the developer put all these services 
in, it didn’t cost him anything. Well, you and 
I know better. Those costs are reflected back 
in the cost of each of the individual lots and 
the people pay for it anyway. But these 
people did not want this to happen. They 
would not permit us to carry on with this 
type of subdivision development. 

The environmentalists have come along 
now and demanded that there be complete 
environmental hearings, and quite properly 
so, before anything is done. Agriculturalists 
have said that you cannct build homes on 
land that can be good for growing food in 
this province. We're all certainly not going 
to be opposed to that. 


Mr. Eaton: Is he for saving that land? He 
won't say whether he is or not. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: When you refer to the 
Niagara regional plan, I have seen the 
Niagara region official plan and there’s no 
question about it one of the real concerns 
is the amount of agricultural land that was to 
be used up. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food has quite properly challenged that par- 
ticular official plan and has said it wants to 
discuss it both with the Ministry of Housing 
and with the planning people from the 
Niagara region, That we are going to do, I 
have talked to the regional people, the plan- 
ning people, and there will be a meeting of 
the two ministries and the regional planners 
to look at what the problem is there. 

We have to determine in our minds what 
we are going to do. Are we going to save 
the agricultural land, as we probably should, 
and in the Niagara area in particular? We've 
had many people come to us and say, “No 
more housing, no more anything in that area 
because of the fruitlands that have to be 
saved.” So can one put all of the blame sole- 
ly on the Ministry of Housing for the lack 
of subdivisions being approved? There are a 
great number of causes of delays and it is 
not the ministry— 


Mr. Singer: Terribly unfair. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am not saying it’s un- 
fair, but it certainly isn’t reasonable. 


Interj ection. 


‘Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Are you a member of 
this committee? 


Mr. Singer: He’s a member of the House. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I know, but he’s inter- 
jecting and that’s not nice. 


Mr. Singer: Well, he can interject. He was 
elected the same as you were. He’s a fine 
man. His name is Conway, from Renfrew. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to complete my remarks and I don’t care if 
we sit here for the whole four days. 


Mr. Singer: Well, let’s sit here. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
me. 


It doesn’t matter to 


Mr. Singer: Don't pick on Conway. He’s 
a good fellow. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I didn’t even know his 
name. His name is Conway? 


Mr. Singer: Yes, from Renfrew. He beat 
a Tory there. 


Mr. Eaton: He’s the one who talked about 
loans—the $500,000 loan from the federal 
Liberals, eh? 


Mrs. Campbell: Give him the right to 
reply, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the 
minister would let me make a point of clari- 
fication on his most recent comments. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, there seem 
to be a large number of interjections from 
that area. Can we continue? 


Mr. Mancini: That is the biggest bunch of 
windbags in the House you are _ talking 
about. 


Myr. Chairman: 
minister continue? 


Order, please, will the 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Cassidy referred to the policy as 
it relates to land. I recognize that the policy 
that you put forth on numerous occasions is 
that the New Democratic Party apparently 
does not believe in ownership of land. You 
believe that land should be a utility, that 
land should belong to the state. I person- 
ally, and I think there are many others, just 
reject that philosophy that land should be 
owned by the state. There should be owner- 
ship of a home and ownership of land by 
people. It’s a right of the individual. People 
want to have the right of ownership and 
people want to own their homes. 


Mr. Lawlor: That is your position too. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As to the criticism of 
the Home Ownership Made Easy plan, that’s 
exactly what it says: home ownership, not 
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home leasing, not home renting. The pro- 
posal you put forth, Mr. Cassidy, of saying 
that we should change the policy of HOME, 
that the lot should revert again to the prov- 
ince, to be sold to someone else at this, as 
you suggest, book value: What happens then 
to the individual who perhaps lives in the 
home for two or three years and is now 
moving out and wants to go and acquire 
land somewhere else and acquire a home 
somewhere else? He hasn’t been able to 
build the equity in the land which every- 
one else in the area who wasn’t on one of 
these leased properties would have been 
building. I know what your philosophy will 
be. You'll say he should be able to have 
the same type of lot and home, owned by 
the government, anywhere he wants to go 
in the Province of Ontario. 


Mr. Cassidy: That is what I’m going to 
say. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is universal land 
ownership and home ownership. The whole 
province becomes a province of renters and 
leasers and the state supplies wall-to-wall 
housing for everybody in the province; no- 
body owns anything. Some bureaucrat sits 
here in Queen’s Park—heaven forbid, under 
a New Democratic government—saying “Mr. 
Jones, you can move to Timmins. Mr. Smith, 
you can go to Cornwall, because we happen 
to have a home there for you.” 


Mr. Cassidy: You better believe it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is a philosophy 
which I would not buy. 


Mr. Cassidy: Come on. Joe Berman sits 
in his office with $3 million worth of houses 
making that decision now. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let’s not talk about 
houses because you should discuss the price 
of houses and inflation in the price of houses 
with your own leader. He has some exveri- 
ence in the price of houses going up. 


Mr. Mancini: Yes, he does. 
Mr. Lawlor: That’s if it sells. 
Hon, Mr. Rhodes: But it’s right on. 


Mr. Singer: That’s equal to asking Conway 
if he’s a member of the Legislature. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There are numerous 
reasons why were had difficulties with a 
number of these programmes. One of the 
reasons obviously has been we aren’t suddenly 
going to go out and dictate to the municipali- 


ties. The Liberal Party in particular, I think, 
would object to that sort of approach; I 
would hope so anyway. At least that was 
what was expounded certainly during the 
campaign; local autonomy. 


It’s difficult, I suggest, for the Minister of 
Housing or the government to go to a munici- 
pality and say, “You must change your zoning 
procedures. You must change the standards 
you want for your particular subdivisions. You 
must permit something different from what 
you have decided within your own munici- 
pality.” 

We are obligated, I suggest, to continue 
to go through the process of public participa- 
tion. That is a costly factor and a _ time- 
consuming action as well. I know from my 
own experience in my former ministry that 
great delays took place while we went through 
the process of listening to people who would 
be affected by the type of programmes we 
were proposing, especially as it was on high- 
way or road development. 

I can tell you, too, that on each of the 
projects 25 per cent of the increased costs 
was in order to carry out a good, adequate 
public participation programme, the type 
people have come to expect. 


I mentioned my feeling about gilt-edged 
services. I think there is room here if we 
can convince municipalities and the people 
in those municipalities that these full-fledged 
services are not really necessary. It was 
interesting when I recently mentioned this in 
my own community shortly after I'd taken 
on this particular job to a gentleman who is 
the chairman of the housing committee of 
the Sault Ste. Marie and District Labour 
Council. He became very upset with me. He 
said, “No, you must have full services.” 

He didn’t accept this philosophy that we 
could have a downgrading of the services 
and perhaps some smaller lots which would 
give people a chance to buy homes; and that 
perhaps even smaller homes be permitted. 


I’m not at all disagreeing with the point 
made by Mr. Cassidy that you could have a 
very comfortable livable home which does not 
have to have all the amenities you mentioned 
a little earlier—the two fireplaces and the full 
recreation rooms and all of these things. Many 
people are quite happy and quite satisfied to 
live in homes which are comfortable, clean 
and substantial but perhaps don’t have all of 
these extras. These are things which are 
almost required now in many communities 
and in some subdivision agreements even. It’s 
got to the point where you can’t even put an 
aerial to pick up television on the top of 
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your house any more under some subdivision 
agreements. 


Mr. Singer: The Municipal Board supports 
all this. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It may but there is 
another fact. You talk about the Ontario 
Municipal Board and you and I know that 
many subdivision proposals which have been 
made in many communities find objectors— 
as few as one and as many as a thousand— 
who will take those matters to the Ontario 
Municipal Board, which is their right. That 
again will delay the procedures. 


Mr. Singer: They reflect government 
opinion and Kennedy said so time after time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That may be, but I 
would draw to your attention, in case you’ve 
missed it, that Mr. Kennedy is no longer 
there. 


Mr. Singer: Wronski was an Etobicoke 
planning director and he knows that full well, 
just as well as I do. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It may well be but I 
don’t believe that the Ontario Municipal 
Board reflects government policy. I think it 
listens to the arguments and the presentations 
made. I would like to continue to believe 
that it is dealing with these things. 


Mr. Lawlor: I wish Kennedy woud get 
back there. 


Mr. Cassidy: They're totally irresponsible 
in that case, which I have often suspected. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Which is 
policy. 


[10:15] 


government 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I want to come back 
to the comment made on the $1,500 first 
home buyer’s grant, It came in for criticism 
during the debate. There is no question in 
my mind at all that the government erred 
in not putting a ceiling on the value of a 
home that could be purchased with that 
$1,500 first home buyer’s grant. The figures 
Mr. Cassidy put forth to me durinz the 
debate are figures for which I have no 
answer. I do not believe any one who is 
buying a $120,000 or $150,000 home by any 
stretch of the imagination needs $1,500 to 
assist him to get it. I would suggest those 
homes would well have been built without 
that $1,500. 


Mr. Cassidy: I think so. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The truth of the matter 
is that the figures will show us that on the 
average that $1,500 grant went across the 
province to homes valued at $39,000, the 
same type of home that was probably list- 
ing in multiple listing for about $48,000. We 
do think we made some real progress in that 
area, albeit you can select cases in various 
parts of the province on which as I say I 
have no answer. I think it is not right, but 
it’s history and you can’t do too much about 
it; however that $1,500 grant helped a lot 
of people to buy smaller homes. It assisted 
people who wanted to buy mobile homes in 
some parts of the province where that is for 
them the best type of accommodation they 
can get. 


Mr. Riddell: Is that programme going to 
be extended beyond the end of the year? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is not a decision 
for me to make as the minister. I think it 
has been successful and has done what it 
was intended to do. It perhaps needs some 
modifications, but those people were able to 
buy homes, and many new homes, despite 
your comment about having more homes 
available. I know from my own personal 
experience of people who did start new 
homes and in some cases bought condo- 
miniums here in the Metro area using the 
$1,500 as part of their initial downpayment 
and in some cases the total initial down- 
payment. 


Part of our problem, and a very real prob- 
lem, is the one touched on by Mr. Hall. 
That is the cost of money, the interest rates. 
It is very simple to sit and say to the prov- 
ince do some thing about the interest rates. 
I think we have done something about the 
interest rates, perhaps not as much as should 
be and perhaps not as much as is needed. 
But we do subsidize; we do attempt to keep 
those interest rates down for people. 


I am not hanging my hat on the federal 
programme, as you suggest, but I am willing 
and more than willing to co-operate with that 
programme. I have talked with Mr. Danson. 
I have said before and I say again that I 
think he sincerely wants to do something 
and do something right. I am prepared to 
co-operate with the man and make his pro- 
grammes work. Sure there are all kinds of 
holes in it..I am sure we can all find some 
loopholes and some weaknesses in his pro- 
gramme, but I think he is making an honest 
effort to do something about it. We would 
like to co-operate with him. 


Ce a ee a ee 
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We want to get the lending institutions 
into the mortgage field. We have agreed with 
the federal government that we would take 
the same action they will take with lending 
institutions to see that they do put more 
money into the mortgage field. When the 
Bank of Canada puts the interest rate up 
over 12 per cent, it sets a sort of a bench- 
mark for what the interest rates are going 
to be unless we can have tremendous sums 
of money generated in the province to put 
into that, to subsidize it; and surely pure 
subsidies are not what is required. 


Mr. Hall: Lower-cost housing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Or lower-cost housing. 
But how are we going to lower the cost of 
housing? In your remarks you said there is 
no shortage of material and no shortage of 
labour. I am not sure whether you said 
shortage of land or not. There is a short- 
age of serviced land but no shortage of land. 
The one thing there is a distinct shortage of 
is money at a reasonable price and price 
that can be afforded. 


Mr. Hall: Because of the way the cost of 
these things have soared. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. 


Mr. Hall: But I reiterate that there are 
reasons why it has soared. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Would you say those 
reasons are the responsibility, the total 
responsibility, of this government or of this 
ministry? 


Mr. Hall: No, I don’t agree with that at 
all. I am here to assist in pointing out what 
I consider problem areas. I am not here to 
provoke your ministry. I am involved be- 
cause I want to see if this situation can be 
made better. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Minister, you have an 
easy time from him. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: This ministry wants 
more than—I won’t say more than but cer- 
tainly as much as—anyone else in this room 
or in this province to see more housing 
starts. If we can successfully have more land 
available for development, if we can get more 
land serviced, if those things can be done, 
and we'll do everything we can to assist 
that, we’re certainly going to go ahead and 
do it. But when you have certain municipali- 
ties—I won’t name them here at this time, 
but some of them are not too far away—that 
tell us quite openly they don’t want any 


more growth, and they pass bylaws within 
that municipality to prevent any more growth, 
then there’s not much we can do—unless the 
provincial government takes the step that is 
advocated by some and steps in and over- 
rules those municipalities, tells their elected 
councils they aren’t competent and tells the 
people in the community that they’ve elected 
the wrong people, I can’t do that and I 
won't do it. 


Mr. Hall: I think the government has to 
find a way of taking the property tax burden 
off the municipalities’ shoulders. The reason 
they put up resistance is because of the cost 
to them of residential population. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Are you telling me that 
it was a property tax burden that resulted in 
a bylaw that limits building in downtown 
Toronto to 45 ft? Is that right? 


Mr. Lawlor: That is a different problem. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Ah, it’s 
problem. 


a different 


Mr. Singer. Come on. You are arguing that 
apples equal oranges. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You want to have it 
both ways. You want to support the no- 
growth philosophy and support the growth 
philosophy. You want to support the saving 
of agricultural land and you purport to build 
100,000 units. Are you going to hang them 
in the sky? 


Mr. Lawlor: You bring yourself into dis- 
repute with that type of argument. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You can’t have it both 
ways. We've tried that and it doesn’t work. 


Mr. Lawlor: You have urban lands that 
you yourself are sitting on and you do nothing 
with them. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes. It doesn’t work. If the 
municipalities are not going to co-operate with 
us, well have a great deal of difficulty. 


Mr. Cassidy: But when they got bludgeoned 
into having the over-concentration of growth 
that Toronto has had, they had no other 
choice because they didn’t have the planning 
tools you have and didn’t use. They come 
along with a 45-ft bylaw in order to get some 
time to look at the situation and to try to 
get on to a different track. 


Mr. Singer: You've got to divide on your 
non sequitur; the two things are not related 
at all. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes. It’s amazing. It depends 
on which horse you're trying to ride and the 
particular municipality as to how you get 
along on these things. 


Mr. Lawlor: It is a red herring. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: While you will say 
openly that you would go into other munici- 
palities where 40-ft lots and less than gilt- 
edged services are acceptable, here you will 
say something else. 


Mr. Singer: Come on. As a mayor, you 
know all about assessment zoning. You know 
all about the fact that if you don’t build 
places where kids are going to live, it’s better 
for the municipality, so you balance your 
assessment. You know that. You were a mayor, 
too. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. 


Mr. Singer: All right. So don’t give us this 
nonsense about the city of Toronto an d45-ft 
bylaws. It’s all a bunch of baloney. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Wait a minute. It’s not 
a bunch of baloney and you know it. 


Mr. Singer: Of course it is. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It isn’t. 


Mr. Singer: In the Soo you didn’t want it 
any more than we wanted it in North York in 
its original development days. We didn’t want 
housing that was going to bring in more kids 
who needed more schools and that was going 
to put a greater burden on the people. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Singer: That’s how we had to plan— 
and you had to plan that way in the Soo. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s exactly the point, 
though, isn’t itP 


Mr. Singer: That’s right and you caused it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You hit it right on the 
nose. That is, that municipalities do not want 
further growth for the very reasons you're 
talking about. 


Mr. Singer: They can’t afford it. 


Mrs. Campbell: They can’t afford it—and 
that is your problem, not theirs. 


Mr. Hall: All we ask is that you recognize 
the problem. We don’t blame you for it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes. We won’t get into that 
area. We won’t get into the area of— 


Mr. Cassidy: You haven’t confronted your 
responsibility either. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You say we haven’t con- 
fronted it. We have a community planning 
branch, whose desire it is to assist the munici- 
palities with their planning, but remember 
they guard their autonomy with a great deal 
of jealousy; you know that. 


The report Mr. Hall referred to which was 
commissioned by the government, came in 
and was sent out to all the various munici- 
palities; we asked them to consider it. The 
staff has met with the municipal engineers. 
We have a liaison committee set up now with 
the municipal engineers in the hope of being 
able to discuss some of these problems with 
them to get this sort of thing. 


Mr. Hall: I’m glad to hear it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But there’s no question 
right now that this ministry has difficulties 
in facing up to such things as environmental 
control and people who do not want anyone 
building in their particular areas. I think my 
friend, Bud Wildman, who’s my neighbour at 
home, can tell you that in our own commu- 
nities, once a person has built a house, his 
attitude is, if you want to build public hous- 
ing — for example, rent-geared-to-income 
housing—build it but build it somewhere else; 
don’t build it next to me. 

That’s the sort of problems we have. We 
are prepared to spend money in this area. 
The money is available. We've been criticized 
by members right here for not— 


Mr. Wildman: But maybe if we can get 
hold of some of the land controlled by the 
developers in the province, we could build 
those things. 


‘Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Bud, tell me where that 
land is around our community. 


Mr. Wildman: I'd sure like to look at some 
of the assessment rolls. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: My goodness, you have 
a right to have a look. 


(Mr. Hall: You’re free to do so. 


Mr. Dukszta: From now on, you're willing 
to look seriously at this? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Fine, I’d love to go and 
help him. 


Interjections. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Some of the land is 
privately owned by individuals who aren't 
developers, They're just individuals who own 
their land and they've owned it for many 
years; it’s been in the family for many years. 
They just don’t want to develop, they want 
it left there. They want it that way. They 
don’t want it to be developed, they just want 
to hang onto it. 


Mr. Dukszta: 
know. 


That is not the Ontario I 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: These are the people. 


Mr. Dukszta: That is not the Ontario I 
know, the way you talk, everything owned 
by small individuals. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: With the greatest re- 
spect, you may have spent too much time 
here. 


(Mr, Dukszta: In Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In Toronto and other 
parts of the world. 


Mr. Dukszta: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose we could debate this forever, but I did 
want to make one other point. I know the 
member for Wilson Heights (Mr. Singer) 
has made the point many times—in fact both 
parties have—why have you not spent all of 
your money? Sometimes you just can't. 


Mr. Roy: Well I will be darned. You are 
admitting that you did not, Your predecessor 
told us we were liars when we told them 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is no question. 
There have been times when we have not. 
We have definitely not. 


Mr. Cassidy: This is the new look. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: During the course of 
the discussions of all these various votes we 
have before us we will have an opportunity 
to discuss that particular point as well. 


Mr. Singer: As minister I wonder why you 
would publish a book, because you are going 
to have it read back at you for the next two 
days. Fascinating things in here. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes indeed, but that just 
goes to show you, my friend, that whatever 
is being done I am not afraid to lay it be- 
fore you and talk to you about it. 


Mr. Singer: No, except Ontario Housing 
records, 
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Mrs. Campbell: We will get to those. 


Mr. Singer: Yes, we will get to those too, 
hopefully. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No you won't. 
Mr. Singer: Ah hah! There is the big ad- 


mission. 
Mr. Chairman: Does that complete the 
remarks of the minister? 


Mr. Singer: Their budget and 
minutes; we would like to see that. 


their 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. It appears 
we will have a healthy discussion on these 
estimates over the next few days. I hope we 
will be able to keep it orderly. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, can I 
interrupt for a moment? I want to make one 
request of the committee now that I have 
you all so friendly. On Tuesday of next 
week, which I think according to the clock 
would have been the last day of these esti- 
mates, I have been invited to be in Ottawa 
to meet with Mr. Danson and Mr. Macdonald 
to discuss— 


‘Mr. Singer: He speaks well of you. 
Hon. Mr, Rhodes: Nice lad. 
Mr. Singer: Fine lad. 


Mr. Roy: No more dirty tricks, eh John? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: He mentioned Margaret 
but he doesn’t mention you. 

I will be at the will of the committee, but 
I would respectfully request the committee, 
if they could see fit, not to sit on the Tues- 
day and to finish off on the Thursday if that 
would meet with your approval. Then I 
would go to that meeting. Otherwise, if not, 
I will be here Tuesday. 


Mr. Singer: Will you be here tomorrow 
morning? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, sir. 


Mr, Singer: Oh good. Then I can hardly 
wait. 


Mr. Eaton: I am prepared to move that 
we do not sit on Tuesday and that we sit 
on Thursday. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am hoping something 
is going to happen. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. It has been 
moved that— 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, I am sorry; the 
chairman told me you were sitting tomor- 
row, I don’t know. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee sits tomor- 
row and Monday; and we have a motion by 
Mr. Eaton that the committee— 


Mrs. Campbell: I thought the rent review 
bill was up on Thursday, Mr, Chairman. Is 
there a conflictP I understood from the 
House leader today that your bills would 
be before the committee this Thursday. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know how they 
possibly can lbe, Mr. Chairman, and this is 
why I was a little taken aback. I want to 
discuss it with the House leader. I feel that 
bill, in order to be properly advertised for 
those who would like to be here, should 
probably not be coming in at least until the 
following Monday. I think it should wait 
at least until then before the committee 
consideration starts. 


Mr. Singer: It is going to interfere with 
the election. 


Mr. Cassidy: That can be arranged through 
channels, so to speak. I would agree with 
the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I just don’t think we 
can advertise it adequately and give all those 
who would want— 


Mrs, Campbell: I was just pointing out 
what was a fact. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I appreciate that. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Eaton moves that the 
final day of sitting for the committee on the 
estimates of the Ministry of Housing be 
moved forward from next Tuesday until the 
following Thursday. 

Are the members of the committee agree- 
able? 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to raise a couple of points of order. We met 
for about one hour this aftemoon and then 
we didn’t really get going this evening until 
about 9 o’clock or so. So we have had two 
and a half hours rather than the five that 
we could normally have expected for the 
first day. We ‘have a short day tomorrow, 
and unless we sit on Monday evening we 
have a short day on Monday. 


Certainly as far as we are concerned four 
full days would be rather an inadequate time 
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to consider these estimates, I wonder whether 
the committee would be open to sitting on 
Monday evening. I wonder also whether we 
might ask the House leaders to consider 
whether today and tomorrow combined might 
be counted as one day, given the loss of 
time that was due to other events in the 
House. 


Mr. Chairman: That suggestion has been 
made and— 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, might I suggest 
that rather than one night we sit the fol- 
lowing Friday morning—that’s Thursday and 
Friday morning—which gives us the extra 
two hours we have lost today? 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, that would 
still mean we would have shad, in effect, 
four half days and one full day to sit, which 
is the equivalent of about three full days. It 
is still a bit short, although that is better 
than nothing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: My own personal feel- 
ing on this is that part of the problem of 
losing the first day lies entirely with your- 
selves and your caucus. We would have been 
right out of that hangup on Bill 20 a lot 
sooner if everybody in the world hadn’t 
decided to speak on it, and drag it out. 


Mr. Chairman: In reply to— 


Mr, Singer: This democracy certainly gets 
us into trouble. 


Mr. Cassidy: That is an unwarranted com- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. In reply to 
Mr. Cassidy’s request, I would like to sug- 
gest to the committee that I would discuss 
it with the House leaders tomorrow morn- 
ing and try to bring a report back to the 
committee. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to also advise 
the committee that this committee is charged 
with the responsibility of looking into the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for one day, 
and that day has been moved from Nov. 26 
to Dec. 3, if that is agreeable to the com- 
mittee. We will sit that Wednesday, two 
hours in the morning, four hours in the after- 
noon and probably 2% hours in the evening. 


Yes, Mr. McCague. 


Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Cassidy has made a suggestion but I would 
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like to pose another one, that the time not 
be curtailed but that we not sit on Monday 
night. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are going to dis- 
cuss it then, are you? 


Mr. Chairman: That could be difficult, but 
I think I had better discuss it with the 
House leaders. 


Mr. Eaton: Keep in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
in your discussions that we would normally 
plan to be here on the Friday but many 
people have made plans for Monday night, 
knowing that the House wouldn’t be sitting, 
because our general rule has been to sit 
Tuesday and Thursday. 


Mr. McCague: What about Wednesday? 


Mr. Cassidy: I know that some of the 
government members may have wanted to 
contribute on certain votes. If that is the 
problem then I am sure that accommodation 
can be made. If it is just a matter of having 
somebody in here to keep up a quorum, 
why, we have used substitution extensively 
and that might be a way around that par- 
ticular problem. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: On Monday night? 
Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is only one other 
problem too. Some of us have also made 
plans for Monday night. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have plans for Monday 
night for dinner with the Ombudsman, but 
that doesn’t stop the fact that some of my 
colleagues would like to be invited. 


Mr. Eaton: That is 6 to 8; not from 8 on. 


Mr. Roy: What are your plans, John? 


Mr. Chairman: We have run into prob- 
lems before, and generally we have dis- 
cussed it with the House leaders and it has 
been worked out satisfactorily, so with your 
permission I will discuss it with them first 
thing in the morning. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, before you 
adjourn— 


Mr. Eaton: Do you have any objection to 
going for the following Friday morning? 


Mr. Cassidy: Friday? No, well yes, but 
no. Mr. Chairman, it was my understanding, 
although I was not in here with the com- 
mittee at the time, that the hearings on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board would not 
necessarily be confined to one day only but 
could be extended. 


Mr. Chairman: No, it was suggested by 
members of the committee that I look into 
it and discuss it with the House leaders. 
The House leaders have discussed it and 
that was the original agreement before the 
estimates committee was set up. They have 
agreed to extend it for an evening rather 
than just a morning and an afternoon, but 
that’s as far as they would take it. 


Mr. Cassidy: So right now it is— 
Mr. Chairman: It is for one complete day. 


Mr. Cassidy: In other words, if— 


Mr. Chairman: I think we can still have 
time to discuss this further. It is 10:35 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 10:35 p.m. 


ERRATA 
No. Page Col. Line Should read: 
S-13 S-363 I 10 Mr. Reed: In reference to the previous 
S-13 S-363 1 27 Mr. Reed: I would like to make a few com- 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 11:20 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee to 
order. I see a quorum. I think that it is the 
way it is stated here. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The should 


record 


show, Mr. Chairman, that there is, in fact, 


not a quorum here, but we'll carry on. I 
think it’s only fair to say that, because Mr. 
Cassidy raised the point last night and I 
think we should raise it again today, that 
there is, in fact, not a quorum as yet. 


Mr. Cassidy: I thought it was six plus one? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Six members. Now we 
have them. We are all right. 


Mr. Haggerty: You can see the interest 


_ of the NDP. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: And‘ the Tories. 


Mr. Haggerty: I must be missing some- 
thing. What is in the blue book? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have a-book here for 
you, somewhere. It may be in your caucus 
office. 


Mr. Chairman: To the members of the 
committee, we now have a quorum. We will 


commence discussion vote by vote, and I 


would like to suggest, as I suggested in the 
previous days of these estimates, that I hope 
each member will signify to the Chair when 
he wishes to speak and the Chair will then 
call that person to speak in order. We will 


- now begin vote 801, item 1. Mr. Singer. 


On vote 801: 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to get some clarification about vote 801, and 
the figures that appear on page G58 of the 
1975-1976 estimates as compared with the 
figures that appear on page G58 of the 1974- 
1975 estimates. They don’t seem to jibe. The 
total money in 1975-1976 for vote 801 is 
$5,128,000, and if you follow along to the 
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right youll see an entry that indicates the 
1974-1975 estimates for $3,584,200. How- 
ever, if you pursue it just a little bit further 
and go back to the 1974-1975 estimates, it 
seems that the figure asked for there was 
$1,808,000. 

Why did the figure apparently change 
from $1,808,000 to $8,552,200, if, appar- 
ently, this is just supposed to be a recapitula- 
tionP How did the extra $2 million get 
thrown in there? 


Mr. Hall: Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is a 
reconciliation statement, but no explanation 
of this in the reconciliation statement and no 
supplementary figure in the estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, I am look- 
ing for that figure of $1,808,000. You are 
looking at last year’s figures, Vern? 


Mr. Singer: Yes. On page G58 of the 
estimates for 1974-1975. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Okay. There is a re- 
structuring which has taken place in the 
ministry and I will ask Mr. Scott Campbell 
to talk on this. 


Mr. S. Campbell: If I could just have that 
document for a second I think I can explain 
it. If you just take a look at the $1.8 million 
for last year, 1974-1975, and you look at 
the 1975-1976 figure on page G58, the main 
difference is the communications and _infor- 
mation services. Last year in the estimates, 
that was not part of ministry administration. 


Mr. Singer: Can I stop you there? The 
main difference is not communications and 
information services; there is a difference in 
each of the three sub-items. 


Mr. S. Campbell: Yes, there is. 


Mr. Singer: We start off with main office, 
which was $650,000, and when you come 
to the reconciliation this year it is $1,526,- 
000; it’s almost a million-dollar change. So 
the one you directed me to is not really the 
main difference. 


Mr. S. Campbell: That is quite correct. I 
guess one of them is the communications, the 
other in each of these items is just simply 
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that there have been more people moved in, 
for example, to the main office, than there 
were in last year’s estimates. They have been 
taken from other parts of the ministry, for 
example. Therefore, their costs are here. 


Mr. Singer: It’s an explanation I don’t 
understand. If you are purporting to recapitu- 
late what was in the printed document that 
was made available to the Legislature in the 
year 1974-1975, you haven’t done it. The 
figures are quite substantially different, and I 
don’t know what authority you had to do it 
in that way. If you're going to recapitulate, 
you recapitulate. 


Mr. S. Campbell: The idea is that you 
have a comparability between 1974-1975 and 
1975-1976 on G58 of this year’s estimates 
so that you’re comparing the same costs and 
the same people last year, versus the same 
costs and the same people this year. 


Mr. Hall: Don’t you have ample opportu- 
nity to show that in your Focticiinticn state- 
ments? Isn’t that what the reconciliation 
statement is for, to explain a period between 
the estimates? There’s $1,744,200 that you 
could have explained in the reconciliation 
statement, it appears to me. 


Mr. $. Campbell: The reconciliation state- 
ment is simply a statement in terms of global 
ministry dollars, not in terms of specific votes 
and items within the ministry. 


Mr. Singer: I’m suggesting to you that who- 
ever set it up this way did it in a method 
calculated to mislead. What you have 
achieved is that the 1974-1975 estimates 
were $1,808,000 as compared with the 1975- 
1976 estimates which end up at $5.1 mil- 
lion. It looks much better to compare $5,- 
151,000 with $3.5 million than it does to 
compare it with $1.8 million. It makes you 
look much better, Somebody has sat down 
and figured this out in a method calculated 
to deceive those people who are going to 
read it and who didn’t have the persistence 
to follow through and compare them with 
last year’s estimate sheets. I think the fact 
eo the ministry should do this is a shameful 
thing, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes. I must confess that I am 
not looking at last year’s estimates, that is, 
the figures that were just shown to me, 
which is the $1,808,000. From what I under- 
stand you're saying, Mr. Singer, you're asking 
us, and quite rightly so, to explain how the 
1974-1975 estimates of $1,808,000 are now 
shown under 1974-1975 as $3,584,000? 


Mr. Singer: That’s exactly it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: And it’s an excellent 
question. I hope there’s an answer. 


Mr. Singer: You hope it has been an- 
sweredP 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I hope there is one. | 


Mr. Singer: I do, too. That is what I am 
looking for. 


Mr. Crosbie: In preparing this information, | 
we did not determine the format of the 
estimates book. We were asked to provide 
certain information on costs. The effort, as | 
Mr. Campbell has indicated, was to list in | 
the 1975-1976 estimates those items of ex- 
pense that occur in the ministry administra- 
tion programme. Since there has been a 
change, the same group of expenses were 
not shown when the 1974-1975 estimates 
were prepared; therefore, the $1.8 million 
that is shown in last year’s estimates is not 
comparable to the 1974-1975 estimates that 
total $3.5 million. If the committee wishes to 
see it—we don’t have it here today—we could 
produce documents showing the various 
costs, where they came from and how they 
arrived in the ministry vote. 


Mr. Singer: The implications of this are 
far more serious than that. The word “esti- 
mates” is used and the estimates that were 
passed by the House for the fiscal year 1974- 
1975 were $1,808,000. Surely we could ex- 
pect to respect the integrity of the depart- 
ment when they bring back a column that 
shows estimates 1974-1975 as being the same 
as it was the year before. If the actual ex- 
penditures were greater, then you should 
explain it. But the word “estimates” is there 
twice and one should be entitled to believe 
that estimates means estimates, that they 
carry through. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think that the matter 
is not what the hon. member is trying to | 
imply it may be, that there’s an effort to mis- 
lead. That is not correct. What has been 
done here is that there has been a movement 
of moneys from other votes in this book last 
year that were taken out of other areas of 
the ministry operation and became actual 
costs into the ministry for 1974-1975. It was 
not intended to mislead. In fact, it was in- 
tended to give that very information, so that 
you can recognize that there was this amount 
of money in the ministry administration pro- 
gramme in 1974-1975, as a result of a re- 
structuring within the ministry itself, that 
moved certain activities that are in other 
parts of this whole estimate procedure, and 
moved over into that and were so done 
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through 1974-1975. There will be comparable 
reductions in other votes within the con- 
tinuing of the estimates. 


[11:30] 


Mr. Singer: That may have been the me- 
chanical way in which the ministry was run, 
but I suggest that when you put documents 
forward to members of the Legislature and 
to the public, and you have certain headings 
on them and they purport to refer back to 
documents that have an earlier history, that 
you have a duty to be meticulously accurate. 
If you reorganized your head office then you 
had a duty to put in explanatory notes, and 
not purport, as we see this thing, to have a 
different figure in your estimates than came 
before the House a year before. 


Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to comment on this. 
I am somewhat responsible, in terms of 
pressing the minister and his staff, for the 
fact that we have these blue books at all. 
And Mr. Singer, of course, is aware of the 
inadequate information which has been tra- 
ditionally provided to estimates committees. 
Normally, we sit here with the estimates and 
nothing else, and the ministry sits there with 
the kind of book that the minister has got on 
his table. The disparity is about 1,000 to one, 
and now we have reduced this disparity so 
that maybe the minister has got two or three 
or four times the information we have. In 
getting this far, I would just like to point out 
that the ministry did do its best to get the 
information out on about a week’s notice—to 
produce what amounted to an expurgated 
version of the minister’s briefing book. 


Mr. Singer: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: If I can go on with my point 
of order, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
if we turn around in this committee and 
attack the ministry for information which we 
find difficult to understand and which we 
may feel to be misleading, that they will 
simply say: “What is the problem? What is 
it worth? We'll simply clam up next time 
they ask and we won't give them anything 
at all.” 


I think that the questions the member is 
putting are quite reasonable, but surely over 
the weekend a reconciliation for that par- 
ticular problem could be provided. I am per- 
sonally satisfied that if there is a disparity, 
and there does appear to be one, that it has 
been brought to light as a result of having 
this information— 


Mr. Singer: Quite wrong. 


Mr. Cassidy: —and the explanation can be 
provided members. 


Mr. Singer: No, could I just— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: On the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Singer: I want to speak to the point 
of order, too, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
Singer. 


My apologies, Mr. 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Cassidy is quite wrong in 
suggesting that the information comes out of 
the blue book. The information comes out of 
a comparison of our records of the estimates 
books of 1975-1976 and 1974-1975, and have 
nothing to do with any of the pages in the 
blue book. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s correct. 


Mr. Hall: They were done, Mr. Minister, 
by the research department over two weeks 
ago. We only received the blue book Wed- 
nesday night. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. Mr. Chairman, that 
is exactly the point I wanted to make. Mr. 
Cassidy is making a big deal out of some- 
thing that is not a big deal as far as getting 
the information goes. He asked for it and 
he has got what he asked for—probably not 
entirely what he asked for. He never will get 
entirely what he asks for, no matter where 
he goes. 


Mr, Angus: Until he becomes the Minister 
of Housing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Angus: Until he becomes the Minister 
of Housing. I apologize for the interjection, 
sir. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: May I offer to you this 
small suggestion: That the delightful beard 
you have will be a beautiful white when that 
happens. Okay? 


Mr. Angus: Touchy. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The papers that you 
have before you, Mr. Singer, quite rightly, 
are papers that are made public. They are 
public documents—the one of last year’s esti- 
mates that was produced by Mr. Hall and 
this one. There is nothing secretive about 
this; you would have had it anyway. And you 
would have had this document all along, plus 
the one that Mr. Hall produced a few mo- 
ments ago, whether you had this book or any 
other. The fact that you have got that book 
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doesn’t have any part to play in this at all. 
I am glad you are making use of what was 
in the book, as little use as it apparently 
seems to be to you, now that you've got it. 


Mr. Singer: I haven’t got the explanation 
yet. What right or what authority did you 
have to put out in your 1975-1976 estimates 
something which purported to be in 1974- 
1975 estimates, but which, in fact, were not? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Singer, my deputy 
advises me that the estimates were prepared 
in the way that they were directed to do so 
by Management Board as a format. I recog- 
nize what your concern is. I would like to 
suggest to you that we will be able to bring 
explanatory information for you. This doesn’t 
correct this document but at least we’d be 
able, I think, to satisfy you as to what has 
happened. 


Mr. Singer: All right. Does the minister 
accept the principle that when you bring 
forward estimates for the current year, as 
you're doing now, they have to be accurate? 
If you have a column which talks about esti- 
mates in 1974-1975, it should be the same as 
1974-1975 was a year ago. If you don’t do 
that, there is somebody’s intention to give us 
misleading information. 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Chairman, just com- 
menting on that: In the past there has 
also been the criticism that when the esti- 
mates are prepared using the figures from the 
previous estimate paper you are not com- 
paring the same set of costs. As is quite 
apparent here, the $5 million figure is not at 
all comparable, in the items which are in- 
cluded, to the $1.8 million. 


I believe the change was an effort to en- 
sure that when the members look at the costs 
which are increased or decreased in the cur- 
rent estimates, they are talking about the 
same set of costs dealt with in the previous 
years estimates. They have been reorgan- 
ized, because of changes in the ministry, to 
group together comparable sets of costs. It is 
true that in that process of trying to create 
that comparability you have distorted the 
figures which relate back to last year’s printed 
estimates. I guess it’s a trade-off; which is 
more useful to the members—having exactly 
comparable units or having a consistent set 
of figures between what was printed last 
year and what was printed this year? 


Mr. Singer: No, it’s a lack of credibility. I 
can accept the fact that both the deputy 
minister and the minister are new to this 
department and perhaps inherited something 
over which they had no control. 


Here we have a main office item and 
there’s no corresponding transfer from any 
other section of the ministry that I’ve been 
able to ascertain. What is put before us are 
figures which are, in fact, incorrect or, if you 
want me to be a little more positive, untrue. 
There are untrue figures put here apparently 
as true figures and they’re not. 


If the deputy wants to say he wasn’t there 
and he just doesn’t know who did that—I 
have great respect for the deputy and for the 
minister and for the staff but I just don’t like 
getting false information. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I thank the hon. mem- 
ber for his kindness. Perhaps the deputy and 
I would like very much to be able to say, 
if we could, “That’s right. This is what 
happened; it’s because we are so new.” That 
isn’t a fact. 


The truth of the matter is this is the 
format used by all ministries. I think per- 
haps if you looked at other estimates you’d 
find the same thing. 


Mr. Singer: I’m not talking about format. 
I am talking about figures. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m talking about figures 
as well. 


Mr. Singer: Are you suggesting to me, 
when we get a column a year after the 
fact, which says estimates for another year, 
that these are changed arbitrarily without any 
explanatory notes? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I’m suggesting to 
you that if you look at other estimates of 
other ministries you will find, perhaps, the 
same sort of difference in figures because it’s 
a format which is being followed and has 
been followed. I suggest to you that’s the 
case— 


Mr. Singer: There are supplementaries 
which come in with explanations; there are 
additions and so on. But surely you have no 
right to change established figures which are 
part of the records? That’s what I’m talking 
about. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, on this subject, to 
take it another year ahead, will the item of 
$5,151,000 be shown a year from now, when 
youre talking about a budget of maybe $8 
million, as $6.8 million without any explana- 
tion of the difference? 


Mr. Singer: Or $10.3 million? 


Mr. Hall: Where is the continuity between 
the figures? This is what we’re concerned 
about. 
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Mr. S. Campbell: If we’re talking about 
exactly the same items in 1976-1977 as we 
talked about in this year, 1975-1976, then 
the figure would be $5,151,000 compared to 
whatever the item is next year. 


Mr. Hall: Isn’t there an obligation to chase 
the dollar around in its accountability? Isn’t 
this what the reconciliation statement pre- 
tends to do? 


Mr. S. Campbell: I guess the size of the 
format doesn’t lend itself to getting that 
amount of detail in there. We could provide 
the detail from what is here to what is there, 
presumably. 


Mr. Singer : Let me try it in another way. 
The first figure I am concerned about is the 
main office figure. Has the main office 
changed? 


Mr. S. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr. Singer: Has the concept of the main 
office—sure, the programmes change. Surely, 
the main office is the same? You estimated 
$650,000 in 1974-1975 for the main office; 
that was your estimate. Your estimate didn’t 
change to $1.5 million. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I think 
in order not to prolong what can develop 
into an exchange back and forth I would like 
to say this to the committee. I think Mr. 
Singer is technically right; there is no ques- 
tion about that. I would like to suggest that 
we will attempt to bring you explanatory 
notes as to what has occurred in this par- 
ticular case. At the same time I recognize 
what you have said and I suggest to you that 
we recognize you certainly are technically 
right on this point, and hope that it can be 
properly changed and adjusted to reflect what 
you feel should be more accurate figures. 
I concede that point to you without any 
question. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, can I have my old 
item back then from the ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Sorry, I didn’t have it. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cassidy. 


Mr. Cassidy: Could I yield to Mr. Wildman, 
who wants to raise a number of points but 
has to leave at 12:30 p.m. to catch a plane? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman. 


Mr. Wildman: Thank you. Under the first 
vote I would like to raise a particular prob- 
lem which the minister knows is of particular 
interest to me and my riding; that is, the 
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problem of mobile home buyers and tenants 
as one type of housing. 


As we know, the new legislation on rents 
is going to include mobile home owners. The 
changes to the Landlord and Tenant Act are 
finally going to bring mobile home owners 
into the purview of that Act, and tenants in 
mobile home parks will have the same rights 
as other tenants. 

The reason this is important in my riding 
is the tremendous concentration of this type 
of housing in Algoma for a number of 
reasons, partly because of the failure of the 
government to provide nearly the number of 
houses that its own studies show are neces- 
sary. As a result, the cost of single-family 
housing has risen sharply, as has been men- 
tioned by both the leadoff speakers, and put 
single-family housing out of the reach of 
a large number of people in the low- and 
even moderate-income scales. 


One other reason for mobile homes, of 
course, and for the problem in Algoma par- 
ticularly, is the restrictive housing regula- 
tions of municipalities which make it very 
difficult for people to locate mobile homes 
in many zones and even make it almost im- 
possible for mobile home parks to be devel- 
oped in many areas. Also in the north, be- 
cause of the shortage of apartment vacancies 
in many places, mobile homes have become 
a major alternative for higher-priced housing. 


There are a number of problems in these 
parks, and I think a lot of them are at least 
partially the reason for my election to this 
House. I think it is significant that the new 
Minister of Housing is from Sault St. Marie, 
which is surrounded by Algoma riding; per- 
haps that is one of the main reasons the Min- 
istry of Housing has become involved in the 
problems of mobile homes—although, of 
course, it began earlier with the former min- 
ister's policy statement last spring or in the 
summer—and it’s probably the reason for this 
change. 

I'm not certain, however, that this ministry 
has yet reached a point where it has decided 
what its policy should be regarding whether 
the ownership of mobile homes should be en- 
couraged. The ministry has said that mobile 
homes are an alternative to high-priced hous- 
ing and that it is looking at them as a viable 
alternative. But in order to make them a 
viable alternative, there are a number of 
changes that are going to have to be brought 
in by the government in regulating mobile 
home parks. A number of changes already 
have been suggested in the legislation, but I 
would suggest that they do not quite go far 
enough. 
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I'll give you a little bit of background in- 
formation. I know a little bit about some of 
the problems in the mobile home parks in 
Algoma. 

Take for example Wawa, which is in the 
northern part of the riding. There is almost 
a zero vacancy rate in rental accommodation 
in the town. As a result, rents have risen 
drastically on a number of occasions. In one 
example the rent has gone up 50 per cent 
since the election. The new legislation of 
course will affect that. In other cases many 
single-family dwellings in the town have been 
converted into apartments, renting space in 
attics and in basements. As a result, many 
people have moved into mobile home parks. 


There are two parks in that area. One is 
within the confines of the town and the other 
is outside of the town in another part of the 
township. The problem with them is that, 
because of a lack of provincial policy up 
until this time and also a feeling by muni- 
cipalities that they didn’t really want mobile 
home parks and so they tried to discourage 
them, a lot of things have developed which 
are very bad. For instance, the one inside 
Wawa was built for far fewer units than are 
there, for smaller type units and older type 
units of mobile homes. Right now they are 
all crowded together, almost touching each 
other. Problems with water pollution andi so 
on have been seen in the past as a result. 
There just aren’t adequate facilities, and in 
some cases it might be considered unhealthy 
and even dangerous. 


Neither the policies of the municipality nor 
the government in the past have prevented 
this from happening. The situation is even 
more serious in an area which the minister 
is familiar with, the area north of Sault St. 
Marie. It is an area of unorganized munici- 
palities and the control of development has 
fallen to the Ministry of Natural Resources 
under a_ restricted area order under the 
Public Lands Act. As a result, the Ministry 
of Natural Resources has been saddled with 
administration problems which I think the 
minister will agree with me, it is not really 
well equipped to handle. 


[11:45] 


The fact that it was a restricted area of 
development, you would think, would have 
stopped some of the mobile home develop- 
ment and the ministry did lay charges against 
people who developed illegal parks. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it wasn’t very effective 
in preventing this and a number of overnight 
trailer camps were converted—sometimes il- 
legally—into mobile home parks. The reason 
this took place was largely due to the fact 
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that there was a severe shortage of housing 
that people can afford in Sault Ste. Marie 
and also because the city has such restrictive 
zoning policies that it was almost impossible 
for anyone to develop a mobile park eco- 
nomically within the city. As a result, a large 
number of people moved into parks north of 
the Soo and a number of problems have 
occurred. I don’t think I have to enumerate 
them all; the minister knows a number of 
them. 


I would like to talk particularly about one 
problem. Because the people felt that they 
were forced to move into parks, they felt 
they were in a very vulnerable position. If 
they bucked the landlord, because they 
weren't at that time under the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, they were subject to arbitrary 
rules and even summary eviction. I know of 
one case where a tenant in a mobile home 
park complained and began to organize a 
tenants’ association. He went away on a holi- 
day and when he came back he found that 
his mobile home had ‘been yanked off its 
foundation and was sitting near the gate. I 
am glad that both your ministry and that of 
the Attorney General (Mr. McMurtry) are 
approaching this problem with the new legis- 
lation you are introducing. 

Other problems were exorbitant entrance 
fees and threatened exorbitant exit fees. 
There are other cases where a person buying 
a mobile home had to locate in the mobile 
home park owned by the man ‘the had bought 
it from. If he wanted to sell and move, say he 
had to move on, then he was almost forced 
to sell back to the person who owned the 
mobile home park and from whom he bought 
the original mobile home, because he was 
told that if he didn’t sell to that person then 
when he had a sale the person who bought 
it second hand would have to locate his 
mobile home somewhere else. Since there 


were no other vacancies, that meant he had _| 


to sell it back and the end result was he sold 
it back at a very low price and usually at a 
loss, even taking into account that mobile 
homes probably depreciate in value as they 
get older. 

Another problem is there is no control of 
lot sizes. In the legislation brought in, the 
bills don’t address themselves to that; there 
is no new legislation which suggests mini- 
mum lot sizes. Without that we have a ter- 
tible problem, as I mentioned, in the Wawa 
case. It’s more serious in a park where you 
have crowding, which overtaxes the facilities. 
It brings about water pollution. Lot sizes 
should be determined and regulated in rela- 
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tion to soil conditions and so forth to avoid 
the possibilities of water pollution. 


Mr, Singer: Can’t the municipality do that 
under the Planning Act? 


Mr. Wildman: The problem I’m dealing 
with is in an unorganized municipality. 
There is no municipality. This is under the 
control of the government, through Natural 
Resources. It’s supposedly restricted develop- 
ment but the people had nowhere to go, so 
they were stuck. They had to move into 
these areas. 


Mr. Singer: I’m not familiar with this at 
all. Can Natural Resources not use the facil- 
ity of the Planning Act? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, and they did lay 
charges against illegal development. 


Mr. Singer: And govern lot sizes and sani- 
tary facilities and so forth? 


Mr. Wildman: That’s really my question. 
That’s what I am asking. That is one thing 
which I would like to see. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I think 
I should interject. I think there is a misun- 
derstanding on this. I’m almost certain that 
the Ministry of Natural Resources’ only meth- 
od of control is through the Public Lands 
Act, 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: The Planning Act really 
doesn’t apply in the unorganized territory. 


Mr. Wildman: They would refer to a plan 
if there was an official plan, but they have 
to go through the Public Lands Act. That’s 
how they would have to administer it. 


Mr. Singer: Does it give that kind of con- 
trolP This is not something we do within 
Metro. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The Public Lands Act? 
Mr. Singer: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, the Public Lands 
Act covers total control of the use of the 
land. 


My. Singer: And size of lots and sewage 
facilities and that kind of thing? 


Hon. Mr, Rhodes: Yes. 
Mr. Wildman: They could. We’re getting 


a little bit away from what I wanted to deal 
with here, but the problem is that the fines 


that were imposed were low enough that 
the developer treated it as just— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: A licence fee. 
Mr. Wildman: —an extra licence fee. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Without breaking your 
train of thought, Bud, the problem with the 
Public Lands Act—and I think you could 
probably see the same problem in section 32 
of the Planning Act that is applied in some 
parts of Algoma as well, and other areas—is 
that there is a penalty clause. In essence, as 
Mrs. Campbell has said, it turns out to be a 
licence to break the \Act— 


Mr. Wildman: Right, if someone is going 
to flout the law. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —and there is no further 
clout behind it, such as going in and remov- 
ing the undesirable development. It just isn’t 
there. So the individual goes to court and 
pays a one-time fine and that’s a licence to, 
in fact, break the law. 


Mr. Wildman: There are other possibilities, 
of course. The Ministry of Natural Resources 
refers to the Ministry of Environment in deal- 
ing with problems of water pollution and so 
forth and the Ministry of the Environment— 
I have a letter here which I won't go into, 
which deals with bacterial pollution and 
nitrate pollution in the area—has put a warn- 
ing out on water telling people to boil water 
and the ministry can order the installation of 
filtration plants and so forth. 


The Ministry of the Environment could 
close the park but that’s how it relates to the 
Ministry of Housing. The problem is, if you 
close the park and there is nowhere for the 
person to move his mobile home to, or there 
is no other alternative low-cost housing or 
rental accommodation available, what do you 
do? In other words, youre turning people 
out on the street. This is all related to the 
problem that we're addressing ourselves to 
here in the first vote, the fact that the min- 
istry has not provided low-cost housing to 
people who need it, in the numbers that are 
required. 

The new legislation that is being talked 
about, the changes in the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, certainly will get away from the 
problems of arbitrary rent increases, evictions 
and so on, but it does not really address 
itself to questions of regulation of mobile 
home parks, etc. That is something I would 
like the ministry to consider. 

One thing I think we should consider is 


that mobile home parks should not be an 
adjunct to a retail sales operation for mobile 
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homes. It’s a very unhealthy situation where 
a company which is selling mobile homes 
runs a mobile home park simply because they 
have to give the person somewhere to locate 
his home after he buys it. Most of them are 
not really interested in operating the park; 
it’s just somewhere to locate. Their main 
interest and where they make most of their 
money is in the sales—and there’s nothing 
wrong with that. 


I would like the ministry to consider the 
possibility of funds for municipalities to 
establish municipally-owned and_ operated 
mobile home parks within the confines of the 
municipalities, setting regulations regarding 
things like lot sizes, and so on, in areas 
where you have unorganized municipalities. 
In those cases you would have to have the 
government owning and operating the park. 


There should be regulations governing 
water and sewer services, road maintenance, 
street lighting, garbage collection, play- 
ground facilities, and especially minimum lot 
sizes, and so on. That is what I would like 
the minister to address himself to, if he 
could take a few moments to do that. 


Will there be funds from the ministry for 
municipally-owned and operated mobile 
home parks? Can the ministry use its good 
offices to try and persuade municipalities not 
to set such stringent regulations, which will 
make mobile home parks uneconomical and 
thus undesirable—from their point of view— 
but at least set minimum regulations which 
will make them a decent place to live for 
people who really need to have that alterna- 
tive because of the high cost of other types 
ot housing? That is just the short presenta- 
tion I wanted to make before I had to leave. 
Thank-you. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make some comments on some of the 
remarks made by the hon. member, and tell 
him that I am quite well aware of some of 
these problems and, hopefully, something 
can be done to clear them up. One of the 
problems we have as far as municipalities 
with trailer parks go—and I often think that 
it would be better for all of us perhaps if we 
could spend a little more time in municipal 
offices before we come down here and face 
some of these problems—I am not being criti- 
cal of those who haven’t—because you get to 
see— 


Mr. Wildman: Excuse me, Mr. Minister, I 
think it would also be very useful if some of 
the people—and I know it’s happening now, 
so it’s not a criticism of the Ministry of Hous- 
ing—if some of the legislators were also to 
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spend some time in some of the mobile home 
parks. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right, I couldn’t agree 
more. 


Mr. Wildman: Really unbelievable condi- 
tions. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am quite aware of 
those conditions, but the other thing that you 
must remember— 


Mr. Cassidy: These problems fester, and 
there is never a word from the provincial 
government. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Could I respond to your 
colleague now? 


Mr. Cassidy: By all means. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You had an hour or two 
yesterday and we listened attentively. One of 
the problems in municipalities—-and I have 
lived with these situations—-when attempting 
to develop an area for a mobile home park, 
you immediately run into local opposition to 
the development of that park. 


I am sure that there are many in the Legis- 
lature who have had the experience of a 
municipality which decided a mobile home 
park might be a good idea. Somebody who 
had adequate land that looked like the ideal 
spot to develop a mobile home park would 
come to council. He would come in with 
reasonably good plans to develop it and make 
it into a rather attractive facility, only to 
have a great deal of local opposition develop. 
Large groups would appear before the 
municipal council opposing the rezoning ap- 
plications and raising a ruckus. The munic- 
ipal councillors, who are subject to the same 
political pressures as you and I, then just 
say: “Well, let’s not create ourselves any 
problems and they won’t happen.” 


[12:00] 


Again, what you are suggesting is what 
has been suggested here in other discussions, 
that the province should step in and, in 
essence, overrule the local politicians who 
have said, “No, we are not going to have 
that in our community.” I’m not sure whether 
I for one or whether people collectively are 
prepared to do that at this stage. I recognize 
that there are some weaknesses certainly in 
the legislation on the books now—there is no 
question about it, There is legislation which 
should be but is not on the books now. 

One of the things which is going to happen 
is that the Planning Act will be amended to 
provide for the concept of residential de- 
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velopment involving land rental which would 
cover that particular area, The local planning 
branch which before was in TEIGA has now 
come over to the Ministry of Housing and it 
takes care of these areas. We'll be preparing 
guidelines for park planning and design so 
we can assist municipalities in evaluating 
mobile home project proposals, to make sure 
they will be reasonably acceptable. 


The Attorney General has already amended 
the Landlord and Tenant Act. There are sev- 
eral sections in the Act—and I won’t go into 
them—which, as you are probably aware, do 
meet some of those problems. 


Mr. Wildman: Right, I commend those 
things. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In particular, there is 
the one of maintenance within the mobile 
home park. There is even one section which 
touches on the question of charges. 


Mr. Wildman: Entering and entrance fees. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. Hopefully those 
problems can be overcome, The Ministry of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations is go- 
ing to incorporate mobile home standards 
into the Ontario Building Code and the same 
ministry will be incorporating warranty pro- 
tection for mobile home owners in all rele- 
vant legislation. 

Now we come back to another problem. 
We go right back—and I’m not sure whose 
responsibility this is or where it lies—to the 
development of an adequate mobile home. I 
think you would agree on that. You men- 
tioned the Heyden trailer park and some of 
the problems with the units themselves, such 
as frost forming on the inside of the units 
in the wintertime. 


Mr. Wildman: Some of them are Ameri- 
can-produced and are not really— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If they catch fire the 
blasted things go up and you have to be 
quick to get out of them. They go up and 
in 10 or 15 minutes the whole thing is gone. 
The standard of the mobile home unit itself 
has to be looked at. 

I think our retail sales tax approach to 
mobile homes is not right. That has to be 
changed. 


Mr. Wildman: There are a number of other 
areas we could have gone into, like educa- 
tion tax and so on, but they don’t necessarily 
come under your jurisdiction. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They do, in a sense, 
affect what we're trying to do, you see. We 


can develop the programmes and say this is 
what we can do for mobile homes, but un- 
less these other related standards are changed 
and altered it isn’t going to help the situa- 
tion. Part of it is to provide better housing. 

The government is committed to the 
recognition of a mobile home as a legitimate 
alternative form of housing. We're going to 
continue in our efforts to get equitable treat- 
ment of the situations involving land rental 
so that people can go into mobile homes. 

If we can come to a specific thing in what 
you mentioned in your comments about your 
own riding, there are two or three problems. 
The enforcement situation in the unorganized 
territories is extremely difficult because the 
Act doesn’t have the sort of penalty clauses 
in it. We get into some funny situations 
when people go out and break the law. To 
many people, not allowing someone to park 
a mobile home or to build some sort of liv- 
ing facility where that person wants to build 
it, is almost like beating your mother in 
front of the post office at high noon. People 
just don’t buy that. They think that’s a ter- 
rible thing you're doing. 

Ill give you an example. In Timmins not 
too long ago a man built a home contrary to 
the building bylaws of the community and all 
the various things and it got from page 
headlines. This man was out in front of his 
house defending his homestead and he had 
everybody in that town on his side. Yet, 
basically, he had violated the building by- 
laws and the development bylaws of the 
community. Yet, when the community tried 
to enforce them, they were faced with a 
great deal of opposition from the people in 
the community and he got a great deal of 
sympathy from the media and what have 
you. 


Those enforcement things are difficult and 
I’ve been through some of those in the area 
you represent. I can assure you that you'll 
go through them as well. I appreciate your 
position on this but I can assure you that 
before too long, you will be coming back 
and asking that certain regulations be sought. 
I hope you don’t. 


Mr. Wildman: No, let me put it this way. 
There are two things you have said. One of 
the reasons there has been a feeling that 
there shouldn’t be restrictions on the develop- 
ment of mobile home parks in that area is 
simply because of the tremendous lack of 
housing and the need for housing at a par- 
ticular price. Certainly, you’re right; people 
want to build houses or people want to move 
into mobile homes. They want to establish 
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mobile homes. The reason they want to is 
because they have to. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let not try to convey 
the impression that all people who live in 
mobile homes are necessarily— 


Mr. Wildman: No, not all of them are 
ones— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —not capable of paying 
an adequate rental or an adequate amount 
of money. 


Mr. Wildman: Many of them don’t want 
to be in those parks. They wouldn’t mind 
having a mobile home in another area, but 
the point is that many of them are stuck in 
the park. I don’t think you will find anyone 
in that particular park, Heyden Park City, 
who wants to be there. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would hope not. 
Mr. Wildman: I would hope not too. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The other point that I 
want to make to you, though, is that you 
make it sound as if—and in some cases it is 
correct—people have gone into these mobile 
homes because they are financially not ca- 
pable of getting into something else or it is 
not available to them at a price they can 
afford. That is true in some cases, but it is 
not true in all cases. 


Mr. Wildman: No, I will grant you that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There are many mobile 
home parks in this Province of Ontario, and 
I have seen one that is a delight to look at; 
it is a beautiful park, but it costs about 
$38,000 to get the unit and all of the 
amenities that go with it. I have talked to 
the people who are there and they are 
quite happy. They think that is a fair and 
equitable price for the unit they are getting, 
for the service they are getting and for the 
things that are happening in that park—and 
it is a beautiful park. 


Others, who have gone into those areas 
north of a place like Sault Ste. Marie, have 
gone out for one reason. Some of them have 
sold the homes they had bought some years 
back, as Mr. Cassidy referred to earlier, and 
were paying perhaps only 10, 15 or 20 per 
cent of their income by today’s standards for 
their accommodation. They sold their homes, 
took their capital gain, bought themselves 
a mobile home and moved out for one 
reason; they said, “Gee, you don’t pay taxes 
of any amount out here. I can live out here 
very cheaply and commute back and forth 
to work at a reasonable price.” 


Mr. Wildman: That’s true of many elderly 
people in the area, but the point is that 
because the area was under order as a 
restricted development area, many of these 
people—and I know of cases which I can give 
you—sold their homes and bought land out 
in that area unaware of that fact. When they 
wanted to establish mobile homes on that 
land, they found they couldn’t do it and 
ended up stuck in a mobile home park under 
conditions which are terrible. But I didn’t 
want to bring that in because that is not 
necessarily under your purview; it comes un- 
der the Ministry of Natural Resources. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think a lot of these 
things will be changed by some of the new 
amendments that will be coming in. I am 
hoping that the standards— 


Mr. B. Newman: In this session? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I wouldn’t want to say 
in this session, but I would think that they 
can be in before too long. They have to be 
put together, developed and brought in; 
and I am sure everyone wants to go home 
for Christmas— 


Mr. Wildman: I think it is unfortunate that 
it took until last spring for the ministry to 
come to the conclusion that mobile homes 
were a viable alternative and to start looking 
at a policy to control the development of 
parks and so on. I welcome the fact, Mr. 
Minister, that you are now in a position of 
being able to make decisions on that, and 
I look forward to the kind of changes that 
you were talking about. Certainly, as I said 
in my remarks, I wouldn’t want restrictions 
to be so tight as to make it uneconomical to 
get into a mobile home, but at the same time 
they cannot develop without restriction and 
without regulation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: And basic services. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right—and required 


services. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: One of the other things 
I just want to comment on is your mention 
about the acquisition of land for the develop- 
ment of these parks. We are under the im- 
pression in this ministry—and I hope to discuss 
this with Mr. Danson—that there are funds 
available through CMHC for the acquisition 
of land to develop mobile home parks. That’s 
our impression, but we want to discuss it with 
the federal people and see if they interpret 
it in the same way we do; if they do, then 
this money would be available through 
CMHC for that purpose. 
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Mr. Wildman: Would you care to comment 
on what your attitude might be, in discussion 
with your cabinet colleagues, about my sug- 
gestion of possibly divorcing the sale of mo- 
bile homes from the ownership of mobile 
home parks? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I find that desirable. I 
think it should not be a requirement that 
you must buy a unit in order to get into a 
mobile home park. I think you are leasing 
the land—again, though, I would suggest 
that if a certain standard has been estab- 
lished within the park that someone might 
not be permitted to bring in— 


Mr. B. Newman: A piece of junk. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: A piece of junk, right— 
and destroy all the amenities. 


Mr. Wildman: That would be in regard to 
the regulations. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But as far as tying the 
unit to the land is concerned, I think we 
even separate them in the Landlord and 
Yenant Act and in the Residential Premises 
Rent Review Act; we separate the unit from 
the land for the purposes of both Acts. 


Mr. Wildman: One other question: Is your 
ministry, in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Environment, involved in investigating, or 
studying new developments in the area of 
waste disposal for domestic housing? 


My. Cassidy: A very good question. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think we are in 
our ministry. I think it is being done in the 
Ministry of the Environment, to develop 
other than the regular sewage systems that 
we now know of. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, using so much of our 
water for this. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. I think the Ministry 
of the Environment is working in these areas 
and is attempting to find a new type of sew- 
age disposal system. 


Mr. Wildman: In areas such as Sioux Look- 
out, in the north, in gravel type soils, con- 
centration of development results in possibili- 
ties of nitrate pollution and bacterial pollu- 
tion. I’ve mentioned the order I have from 
the Ministry of the Environment. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You and I know that we 
have at least two areas there where we are 
experiencing that problem. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, in connection with 
vote 801, I would like to understand some- 
thing about the communications and_ infor- 
mation services branch’s function, because I 
have some other questions to ask. 


Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, Mr. Hall. We're 
doing vote 801(1). 


Mrs. M. Campbell: No, excuse me, we're 
doing vote 801(2). 


Mr. Hall: It’s the item of the civil service 
complement increase costing $80,000. The 
explanation given to me here is, “expand the 
scope of new communications and information 
services branch.” Is that not a correct area 
to be discussing now? 


Mr. Chairman: if the committee so desires, 
we can take vote 801 and the three items 
all together if they wish to do that. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s acceptable to us, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. Go ahead, Mr. 
Hall. 


Mr. Hall: It stresses the increase of the 
three civil service staff at a cost of $80,400. 
Obviously it’s part of a section, under the 
general ministry administration, for com- 
munications and information services to the 
public, I suppose. Naturally, I have to assume 
that part of this communications anc in{for- 
mation services to the public includes data 
such as we heard on tape last night, or yes- 
terday afternoon. I don’t want to dwell on it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me. I think I 
should clarify that tape last night. That was 
not an ad produced by the Minister of Hous- 
ing, nor was it paid for by the Ministry of 
Housing, nor was it part of the advertising 
programme of the Ministry of Housing. It 
was a delightful jingle produced by the Min- 
istry of Revenue. 


Mr. Hall: That’s fine. That really doesn’t 


concern me. 


Mr. Cassidy: I'm sure they were working 
under your ministry’s instructions, weren't 
they? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh they probably were, 
but it was not ours, so you have to change 
the tag on that. 


Mr. Cassidy: When you paid them half a 
million dollars to administer the programme, 
wouldn’t that have covered that advertising 
programme? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We didn’t produce it. 


Mr. Hall: You mean you didn’t do the 
singing? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I could have sung in 
that second part. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, I agree. However, if the 
Ministry of Housing has as its first priority, 
to the exclusion of other concerns of govern- 
ment, the creation of more housing—and I 
assume that’s your dedicated responsibility 
and only that—in this area of communications 
and information services, it seems to me, 
it’s time for the Ministry of Housing to stress 
priorities in a way that possibly hasn’t been 
attempted as yet. If you’re going to get over 
the hurdle of housing shortages, you should 
proceed to have a team-selling approach and 
an explanatory approach to municipalities 
covering the adverse effects of housing short- 
ages. I think you should approach the other 
ministries to convince them that you have 
valid priorities which do affect the other 
ministries and the other aspects of govern- 
ment, 


[12:15] 


I realize that government is very large. 
I’ve come to realize it even more so in the 
last six weeks. If housing is such a priority 
—and it has to be considered a priority in my 
opinion, because I feel that housing itself 
has contributed very much to inflation in this 
province through an artificial rise in the price 
of resale homes, which has naturally affected 
the price of the other homes going on the 
market. It’s an artificial rise which really does 
not benefit everybody but benefits only cer- 
tain people. 

There are costs to a municipality in accept- 
ing new housing which they are afraid of. 
Is this study clear to each municipality; are 
they aware just how much money this does 
represent? Couldn’t a well-structured goy- 
ernment agency get down to the facts, find 
out what these obvious costs are and balance 
them off against the ‘hidden costs of shortages 
and delays and the hidden costs of inflation 
which hurt us all? 


It seems to me if we are going to recog- 
nize it as a priority, then new methods of 
explanation to your own ministry and to the 
public at large are necessary for the good 
of all of us. I suggest this be included in the 
area of major responsibility of the communi- 
cations and information services of the 
branch of the ministry which must, I assume, 
be charged with the responsibility of dis- 
pensing information on housing projects. It’s 
a comment I wanted to make, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Hall, I don’t think 
you will find any disagreement from me or 
from the deputy and others that there is 
probably required a massive public informa- 
tion programme, for lack of a better descrip- 
tion, to let people know. I’d be a bit sur- 
prised, but there are people who really don’t 
know about it. This seems to be a problem. 
Most of these are people who are already 
housed and feel they’re all right and it’s too 
bad about the other guy. As far as other 
ministries and the municipalities are con- 
cerned, that’s what a big part of the OHAP 
programme was about. 

Mr. Martin spends a great deal of his time 
going to other ministries attempting to im- 
press upon them the need to assess their 
priorities in an effort to have their priorities 
not suddenly causing us problems in our 
ministry in trying to develop housing. It is 
the same with municipalities. We hope we 
can convince them that we want to co-oper- 
ate with them. There’s a need for that rela- 
tionship between the province and the munic- 
ipalities for the development of housing in 
the various communities. 


I'm not suggesting to you that what we 
have done has been totally adequate. It may 
need an expansion; it may need to be step- 
ped-up and more strength put in that area. 
But it has not been totally forgotten. We 
do attempt to live very realistically in a world 
where others have other priorities. If we 
can convince the public at large that the 
question of housing at a reasonable price and 
at a greater volume of construction should be 
a major priority, then I think all our jobs 
would be a lot easier 


Mr. Hall: You won’t do it just by words 
and you won't do it with periodic statements. 
I'm suggesting that if this is a high priority 
—and I think it’s a very high priority in the 
whole inflationary circumstance we face— 
then it should be number one. 


It should spread not only to communica- 
tions in a general sense but to the develop- 
ment of very specific information which you 
can live with, which you can defend and 
which you can sell; not only to the public 
but also to your other ministries which are 
vying with their responsibilities; and to these 
municipalities which don’t have the expertise 
you have and only have vague fears about a 
lot of things. Done well it would come well 
respected, I would think, and possibly might 
be a move in a better direction than we 
have been able to take so far, as this rela- 
tively young ministry is concerned. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In his comments, Mr. 
Wildman—he’s left now—mentioned one area 
where a question of priority comes into play. In 
an area where you could conceivably build 
houses, the Ministry of the Environment may 
say the priority here is to make sure that you 
are not going to cause a problem with the 
water supply, especially if you are in an 
area where the water supply is not a munic- 
ipal water supply, and that you make sure 
you are not going to get nitrates into the 
water. So Environment will place a high 
priority on what has to be done in a par- 
ticular area, which—as you well know, as a 
person who has been in the small building 
business—can certainly add to your cost. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Food, of 
course, places a very high priority on the 
preservation of agricultural land, as we all 
do. Therefore, for example, I think in the 
area of St. Catharines, the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Food (Mr. W. Newman) has said 
there can be no more development outside 
of St. Catharines in one particular area be- 
cause it goes into the fruit lands. So that’s 
a high priority, and again I think rightly so. 

What you are saying has a lot of validity. 
We do have this interchange, and interminis- 
try discussions going on at various levels 
within the ministry attempting to arrive at 
these priorities. Hopefully, our priorities can 
be high when considerations are made. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to pursue two or three 
questions which came up during the course of 
the leadoff and maybe the minister can talk 
about them. 


I think an important question in the dis- 
cussions that have been raised here is how 
the province interacts with municipalities 
when municipalities are trying to exclude 
low-income housing, have not growth policies 
and that kind of thing. I am aware, as the 
minister is aware, that when it comes to the 
region of Durham, or sections of Peel county 
or Halton county, for example, they are 
facing enormous problems which are due to 
the expansion of the Toronto-centred region 
generally, and the development of the land 
which happens all to be concentrated in their 
area. About the only municipality that has 
been willing to say “Let’s go” in this region, 
and has accepted cheerfully that it is a 
growth zone which will have exceptional 
growth, has been the area of Brampton where 
so many units have been located under 
OHAP. 


In his discussion of mobile homes with 
the member for Algoma (Mr. Wildman), the 


minister is saying: “What do you do with 
them if a municipality won’t play a part and 
doesn’t want to get into low-income hous- 
ing?” Maybe I can refer this to the munici- 
pal housing policy statements which are now 
being devised, but I would like to know, in 
working with the municipalities are you trying 
to bring to their attention the needs for low- 
and moderate-income housing that you can 
discern in that particular municipality so 
that they don’t wind up saying: “Well, we 
are going to build this many units a year and 
only 10 or 15 per cent will be for the bottom 
half of the income range.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I think I can say 
that we are, and at the same time, from my 
own experience of discussing these subjects 
with municipalities, they have many legiti- 
mate arguments they put forth that are very 
diffcult to deal with. They will tell you—as 
I am sure they have told you in their discus- 
sions and going back to your own municipal 
experience—that people moving into houses 
and the development of large subdivisions 
in their communities, whether they are low, 
moderate or high income or high priced, 
doesn’t add very much to their tax revenues. 

I have heard all of the excuses over and 
over and over again: “Well, if we put a sub- 
division in with 200 houses and you multiply 
that by two children each, you now have 
400 children. You now need a new school. 
You need a new park. You have got to have 
a bus system. You have got to service all 
those properties.” They face a very real prob- 
lem of meeting those financial burdens, and 
that’s one of the excuses or one of the 
reasons they use. 

When you go into the development of 
mobile home parks, they will tell you again 
that this is not a desirable development, that 
you can make better use of the land, and 
that the densities are too high. We had some 
exchange on that before, about the densities 
that are permitted. In many communities, 
people—not necessarily the politicians who are 
sitting around in their particular council 
chambers; in some cases it is they but in 
many cases it’s a question of the people who 
have elected those people to those offices— 
those people say to them: “We do not want 
and will not accept in our area that type of 
development.” 


We run into it time and time again. I 
don’t think anyone who has been in municipal 
life hasn’t listened to those arguments. They 
are very persuasive in many cases. You never 
listened to them, Margaret, when you were 
on Toronto city council? You never listened 
to those arguments? 
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Mrs. M. Campbell: Not in Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sure Mike has in 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Cassidy: What are you going to do 
about itP On the one hand, quite apart from 
the attitude your government has had in the 
past toward economic growth—being pretty 
uncritical about it and believing in growth 
for growth’s sake; that may be changing the 
minister right now—even if there was no 
migration from other provinces or from out- 
side Canada, we woud face a very large 
demographic growth which I don’t think 
would flatten out for another 15 or 20 years. 


The economic trends in the province, in 
addition, are that there will continue to be 
a large amount of internal migration within 
the province and you will get a lot of 
growth concentrated in particular areas. All 
of us, as voters, as electors and so on have 
contributed to that, have encouraged it or 
at least have condoned it. 


On the other hand, all of us are saying, 
when we put on another hat—ratepayer hat, 
municipal council hat or something like that 
—we don’t want it here. Or, if we do want 
it here, we only want it for people earning 
more than $20,000 a year. 


This is where the province enters in. 
Clearly, nobody in their imagination can see 
the federal government or the municipal gov- 
ernment introducing subsidies for middle and 
upper-middle income people which would 
have the effect of producing the kind of so- 
called desirable development and meeting or 
fillmg the gap between affordable develop- 
ment and what some municipalities might 
desire. The burden and the distribution of 
that burden is a very difficult problem. 


What are you going to do about it? Are 
you prepared to sit down and be tough with 
municipalities and say: “We understand how 
you feel but these are the constraints with 
which we all work. In this area of the prov- 
ince there has to be housing for this many 
peovle over this period of time and it isn’t 
fair that you only take 10 per cent of it when 
you have half the population of the region”? 


Fion. Mr. Rhodes: I must confess that at 
this stage, as far as I am concerned, J find 
it distasteful to come down with a strong 
provincial hand on the municipalities. They 
are independent corporations which are being 
operated by duly elected people who live in 
that community and who have been elected 
to represent the people. I find it something 
which I do not accept—to go in and put down 
the municipalities and say, “You don’t know 


how to run your community. You aren’t being 
responsible in your activities.” 


In essence, that is saying to the whole com- 
munity, the people who live in it as well as 
the municipal politicians, that they don’t know 
what they're doing. God knows, in my years 
of experience, limited as they are, one of the 
great criticisms mostly of the provincial 
government but in some cases the federal 
government, too, was, “Don’t come around 
here and tell us what to do.” 


We do it in many ways but they sure 
don’t like it. If we ever try to impose more 
on them, quite frankly, I hope you are the 
Minister of Housing if that ever happens. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have worried about that, as 
a matter of fact. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You want to worry about 
that. ll give you an example. Your colleague 
beside you, or his community, is I think a 
great example of where you had a sudden 
boom of industry and growth. Thunder Bay 
has one of the worst situations as far as 
housing is concerned; I know it and you 
know it. Yet the whole thing just went boom; 
the industry was suddenly there and there 
wasn't adequate housing and there weren’t 
adequate rental facilities or serviced land or 
anything to handle the number of people who 
suddenly came in on that. 


The alternative that I hear many times—and 
I don’t find it totally unacceptable—is to say, 
“Wait a minute, you can’t locate that indus- 
try here. It would be better if you located 
it down the road apiece in another com- 
munity where there is housing and available 
land, serviced or whatever it may be.” Bui 
you can’t force people to go there. 


There are communities, like Blind River 
in the riding of the member for Algoma (Mr. 
Wildman), where they're crying for industry 
and they've got land—they’ve got serviced 
land and they could put houses in—but you 
cant force people to go there. They say, 
“No, Pm not going to that community. I 
don’t want to live there.” 

I went through that in my own community 
for a long time until the people from To- 
ronto found out it was not a bad place. Now 
they’re up there. But it’s a very difficult thing 
to try. 

I think this is where we disagree very 
much philosophically. You have this desire 
to control the whole blasted province; to tell 
people where they can go; how they can go 
there; what they must do when they get 
there; and what they’re going to live in when 
they get there. Philosophically, I don’t accept 
that. I think people are free to do what they 
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want to do and where they want to do it, 
and as long as municipal councils are elected 
by the people in those communities, I for one 
will never ever come down hard on them. 
That may be a weakness in my character, I 
don’t know, but it’s there. 


[12:30] 


Mr. Cassidy: Obviously I am trying to in- 
fluence you on this. 


Hion. Mr. Rhodes: You have tried to get me 
to do it so you won’t have to do it. 


Mr, Cassidy: I am waiting for direction. 


Mr. Angus: These days it may happen, you 
never can tell. 


Mr. Cassidy: I am waiting for the election, 
when you are liable to blame the entire 
government programme on the NDP. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, that is one thing I 
would never do. 


Mr. Cassidy: The one case you offer— 
which was that suddenly, by coincidence, two 
or three industries might come into an area 
like Thunder Bay—can be coped with. People 
are more flexible than maybe sometimes we 
imagine, and, for example, if that involved 
doubling up for a year or so until the hous- 
ing industry caught up, I suspect that a 
balance of the people of Thunder Bay might, 
in retrospect, accept that it is better to have 
those jobs and have that economic base in 
the community, than to have lost it because 
they couldn’t provide accommodation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I hope so. 


Mr. Cassi*y: But, that is rather different 
and you can’t say the same thing about 
Metropolitan Toronto, for example, which has 
displayed a very clear, long-term pattern of 
exceptionally rapid growth. The growth of 
Metro has been something like double the 
rate of the province as a whole and triple or 
quadruple areas like eastern Ontario and 
northern Ontario. 


That is not a coincidence and accident, 
where two or three industries happen to 
come over. If there is a problem, as you re- 
call, various government people come in, 
the developers eventually see that there is 
some work to be done and some money to 
be made, and the problem gets resolved. 


In Metro, in particular, the housing cost 
problems that you have are basically because 
of extraordinary economic growth in the area, 
extraordinary job development, which has 


been facilitated or permitted by this govern- 
ment. 


I am not suggesting the art of government 
in these matters is not, therefore, to tell 
people you can’t come to Metro; it is, in fact, 
to facilitate choices. In many cases people are 
coming to Metro because there is no place 
else to go. In the case of municipalities, I 
would suspect that certain ones—Mississauga 
is one that comes to mind—certain munici- 
palities may not, in fact, be planning enough 
housing at the right income levels so that 
they can even house the sons and daughters 
of people who have grown up in Mississauga. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: You are probably right. 


Mr. Cassidy: That ts difficult for me, as 
someone who has always lived in the centre 
of the city, to sort of come to grips with, but 
maybe there are people in this room to whom 
Mississauga is home. They were born there, 
they have been raised there, and that partic- 
ular environment has been there, and then 
they come to the age of 20 or 22 and they 
want to set up house and have a family, and 
find they can’t afford to live there. 


I don’t think that it’s right that you as a 
minister should sit aside and say, well, I 
respect municipal autonomy to the point that 
I respect the sacred right of Mississauga to 
force other municipalities to look after its 
sons and daughters, because they won’t look 
after it themselves. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Doesn’t some of the re- 
sponsibility fall upon the people who now 
live in Mississauga? I am talking about the 
people, not necessarily the local politicians. 
Those people are the parents of those sons 
and daughters, and they are the same people 
who are going down and objecting and com- 
plaining if you are going to have this de- 
velopment. Obviously they want to see their 
sons and daughters go elsewhere. 


You mention Metro, and I am probably 
the wrong person to talk about Metro, I 
don’t know it that well. I have only spent 
four years here—and I know Margaret is 
nodding her head in agreement with me— 


Mr. Angus: It’s a nice switch. Usually it’s 
the other way around—they don’t know about 
northern Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Even if she wasn’t nod- 
ding her head, I'd know she would agree 
with me. 

One of the problems here is that it’s 
such a magnet to draw people. The people 
looking for jobs come here. This is where 
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the action is. “I am going to go to Toronto 
and get a job,” they say. Somebody comes 
down and gets one and goes back and tells 
all his brothers and sisters, aunts, uncles and 
cousins the place to be is Toronto, and they 
all end up here, finding out that maybe the 
employment situation for their particular tal- 
ents is not as good as they thought, so they 
start to double up and triple up in their 
living accommodation, and the next thing 
you know they are on a list somewhere look- 
ing for housing. That creates a major short- 
age. 

At the same time, you get the unemploy- 
ables who are coming here looking for social 
assistance, because the social assistance in 
Metropolitan Toronto is reasonably good, 
and because they hope that they will have 
that job opportunity. I don’t think you can 
blame the province in total. We all have to 
carry some of the blame. The province here 
didn’t develop, for example, the restaurant 
and hotel industry in Metropolitan Toronto, 
which draws thousands of people to work 
in that industry and thousands of people who 
come in here as visitors to take a look 
around, and many have stayed. 

A guy who is living away up in northern 
Ontario somewhere, and who has been dying 
to go somewhere to get out of where he is, 
happens to pick up “Toronto Today” and 
read it, and he says: “There is a place for 
me—and it is Toronto.” And down he comes. 
It just attracts people. I will bet you that 
during your days on city council you won- 
dered how you were going to cope with all 
these people who suddenly wanted to live 
here. Immigration to Canada—where does it 
go? You know yourself, it goes— 


Mr. Cassidy: It goes where the jobs are. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, it goes where they 
think the jobs are too, It goes to Toronto, it 
goes to Montreal, it goes to Vancouver—and 
they are starting a little bit now to get into 
Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton, because 
those cities are becoming more known. The 
blue-eyed Arabs are doing well out there, as 
you suggest. But I don’t think you can blame 
the province entirely for what has happened 
as far as the huge growth that has taken 
place. If you are going to blame—and that 
is maybe the wrong word—Toronto itself has 
created a tremendous atmosphere. People 
want to be here in Toronto, Can we say to 
them that they can’t come here? 


Mr. Cassidy: Obviously, you are fairly 
complacent about what has happened in To- 
ronto, And I am saying that you, as Housing 
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minister, not directly involved in economic 
planning for the province as a whole, will 
have to look at the question of exceptional 
growth in Metropolitan Toronto if you hope 
to solve the housing crisis where it is at its 
most acute—which is right here, within 50 
miles of where we are sitting right now. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I could help the housing 
situation in Metropolitan Toronto if I could 
do something about the job opportunities in 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and other Mar- 
itime provinces. Many people who come to 
Ontario end up in Toronto because of Jack 
of job opportunities in other parts of this 
country. You know that too. 


Mr. Cassidy: You could also help the job 
situation if your government started to say 
to industry, “Look, we don’t want you par- 
ticularly to come into Metropolitan Toronto. 
We want you to go to the Soo or to eastern 
Ontario, or to other parts of the province.” 
If you lose a few to Nova Scotia, that prob- 
ably helps the problem more than it hurts it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You tie it into other 
things, don’t you? You tie it into transporta- 
tion costs. I suggest you are not going to 
get someone locating a plant in Timmins or 
in Thunder Bay or Sault Ste. Marie or in 
the eastern communities who is going to be 
making ladies’ white gloves. The market isn’t 
there—the market is here. They are not 
going to pay the cost of bringing the raw 
material up there, producing it and shipping 
the goods back again—and the price goes up. 


Mr. Cassidy: They make brassieres for 
Canadian firms in Jamaica, they can make 
ladies’ white gloves in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Now you are talking 
about the cost of labour, and I am sure you 
don’t want to pursue that. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I have made 
the suggestion and we will pursue it at some 
other time. The fact is that if industry coming 
into or expanding in Toronto were made to 
contribute to some extent to the costs that 
your ministry will entail in providing housing 
for the people who take those jobs, then 
industry might make other decisions and 
might start to locate in areas of the province 
where it was cheaper to provide affordable 
housing. 


Let’s say, for example, that it costs this 
ministry $3,000 or $4,000 in subsidies and 
incentive grants and other things like that 
in order to provide an additional housing 
unit for a moderate- or low-income family 
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in the Metro Toronto region, and suppose 
that for each industry with a primary job 
there is another service job that is created. 
You are talking about $8,000 or $10,000 in 
expenditure by the government and the tax- 
payers and the people of the province, each 
time an industry adds a job in, say, manufac- 
turing. 

In many cases, the person who comes to 
take that job in manufacturing will have 
moved from a less favoured part of the prov- 
ince, where the cost to your ministry of 
getting a house which is affordable for that 
worker might be only $2,000 or $1,000; or 
by getting the approvals processed and things 
like that going more effectively, you might 
be able to get a house provided at no net 
cost to the ministry. This is the kind of thing 
you want to look at. This is one of the 
reasons why we believe in planning and why 
maybe your people don’t. But it is  self- 
defeating for you to sit aside as Minister of 
Housing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: This is starting to sound 
like the estimates of Industry and Tourism. 
But if you went out and spoke to, for exam- 
ple, the mayor of Scarborough, I am sure 
you would find right now he is looking 
forward to development of a transit line that 
will go out to the Scarborough Town Centre, 
where he expects to see industrial develop- 
ment. In fact, it was mentioned to me that 
other developments in the area would ad- 
versely affect Scarborough’s ability to attract 
industry into that particular area. 

Here is the mayor of a very large borough, 
who wants very much to have industrial de- 
velopment in his area—and I don’t know the 
circumstances of his borough, so I am not 
going to challenge whether he is right or 
wrong—but I wonder what his reaction and 
the reaction of the people in his borough 
would be if we said, “No, there will be no 
industry locating in Scarborough. We are 
going to make it go somewhere else.” 


Mr. Cassidy: That is not what I said, Mr. 
Minister. I said you cool it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, it is the same 
thing. You are telling him he can’t have it 
when he wants it. He, in tum—and rightly 
so as the mayor—would want to say to his 
people, “The industrial base of our com- 
munity, which would have improved your 
tax situation, has deteriorated because of the 
actions of the provincial government, the 
heavy hand of Queen’s Park.” 


Mr. Cassidy: But the fact is, Mr. Minister, 
we have talked about no-growth and slow- 
growth policies, which a number of munic- 
ipalities have been talking about. In your 
reply last night, you mentioned the slow- 
growth policy of the city of Toronto, reflected 
in the 45-ft height bylaw. 


The politicians at the municipal level are 
reflecting, as I certainly sense, that the 
population as a whole in Metropolitan To- 
ronto has had enough; they have had enough 
of exceptionally rapid growth and all of 
the problems of urban congestion and over- 
development that will come out of it. They 
begin to see the connection between high 
land prices and high housing prices and the 
kind of “growth is great” philosophy which 
their leaders have carried out for a number 
of years. 


The climate is there for your ministry to 
be saying to the mayor of Scarborough, 
“Look, we understand that you are going to 
have tax problems and we will sit down and 
try to resolve the tax balance problem; but, 
in the meantime, we are to slow down the 
the pace, because if we slow it down, every- 
body can do it better, more cheaply and more 
effectively.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You may be able to do 
that; and if you can do it through discussion, 
persuasion and what have you, certainly I 
am prepared to enter into that sort of an 
avenue. But to come in and decree and to 
rule and overrule municipal councils, is some- 


thing I don’t think I would be prepared to 
do. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay, I don’t want to pursue 
this point because we don’t have that much 
time, but I am just suggesting to the min- 
ister that to try to persuade in terms of in- 
dustrial location on its own is not sufficient. 
There are all sort of economic reasons why 
industry tends to locate in this particular 
area; in particular, one of them jis that they 
don’t have to pay the social infrastructure 
costs and the indirect costs of that location. 
But they get the direct economic benefits, 
which are very great, of being in the Metro- 
politan Toronto region. There should be a 
better equation between those indirect costs 
and the direct economic benefits. 


I have two or three quick questions which 
I want to put to the minister. The first is that 
there is reference to a large number of min- 
istry research surveys in the notes here. I 
don’t want to mention them specifically, but 
I would appreciate a commitment from the 
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ministry that that material will be put on 
deposit in the ministry’s library and made 
available on a regular basis in future. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: A lot of it is policy re- 
search that probably would not be iin the 
library. If it is basic research that was re- 
ferred to by Mr. Hall earlier in his remarks, 
then naturally that sort of information would 
be available. 


Mr. Cassidy: That will be available? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If it is research that is 
not related directly to the development of 
policv, then I think that would be available. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. You are now saying 
that is your position as a minister and a min- 
istry. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I would say that is 
my position. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. The estimates referred 
to a demonstration project on community in- 
tegration and income transfers and to a com- 
munity identity programme. Can the minister 
say what these entail? 


[12:45] 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Burkus will reply. 


Mr. Burkus: Mr. Chairman, the demonstra- 
tion project on community integration and 
income transfers was intended to examine 
the question of the extent to which we could 
have better integration within the community 
of existing public housing projects and, sec- 
ondly, to examine the feasibility of a general 
shelter allowance or general rent supplement 
programme. 

That was the purpose of the exercise. Bids 
were asked from a number of consulting firms 
to assist us with this project. At the time of 
the supplementary budget actions, all con- 
sulting activity was essentially frozen. At the 
present time, we are examining the issue as 
to whether or not funds will be available, 
given the freeze and reduction in services 
that the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) has asked 
each ministry to respond to and whether 
this programme will continue utilizing con- 
sultants or whether we might be able to find 
resources within the staff of the ministry to 
carry on with a somewhat more restricted 
approach to the matter. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have wound up questions 
on this item, except to say don’t do those 
singing commercials again, Mr. Minister. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You have my unqualified 
assurance that I never personally will do a 
singing commercial— 


Mr. Cassidy: Don’t even condone them. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —on one condition. I 
didn’t recognize the voices on yours. I would 
like the same concession from them. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: In listening to what has 
gone on here today, it seems to me that we 
are abundantly clear that one of the real 
indictments of the province is its failure over 
32 years to bring forward either a land-use 
or development plan for the province. We 
have been promised it over a long period of 
time and it hasn’t come forward. There are 
two things which affect municipalities and I 
think it is time we faced up to them. 

I would like to have from you information 
as to the extent to which you are moving to 
produce such a plan. What, if anything, are 
you doing about using impact zoning as a 
tool to enable municipalities ‘to have a very 
clear picture of the effect of development in 
their area? As it is now, much of what munic- 
ipalities are suffering from is instinct rather 
than any actual proper data on which to 
assess the effect of development in their 
area. 


The other thing that interests me is that 
during the course of my campaign I had the 
fortune or misfortune to have in my riding 
the former deputy of this ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You have him running 
your transit system now, so good luck. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I know. Tough bananas. 
During one of the public meetings in my 
riding, he addressed to me the question as to 
whether or not I would be prepared to use 
the big stick on municipalities. It is, I think, 
something that is being pushed. 

I was at a UDI meeting and I don’t know 
why I was invited, unless they thought they 
would brainwash me, because the people 
speaking were Mr. Stricker, Mr, Godfrey, 
Mr. Warren and Prof. Murray. They were all 
talking about how we were going to use the 
big stick against municipalities. 

The obvious thing is first to give them a 
picture with data as to what the effects are. 
Secondly, you have to sit down with them 
and work out some financial arrangements. 
There is no question about it. They cannot 
possibly continue to survive, now that they 
have the further restrictions enunciated ‘by 
the Treasurer. I would like to know what 
you foresee is the effect on attracting housing 
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into municipal areas as a result of the five 
per cent announcement of the Treasurer. 


It is interesting to me too that again dur- 
ing the course of my campaign—campaigns 
are very important things in gaining informa- 
tion as well as giving it—I was advised that 
at a meeting one of the planners of Ontario 
Housing had taken the position that you 
had to be very careful in the development 
of new housing lest you affect the market in 
existing housing. I would like a comment 
from the minister as to whether that is any 
part of the philosophy of this ministry or 
whether perhaps there has been a dichotomy. 

I would like to know, for example, whether 
it was this philosophy which caused your 
ministry not to move in Whitby where, as 
you know, they have a provision in their 
subdivision control bylaws that there must 
be 25 per cent available for public housing. 
They offered the land at cost to the prov- 
ince but the province was disinterested in 
developing those lots. This was, I must say, 
confirmed at this same public meeting. 

When we talk about municipalities I think 
we have to be awfully clear about what we 
are talking about, Those lots eventually were 
developed privately and the opportunity for 
building on low-cost land—I am speaking 
comparatively, of course—was lost because of 
the lack of provincial concern in the housing 
field as I understand it. 


What Mr. Cassidy was saying is interest- 
ing. He was talking about the high cost of 
land in the Metro area. I would like to point 
out that it does seem to me the opposite is 
actually true and it may be one of the rea- 
sons why people are attracted to the Metro- 
politan area. That is because the high cost 
of servicing land is out of sight in this prov- 
ince. When we are developing facilities on 
land which is reasonably pliable land—if that 
is the proper expression—it is amazing that 
the costs of servicing in this province are 
substantially higher than anywhere else in 
Canada, as I understand it. I wonder why 
and I wonder whether the ministry has done 
any investigation to try to answer that ques- 
tion? 

I think, if you look at it, probably the 
land in Metropolitan Toronto is not as high 
as it is in other areas when you have to serv- 
ice it. You have serviced land here and that 
is one of the real reasons people have moved 
rather flexibly into this ‘area, as I see it if 
you develop the cost picture. 


It is interesting to me, looking at the sur- 
vey material you have, that again you see 


what is happening with municipalities. It is 
an answer to all of these questions that your 
recommended development—in the survey 
contained on page 23—is 495 senior citizen 
units and of the combined family and senior 
citizen units you have 404 senior units. 


This is telling you, Mr. Minister, the story 
of the municipalities today. They do not see 
senior citizen housing as needing the kinds 
of soft services required when you build 
family units. With all the talking in the 
world, about whether you use the big stick 
or whether you don’t use the big stick, surely 
the first thing you do is to make it palatable 
financially for municipalities to accept fam- 
ily units which are so desperately needed. 


When I hear the Treasurer making an- 
nouncements, I wonder what happens at a 
caucus ‘before these announcements are made 
and what thrust there is from this ministry 
to point out that any cutbacks to municipal- 
ities is only going to have a devastating effect 
on housing, and that has to be your experi- 
ence. 


When you look at all of the developments 
which have taken place, you have to realize 
that the bulk of the recent units has been for 
senior citizens. I am not saying there should 
not be senior citizen housing—let’s not go 
away with that impression—I’m saying that in 
Toronto, for example, with the crying need, 
particularly in the downtown area where 
housing is being demolished because people 
are unable to meet standards and they are 
taking the housing out because they can’t 
do anything else with it really, people are 
unable to find places to live. 

Toronto has always led the way in trying 
to accommodate to the social necessity of 
housing for people. I get so tired of people 
also saying that it’s the local politicians and 
the local communities who fight it, because I 
am really very proud of the fact that the first 
public housing you got in this country was as 
a result of the plebiscite of the people of 
the city of Toronto. 

Mr. Cassidy was talking the other night 
about who voted, At that point in time, if 
memory serves me, only homeowners had the 
right to vote, if I’m not mistaken. It was 
much later in time that tenants and others 
had the right to vote. So it was, if you like, 
what he referred to as “the establishment” 
who voted on the plebiscite for public hous- 
ing in the city of Toronto, and I think some- 
times these facts become obscured in some 
of the comments which are made in the 
course of debate. 
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These were people who were paying taxes; 
they were people who owned their homes. 
There were also businesses, yes; there were 
some business votes at that point, but they 
were not as a rule tenant votes, and yet they 
supported the development of Regent Park 
North as the first public housing complex in 
Canada. Toronto has always taken a very 
deep responsibility in this housing field. 

I think, quite frankly, it is unfortunate that 
because of the lack of provincial thrust in the 
city, that the city itself has gotten enmeshed 
in housing programmes which are really not 
producing housing for the people who most 
deeply need it. We all know the effects of 
the rental costs and the housing costs as a 
result of the city trying desperately to use 
whatever means it has to improve the lot of 
the people in the city core. 

It’s one of the reasons I asked the question, 
or followed the questioning of Mr. Givens 
in the House on this whole matter of the 
relocation of the tracks south of the Union 
Station, to enable the government to move 
reasonably rapidly in the provision of hous- 
ing, and why I find it so sad’ that at this 
point in time, at least, this government ap- 
pears to be psyched-in for development of 
increasing use of the GO-Urban service, to 
such an extent that that will exclude, to all 
intents and purposes, housing development 
in that area. 

I see that we are at 1 o'clock. If I may 
continue on Monday, I have further re- 
marks in this area. 


[1:00] 
Mr. Chairman: All right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Just before we do go, 


Mrs. Campbell, you mentioned property in 
Whitby. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is our feeling that at 
that particular meeting which you attended 
—I wasn’t there so I’m not sure what was 
said—that there were two different topics 
being talked about. We’re familiar with the 
situation in Whitby, but it had nothing to do 
with land. There was a land situation in 
Mississauga— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: No. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the Whitby situation, 
as we know it, we wanted to put in 25 per 
cent of the units as rental and the Whitby 
council passed a bylaw limiting us to five per 
cent, and we built them. 
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Mrs. M. Campbell: The difficulty is I think 
there were two situations there, One was a 
highrise apartment development which was 
in an area where there was no transportation 
or anything else; I am not referring to that. 
I’m referring to the subdivision lots that were 
made available; they provided that 25 per 
cent should be offered to OHC at cost so 
that they could develop and integrate the 
housing within their subdivision. When I 
spoke to your former deputy, he confirmed 
that situation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t want to prolong 
it; I’d like to look into that— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I'd like to too. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —because I'd like to find 
out exactly what was going on. 


Mr. Chairman: I’d like to inform the com- 
mittee that I did not talk to all House leaders 
this morning regarding time; however, I did 
talk to the government House leader and we 
find now that we have two days left. We 
actually lost about 2% hours yesterday, by 
my calculations. I guess we can all blame 
ourselves, because the bells went for an hour. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: We were there. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. Well, whoever was 
there. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s not this committee’s 
fault. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: No. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right. So I am 
wondering if is there any extra time during 
Monday or during Thursday that we could 
sit to gain that extra time, as the order paper 
will only show two days left for this com- 
mittee? 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Monday night was sug- 
gested. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I would sug- 
gest that we consider sitting on Monday 
evening, although I wouldn’t mind hearing 
the landlords at their mass meeting as well. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The landlords where? 


Mr. Cassidy: They are having a mass meet- 
ing downtown. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: On Monday? I didn’t 
know about that. 


Mr. Cassidy: Now you know. 
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Mr. Chairman: Well, probably the way to 
get at this would be to ask, first of all, if 
it would be possible for the minister to be 
here Monday moming or Monday night or 
Thursday morning? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Monday morning? Yes. 
I can be here Monday morning and I’m pre- 
pared to be here all day Thursday, because 
we had changed Tuesday to Thursday. 


Mr. Chairman: Right. I have agreement 
that we can switch the last day from Tuesday 
to Thursday. 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: We are replacing Tuesday with 
Thursday. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, we are replacing Tues- 
day with Thursday, and I think we’d have to 
extend that time either on Monday or on 
Thursday. 


Mr. Cassidy: Or both. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We're going to sit all 
day Thursday, aren’t we? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, actually it is a sitting 
day and we can sit whenever we want to in 
the day. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we consider, then, Monday moming 
at 10 o'clock or whatever. I’m prepared to 
get in on time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, Ill be here all day. 


Mr. Cassidy: —and Thursday. If people 
are unhappy about Monday evening be- 
cause of commitments, then maybe we might 
agree in advance to sit again also on the 
Thursday morning. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I thought we were going 
to sit all day Thursday. 


Mr. Chairman: When we say all day, usu- 
ally we say Thursday afternoon and Thurs- 
day evening. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s what I meant; I 
meant Thursday afternoon and evening. 


Mr. Cassidy: But if we sat on Monday 
morning and Thursday morning, it would still 


be a pretty short period of time to put this 
minister under fire. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to hear from 
other members of this committee. I heard 
Mr. Cassidy. What would you like to do? 
As it stands now, we'll be meeting Monday 
afternoon and we will be meeting Thursday 
afternoon and evening. 


Mrs. Gigantes;: And Monday moming at 
10? 


Mr. Chairman: Is it the wish of the com- 
mittee to meet at 10 o'clock Monday morn- 
ing? 


Mr. Williams: Could we meet Monday 
evening instead of in the afternoon? 


Mr. Chairman: I don’t think the minister 
can be here. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Monday evening, I think, 
would be rather difficult for a number of 
people. For my part, I would much prefer 
to sit Monday morning. 


Mr. Cassidy: So would I. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Monday moming and 
Monday afternoon would be fine with me. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, can we decide 
about Monday morning now and _ consider 
the question of Thursday moming at our 
meeting on Monday afternoon? 


Mr. Chairman: It would be nice to get it 
all settled, but— 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied to 
sit Monday morning and in the afternoon, so 
the minister can meet his other obligations 
on Monday night. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: And Thursday afternoon 
and evening. 


Mr. Hall: We have already agreed that 
you can’t be here on Tuesday. 


Mr. Chairman: So it’s agreed that the com- 
mittee will meet at 10 o'clock on Monday 
morning. 


The committee adjourned at 1:05 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 10:14 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
(continued) 


On vote S801: 


Mr. Chairman: I call the committee to 
order and I will say good Monday morning, 
Mr. Minister and members of the committee. 
I believe we were still on vote 801. Mrs. 
Campbell, I think you were in full flight 
when we ended our session on Friday, do 
you wish to continue? 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
I do. I would like to state first that I did try 
to make some points on Friday in somewhat 
of a shorthand fashion because, with the peri- 
patetic nature of this Legislature, I wasn't 
sure whether I would be able to be present 
when you reconvened. 


I would, therefore, ask that I might be per- 
mitted to elaborate on one of the items I 
mentioned and that was the cost of servic- 
ing. I now have some further information I'd 
like to point out that it seems to me that 
when we look at the figures which we have 
from Central Mortgage and Housing Corp. 
the general estimate for full servicing—com- 
plete underground services; roads; sidewalks; 
underground wiring—is $150 to $160 per run- 
ning foot in the ‘Metro area. It is the same 
in the Oshawa area, with slightly higher costs 
in the Kingston area; and yet in Halifax, 
where you have to blast for most of your 
services, I understand it’s running at between 
$120 and $130. 

[10:15] 

I would suggest that it seems to me that 
this ministry, together with Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corp., ought to undertake an 
inquiry as to why the costs of servicing are 
so much higher in an area where the land 
itself doesn’t seem to indicate the need for 
any special type of attention such as the 
blasting in Halifax. , 

In talking about municipalities, I would 
like to refer to an article entitled, “Urban 
Canada: Problems and Prospects,” which is a 
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report prepared by Mr. Lithwick for Mr. 
Andras. He says in part: 


At a time when municipal budgets are 
under severe strain the procedure inevi- 
tably adopted by the council is to defer 
these capital works longer than would 
otherwise be desirable. Such action agegra- 
vates the shortage of available building 
land and puts a further premium on the 
limited amount which is marketed. The re- 
turns are almost unanimous in listing the 
financing of municipal works as one of the 
most serious problems affecting future 
urban growth and, more specifically, the 
supply and cost of land for housing. 


Following that, I would just like to speak to 
you about a letter which I received from Mr. 
Jones, a barrister and solicitor in the Oshawa 
area, in which he discusses the new thrust of 
municipalities to increase their levies and the 
effect on the small builders in areas such as 
that. He has enclosed to me notices of pro- 
posed bylaws which tend to confirm what he 
has to say. 


One of the notices that he sends to me 
relates to bylaws passed by the regional 
municipality of Durham, wherein the region 
is trying to place an additional levy of $900 
per unit on pre-zoned land. “The levy is to be 
payable at the time sanitary sewer and water 
connections are applied for,” he writes. “On 
a 100-unit apartment building this means a 
$90,000 cash payment. Then we have the 
further information that “the city of Oshawa 
levy is $1,500, so that together it makes a 
present levy of $2,700, soon to be increased 
to $3,000 if the region is successful.” 


The above levy, according to Mr. Jones, is 
the highest in Ontario except for the town of 
Whitby which we understand averages 
around $3,500 per unit. The town of Whitby 
levy depends upon the size of the housing 
unit; the smaller the housing unit, the higher 
the levy. ‘And he poses the question, “Isn't 
this absurd when one is looking for lower- 
cost housing?” 


I just point that out as an example of the 
fact that the province must come to grips 
with the problems which municipalities have 
in trying to finance additional housing in 
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their areas. It is specious, in my opinion, for 
any government to sit back and take a flat 
position that municipalities are unwilling to 
have additional housing of whatever kind in 
their areas. I am not sure that perhaps we 
shouldn’t—if we have questions of this type— 
be involved in having an official inquiry as 
to these servicing costs if we really are dedi- 
cated to getting on with the business of 
housing people in this province. 


There is another matter that I would like 
to draw to your attention. I understand the 
ministry has acquired some town sites, one 
of which is in Cayuga. Could the minister 
advise whether or not there has been an 
independent report on this matter, and 
whether the report—if it exists—does advise 
against a development of that nature in that 
area? And what is the ministry’s attitude to 
this kind of development? 


As we know, the new document which has 
been tabled in the House just recently indi- 
cates a very strong criticism, if not an in- 
dictment of the landbanking policies of this 
province. It urges that the province get on 
with ensuring servicing of these lands for the 
provision of housing, rather than landbanking. 
I would like some comment on the minister’s 
position with reference to this item. 


Mr. Minister, I think at this point I have 
covered the matters in this particular vote 
which are of immediate concern to me. I 
would trust that we might be able to have 
some answers. 


I am somewhat at a loss on one item. I 
got the instant Hansard, but the instant 
Hansard isn’t complete. I am not sure, but 
I believe that I referred to our concerns 
about the apparent lack of co-ordination be- 
tween transportation planning and land-use 
planning, particularly as it 1efers to the 
area which was once known as Metro 
Centre. 


The minister did say he was trying to get 
the intergovernmental committee back again; 
but I am still concerned to know that we will 
not be in the position where we will see 
money spent on immediate costs for changes 
at Bathurst and at the Union Station before 
we have had the opportunity of looking at 
land-use planning, particularly with a view to 
the provision of housing of a mixed kind in 
an area where there is very little that has 
to be done to provide the housing, and where 
one could almost talk about instant housing 
as though it were to be a reality instead of 
an expectation in the next 100 years. 


I think the minister, Mr. Chairman, is in 
a great position to have input in this situ- 


ation in view of his experience with the 
whole field of transportation and communi- 
cation, and now his new experience in the 
housing and planning area. I would like some 
assurances that he at least would have input 
into the land-use planning situation in that 
area prior to the development of the en- 
larged GO-Urban system. I would also like 
to have his observations as they relate to 
the housing content of that area, as to 
whether he believes that increasing the GO- 
Urban facility is not in itself, in part at least, 
creating further centralization in the Metro- 
politan area. We recognize the fact there 
must be some improvement just to look after 
the situation which jis currently with us, but 
I'd like to know who is looking at the long- 
term effect of any enlargement of that kind 
of service and whether in fact it’s not 
couriter-productive in trying to look at the 
development in other parts of Ontario and 
the decentralization away from the Metro- 
politan core. 


I think that is all I have to say usefully 
on this particular vote. I hope I can have 
some answers because I may not be able to 
be here when the minister does answer at 
a later date. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mrs. Campbell. 
I am sure the minister will have some an- 
swers on questions you asked on the previous 
day, too. 


Mis. M. Campbell: Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m going to have to 
apologize to a degree. The book I had on 
Friday has some notes in it from comments 
you made earlier and they’ve gone to get me 
that book now. But I would like to comment 
in part on some of the points you've raised. 


First of all, there was one particular point 
I asked staff to get me some information on; 
the situation involving the land at Whitby. I 
was a little concerned about the points that 
were made, 


If I understand—and I’m trying to remem- 
ber correctly back to Friday now and please 
correct me if I misunderstand—you were 
inquiring as to why OHC had declined the 
offer from Whitby that OHC buy five per cent 
of the lots in a subdivision owned by a com- 
pany in Whitby, which land, under agree- 
ment, was to be made available to OHC at 
less than the market price for public hous- 
ing purposes. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: My information was that 
their subdivision bylaw provides for 25 per 
cent of their subdivision development to be 
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developed for subsidized housing and that 
they did have those lots available in at least 
one subdivision. Is it only five per cent? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s five per cent, that’s 
right. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I stand corrected, al- 
though I thought my information came from 
a very sound source, as you may imagine. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, Desmond has been 
known to be wrong before. 


The agreement between Whitby and the 
developers provided for lots to be available 
to OHC at a price of $18,250 each. The 
board of OHC looked at the proposal, looked 
at the high price and considered that that 
price, together with the fact that the lots 
were for single-family, detached units, would 
project an unusually high subsidy. On that 
basis they declined, and in responding to the 
town they indicated their support for the 
city’s approach in this case, but suggested 
that the city attempt to acquire sites upon 
which semi-detached or townhousing units 
could be built at a more reasonable price. 
That was in that particular case. 


In the other one you mentioned that you 
understood Whitby had declined to accept 
the 25 per cent rent supplement component 
for a 352-unit project being built— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: No, I didn’t say that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I understood there were 
two parts to it, Mrs. Campbell. I may be 
wrong. You were talking about a building 
that wasn’t being built because of trans- 
portation problems. 


Mis. M. Campbell: You referred to the 
highrise unit, and I merely pointed out that 
what I was talking about was not that high- 
rise unit—I pointed out that I was aware of 
the highrise unit and that it was to be built 
in an area without transportation and in 
a somewhat isolated area, but I did not 
comment at all on what the town had done 
about it. I simply pointed out that I was not 
discussing that particular building, although 
I was aware of it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All right, fine. We'll let 
that go because that’s my misunderstanding. 
I thought you had mentioned that particular 
development as being one of the problem 
areas. It was for us, but it’s there— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: It’s good for both of 
us to be wrong, I guess on occasion. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, yes. Unlike many I 
don’t pretend to be perfect. 


[10:30] 
Mrs. M. Campbell: I don’t either. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I know you don’t. Any- 
way on that first particular item there was 
the question of the high subsidy which 
would be involved per unit. We felt it would 
be better to have the town’s policy continue, 
that is developing semi-detached townhouses 
to provide more housing on the same amount 


of land. 


You mentioned the cost of servicing. I think 
were all aware of the cost of servicing. I 
was most interested in your figures of $120 
a ft in Halifax. That’s a figure I had not 
heard. You talked about blasting rock and 
I’ve had some experience of that myself. You 
mentioned the city of Oshawa. Not too many 
years ago a comparison was done between 
two cities, one of which was Oshawa, and 
it was determined that the cost of servicing 
was almost doubled if you had to blast 
through rock or had other different problems 
with the ground. 


I wish one of the members for Sudbury 
was here. I think they could give you some 
very interesting figures on the cost of serv- 
icing per foot in the Sudbury area. It’s cer- 
tainly much higher, I would think, than $150 
per ft. 


One particular survey or study I was in- 
volved in—it was a minor study—showed that 
the costs were related to a number of things; 
primarily the type of land you intended to 
put the services into and, secondly, what the 
labour costs were in any particular area. 
Halifax is an interesting one. I have never 
heard those figures and I would like to find 
out how they arrive at those costs and if 
they’re talking about the same type of serv- 
ices you and I are talking about. 


There seems to be a question of whether 
municipalities are holding up housing or not. 
In some cases, I think, there is no question 
that the municipalities are saying, “We can’t 
afford to put these services in;” and as a 
result the subdivisions are not approved and 
the building is not carried out, But there 
are a number of places where municipalities 
do feel the units should be close to paying 
their own way within the municipality. 

It is interesting; this morning in my office 
I met a delegation from a particular munic- 
ipality which is setting a standard for the 
minimum size of the lot which could be 
built on. It had 125 ft frontage and the 
minimum size of the house which could be 
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built in that municipality was 1,200 sq ft. 
That was the very smallest. They were doing 
that for the purpose of saying the unit would 
pay its own way. 

This is a large municipality in area; it is 
more of a rural municipality. They made no 
bones about it—they wanted to hold down 
the amount of development taking place in 
their area and whatever was going to be 
there had to be up to the standard they had 
set. That’s the sort of thing which discour- 
ages many people. I found out very quickly 
that if I was to pick up my house and move 
it out of Sault Ste. Marie, I would not be 
acceptable in their township. My house is 
too small. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: It is your house that 
wouldn’t be accepted; not you? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right, It would 
be too small. No, my house is too small. 


Mr. Cassidy: Now that he’s been elected a 
second time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You and I are running 
neck and neck right now; twice up, twice 
successful. You never know what’s going to 
happen next time. 


Mr. Cassidy: You were just lucky. My rid- 
ing is bigger than yours this time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I wouldn’t doubt that a 
bit. Mine didn’t have anywhere to go. 


Mr. Chairman: Is this on one, two or 
three? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: This is on four, 


I want to come back to Cayuga, Mrs. 
Campbell. Cayuga itself has been acquired 
by Treasury and is in limbo right now. Noth- 
ing is happening because the region had 
decided that Townsend was the way to go, 
so the Ministry of Government Services is 
simply hold ing that land. It’s for agricultural 
purposes until such time as it’s decided what 
will be done there, 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Was there a study 
done on it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: To the best of my 
knowledge, no. I'd have to turn to Mr. 
Wronski to determine whether a study has 
been done on the Cayuga site, 


Mr. Wronski: There is a study ongoing, 
Mr, Chairman. This is the study which the 
region is undertaking for the preparation of— 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, could you get 
a little closer to the mike, please? 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Don’t be shy. 


Mr. Wronski: I thought my voice carried. 
Mr. Chairman, there is a study ongoing dur- 
ing the preparation of the regional plan. The 
regional strategy will decide at what time 
and when Cayuga will come on stream, as it 
will then show any other form of develop- 
ment. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, thank 
you. I'm somewhat at a disadvantage. You 
may or you may not recall that I raised the 
issue of impact zoning, and since your book 
isn’t here with your notes— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is now. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: It is now. While you 
look at it, I would just like to point out to 
you that one of the major costs is the cost 
of storm sewers. It has been stated—and I 
don’t know with what degree of accuracy. 
but I put the figure to you—that if one 
looked at the contour of the lands in doing 
his developing of any given area, one could 
save 40 per cent of the cost of storm sewers 
by taking into consideration the natural flow 
in the land itself. I should give you time, I 
suppose, to look at what I said. 


That, of course, only refers to the topa- 
graphical data and! not to all the other data 
which is available, as I understand it, through 
the federal government, for purposes of as- 
sessing on the impact zoning basis. The value 
of impact zoning, as experience has shown, 
is that once you get it into place, you can 
approve plans within a matter of two weeks 
instead of four years, which in itself has to 
be a saving in dollars at the cost of dollars 
today, and a saving to people in putting 
housing on stream. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m going to have to 
pass on that; I am not familiar with it. I will 
ask Mr. Wronski to hopefully maybe— 


Mrs, M. Campbell: I did have a casual 
word with him in which he said you weren’t 
using it too much—at least that was my 
understanding, 


Mr. Wronski: That is quite correct. We are 
not involved in very profound or far-reaching 
studies, but as the minister already outlined 
at the beginning, we are now involved in the 
total consideration of the various standards 
for land development, on the basis of the 
original report which was prepared by the 
housing advisory committee. We are now in- 
volved with the municipal engineers dealing 
with the question of the runoff from de- 
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veloped land. Of course, many techniques 
have been developed, none yet proved, so 
we hope that within the near future we will 
be able at least to impact the municipalities 
by giving them direction, or at least examples, 
of this extremely costly situation where the 
runoff or the storm water—which is calculated 
now on the basis of the knowledge from at 
least 50 years’ storms—could be somewhat 
modified. But at the moment we are not 
using that to any large extent. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I wasn’t referring to it 
on only that basis. My understanding is that 
in Canada we are very much further ahead 
than the United States in developing the 
data necessary on all sides—the sociological, 
financial, economic; the whole bag if you like. 
I would like to know why we would pick 
out only one. Are you working at all with 
the federal government and with its data, in 
order to try to develop that development plan 
or land-use plan which we’ve been promised 
for so long? When are we getting that plan, 
incidentally, for review by the Legislature, 
after 82 years? 


Mr. Wronski: Of course, Mrs. Campbell 
does realize, I am quite sure, that the respon- 
sibility for preparation of the plan lies with 
the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough), not with the 
Ministry of Housing. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Yes, I know, but you 
should be pushing. 


Mr. Wronski: We are indeed pushing, be- 
cause it is extremely important, if we are to 
have any impact on local policies, that we 
have provincial policies in place. So we are 
pushing and we are engaged with TEIGA 
on all aspects of preparation of the plan. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Well then, is it a 
cabinet secret? Perhaps I should get back to 
the minister, if that’s the case, on the question 
of where we stand in trying to get this avail- 
able data into place, so that we can look 
at the possibilities of having land available 
for development on a data basis and so that 
the municipalities are not trying to fly by 
the seat of their you know what— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: “Pants” isn’t a dirty 
word. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: —but are really under- 
standing what the effects are on them of any 
proposed development. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I must confess to you, 
Mrs. Campbell, that I am not aware of this. 
I’ve just asked Mr. Burkus, who is involved 
in research and development, and I don’t 


think he is totally aware of what you are 
commenting on either. So if there is some- 
thing that we are not aware of and that we 
should be finding out about—and finding out 
where the source of this information is and 
how it developed—we should certainly be 
involved. I gather you said it was federal? 


Mrs. M. Campbell: You mean research has 
not done anything about the whole question 
of impact zoning. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I gather you said that 
there was something being done at the federal 
level in this area. Did you say that earlier? 


Mrs. M. Campbell. No. I’m saying that I 
understand the data is available at the federal 
level to a greater degree than it is in the 
United States, and yet they are moving ahead 
in the impact zoning field. I believe we have 
one area where we have used impact zoning 
in a very primitive—well, that’s perhaps not 
fair—but a very elementary level, in the 
Bramalea area, but that it has not been used 
in other areas because legislation isn’t in 
place. 


Mr. Wronski: Maybe it will help the com- 
mittee if I add another detail. Yes, indeed, in 
Bramalea the totality of the zoning and im- 
pact of development on the surrounding 
lands have been studied, but as Mrs. Camp- 
bell said it was very rudimentary. We are, 
however, undertaking— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: That’s a better word 
than I used. 


Mr. Wronski: We are undertaking a very 
thorough investigation at this moment on 
the North Pickering site, where, first of all, 
a study of the economic and social impact of 
a new community on the totality of the re- 
gion is being carried out. During the prepara- 
tion of the plan the environmental impact of 
land development on all the environmental 
features such as rivers, water courses, agri- 
culture, has already been done, Apart from 
that, the province, at the moment, as you 
know, under the Environmental Assessment 
Act, is approaching that stage where all this 
data will be used. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mrs. Campbell, on Fri- 
day you asked why the thrust for senior citi- 
zens unit development. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I didn’t ask you why; 
I pointed out that it was obvious from your 
survey, reported on page 23 in your book, 
that the senior citizen units are far more 
acceptable to municipalities, again because 
of the economics of this situation, in that 
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they don’t feel they need to provide so many 
soft services there as they do if you are in- 
volved in family units. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think you can 
say that is a broad-brush approach right 
across the province. There are many commu- 
nities in Ontario today, especially in parts of 
the municipalities—in the smaller communi- 
ties, aside say from the Toronto area—in a 
lot of the smaller communities where, as 
you well know, the downtown cores have 
been suffering as a result of the suburban 
development and the development of shop- 
ping plazas and what have you. So in many 
downtown core areas there are schools that 
have space in them and there are library 
facilities that are not being used to their full 
extent. Many of these soft services are there, 
even to the point of hospitals, which in 
many cases are located in the downtown 
areas in many of the small communities. 

But what is happening in the question 
of senior citizen housing is that the senior 
citizens’ units are considered to be more 
acceptable not only for the financial reasons 
of supplying the soft services, but many peo- 
ple who live in the particular community 
prefer to see the senior citizens’ units as op- 
posed to the family units because they feel 
that they are more socially acceptable. 

I don't like to use that phrase but it is 
true. People would rather have someone who 
reminds them of their grandmother or their 
grandfather living next door than they would 
someone who reminds them of themselves 
with three or four children, They just don’t 
like that. They object to it, and they object 
most strenuously. I have had experiences, as 
I’m sure others in this room have had, where 
a municipal council will be looking at the 
possibility of rezoning land for family units 
only to have the delegations appear and say, 
they'd be quite happy to accept that as senior 
citizens’ units but not as family housing, The 
alternative, as I see it, is; well fine, at least 
we are going to get some units built; we'll 
build the senior citizens’ units and perhaps 
then we can get people who are now living 
in apartments, or in their own homes but 
would prefer to sell their homes, to take their 
equity and move into accommodation for 
senior citizens. At least we are trading some 
stock that will be available to young families 
coming along who want to buy the older 
homes or move into apartments that will be 
vacated and which may be too difficult for 
the senior citizens to handle with their present 
income. 

So that’s a direction that I have looked at. 
Maybe that’s a good direction in which to go. 


If I can get some units built, even for senior 
citizens—units which we need in many areas— 
it may free up some other stock. 


[10:45] 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I think 
I made the comment that I don’t want any- 
one to go away with the idea I am opposed 
to senior citizen housing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I know you are not. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: However, I am con- 
cemed about the minister’s suggestion that 
we are still engaged—and Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corp. is too, it is not just this 
ministry—in trying to look at housing on the 
basis of the filtermg down process. I have 
attended these particular conferences on 
housing, for it seems to me now 100 years, 
and Ii think at least 20 years ago the filter- 
ing down process was fully discredited as a 
method of providing housing. I don’t think 
it works and I) would like to know if the 
minister knows anywhere where it has 


worked. 


In every report from everywhere in the 
world presented at the conferences at which 
I have been present—and I think Mr. Wronski 
has also been present at some of them—the 
filtering down process just has been totally 
discredited. 


I point out again that in talking to munic- 
ipal people—unless, of course, you are making 
presumptions—on the basis of what they say 
it is not the fact that they prefer senior 
citizen housing because of the sociological 
aspects, but simply on the hard, cold facts 
that they don’t require the ongoing services 
that family units require. Yet the need for 
family units is desperate, just desperate. Now 
I don’t know if it is across the province; I 
have to speak as a Metropolitan person, you 
will have to understand that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I can appreciate 
that. I know the major problems lie in these 
larger municipalities. Again, though, I want 
to come back to the point that when you 
talk about the desperate need for these—and 
you are right on; there is no question about 
that in many areas—the method that OHC 
has used over the years has been to have 
municipalities request that a survey be done 
in their particular area as to the need. 


Mrs. Campbell: They need a survey? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have asked the 
municipalities. I don’t think you can have 
it both ways. We are going to have to com- 
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municate with the municipalities, as has been 
suggested, and discuss their problems and 
hopefully work with them to solve them. I 
think that you agree with that philosophy. 
So we say to the municipalities: “What are 
your needs?” 


Now, surely to goodness the municipalities 
will be aware of what their needs are. As 
you suggest, maybe no survey is needed; but 
we find the requests coming in to OHC are 
not for large family-unit developments, but 
for senior citizen developments. 


I should point out for the committee that 
my deputy, Mr. Crosbie, and the assistant 
deputy, Mr. Riggs, are now in Ottawa attend- 
ing a meeting with officials prior to tomorrow’s 
meeting. That’s why they are not here. But 
I think Mr. Rose can back me up on this. We 
have a request in now from Metropolitan 
Toronto—it may be the various areas— for 
about 1,800 units of senior citizen housing. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Of course, because that 
is their jurisdiction. Metropolitan Toronto is 
only in the senior citizen field. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Agreed. 


(Mrs. M. Campbell: But it is significant, it 
seems to me, that Toronto has gone back into 
the housing field, having given it up—much 
to my chagrin and regret. They are develop- 
ing, to a large extent, the family units. So 
telling me that Metro wants more senior 
citizen housing doesn’t tell me anything. They 
have no jurisdiction in any other area. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Rose has some in- 
teresting figures Mrs. Campbell, concerming 
family units that I think he should pass 
along to you. 


Mr. Rese: We have a standing order from 
the Metropolitan Toronto government to pro- 
vide 4,000 family units a year; they have not 
changed that demand and we still have an 
obligation, where possible, to provide it. I 
think at present we are providing it, not 
through a direct construction programme but 
through the rent supplement programme, the 
accelerated family rental housing programme 
and more indirect programmes, rather than 
the actual construction of projects in Metro. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I know that there are 
those who feel that Toronto gets an undue 
kind of influence around here. I am afraid 
that it will continue to get it as long as 
I have breath in my body. 

If only you could sit in my office on a 
daily basis and listen to the stories I hear 
of people who cannot get into housing. I 
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have one today: An application has been in 
for seven years; a mother with five children 
is being evicted at the end of this month, 
and everybody is throwing up their hands in 
horror. 


We are not beginning to meet the needs 
in this area. Certainly the limited dividend 
programme, which the previous minister 
looked to with such glee, in my opinion is not 
going to provide housing for the poor unless 
you build in some tremendous subsidies for 
which you don’t already have provision. 


Your rental supplement programme is effec- 
tive to a degree in Toronto, but it doesn’t 
begin to meet the needs and the units are 
not there for large families. Don’t tell me, 
don’t anybody tell me, that Toronto has been 
reluctant to see family housing in its core 
city; that is not the case. But they have had 
to go on a direct basis with the federal 
government because of the slowness of the 
provincial government in meeting their de- 
mands and needs. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh well, I don’t think 
that is totally correct either, Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: It may not be totally 
correct; we are all exaggerating a little, I 
suppose. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s correct. I am 
hoping to avoid that exaggeration as much as 
possible because I don’t think the exaggera- 
tions are going to help any of us. I think 
if we can be closer to fact we are all going 
to get along a lot better. I will try to be 
as close to fact as I possibly can; I know you 
will, at least I hope you will. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I try always to be 
responsible in my statements. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Then don’t confess exag- 
geration, Margaret. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I don’t think I con- 
fessed it; I think I simply said there could be 
elements in it. 


“Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is no point in my 

attempting—and I am not going to attempt— 
to get into a discussion or debate on the 
numbers of units that are needed or the 
numbers of units that have not been sup- 
plied. I think it is sufficient to say, from 
all of our points of views, we recognize there 
is a need, that the need is there and the 
need has to be met. 

The thing I have in the back of my mind 
all the time is, are there sufficient funds any- 
where to meet the overall need? I don't 
know. I hope so; I hope we can. I hope the 
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decentralization we all talk about, but for 
which no one really seems to have any 
solutions, will take place. Unless we are 
prepared, as has been suggested, to have the 
province simply step in and take over com- 
plete control as to where people will go, 
where they will be housed, where industry 
will locate and all these things, I don’t know 
how we are ever going to catch up to the 
growth that’s taking place in Metro as it 
exists. There are thousands of people coming 
here; I don’t know how you are going to 
supply sufficient units per year to handle the 
influx of people into this community. It is 
just fantastic. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I think 
all of the articles I have read recently indi- 
cate that in Metropolitan Toronto itself, if 
you can isolate it against Mississauga and all 
these other areas, growth is slowing down. 


But then I come back to the fact that 
wouldn’t it be dandy if we could almost im- 
mediately get on with the provision of 10,000 
units in an area that doesn’t need too much to 
get it going. If we could use the 178 acres 
and with that provide 38 acres of parkland 
and still provide 10,000 units by the relo- 
cation of railway tracks—and I’m advised the 
cost of relocating those tracks in the final 
analysis will not be greater than the cost of 
what one of the committees has proposed for 
the Bathurst St. work, the extension of the 
Union Station and other areas—I would think 
that would be a case where you would have 
an immediate and urgent thrust. 


{ think the other thing the minister, de- 
liberately and perhaps properly has not com- 
mented on, is the effect of the statements of 
the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) about munic- 
ipal funding. You may recall I invited my- 
self to be a fly on the wall in a Tory caucus 
one day to see what kind of input the Hous- 
ing minister had in the development of that 
stated policy by the Treasurer. 

Perhaps it is unfair to ask the minister to 
comment, but it does seem to me that state- 
ment is counter-productive, if one is looking 


at the housing field. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Back we come again of 
course to a comment that you made on Fri- 
day. It’s a question of priorities. 

I don’t think there is any question about 
what is happening as far the availability of 
money is concerned at all levels of govern- 
ment and the demands that are being made 
by the public at large that government cut 
back on its spending. I don’t think that can 
be pointed strictly at the federal government 


or the provincial government or the municipal 
governments in isolation. It has to be all of 
us. It’s not a request any more, it’s a demand 
that there be a reduction in spending. 

‘The obvious thing to do is to go to priori- 
ties. From my point of view, whether I'm the 
Minister of Housing or whether I’m just 
John Q. Citizen, one of the priorities in this 
province is housing and I would think the 
municipalities are going to be in this financial 
Squeeze, as we all are, so then some re- 
sponsibility lies upon them to reassess their 
priorities. In many areas of this province the 
priority situation has got to the point where 
people in municipal governments are not 
looking at the basic priorities. 


Perhaps this is going to have to happen 
now. There just isn’t going to be money 
available. It just isn’t available unless we are 
all ready to accept substantial tax increases 
to generate the funds to carry on. I think 
we've just reached the point where we are 
going to have to reassess priorities at all 
levels of government and start providing 
the basics—and housing certainly has to be 
one of those. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: As one of those in a 
party that was mocked to a large degree in 
the last campaign in wanting to cut costs and 
still produce housing, my answer is simply 
that we have to look not only at infla- 
tion but we have to look at questions of em- 
ployment. 


Surely the needs of our people, the un- 
employment levels that we have and the 
inflation levels that we have certainly indi- 
cate that one of the areas which would not 
be counter-productive would be the develop- 
ment of housing. The need is there, the un- 
employment is there; and granted the infla- 
tion is there; but then you know that at least 
part of your problem in the development of 
housing, and I recognize it, is that this gov- 
ernment has never faced the issue of the fi- 
nancial problems of municipalities. You've 
wanted to, but you've never tried to; you've 
always taken the sociological arguments and 
I just don’t believe those sociological argu- 
ments stand up against the financial bind that 
cities are in. If they can’t get the money, 
they certainly are not going to be able to 
provide housing or the servicing for housing 
which is required to get on with the job. 


[11:00] 


When I say this, I’d like to point out one 
thing to you, because when I spoke on your 
bill you had a very puzzled look in your face 
as I referred to those areas where rents have 


increased in land which doesn’t pay full 
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municipal taxes. I happen to have some of 
this in my riding. 


Interjection. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Yes, but when you get 
a place like the Colonnade—and maybe no- 
body’s heart is going to bleed too much for 
people who live in the Colonnade—when you 
see two-bedroom apartment rents there going 
from $295 a month to $425, and they don’t 
pay full municipal taxes, there is something 
wrong with the philosophy of the govern- 
ment of this province. This, again, is where 
you face dichotomies between the province 
and the municipal government in trying to 
get the money to provide the services that 
are demanded by people and, at the same 
time, have a government which exempts, or 
has exempted in the past, these properties 
from taxation, Just because a property sits 
on land which belongs to Victoria College 
should not make it exempt from taxation, 
particularly when people are trying to raise 
their rents to that extent. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But when you talk about 
a particular building like the Colonnade 
which is a result of that property being 
owned by the university— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: No, excuse me, by 
Victoria College; it’s not the same. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well Victoria College, 
I’m sorry, if you get down to semantics— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: The charter isn’t the 
same. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are you the president of Vic- 
toria College? 


‘Mrs. M. Campbell: No, University College. 
I have nothing against Victoria College. 


Mr. Cassidy: A sort of collegial chauvinism, 
I gather. 


‘Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You refer to a specific 
rent going from one price to another price, I 
can’t comment on that, other than to say I 
wonder what comparable accommodation 
would command in rent, let’s say in the 
ManuLife building which isn’t that far away. 
If you take the same accommodation in the 
ManuLife building, what are rents there, 
when the ManuLife building pays full munic- 
ipal taxes? I’m just wondering what com- 
parable rents would be. I don’t know, I have 
no idea. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: About the same for 
this type of accommodation. 


‘Hon. Mr. Rhodes: About the same, $400 
and something a month? 


Mrs. M. Campbell: For a small two-bed- 
room, yes. Some of them in ManuLife are 
$600; I’m aware of that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In part of your com- 
ment this morning, and again just a few 
moments ago, you mentioned the availability 
of 10,000 units. I know youre referring to 
the land along what was affectionately known 
as Metro Centre. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Not so affectionately 
from some sources, I understand. 


Hoon. Mr. Rhodes: Well that’s true. The 
Metro thing, as you know, has gone out the 
window. There was a four-level meeting that 
discussed the possibility of the transportation 
facilities that were there. The concern was 
expressed by all levels that attended that 
meeting, I might add, about the need for a 
transportation centne in the area. 

I think the grandiose schemes that were 
originally looked at as to how they could be 
developed have been modified considerably 
after discussion. Whatever would be devel- 
oped there would not be as large as trans- 
portation complex as was considered. You're 
suggesting 10,000 units could be available 
in that 178 acres? That works out roughly to 
52 units per acre and roughly 208 persons 
per acre. I don’t know whether that’s the 
sort of density the city of Toronto would 
allow. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Overall, 20,000 persons 
could be provided for in that area, Let’s not 
quibble about those amounts, Let’s face the 
fact that you can provide almost instant hous- 
ing if you dont let transportation have 
priority. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In this ministry we are 
not going to quarrel with the provision of 
extra housing. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Good. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Whatever input we can 
have into it we certainly will. On the ques- 
tion of the existing GO services out of that 
particular centre some of the figures I have 
looked at—and I am like everyone else be- 
cause the figures are provided by people who 
are supposedly knowledgeable in this area— 
would show there is a need to increase the 
capacity of the GO system to handle the 
present volumes now wanting to travel. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: All right, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m getting into trans- 
portation, but when you look at the volumes 
of traffic using the QE every day, for example 
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—I see Doug Kennedy sitting at the back— 
and what happened when we tried to put in 
surveillance type of equipment at Highway 
10 to control the traffic, all hell broke loose. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I saw that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Nobody wants to be 
delayed and so you've got these great jams 
taking place. People are saying if we extend 
the GO service, we won't need to enlarge 
the QE any more, which has been in the 
process of being enlarged since it was opened 
by the Queen in 1939; hopefully it has ended 
now. The development of that GO service is 
just to handle the existing demand. There 
are new services being looked at—certainly 
almost being demanded—to the Streetsville 
area, to Richmond Hill, these areas which 
are looking for a method of commuting to 
Toronto. They are commuting now and they 
are simply saying, “Make it easier for me.” 


IT don’t know, Mrs. Campbell, whether we 
are prepared to say to these people, “No, 
you will have to continue to use less than the 
service you may want.” If we improve that 
service obviously the existing facilities at 
Union Station are not going to be able to 
handle the volumes adequately. With the 
thousands of people who will come pouring 
out of there in the morning, I doubt very 
much whether it would be able to handle 
them all. 


Some sort of transportation centre has to 
be there, I think you would agree with that. 
There is the huge railway relocation project 
which would have to take place at tremen- 
dous costs; there are tremendous costs in- 
volved in relocating those tracks. How we 
are going to share those costs was one of the 
things we talked about at that four-level meet- 
ing—what costs would the railway absorb; 
what would the federal government absorb; 
what would the province absorb; and what 
would fall to Metro and, eventually, the city 
of Toronto. 


I am hopeful this particular group will get 
together again. The mayor of Toronto has 
written outlining some of his thoughts on 
that area. It was sent to the Premier (Mr. 
Davis); we have a copy in our ministry. We 
are looking at that and hopefully we can 
have a meaningful discussion at all four 
levels as to what we can do. This ministry is 
pro-housing; a year ago it might have been 
the other way around, but I am pro-housing. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: If you look later at 
what I have said I hope it comes through. 
I did not question the need for improved 
facilities for present traffic. I was just sug- 
gesting that in your research you might look 


at the effect of enlarging the capacity beyond 
what is currently needed insofar as central- 
ization in the Metro core is concerned. That’s 
all I think TI said. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But there are X thou- 
sands of people now, as you know— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I am aware of that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —who are commuting on 
that every day. With the growth of housing, 
hopefully; with what is really taking place 
in Mississauga and Peel regions; the growth 
taking place to the east as well or which, 
hopefully will take place in the Durham re- 
gion; many of the people who are going out 
there to buy homes and to live are people 
who work here in the Metro area. They are 
going to want to commute and they are go- 
ing to commute one of two ways. They are 
either going to commute on a public trans- 
portation system or in their own cars. I don't 
think you are saying this, in fact I know you 
are not, that we are going to have to shut off 
the capacity. I don’t think we can do that. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I haven’t said that. Would 
you look at the comparable costs of relocat- 
ing the railroad and the other costs inherent 
in the work at Bathurst and Union Station, 
and in the whole area? My information—and 
it comes from a source which, I suppose, I 
could say would be biased—is that the com- 
parable costs are not that much different. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Unfortunately, those 
people have a tendency—and I don’t know 
who you're referring to—but these sources 
often have a tendency to visit you, Mrs. 
Campbell, with a set of figures, and perhaps 
visit Mike with another set and visit us with 
another set; because they get great joy, I 
think, out of seeing us whang each other 
around this room with three different sets 
of figures. I wouldn’t trust any of them. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: But you have the re- 
search capacity, which I don’t think either 
of us has in the opposition. I’m only asking 
you to look at it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The Bathurst situation— 
this is like T and C now, I’ve been into three 
of the various ministries here—the Bathurst 
situation— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Yes, it’s frenetic. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —was as a result of the 
regular trains that the CPR and the CNR are 
running, and in particular the CN. They 
have said to us quite openly, “If you want 
to do anything here you’re going to have 
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tremendous tie-ups of traflic;” because they 
are going to run their regular train service. 
As you know, the GO systems fit in where 
they can. 


If we had exclusive right of way or that 
sort of thing maybe we could operate a 
little more efficiently. But we have to tie in 
with the CN’s operation and the traffic tie-up 
that would be created in the Bathurst area 
would be just—there has to be a grade separa- 
tion, there just has to be. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I won’t labour the point 
other than to say that I think the tragedy 
has been that there’s been no catalytic agent 
involved in the four levels of government 
to try and really look at the total picture. 
I would hope that if the meeting reconvened 
we will find a catalyst. I suppose that’s all 
I can say. 

The other thing is that I would like to 
point out—and I shall hope to be here when 
we do the OHC vote—I would like to point 
out that the minister has referred to OHC 
figures in Whitby. They are not the figures 
I have and I would love to see the minutes 
from Ontario Housing at which this matter 
was discussed. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sorry, which figures? 


Mrs. M. Campbell: The figures of the land 
costs in Whitby; they are not the figures I 
have and I’m not prepared to dispute them 
at the present time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have a copy of the 
agreement right here. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: The agreement. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The agreement that was 
proposed; it tells the prices of the lots. 
“The purchase price of each of the above- 
mentioned lots is as follows:” And each lot 
is $18,250. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: And do we know what 
they eventually went for on the open market? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, I can’t tell you that. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: No. Perhaps you might 
investigate that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Rose, I understand 
this was the price that was below the market 
value at that time? 


Mrs. M. Campbell: That’s right. 


Mr. Rose: I believe, Mr. Minister, the 
market value was in the range of $23,000. 
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Mrs. M. Campbell: And eventually, I am 
informed, $35,000. Do we know that for 
sure? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know about that, 
but I do know those are the figures that the 
land was offered to OHC for, and that was 
in the agreement. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Below market? 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 

Mrs. M. Campbell: Thank you. 

Mr. Hall: [d like to go back to some- 


thing the minister commented on in Mr. 
Cassidy's remarks and I think possibly in 
some of my remarks before the weekend. He 
said, in effect, that he as a minister did not 
want to use any big stick to force housing 
on municipalities against their wishes and 
their wishes had to be respected. 


Certainly, I have no suggestion for one 
minute that this policy would ever be 
effective and it would be against any number 
of ethical values, so far as I’m concemed at 
any rate. I don’t think there’s any point in 
lamenting the fact that there is municipal 
resistance because I think it should be ac- 
cepted as a fact and that we should go on 
from there. I really feel the Housing ministry 
and the government is in the best circum- 
stance finally to face this problem and address 
their thinking to the problem of the munic- 
ipal property tax. 

You mentioned an example this moming 
from a delegation you saw—a standard of 
125 ft frontage and a minimum size of 
1,200 sq ft from this small community that 
was talking to you. It’s very typical of the 
circumstance that is going on everywhere. I 
suggest to you that unless solutions are 
found to get the burden of property tax off 
the municipalities, the present priorities and 
any hope of creating housing at reasonable 
cost are absolutely doomed. 

[11:15] 

I would think that a good part of your 
research or philosophical thinking—whatever 
it is that you do—should be now and finally 
an attempt to evaluate possible ways of re- 
moving this property tax burden. It sounds 
like it is going to cost money; however, I 
really have to ask whether your brains trust 
actually has the facts. 


Is it not possible that the overall long-term 
cost would be lower if property tax in some 
manner or other was taken off the shoulders 
of the municipalities, because they would 
stop this assessment zoning approach, this 
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barrier they put up which they have to put 
up right now. While this is going on, the 
artificial increase in the value of housing is 
certainly having a detrimental effect on our 
whole cost structure and our whole philosophy 
in the country; it is certainly having a bad 
effect on inflation. 


There is room to manoeuvre on property 
tax. For example, if a house were to cost 
$15,000 less at a given investment figure of 
10 per cent, this would provide something in 
the order of $1,500 a year without changing 
a person’s circumstances, which money could 
go to pay higher property taxes. Okay, how 
does that relate to the government’s role? 
Well, I think the property tax credit is a 
valuable thing which could be expanded. If 
the property tax credit is applied more to 
those income levels that need it, obviously 
the higher-income levels won’t get the benefit 
of it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me just a 
moment, What would be the alternative? I 
may have missed the point that you have 
made. What would be the alternative to these 
revenues? 


Mr. Hall: The alternative to municipal 
revenues? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, the alternative to 
the municipality for revenues; I am assuming 
it would be a flowback of money from the 
province. 


Mr. Hall: It would be a flowback of money 
to the individual by means of a larger prop- 
erty tax credit from the province. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes. So what you're saying is 
that to offset the municipal tax level, a greater 
flowback of money would go back to the 
individual from the provincial treasury. 


Mr. Hall: I’m saying that this is one poten- 
tial way of expanding relief to the munic- 
ipality and from the municipality to the 
individual. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Then, could I ask again: 
Assuming that was to be followed, what rev- 
enues will be available to the province to 
offset those increased costs that they will 
have? 


Mr. Hall: Well, this is the point I am trying 
to make, and it becomes a study of economics 
at a higher level and finance. I’m saying the 
detrimental circumstances that we're facing 
now, of soaring housing costs, is hurting— 
hurting housing, hurting the province, hurt- 
ing everybody in their pocketbooks at one 


stage or another. It’s not directly in the field 
of housing but it’s in the field of economic 
thinking, it seems to me. Is that hurt worse 
than a greater expenditure of money flowing 
through to the municipalities would be? I 
have to wonder, do you know or have you 
thought through the potential of actually 
giving them more money with the total result 
of ending up by saving them money? 

I would like to go on. I say that the present 
course seems to me to be doomed. Maybe 
I have an oversimplified picture, but the 
thinking behind it does seem to me to be 
basic. That is, the course we are on is 
doomed to failure as municipalities continue 
to do everything they can to protect assess- 
ment. They are obviously working against 
housing. 


For. a moment let’s paint a picture: If 
there were no property tax, municipalities 
would not be doing everything they can to 
make housing more expensive in their munic- 
ipalities. Looking down the road a few years, 
the factor of the costs of lighting and heat- 
ing a home are certainly going to be adverse 
to larger size housing. The direction, ob- 
viously, would be toward smaller sized hous- 
ing and yet there are no real steps, no 
inducements, being offered to the municipality 
to have smaller housing units. As I said 
earlier, housing units were small 20 years 
ago. The standards weren’t high and these 
standards have been raised artificially for 
assessment protection by the municipality. 


If the property tax credit becomes a 
sizable thing, you start to get some market 
forces working, it seems to me, on those 
people who do not, because of higher in- 
come, benefit from substantial property tax 
credits. The taxes on bigger houses would 
go up naturally and what they could obtain 
in the marketplace for those bigger homes 
would tend to go down because of the added 
carrying costs. The costs would be laid on the 
shoulders of those who can best afford to pay, 
which is what it’s all about as far as I am 
concerned. It is quite fair that it should be 
that way. Those who need it most get the 
biggest credit. It is quite acceptable so far 
as I am concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s the way it is 
now. 


Mr. Hall: Not to a sufficient extent, though, 
because they cannot increase the standards 
high enough so that they are breaking even 
on their property tax credit for residential 
use with children and the hard and soft 
services which are a result of increased 


population. 
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I say there is a big area for increasing the 
property tax credit a great deal, whether or 
not you can effect a saving to the municipal- 
ity, which will finally stop this over-specifica- 
tion they are doing. Do you follow what my 
point is? 

I also suggest to you that for other rea- 
sons, this increasing standards on the size 
of a house is going to be pretty tough to 
handle as we now get into an age where 
energy costs and heating costs in this climate 
ane a severe factor. There is only so much 
insulation you can put into a house, as you 
know, unless you change the whole construc- 
tion features of the house. 

Better province-wide assessment sharing 
would overcome the attraction—you cannot 
overcome the natural geographically created 
discrepancies in our province. Industry does 
go to certain places because there are natural 
harbours and natural land conditions and 
railways and power facilities— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes. Climate. 


Mr. Hall: —and shipment points and cli- 
mate. There really hasn’t been, in my mind, 
a sufficient sharing of the natural advantages 
which accrue to certain areas with those other 
areas which don’t have those natural advan- 
tages, Hamilton, I guess, might be a case in 
point. It has a lot of benefits which were 
created by nature and so a lot of bedroom 
communities fan out around Hamilton but 
they don’t get the tax equalization in any- 
where near the measure that the cities which 
have the industry get. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Then you certainly 
favour regional government? 


Mr. Hall: No, this has not got anything 
to do with regional government at all. This 
could be done without regional government. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know how you 
are going to equalize the assessment for peo- 
ple who don’t have it within the municipali- 
ties unless you bring them all under one 
municipal— 


Mr. Hall: I think the province can have a 
role in doing this without necessarily having 
regional government. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There may be a method 
but it seems to me a very easy way is to 
bring all these people in so they will share 
in that tax base. 


Mr. Hall: The taxes aren’t shared even 
within regional government now. It doesn't 
work that way. So far it has not been an 


effective way of tax sharing, Each munic- 
ipality even under regional government—in- 
cluding the Niagara region—still wants to get 
its share of industries. Of course, it wants it 
to be a certain type of nice, clean industry, 
with no effluent carried into any sewers 
which has a high BOD content, or anything 
like that. It is very hard for them to think in 
terms of a small, walled city where every- 
thing is shared, and I don’t think the sharing 
is taking place. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The difficulty is we have 
two tiers; one tier probably would be effec- 
tive. 


Mr. Hall: In my opinion, it would be hard 
to say whether it would yet be effective be- 
cause of the municipal discrepancies in a 
large region. But I do say you have to ad- 
dress yourself to getting the property tax 
burden off the municipalities, even if it in- 
volves doing some pretty deep thinking and 
maybe a different type of thinking than has 


been proceeded so far. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: When we talk about 
the municipal tax burden, the province has 
been criticized for failing to put sufficient 
moneys into the hands of the municipalities, 
yet if you go back and look at the grant 
structure in its totality, the imcrease in 
municipal mill rates has averaged about three 
per cent per year for the last five years. This 
has been as a result of the increased funding 
that has been made available from the prov- 
ince; there is substantial funding going into 
the municipalities. 

Assuming you continue on with the present 
municipal tax structure, one of the problems 
is that municipal governments, in an effort 
to show their fiscal responsibility and to en- 
hance their political lives, have seen fit to 
attempt to hold mill rates down, to establish 
artificially low mill rates. Surely to goodness, 
with inflation running in two figures for the 
last number of years, municipalities have 
been less than responsible to their own con- 
stituents in not allowing some mill rate in- 
crease. What you run into is the same thing 
we face in this Legislature—and the federal 
boys ran into it-when somebody proposes a 
catch-up in the way of salaries for MPPs 
or MPs, the blazing headlines report 33 or 
40 per cent increases. They don’t stop to 
figure whether that percentage is spread back 
over five or six or seven years or not. 


It’s the same thing when you pick up a 
newspaper and a municipality is saying they 
are facing a 15 or 20 per cent increase in 
mill rates. The truth of the matter is that 
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if those mill rates had been brought up as 
they should have been over the past number 
of years you wouldn't have that big clout to 
generate dollars. 

I think everybody is willing to accept the 
general increases that have taken place, based 
on the increases in the services and the cost 
of those same services, yet that hasn’t hap- 
pened in the municipalities. 

My own municipality is a good example. 
In 1972, they reduced the mill rate by nine 
mills because there was a change in policy 
of the amount of grants that would be going 
to the municipalities. They took all the money 
that came from the province and applied it 
back to their municipality without really 
taking into consideration the fact that down 
that pipe a piece, there was going to be this 
catch-up required, that increased grants were 
not going to happen every year. 


Mr. Hall: It is happening in the new year 
coming up, I guess. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think we're faced with 
some very substantial mill rate increases 
around this province. I don’t think you can 
blame that on the lack of the province supply- 
ing funding. I don’t have the figures here, but 
I know there was a tremendous increase. 
[11:30] 


Mr. Hall: Let me give you an example of 
a new approach. I just ask that you pause 
and reflect on it. The case in point is the 
Election Expenses Act. This was rather a 
new initiative and, without getting too tech- 
nical about it, it said, in effect that if a man 
gave $100 he’d get a $75 tax cut. It met 
with some acceptance in terms of a method 
for funding the last election. The person who 
gave more eventually got a lesser credit back. 
I am really talking about the same approach 
in the property tax. The province is paying 
more for that election to be run. If the same 
yardstick was applied to property tax, the 
province would be paying more of the prop- 
erty tax. There would be a fairness involved, 
however, in that the lower elements of in- 
come would be paying substantially less 
property tax than wealthier persons; which is, 
as I say, acceptable. 

I am saying that this sounds like more 
money that the province has to lay out. But 
I am also saying has the thinking been done 
as to whether you are not really saving 
money in the total by laying out more money 
if it stops inflation, if it stops municipalities 
from artificially fighting against housing by 
all these assessment techniques and if the 
result is lower-cost housing. The direction 


we are heading, I still say, is toward doom 
unless we find some other answer. 


However, I have thrown that point out and 
I think you understand what I am talking 
about. I woud ask at some time you con- 
sider whether there is merit in this, in the 
measurement of one cost as azainst another 
cost. What benefits there would be in spend- 
ing more money may be hard to develop, but 
I think it is worth asking ourselves just where 
we are headed and whether or not a change 
would help the situation. 


I have a couple of other points. I: don’t 
know if this is common knowledge; it is over 
our way. In the Hamilton Spectator, in an 
issue in August, there was a two-part article 
by the real estate feature editor. He found 
that housing in the Buffalo area costs almost 
half. what it costs in the Hamilton area. I 
don’t know what their standards are, but I 
would have to suggest to you that it might 
be worth taking a look to find out why this 
is going on. It cannot be all just land costs. 
No matter what you pay for an acre, the 
land cost wouldn’t change that much. 


In some of the examples he cited—and I 
think I am correct in this—a house in Hamil- 
ton costing $84,000, according to him, could 
be purchased in the Buffalo area for $42,000. 
I don’t know the answers. I just want to pass 
it on and hope there may be something we 
can all learn from this. 


Mr. Wronski mentioned that there was an 
ongoing study of the servicing standards re- 
quired and he talked about some of the high 
standards that exist now, such as preparation 
against storms based on 50 years of experience. 
I have to hope that study will look at the 
ditching and ponding effect you get as a re- 
sult of very heavy storms, because the prob- 
lem of a storm sewer, as you know better than 
I do I suspect, is that the cost is fantastic. 
In a short distance you can get up to nine- 
foot diameter storm sewers which actually 
have to go down very deep and need a lot 
of bedding and a lot of easement right to 
put in place. The granular backfill and what- 
have-you are a fantastic cost. 


The subdivider is in a position almost of 
being accused of having manufactured all the 
water, and of course he doesn’t. He inherits 
the water from higher ground. Nevertheless, 
if he is to use his land, he has to pay the 
shot for this fantastic storm sewer cost. In 
your studies, Mr. Wronski, I really do think 
you should go back and take a look at re- 
quirements in the mid-1960s indicating no 
road subsidies unless there was full storm 
sewerage, because it’s not only the storm it’s 
the curb; and then when you have a curb, 
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well we may as well have a sidewalk, and 
away you go. 


The old highway standard I think came 
from the fact of building the road higher to 
make it more passable in wet weather than 
the surrounding land. This policy tends to 
continue where MTC roads are always just 
a little bit higher than anybody else’s and 
everybody else has to take up the problems. 
And you know who takes up the problems; 
the developer takes up the problems because 
the municipality can’t afford to. The munic- 
ipality can’t afford to avoid having the storm 
water requirements because otherwise they 
won't get any road subsidies from you. 

I do think that municipalities—and there 
are many, just to go back to the one you 
mentioned this morning, Mr. Minister, about 
125 ft frontage—I think they are kidding 
themselves and they are kidding all of us to 
think that this is a long-term solution to their 
problems. Even if the subdivider pays the 
full shot for all these gold-plated services the 
first time around, those roads are going to be 
there for 100 years, 200 years, 300 years and 
the pipes are going to wear out; the road ob- 
viously is going to have to be cleaned, the 
snow removed, and resurfaced for a long time 
to come. Even if they got it free, this first 
or construction cost is not necessarily the final 
cost to the municipality, aside from the fact 
of the waste of land as well. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is not free anyway. 
The cost of that would be applied back to 
the land when it is sold to the purchaser any- 
way. 


Mr. Hall: Oh yes, but this is a purchaser 
who hasn’t yet arrived in Sault Ste. Marie, 
or in any community. The only person the 
purchaser could speak to would be a devel- 
oper, who is suspect, of course, even if he 
spoke with the straightest of convictions. The 
municipality will say, “You just want to have 
that lower price, so it is going to be in your 
pocket.” This is never the case; the developer 
obviously passes the cost on. 

Until such time as we somehow get these 
municipalities away from this type of think- 
ing I think housing is never going to be 
acceptable. You are going to still face the 
existing social arguments and the environ- 
mental arguments and so forth, but in prop- 
erty funding in my mind one of the biggest 
things we have to get around is this munic- 
ipal taxation structure. 

Passing on to the next item, I think under 
this section we can comment on the work- 
ings of the Niagara Escarpment Commission 


and the responsibility you have for adminis- 
trating development control, is this correct? 

As I recall, the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
mission was finally formed in June, 1974 and, 
in a general way, I understand the goal was 
that it was going to be a three-year pro- 
gramme; first of all, to set up an area of 
specific development controls, to get them in 
place. By terms of the original reference then, 
in three years the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
mission would have successfully phased itself 
out of a job. 


IT would like to ask whether these goals 
are still valid, whether three years looks like 
the period of time and whether this will be 
completed by June, 1977, or whether this 
programme is going to be severely behind its 
target date. 


It was also mentioned, I believe, in the 
general context of the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission’s guidelines that as regional 
municipalities and other governments got 
their own zoning into place responsibility 
would be essentially turned over to them. I 
see no sign of this being turned over to 
municipalities too much so far and I wonder 
if this is still part of the ongoing thinking. 
As I understand development, particularly in 
our area right now, applications are eight to 
10 weeks in the processing stream. I have to 
wonder whether this could be improved. It 
seems to me to be a long time to wait be- 
fore answers are given on an application. 


The comments that were made by the 
committee headed by Maxwell Henderson in 
part relate to the Niagara Escarpment Com- 
mission thinking. One item on page 267 of 
the review report said: 


For major existing plans (including those 
for the parkway belt and the Niagara 
Escarpment) and future plans involving 
significant land purchases, the acreages to 
be acquired [to] be determined by realis- 
tic criteria related to specific identified 
needs. 


I suggest that this would have been a far 
more satisfactory approach right from the 
outset than what was done, which set up 
freeze-type zoning on masses of land all over 
the province without real selectivity as to 
what areas were desirable for the public 
good. 


Naturally, we feel as a party, and I feel 
individually, that the selection of those areas 
that are deemed to be for the public good— 
and obviously there are certain sites—ob- 
viously should be paid out of the public 
purse. They should not be subsidized by an 
individual property owner, with restrictions 
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put on him so that he cannot move in any 
direction. This has concerned us over our 
way quite a bit. 

It happens in the town of Grimsby that 
there is a lake plain that is probably a mile 
wide, with the lake frontage taken up with 
sewage treatment, water treatment and rec- 
reation. There is the Queen Elizabeth Way, 
which is very wide; there is the CNR; there 
is Highway 8; and then you are at the base 
of the Escarpment. We have argued locally 
that this is really an urban area as it affects 
the town of Grimsby, and yet we are faced 
with these controls in this urban area. The 
same Escarpment runs through the city of 
Hamilton, which is developed above and 
below now; it has services that have ‘been in 
place for many years, with many roads go- 
ing up the mountain as well. In the city of 
Hamilton, do they have to go through the 
same routine that they have in these lesser 
areas, or are development controls not ap- 
plied there? 

Another thing that concerns me about the 
Escarpment Commission is the fact that a 
municipal zoning bylaw may have been put 
in place but, under your controls, you say 
all municipal zoning bylaws now are out the 
window. I don’t know what the proper words 
are, but that’s the effect of them; they are 
just put completely aside. 


The zoning bylaw has to do with new ap- 
plications as to how land could be used, and 
I can understand the development controls; 
whether or not I agree with them, I can 
understand them wanting to naturally have 
the say on new applications. But I suggest 
to you that zoning controls also have a func- 
tion where property has been used for a long 
time in the past, because your development 
control area is pretty broad and it covers a 
lot of existing properties. 

[11:45] 


You have taken ‘away from the municipal- 
ity that aspect of zoning development which 
permits them to monitor the ongoing use of 
other existing properties there because there 
are, as I understand it, no zoning bylaws in 
effect. This is to say that there might be 
adverse effects from people parking trucks 
in the driveway of a residential zone. The 
only yardstick would be the development 
control regulations. I ask will the time come 
when you'll be putting back the municipal 
zones that have been thought of in the past. 
There is no indication of it at the present 
time. 

I also have to ask you another question. I 
understand development permits are not 


transferable. This seems rather strange to me 
in that building permits are transferable. 
The development control has to do with how 
the land is going to be used. It should not 
have to do with who the guy is who is go- 
ing to do whatever it is that’s required to 
the land; yet you don’t make this trans- 
ferable and you have to start all over again. 
That might be a condition of sale. 

In any real estate transaction, first of all, 
he wants to buy the property if he can put 
the property to a use, In most instances, 
the interested party in buying is not neces- 
sarily going to go to all the trouble of ob- 
taining the development control permit, so 
the vendor might be obtaining the develop- 
ment control permit. In a few instances this 
has developed to the point where they've 
now turned around, found this out and said: 
“Okay, you’ve got a permit but you'll have 
to build it, Charlie, because it’s not trans- 
ferable.” I’m just wondering whether or not 
some modifications could be made in the 
thinking here because it seems to be another 
added problem in the application of these 
development controls. Those are the main 
points I wanted to raise in this area. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Wronski, perhaps 
you can reply to some of it, and also Mr. 
Farrow. 


Mr. Wronski: Vll try, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like Mr. Hall to help me because 
there were several questions and I may omit 
some of them. 

First of all, I should perhaps outline basi- 
cally the structure of the total planning 
system which is employed in the Niagara 
Escarpment. The commission has been set up 
under the Act, which is administered by the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough). The definition of 
the planning area, as well as the definition of 
the development control area, was also set 
up by that ministry. We are coming in, so to 
say, at the tail end of the development con- 
trol. The minister is listening to appeals for 
refusal or approval of a development permit. 
Under the Act, he has to have a hearing 
officer hear an appeal and report to him; then 
he makes a decision whether the development 
permit should be granted or refused. It’s the 
last instance of an appeal, so to speak, 


As far as the objectives of the commission 
are concerned, which, as I say, are under 
the control and regulation of the Treasury, 


these still remain the same as at the onset of | 


the creation of the commission. They are 
obliged under the legislation to prepare a 
plan to be approved by the provincial govern- 
ment and, I understand, the date is to be to 
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the end of 1977. The work is progressing, we 
understand, although we have no direct input. 
Again this is done through the regional 
planning branch of the Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs. 

As far as the delays which result in the 
processing of development control permits 
are concerned, here again I cannot be of 
assistance. All I can draw to Mr. Hall’s 
attention is that development control went 
into operation with the definition of the de- 
velopment control area and the passing of 
regulations by the Minister of Housing, which 
was in June or July, 1975. 


To date, around 500 applications have been 
processed by the commission, out of which 
about 450 have been approved. There is 
still, I think, a backlog of about 80 applica- 
tions which are in process. About 25 of them 
have been appealed and about 16 hearings 
have already been heard. We have set up a 
mechanism of hearings. There is a chief hear- 
ing officer appointed by the minister. This is 
Mr. Jamieson, who was formerly a member 
of the Ontario Municipal Board. He also 
has a panel of hearing officers assisting him. 
Hearings are being held locally for the con- 
venience of those who object or appeal; and 
then the report is being processed to the 
minister. 


As far as the question of development— 


Mr. Hall: May I just go back, Mr. Wronski. 
You are saying that the original time-frame 
for the work of the Escarpment Commission 
was three years from June, 1974, and after 
that period the Escarpment Commission will 
be ceasing to function? 


Mr. Wronski: At least the charge to the 
commission is to prepare a plan. That plan 
will have to be approved and then taken over 
by the existing municipalities, who will have 
to adjust their own planning tools—that is, 
official plans and zoning bylaws—to implement 
that plan. Now, whether the commission or 
the province will be in a position to approve 
that plan at that date, I cannot tell you. But 
at least the charge to the commission is still 
the same—to prepare a plan within the speci- 
fied time period. 


The last question you asked, if I remember 
correctly, was if something can be done re- 
garding the development permit going with 
the land, rather than the individual applica- 
tion. I can foresee just one problem over 
there. The whole philosophy of a develop- 
ment permit is a response to an individual 
application and a decision given on a specific 
type of development. 


I would presume that if title to the land 
has changed hands, and the new owner wishes 
to build exactly the same structure with 
exactly the same conditions as the original 
development permit permitted, then I don’t 
think there should be any difficulties. How- 
ever, if there is any change in the structure 
itself, in its location on the site, then I think 
there would have to be another investigation. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Wronski, I suspect that I 
could see some of your problems in that you 
are using a site plan approach, and— 


Mr. Wronski: That’s right; and architec- 
tural control as well. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, which I have to wonder 
about. Nevertheless, any zoning bylaw sets 
parameters as to what can be done, and it 
doesn’t have to be that specific. Could you 
not set parameters with your permits, rather 
than be quite so specific in their require- 
ments? It would seem to me that so long as 
the parameters were met, that you wouldn’t 
be facing any dissatisfaction with what was 
done with the property. 


Mr. Wronski: Yes, I think we could do 
that. Of course, it would depend on the 
sensitivity of the area. It might be something 
in really the most strategic ecological loca- 
tion. For instance, removing the surface soil, 
removing the trees, blocking a stream—all 
these problems would have to be taken into 
consideration. But you are quite right. We 
are now investigating all the regulations and 
the way the commission is acting upon them, 
with an idea of maybe recommending to the 
ministry to change the regulations so that 
parameters could be set in less sensitive 
areas. 


Mr. Hall: I suggest to you, Mr. Wronski, 
that if you don’t get away from the present 
approach to a certain extent, then in June 
of 1977, or whenever your set of specifica- 
tions and guidelines are turned over to the 
municipalities, I suspect that municipalities 
are going to take your thinking as being 
wise government thinking and apply this spe- 
cific approach to every house built in their 
municipality. I see the danger that with so 
much specification by government as to what 
might be done, what you consider as ac- 
ceptable under the Escarpment Commission 
may very well spread right down the line and 
across the province on every building that is 
put up. As a housing ministry, I don’t think 
you want to see this. 
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Mr. Wronski: No; we certainly don’t want 
to see that, because we just couldn’t simply 
administer it. 


Mr. Hall: Nor will you ever be able to 
police it. This whole concept of zoning where 
it’s only on the basis of complaint— 


Mr. Wronski: Right. 


Mr. Hall: —and you do not have, nor ever 
will have, enough zoning officers to go around 
and check. As a result, you are getting an 
informant-type attitude in our province. This 
disturbs me very much, because the com- 
plaint is acted upon only when there is some 
guy who doesn’t like some other guy, or 
something like that. It’s completely different 
to the whole administration of law of the 
province in any other way. A policeman is 
charged primarily with the responsibility of 
blowing the whistle on somebody, but in this 
other situation you're asking for controls by 
individuals phoning up about their neighbour 
or some guy they don’t like or something like 
that. I can see your problem, but I don’t like 
the look down the road unless something's 
changed. 


Mr. Wronski: All I can answer to this, Mr. 
Hall, is that the whole procedure of develop- 
ment control is obviously a temporary one. 
We're looking at it all the time. It has only 
been in operation about four months and we 
hope that eventually we will have regard for 
the normal type of municipal zoning bylaw 
and official planning process as soon as the 
plan is developed. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Really you have 
same thing now in many municipalities. 
not suggesting it’s the right approach, but 
in many municipalities in 1969 when the 
directive came out to them to get their official 
plans and zoning bylaws put together, official 
plans were turned out pretty rapidly. The 
easy method was to take those areas of the 
municipality where there was some concern 
or differences of opinion and slap on such 
things as holding zones and planned devel- 
Opment zones. 


the 


I'm 


Now we have the situation where, a person 
who may own a piece of property and 
wishes to develop it comes to the planning 
board and must get a rezoning from the 
planned development, despite what the offi- 
cial plan might say. They come to get a 
rezoning and to iget the planned develop- 
ment lifted off of it. We get into these 
specific site plan things, as you referred to 
earlier. 


Mr. Hall: Oh yes, you get into the Vea 
cifics to a certain extent, but I’m saying that 
your development control site plan is on for 
an individual house, for example. As long as 
his house is within the side yards, the set- 
back and the rear yard, as long as it is a 
certain size and as long as there’s adequate 
drainage, the municipality does not and can- 
not tell him what colour he can put on that 
house yet, but you are in the area of devel- 
opment control. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are in some munici- 
palities under planned development as well. 


Mr. Hall: It’s to my sorrow and it’s work- 
ing against your ultimate goals, if you do 
this, I tell you, because we need less of this, 
not more of it, in my opinion. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Okay, but municipalities 
do have that authority under the Planning 
Act now. 


Mr. Hall: And some of them use it to make 
certain that the house has got stone or brick 
on it instead of wood, so that they can get 
more assessment, which goes right back to 
where I’m starting it on—the whole problem 
which has not been addressed yet, in my 
opinion. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. You are 
right on. 


Mr. Chairman: It is now 12 o’clock. I 
believe the committee decided to sit from 
10 to 12 today and then immediately fol- 
lowing the question period until 6 o'clock. 
I'd just like to inform the committee of the 
list of speakers and the order in which they 
asked to speak: Johnson, Makarchuk, Angus, 
Cassidy and McEwen. Those are the ones I 
have on the list, so that you'll be aware. 


Mr. Cassidy: Before you adjourn, Mr. 
Chairman, I understand also that people had 
come to a consensus that we should also 
meet at 10 o'clock on Thursday in addition 
to our afternoon and evening sittings on 
Thursday. Is that correct? 


Mr. Chairman: There has been no agree- 
ment. It was suggested the other day that 
we could sit this morning and then today 
decide what the committee wanted to do on 
Thursday. 


Mr. Hall: I'd have to check my schedules. 


Mr. Cassidy: I will not be able to be here 
on Thursday evening but will simply pass 


any notes that I have about topics to be 
raised near the end of the estimates to an- 
other spokesman for my party. 
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Mr. Hall: I have to say that I won’t be 
here Thursday evening, but I don’t think 
were going to the same places. I can’t be 
here. 


Mr. Cassidy: All I’m saying is we are still 
on the first vote and it would seem to make 
sense to try to get the maximum amount of 
time in, in view of the time we've lost over 
the first couple of days. 


Mr. Chairman: If it’s all right, I would 
like to suggest to the committee that I did 
have it on my notes to discuss this when we 
come back after the question period. I'd like 
you as a committee to make a decision at 
that time. 
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Mr. Williams: It was my understanding 
that we were meeting Thursday morning at 
10, but I must have misunderstood what was 
discussed on Friday. I thought we were meet- 
ing right through Thursday to get this 
resolved. 


Mr. Chairman: That wasn’t decided on 
Friday. It was left over. 


Mr. Williams: It was just Thursday after- 


noon and evening, was it? 


Mr. Chairman; That was the last discus- 
sion. I think we could check Hansard and 
probably find that we said we should make 
the decision today. 


The committee recessed at 12 noon. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 3:09 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee 
to order. There are a couple of things I would 
like to discuss with the committee, 

First of all, the sitting times for Thursday: 
I thought it might be helpful to the com- 
mittee to know that in a regular four-day 
sitting of this committee we would sit for 16 
hours, As it turns out now, by not sitting 
Thursday morning, when we reach 10:30 
Thursday night this committee will have had 
15 hours. So it is an hour less than the regu- 
lar four days of sittings. I believe this: morn- 
ing you wanted to continue the discussion 
for a few moments to decide on the sitting 
for next Thursday. 


Mr. Cassidy: I make it about 13 hours 
that we will have sat, Mr. Chairman, if we 
don’t sit on Thursday morning. 


Mr. ‘Chairman: Well, two-and-a-half 
hours last Thursday, two on Friday, five to- 
day and five-and-a-half on Thursday; that 
is 15 hours. 


Mr. Cassidy: I just didn’t quite count the 
half-hours listed there. 


Mr. Chairman: I counted the time we had, 
not the time that we began. 

I leave it up to the committee. We have 
to decide whether you want to sit morning, 
afternoon and evening on Thursday, or just 
afternoon and evening. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well, I would move, Mr. 
Chairman, that we do sit on Thursday morn- 
ing, and I think Mr, Williams seems to be in 
agreement as well. 


Mr. Chairman: That would be from 10 to 
Wea 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, we have a motion. 
Any discussion? 
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Mr, B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, if you 
want to propose lengthening the time you 
have no alternative but to sit Thursday morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman: All right, 1 will place the 
motion, 


Mr. Kennedy: Mr. Chairman, is this neces- 
sary to wind up within the time frame that 
we have? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, Thursday is the last 
day this committee has to sit. 

Mr. Kennedy: So we have to sit morning, 
afternoon and evening, is that right? 


Mr. Chairman: Well, that’s up to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kennedy: A day’s a day. 

Mr. Chairman: A day’s a day, it doesn't 
matter how many hours. 

Any further discussion? I have had a mo- 
tion from Mr. Cassidy that we sit from 10 
to 12 Thursday morning, and of course 
Thursday afternoon and evening. 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That means we 
Thursday morning at 10 o'clock. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: Why do you get an 
extra hour? 


will sit 


Myr. Chairman: Why do we get an extra 
hour? Is that a question? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, if we are going 
to hold right down to this commitment, we 
might as well settle it that we only sit one 
hour on Thursday morning, shall we? 


Mr. Chairman: When we talk hours I 
guess we talk of the time for estimates in 
the House. Here we are talking days. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No quarrel, no quarrel. 


Mr. Chairman: I have to have a decision 
from the committee on the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation session of Dec. 3. This) would be 
a suggestion—would the hours 10 to 12; 2 
to 5:30; 7:30 to 10 be satisfactory? 
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Mr. B. Newman: Why are, you starting at 
7:30 rather than 8? 


Mr. Chairman: Well it was just a sugges- 
tion given to me, and I am putting it out 
to the committee. 


Mr. B. Newman: It doesn’t matter, 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I probably 
won't be present myself for that particular 
session, but other members of my caucus 
are going to fill in. Given the desire of many 
members of the committee to have longer 
than one day, one might try to squeeze in 
another half hour or an hour in the morn- 
ing, perhaps, by starting at 9 or 9:30. 


Mr. Chairman: Well there’s a suggestion. 
It is really up to the committee. You have 
one day to discuss the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, and to make the best of it— 


Mr. Kennedy: What are we talking about; 
the hours? 


Mr. Chairman: We are talking about the 
hours of that day. 


[3:15] 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I would 
move that we sit from 9:30 to 12; 2 to 5:30; 
7:30 till 10:30. 


Mr. Chairman: From 7:30 to 10:30? 
Mr. Makarchuk: Right, on Dec, 3. 


Mr. Kennedy: Are we allowed to move 
an amendment? I suggest 10:00 to 12:00; 
2:00 to 5:30; and 8:00 to 10:30—the regular 


session. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, I have had the mo- 
tion and an amendment. Any further dis- 


cussions? 
Mr. Makarchuk: I’ll second that, 


Mr. Chairman: Would you be agreeable 
to that? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I would be agreeable 
to that, sir. 


Mr. Chairman: So would you withdraw 
your motion? 


Mr, Makarchuk: I would withdraw my 
motion and make that a motion. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s still a honeymoon, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay; so the committee 
is agreeable to Mr. Kennedy’s motion. Fine, 
thank you very much. 


I would also like to have on record the 
fact that the minister has tabled the recon- 
ciliation statement which was requested by 
members of this committee on Thursday. 
There are copies here for members of the 
committee. 

Il believe the next speaker on vote 801 is 
Mr. Johnson. 


On vote 801: 


Mr. Johnson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and Mr. Minister. 


I would like to comment on some re- 
marks made by Mr. Cassidy last week regard- 
ing the diversification of population and 
housing, He was of the opinion that some 
of the municipalities would accept housing 
if necessary. It was even mentioned that 
housing could be imposed on the municipali- 
ties by the ministry. As a former mayor, I’m 
certain that most municipalities would be 
very reluctant to accept any enforcement. 
In the last election an issue we fought re- 
garding regional government was that we 
wanted to leave the municipalities with as 
much autonomy as they could possess. 

I do feel one way we could have housing 
and more people living in the smaller munic- 
ipalities would be to encourage industry to 
locate in these areas. It would be much 
easier if we were to entice industry to locate 
in smaller communities; the municipalities 
then would be quite interested in providing 
housing for these workers. 

The minister used the words, “that’s where 
the action is,” in referring to why people want 
to settle in Toronto. Possibly this is so, but I 
have a feeling they come to Toronto because 
they can’t find employment elsewhere. If they 
could find employment in the smaller com- 
munities that is where they would stay, and 
indeed possibly even move. The quality of 
life there is much superior to that of city 
living. Mr. Chairman will concur with that 
I’m sure. 


If we could provide employment in the 
smaller municipalities it would help solve the 
problem of overcrowding in the cities and 
we would be able to provide housing at a 
much lower cost. You can still buy serviced 
lots in the northern part of my riding at 
$6,000, $7,000 or $8,000. This is substantially 
lower than anywhere near Metro Toronto, and 
the cost of living is also much lower. 


T would encourage the Ministries of Hous- 
ing and Industry and Tourism to work to- 
gether on this problem to see if there isn’t 
some way to work out a solution. While it 
doesn’t seem right to tell an industry it should 
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locate in a certain area, there should be some 
incentive to encourage industries to do so. 

Another point I would like to mention is 
that I concur fully with your statement, Mr. 
Minister, regarding the senior citizens’ housing 
units. 

™ a lot of the mid-western Ontario regions 
we have a heavy, a very high, percentage of 
senior citizens. If we can have a major thrust 
in the development of senior citizens’ apart- 
ment units this will not only provide facil- 
ities for these people that are needed, but it 
would also open up a lot of new homes and 
take some of the pressure off building new 
homes. 

Most of the municipalities in mid-western 
Onterio, and I would assume most of Ontario, 
would accept senior citizens’ apartment units. 
They are quite attractive; they serve a pur- 
pose that is very desperately needed; and 
the cost to the municipality isn’t all that 
great. I feel this is one way of creating extra 
homes without going to the incentive of pro- 
viding public housing. 

I take exception to the remark Mrs. Camp- 
bell made in criticism of the province regard- 
ing the grants. I have served as mayor of my 
municipality for some years, have sat on 
council, and I think in the last three to four 
years the grant structure has been very favour- 
able toward the municipalities. If it has done 
anything in the way of detriment to the 
municipality it is as you have suggested, that 
weve kept our tax rate too low. We should 
possibly have raised it, and then we wouldn’t 
feel the crunch today; but it did allow the 
municipalities to keep their taxes at a con- 
tinuingly low level for the last three years. 


One criticism I do have is in the matter 
of severance. It seems awfully hard to get 
severances of any description through in a 
reasonable period of time. I certainly hope 
we could speed up this one area. I have one 
other comment to make in closing and that is 
in regard to the cost of housing. I have had 
requests by a manufacturer of plastic pipe, 
and his concern is that hundreds of munici- 
palities have saved millions of dollars by 
resorting to PVC water mains. He questioned 
why Ontario Housing Corp. doesn’t use plastic 
piping in their townhouses and high-density 
housing, and he states that for years vinyl 
sewer pipes have been CSA certified to 
standard c182.1. Millions of feet of this type 
of pipe and its associated fittings are in 
service in Ontario, but it still cannot be used 
for installation on private properties which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Ontario 
plumbing code. Is there a reason the same 
type and size of plastic pipe can’t be used 
in place of other materials? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Perhaps I could let Mr. 
Rose comment on the last part of the remarks 
and the question of the piping. 


Mr. Rose: I think, Mr. Minister, through 
you, Mr. Chairman, the local municipalities 
establish the standards and we conform. If 
PVC is permitted we will use it, but it is 
up to that local municipality’s bylaws with 
respect to the material. 


Mr. Johnson: And does this apply for 
Ontario Housing Corp. as well? 


Mr. Rose: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: One of the things we 
try to do, and I think rightly so, is not to 
impose lesser standards than what the munici- 
pality requires when Ontario Housing is 
going into a community to build units. They 
must meet the municipal standards. 


Mr. Johnson: Have we set the standards 
too high? That’s really the question I am 
asking. Is plastic pipe not as good as other 
types of pipe? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’d have to pass on 
making any comment there because I’m not 
qualified to say whether they are or they 
aren't. Again, the question of whether the 
standards are set too high is a subject, prob- 
ably, for considerable debate over a long 
period of time. My own personal feeling is 
there are a number of standards we have set 
in municipalities that thave been set very 
high, all the way from the Cadillac-type 
servicing we require for subdivisions, to 
such things as the type of pipe that’s being 
used. But these have been set, and if we’re 
building houses we must meet the standards 
set by the municipality. 


Mr. Johnson: I wonder if a study has been 
made to compare the qualities of the dif- 
ferent types of pipe and if they do come up 
to a satisfactory standard, could this informa- 
tion be passed on to the municipalities with 
the suggestion that possibly they should set 
a little lower limit on what can be used? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know. I think if 
that was being done it would probably be 
done by the Ministry of the Environment. 
We certainly haven’t, to the best of my 
knowledge, dione anything in that area. 

I do want to comment on a couple of 
things you said, Mr. Johnson. You men- 
tioned that the quality of life in the smaller 
cities is better. I don’t think anyone would 
dispute that. That may be part of the con- 
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cern that has been raised in the minds of 
many; and that is that that quality of life 
is to be maintained. 

The person who is living in a community 
of say, 20,000 people says that’s the quality 
of life he wants to maintain and he doesnt 
want it to become 30,000. The person in the 
30,000 or 40,000 area says he doesn’t want 
it to become 50,000; and so on up the line. 


As a result, in order to retain what they 
feel is their quality of life, they do not want 
to allow growth to take place. So that in 
some communities they don’t even want a 
new industry to come in, There are some 
who've turned it down; many areas don’t 
want any growth at all so they can retain, 
as you suggest, that quality of life. 

As far as incentives are concerned, under 
the Ontario Development Corp. a few of 
the areas have been discussed at consider- 
able length over quite a period of time. It 
is felt development should be allowed to 
take place, or should ‘be encouraged to take 
place rather, in northern and eastern On- 
tario. ODC, under its programmes for eastern 
and northern Ontario, offers loans up to 90 
per cent of the capital required, and at 
reasonable interest rates, in fact at quite 
low interest rates. So firms could in fact 
locate in the north or in eastern Ontario 
more economically than they can locate, 
say, here in central Ontario. Loans them- 
selves are not nearly as large, I think they’re 
only 50 per cent, in the central part of On- 
tario as opposed to the higher allowances 
for eastern and northern Ontario. 


Part of the success that’s been enjoyed 
there has been mostly in the expansion of 
existing industries, or their location from 
small facilities into larger, more modern 
facilities and the acquisition of perhaps more 
modern equipment. It has reflected itself in 
a slight increase in the production of these 
companies and increased their employment. 
So there has been some progress made, 
primarily in the north and I think to some 
extent in the east. Many of the loans have 
been for tourist-oriented types of operations. 


Talk to the companies, and I have had 
some occasion to discuss it with them and 
they'll tell you there are two things—in par- 
ticular in northern Ontario as perhaps 
opposed to eastern Ontario with which I’m 
not as familiar—there are two things many 
of the people who were contemplating lo- 
cating in those areas will raise as very major 
concerns. One is the cost of transportation 
of their goods in and out of the area. The 
second one is that in many areas—again in 


northern Ontario in particular, and Im 
thinking of the major centres in particular— 
there is the high cost of labour as opposed 
to other areas. The labour market is much 
more costly to them; at least that’s what 
they will say, and I think perhaps with 
some validity because the rates being paid 
in the mining and steel areas and in the 
lumbering areas on many occasions are 
higher than the average salaries or wages 
being paid in central Ontario, They will 
point to these things and say they would 
mean extra costs they would be faced with. 
Maybe there are other incentives that can 
be used to locate industries in all parts of 
Ontario around the smaller communities. 

On the severance of property being too 
slow: That has been a perpetual criticism 
in this ministry, perhaps with some justifica- 
tion, but it’s interesting to note on the 
figures that approximately 30,000 decisions 
are made annually by the land division com- 
mittees and committees of adjustment. And 
20,000 of these create new lots in the rural 
area. So there is some production being cre- 
ated by severances. The criticism that it’s 
slow I think is a valid one, and hopefully 
that can be overcome and speeded up. 
[3:30] 


Mr. Chairman: Does that complete your 
questions? 


Mr. Johnson: I have just one other point to 
make and that is you mentioned the fact that 
some of the municipalities don’t want to grow 
too large and I think this is possibly so. But 
we are faced with a declining rural popula- 
tion and we do need additional people to take 
the place of that rural population. What we 
are ending up with is a lot of commuters. 
Most of these people work in the Toronto 
area and they make use of the highways, 
which is another problem. They commute to 
the city which causes further congestion here. 
In many cases you would think it would be 
more sensible to have the plant in the 
vicinity of the workers, rather than to make 
the workers come to the plant. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s a very legitimate 
concern. The commuting situation is starting 
to become a problem even outside of the 
Metro area. Some people want to move 
farther away from the particular community 
and commute, for whatever reason. They can 
get cheaper land outside the community where 
their job is and they can build on it: the 
taxes perhaps would be lower. So they look 
for that other factor, that quality of life we 
talk about and there is more and more com- 
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muting going on, even around the smaller 
coramunities, where people are commuting 
into the smaller communities. 


Now if you get into trying to prevent that 
sort of development from taking place, say 
filling up the land within the proper bound- 
aries of the nearest municipality, then you 
take housing lots off the market and you run 
up the value of those that are available in the 
municipality and as a result you help this 
whole spiral of increasing costs to continue. 
I sure wish I had some magical answer to all 
this. I would sure be in a great position. 


Mr. Johnson: Thank you. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I first 
would like to congratulate the minister on 
his new appointment; hopefully with the new 
broom that’s ensconced in that ministry we 
may have some continuity in the people who 
work under him. 


I think one of the frustrations I experienced 
at the municipal level in dealing with his 
ministry was the rapid turnover of personnel. 
It’s amazing that we would develop contacts 
with somebody in your ministry on a par- 
ticular project, but the next time we phoned 
or tried to contact him, we found he had 
disappeared and nobody seemed to know 
where he went. I was of the opinion at that 
time, Mr. Minister, that there were salt mines 
somewhere up around Moosonee where you 
shipped your peovle. I’m not sure whether 
it was justifiable or not, but they did dis- 
appear. 


Hopefully that is one of the things that 
you will try and straighten out because 
there is, as I said, a great deal of frustration 
on the lower level, at the municipal level, in 
dealing with your ministry because they have 
problems maintaining contacts. They have 
problems following through on projects. They 
find that projects that are sent in—amend- 
ments, official plans and so on—somehow get 
lost, get shuffled; or else get shuffled off to 
another ministry. 


You’ve done your work, at least the people 
in your ministry say they've done their work 
so they put them over to the Ministry of 
the Environment as an example. And there 
they sit and sit. Then you phone them up 
and they say, “Oh yes, we are going to do 
something about it eventually.” 

I think one of the responsibilities of your 
people is that when they get these things 
to see they are moved on. I understand that 
Mr. White at one time did issue some kind 
of internal edict that what would happen is 
that your people, if you don’t get a reply 


from these people within 80 days or some- 
thing to that effect, would go ahead with 
the approvals. 

What I think you should be doing is that 
somebody in your department should be 
responsible for seeing these things through, 
not just passing them on to the other de- 
partments where they disappear or else they 
are tied up. The people at the other end, at 
the municipal level, not necessarily just the 
elected officials or people working for the 
municipality but the people who are trying to 
get the subdivisions through, should have an 
idea just exactly why it is being held up and 
in what department it is being held up so 
that they know clearly what the heck is 
going on. I would like your comments on 
that, as to whether there is going to be that 
kind of change and your opinion on what I 
have stated. 


Ton. Mr. Rhodes: Well Mr. Makarchuk, the 
rapid turnover of staff is something over which 
we have very little control, especially when 
they decide on their own volition to go on 
to other activities. This is occurring not only 
in the Ministry of Housing but in my former 
responsibility, where the government min- 
istry for all intents and purposes serves as a 
training ground. You bring people in, employ 
them, they work along in a particular re- 
sponsibility and then the next thing you know 
they have a better offer to go to a region or 
to a municipality which is looking for, as is 
the case in the Ministry of Housing, planning 
expertise. The municipalities know this is an 
excellent place to get it. Their feeling is he 
has had his training there, he knows his way 
around that planning branch, let’s hire him. 
So we lose some that way. 


There are people who, for the purposes of 
a promotion and recognition of their par- 
ticular abilities, rather than stand still at a 
particular level in the Ministry of Housing go 
on to similar work but at a higher level in 
another ministry. 

I hope, as you do, that some continuity 
ean be achieved. One probably could look on 
the government with criticism and say get 
some continuity of ministers, then maybe 
youll have continuity of employees, because 
they turn over rather rapidly there, too. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If I may interrupt— 
Mr. Cassidy: We're counting your days. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —it is your department and 
you are responsible for its functioning, surely 
you could arrange it so you don’t have that 
kind of turnover. If necessary offer economic 
incentives to ensure that the people remain 
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in that department. That’s one of the many 
faults your department has. Because of that 
turnover, people in the municipalities are hav- 
ing problems getting their projects through. 
Surely that is your responsibility. 


We can slough it off: we can analyse it; 
we can give reasons why it is happening. If 
we know why it is happening, let’s do some- 
thing to ensure that it doesn’t happen. 


I would like to continue further— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I just want to touch on 
one other point you raised, the question of 
the time limitations on getting these things 
running. We do have the 60-day require- 
ment; 60 days and it is supposed to be back. 
If not, then the minister can proceed; can 
approve it and get it going. 


In effect we have 60 days plus 30. If some 
major concern is expressed then a request for 
a 30-day extension can be made from a par- 
ticular ministry. But even at that the 90 days 
would be a fantastic improvement over what 
has been going on. 


You've struck upon a point that has been 
discussed in the ministry. We are required to 
circulate these plans. The Ministry of the 
Environment is one we deal with because of 
the concerns they have, and we wait for their 
response. 


There is no question about it, at the end 
of 60 days I could sign the plan and say 
that’s it, I am not waiting any longer. But if, 
somewhere along the line, a report out of the 
Ministry of the Environment suddenly pops 
up saying the decision is an extremely bad 
one for environmental reasons, I am sure 
you and others here would be among the 
first to stand up and wave that report at me 
and ask why I am allowing this terrible thing 
to happen when our own experts, within our 
own government said we shouldn’t do it and 
why didn’t we wait for that report. 


I have had that happen in other areas. 
You get frustrated waiting for comment, and 
you go ahead with the job, only to find your- 
self in a very precarious position when a late 
report comes along. 


I would like to see the whole thing move 
a lot more quickly, no question about that. 
I have already made arrangements to meet 
with the ministers from whom we ask for 
comments to try to set up a policy that will 
keep this whole process moving quickly. 


I want to make one other comment that 
very vividly came to my attention this morn- 
ing. I was approached by a group of munic- 
ipal people from a particular part of this 
province who promptly told me that it had 


been in September of 1974 that they had 
presented this plan to the Minister of Hous- 
ing and to this date nothing had happened. 
I can’t see any excuse for it being over a 
year so we started to look into what had 
happened. In their presence and with their 
agreement we found that the delay was not 
a year, the delay was actually four months. 
From the time they had presented this copy 
to the minister, which was probably as a 
courtesy, before they got adequate printing 
of their particular official plan, got it out of 
their consultants’ office and over to the Min- 
istry of Housing, it went from September of 
1974 to July 31, 1975. That’s when it arrived 
at the Ministry of Housing and it was there 
that it started to be circulated among these 
various agencies. 


Okay, it went four months. I’m not trying 
to justify the four months; but many of the 
delays that municipalities will tell you about 
are self-created or created by their consult- 
ants, over whom they have control and not 
us. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I will concede that what 
you say is correct and in many cases it’s not 
your fault. But there are cases where it is 
your fault in the sense that it arrives in your 
department, it goes on to another department 
and then disappears. I don’t think it would 
require very much effort on the part of your 
officials to tell the people at the other end 
it’s held up here for this is that reason and 
it can be resolved either through a meeting 
with municipal officials or something like that. 
Or else tell them it can’t be resolved, there- 
fore you'll have to return it. 


But their people are sitting waiting and 
they can’t seem to get any kind of an an- 
swer. That’s what bothers them. I think 
that’s the point that can be resolved and 
should be resolved. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Your point is very valid. 
I firmly believe that some answer has to go 
back to the municipalities, whether it is tell- 
ing them what we are doing or a specific 
answer. I agree. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I wish to continue about 
the fact that there was a discussion earlier 
sort of blaming the municipalities to an extent. 
Agreed the municipalities are not necessarily 
the most non-guilty in delaying housing, at 
the same time the arguments that the munic- 
ipalities insist on standards and therefore the 
cost of housing has gone up I think is rather 
fallacious. The municipality in many cases 


does not insist on these standards. In many > 


cases, if you are developing a project ad- 
jacent to an existing project with existing 
standards, the people in that project want the 
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next project to it to have the same standards 
for the simple reason they've got so damned 
much—and you force them into that position— 
so damned much tied up in their home they 
hate to see anything happening that may some- 
how jeopardize the value of their home. 
That’s one of the things. 


The other point is that even if you do go 
ahead and build a subdivision or allow a 
subdivision to develop with lower standards 
—you don’t have the paved roads, you don’t 
have the sidewalks and so on—eventually 
what happens is the people in that com- 
munity will demand the sidewalks, they'll 
demand the paved roads, they'll demand the 
other things. It ends up that the rest of the 
municipality has to contribute to the payment 
of this project. 

So initially the municipality says look, if 
we're going to stick the taxpayers of the city 
of Brantford, if I can use an example, or any 
other community, with the cost of putting in 
your sidewalks, then you should pay for them 
the same as anybody else and you pay them 
initially. 

The next point related to this is that there’s 
no assurance whatsoever that if you do allow 
lower services and you tell the developer he 
can go ahead withont sidewalks or without this 
or that, the developer is not going to charge 
what the market will bear anyway. It’s not 
necessarily the nature of the beast as such. 
He will charge; he will try to get out of it 
as much as he possibly can. All that you will 
really be doing in that case is permitting him 
to make more profit than he is at this time. 

I would suggest to you there is a possi- 
bility and there is room for reduced stand- 
ards. I think where you could work it is 
where you're starting new developments; and 
OHC is a good example where they could 
start. In many cases, and Brantford is an- 
other example, you own land which does not 
have adjoining residential areas. In these 
areas you could bring in housing with, shall 
we say, lower standards, in terms of size of 
housing, in terms of services, in terms of 
sidewalks and so on, providing you pass the 
saving on to the people there. 


I don’t think anybody would object. The 
municipality would not object. I know in one 
particular case where we got involved in 
housing as a municipally-initiated project we 
went to the citizens in the area and said we 
wanted to rezone the area to permit 40-ft 
lots. We held a public meeting and explained 
the circumstances. The people said yes, fine. 
There were no objections and that’s exactly 


what we did, 


The same options are open to the builders 
in the community or the developers in the 
community. However they certainly are not 
taking advantage of the situation, for the 
simple reason they are happy with the way 
they are operating. They are selling the 
homes. They are making money at the price 
they are selling on the standards they now 
have. Then they come back and squawk: 
“The reason we have problems with housing 
is the fact we couldn’t get through the de- 
velopments and so on.” 

[3:45] 

Tll speak of OHAP later, because I have 
some fairly good evidence to indicate that’s 
a lot of crap. If you are buying that you are 
not using your people right, because there is 
a lot of serviced land available. Everything 
on the market is not being used for the sim- 
ple reason that you make more money the 
other way around. 


The other point I am concerned about is 
the fact OHC, up to shall we say a few 
months ago, was putting lots on the market 
and was scared to get involved in a com- 
petitive way with the existing developers. I 
remember one particular instance when we 
were discussing putting about 130 acres of 
land into housing. We suggested Ontario 
Housing do it. We will give it to you, sub- 
ject to the promise that you put the land on 
the market at cost. OHC officials said: “Oh, 
we can’t do that. That’s going to affect the 
market.” 


That’s exactly what we are all about. We 
were going to try to affect the market. In 
Brantford, we have two developers who own 
something like 66 per cent of the land. OHC 
owns another 18 per cent. That brings it up 
to 84, or something of that nature. Those two 
developers were in the position to control the 
market, to set the prices, to put on the market 
the amount of land they wanted to have 
available. 


This is not a situation that is peculiar to 
Brantford. I think if you read the Spurr re- 
port—it is put out by Central Mortgage and 
Housing—you will see a similar situation 
exists around Metro Toronto and other com- 
munities. 


The fact is OHC could have been, and is, 
in the position to shake this land loose, to 
knock the price down. 


We costed out our share. If we put our 
land on the market, serviced and everything 
else—and we bought the land at probably the 
same price the developer did and I think in 
some cases probably higher—we could have 
put those lots on the market at something 
like $8,000 for a single family 50 by 100 ft 
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lot. This is paying all the costs, plus the im- 
posed charges and a certain percentage for 
engineering and so on. 


The same lots were being sold by a 
developer across the road at anywhere from 
$19,000 up. Right now they are up to about 
$30,000 because there was really nobody to 
shake them loose. 


IT would suggest to you, Mr. Minister, if 
you are serious about getting involved in 
housing, if you are serious in trying to re- 
solve some of the problems about housing in 
Onterio, you should get your land. You have 
the land right now; you are developing cer- 
tain projects. You should start making that 
land available to the people at the cost of 
developing. 

I would like to hear your comments at 
this time, Mr. Minister. Are you prepared to 
do that? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think one of the things 
that disturbs me is that this is the second or 
third time I have been told OHC is being 
accused of working in concert with the de- 
velopers in order to keep the price of land 
up, yet I am just advised by Mr. Rose that, 
in your own particular community of Brant- 
ford, we have 162 units to come on land that 
will be marketed at book value. I don’t see 
where we are affecting the market in any 
other way but down, if we are doing that. 
There are negotiations going on with one of 
the townships for more property and units 
along the same line. 


Yes, I think OHC should certainly have an 
effect on the market, but the effect should be 
to bring the prices down. I don’t disagree 
with that philosophy at all. I would think, 
from what I have been told, that is the direc- 
tion they are going. 

: Mr. Rose may wish to expand on that a 
it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes; I would like to have 
something in terms of what the final price is 
going to be for those units, those single family 
homes and semi-detached. 


Mr. Rose: Until the land is completely 
serviced—we have 160 units to bring on in 
Brantford—those units will be marketed at 
the cost of the housing and the book value 
of the land. There probably will be a dif- 
ference between the book and the market 
value. This will enable a lower income group 
to achieve home ownership because the land 
element is marketed at the book value as 
opposed to the market value. There is a 
second mortgage on the unit, with the differ- 
ence between the book value and the market 


value which is callable, and that is to prevent 
speculation. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Could you just give me 
some figures as to what your book value on 
the land is in that case? 


Mr. Rose: I haven’t got them because I 
do not think we have completed the servic- 
ing and development of the 162 land units 
in Brampton as yet. 


Myr. Makarchuk: Brantford. 


Mr. Rose: Brantford, I am sorry. Until that 
is completely developed and our costs of 
servicing are put in, we will not know the 
book value. It’s a combination of the inter- 
est charges, the cost of the purchasing of 
the land plus the cost of servicing and mar- 
keting, which will give us the book value. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. I'll just give you an 
example where we were able to put, in this 
case, only 17 units on the market where the 
city got involved in the project. We bought 
the land, actually in competition with private 
developers. We were able to put housing on 
that land and sell that land at cost—these 
were only 40-ft lots—at about $32,000. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: House and lot. 


Mr. Makarchuk: House and lot. I will be 
watching your figures very closely, because 
the land you are developing in this particular 
case has been held by you for a long time. 
Your carrying charges were not that high—in 
fact were minimal—and the land was pur- 
chased at a comparatively low price. I ima- 
gine you got it for much less than $1,000 an 
acre when you bought it. Therefore, in that 
sense, you should be able to put single- 
family units on the market at about $32,000 
or $33,000. 

Incidentally, the same units in Brantford 
are selling right now at about $48,000, so 
hopefully, if that is the case, you will ini- 
tiate that policy now and you will operate 
on it. I will be watching it and I hope you 
will pursue it. 


In terms of the second mortgage, I’m not 
sure whether you borrowed it from us or we 
borrowed it from you, but it was a policy 
that we initiated when we put our land on 
the market. We said that to prevent specu- 
lation we would put a second mortgage on 
these houses, payable to the city, should the 
people decide to sell the houses before five 
years are up, and it was totally forgivable 
at the end of 10 years. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I want to make two 
other comments on points you have made. 
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No. 1—because this has raised its head on a 
couple of occasions during these estimates— 
this question of OHC refusing to market land 
because it would affect the land market, that 
disturbs me and I would like, Mr. Makarchuk, 
if you can document this having happened I 
would like to have it. I would like to be able 
to follow this up, but if it’s innuendo or a 
rumour or something, it’s very difficult. If 
you have something I can put my hands on 
I would certainly like to have it, to see that 
if this is going on it be stopped. I don’t 
agree with that position, but I need some- 
thing more than simply, “I have heard that 
so and so is happening.” I would like some- 
thing in documented form. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The discussions at that 
time were held with the city municipal land 
assembly and development committee, of 
which I was the chairman. The city engineer 
was present, two or three aldermen were 
present, some other city officials were pres- 
ent and OHC was present, and at that time 
there was a decision on council—since res- 
cinded, I may add—to put this land into 
housing. We asked them, “Would you be 
prepared to do it?” and that is exactly what 
they said. Therefore, we opted out and said 
“That is not the way,” and we decided to go 
ahead with the project on our own. It was 
at that time the local real estate industry got 
excited and presented its big report, sort of 
indicating that thou shalt not get involved 
in housing. They didn’t say it would inter- 
fere with their money or their rakeoff, but 
that is exactly what it was. I would just give 
you, for your records—the fact is that you 
get this cry from UDI, Urban Development 
Institute—and this was prepared by the Urban 
Development Institute; the consultants were 
Knox, Martin, Kretch Ltd. from Bramalea; this 
is from their own report, which could hardly 
he biased my way; their own report says that 
space was available in Brantford in 1974 and 
1975 for 3,316 units. The average we use 
in Brantford on an annual basis is something 
like 700 units. So there was no lack. In other 
words, they could go out—today or tomorrow, 
they could still do it—and take out a building 
permit for that many units. 

Available for 1976 and 1977, there was a 
total of about 1,758 units. Available, sort of 
uncommitted, for 1978 and 1979 was an- 
other 2,970 units. That makes a total, for 
three years between 1974 and 1980, of about 
8,044 units of housing; or of land for hous- 
ing. 

It was not held up by any subdivision 
plan. It was not held up by your ministry. 
It was not held up by the municipalities. It 


was there and yet Brantford finds itself No. 9 
in terms of cost of housing in Canada. 


The reason for that is very plain. You have 
this oligopoly situation in land control. There 
are two or three developers and they can 
charge the prices they wish to charge. The 
fact is that OHC up to this point has been 
very weak and very unenergetic in terms of 
getting involved in the market and trying to 
contro! the market. You allow them to get 
away with it. Hopefully—and Ill be watching 
the results in Brantford right now—Ill be 
watching the final figures you are going to 
put on the housing, despite your commit- 
ments here. I’m sure that with those houses— 
you've got 162 units there; you've got space 
for about another 120 units over and above 
that which you can bring on the market; and 
you've got about another 216 which shortly 
thereafter you can bring on the market—you 
could appreciably affect the price of housing 
in that community. I have a feeling that in 
similar situations where you have the OHC 
landbanks, if you got off your backside and 
started developing them and told the de- 
velopers you are serious about doing some- 
thing about housing, you'll shake a lot more 
land into the market and into circulation. I 
think you will be able at that time to lower 
the cost of housing considerably; and all the 
other things which flow from housing in terms 
of rental costs, social costs and everything 
else. 


I was rather amazed a little while ago that 
in a rebuttal to the member for St. George 
(Mrs. Campbell), I think, you said, “We have 
a certain amount of money only and we have 
to adjust our priorities. Perhaps we may have 
a problem dealing with housing or finding 
enough money for housing.” 


I would like to point out to you if you do 
not find the money for housing, you are going 
to have to spend it on social things. You are 
going to spend it on guards for jails. You are 
going to spend it on guards in training 
schools and you are going to spend it on a 
hell of a lot of other social problems which 
will develop as a result. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Obviously you either 
werent listening or you read the wrong 
material because that is not what I said. What 
I did say—and the member for St. George is 
here—was that I think we all have to assess 
our priorities and if there is going to be a 
shortage of money I would sincerely hope 
that one of the top priorities of municipalities 
and of the province would be housing. That’s 
what I said. I didn’t say anything about a 
shortage of money for housing. I said we have 
to assess our priorities at all levels and hous- 
ing would have to be a high priority. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. I'll grant you that 
perhaps I did misinterpret or did not hear 
you. But I want to make the point clear to 
you that if you do not spend the money on 
housing you are not going to save money. 
You are going to end up spending the money 
on custodial care, jails, various institutions 
and so on. In the long run it’s going to cost 
you more. 


Good housing means good families; it 
means good education; it means good health; 
it means better communities. If you try to 
cut it on one, you are going to end up pay- 
ing it on the other, and with some rather 
tragic consequences for our society. I’m sure 
youre not embarking in that direction and 
I don’t think we are embarking in that 
direction. 


The other point Vd like to raise at this 
time has to do with land banking. There 
was the report which Mr. McKeough filed 
and comments in it were that OHC or the 
Ontario government should not be involved in 
land banking or should cut back on land 
banking. I would like to hear the minister’s 
comments on that. Do you think that’s a valid 
assumption? Are you prepared to draw back 
on the amount, shall we say the minimal 
amount, of land banking you are doing now? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are referring to the 
special programme review report. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, that’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, the land 
banking has pretty well come to an end and 
there is no land banking going on right now. 
The programme review also suggests that we 
should dispose of any land we presently have, 
if we are not going to find uses for it imme- 
diately in the particular areas. I haven’t gone 
through that programme to see how we can 
go about doing that at this stage but those 
recommendations are there. 


However we are not banking any more 
land at the present time. 


[4:00] 


Mr, Makarchuk: I would agree that you 
would have to dispose of the land but I don’t 
mean you should dispose of it by just selling 
it to somebody so they can resell it on the 
speculative market. I suggest you dispose of 
it by putting it into housing at cost right 
now. That is the one way. 

The other idea, if you embark on a policy 
of discontinuing the acquisition of land banks, 
I think you’re just going to continue to pur- 
sue this rather tragic situation in relation to 
the shortage of housing, because that is about 


the only way you can provide some control 
on the market at this time within your phil- 
osophical restraints. 

I would suggest that by opting out of land 
banking you again put the whole housing 
situation back to the developers and specu- 
lators, who are in there to make a buck, and 
understandably so since that’s what they are 
all about. If there is no countervailing force 
in the province or in the community to do 
something about that, and if you stop the 
land banking then you will not have that 
countervailing force, you are going to be 
back with the same problems you have. I’m 
not sure what kind of a bill you are going to 
have to introduce at that time. You’ve got 
a rent control bill now, but by that time you 
might have to have some kind of a housing 
control bill coming in to try to bail yourself 
out of the problem that you will bring on 
yourself, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think one of the things 
you must remember is that a great deal of 
land is owned now by OHC, a government 
agency, around most of the major munic- 
ipalities; so that the land is there. Certainly 
you have the Haldimand-Norfolk area and 
you have land around the Ottawa area and in 
Kitchener-Waterloo. There is quite a large 
tract of land that has been purchased and 
held in banking around my own municipality. 
OHC alone has something like 20,000 acres 
of land at the present time. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Purchased at exorbitant 
prices. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I trust if we are going 
to purchase the land—with the greatest of 
respect, if we attempt to buy land for less 
from people who own it, if we go through 
expropriation or whatever procedure we take, 
we have to pay whatever the market value is 
to buy that land. I am not suggesting we 
should buy it for more than its worth, but I 
think many hon. members would be very 
upset if their constituents came to them and 
claimed they were being taken apart by the 
government which wouldn’t pay them the 
value of their property. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m glad you brought out 
the figure of 21,000, because somebody used 
the figure of 100,000. I think it was the 
critic for the Liberal Party. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well it may be. I am 
talking about OHC owning about 21,000. The 
total land bank may be considerably more. If 
you count Haldimand-Norfolk, North Picker- 
ing and that, it would total up substantially 
more than 21,000. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: I quite agree with your 
statement that you will pay the market price. 
I think you did in the Haldimand-Norfolk 
area, which was a fair price, I think the 
people there were entitled to what you gave 
them. I don’t think, in spite of what the 
member for St. George said, it was an ex- 
orbitant price. I think it was a fair price. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: 
Milton. 


Just look at south 


Mr. Makarchuk: There may be other places 
where you may have had some kind of a deal 
cr something which I don’t know anything 
about but in this case I think you paid a fair 
price. 

I think another point about the fact that 
you are opting out of land banking is that 
what you are going to do in effect is also 
destroy the possibility for co-op housing or 
non-profit housing. However initiated, they 
would not be in a position to carry out their 
functions. One of the reasons that co-op 
housing can operate or could operate is the 
fact they would be able to get land at cost. 
If the people who are trying to initiate a 
co-op housing project have to go on the 
market to buy the land, in most cases they 
find it is held by somebody else or held by a 
developer, who will charge the maximum he 
can; so that the feasibility of that project 
eventually being at a price level where people 
who initially are involved in the co-op can 
afford it is highly unlikely. By getting out of 
land banking, I think these are some of the 
other things you will destroy and scuttle. 


Hen. Mr. Rhodes: I just want to clear up 
that point. I didn’t say we were getting out 
of land banking. I said we have stopped for 
now because I think we have a fair amount 
of acreage around right now that we should 
be making use of. This suggestion is in the 
special programme review and is one of a 
multitude of recommendations that haven’t 
been accepted or rejected since the review 
has just landed on all of our desks. I have 
looked at those which relate to my ministry, 
but to look at the whole programme I am 
not sure we are going to accept all of those 
recommendations. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I hope you don’t accept 
that recommendation, Mr. Minister, because 
as I said earlier, you are then going to get 
yourself and everybody else in Ontario into 
a hell of a housing mess. You are in a mess 
now, but you are going to get in a worse 
mess, because there will not be any kind of 
countervailing force in the housing economy 
to bring the cost of housing down to a price 
that people can afford. 
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The other point I am concemed about is 
the matter of OHAP. As I understand your 
policy right now, only municipalities that are 
considered to be regional municipalities are 
eligible for OHAP grants. Is that policy still 
in existence, or are you prepared to change 
it? 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That surprises me. I 
don’t think that is so. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Could you confirm that? 
In some of the information we received from 
you, the fact is that the only municipalities 
which will receive OHAP assistance will be 
regionally-structured municipalities. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Martin, why don’t 
you answer that for me, because OHAP is 
your baby; but I don’t think that is quite so. 


Mr. Martin: Mr. Chairman, we also cover 
the Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, and Thunder 
Bay market areas. The reason, perhaps, that 
the misunderstanding occurred is that the 
initial urban areas which were declared as 
eligible for OHAP were mainly regional mu- 
nicipalities. We don’t cover the whole prov- 
ince, but we do cover the regional muni- 
ipalities of Ottawa-Carleton, Durham, Peel, 
York, Halton, Hamilton-Wentworth, Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk and Metropolitan Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I want to pass along 
some figures that you were interested in. 
For a detached unit lot in the Brantford area, 
the book value is $9,640; market value 
$18,000. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Why is market value 
$18,000? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know. I am just 
giving you what is considered to be the 
market value of that lot for a detached home 
—the servicing charges and everything. But 
under our programme they will go at $9,640. 
That is the book value we are talking about. 


Mr. Makarchuk: For a detached. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s for a_ single- 
family home. For semis, the book value will 
be $6,694. 


Mr. Makarchuk: So, in effect, what you will 
be able to do, Mr. Minister—and I am work- 
ing on the basis of about $24 a sq ft—is to 
put housing on the market at about $33,000. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: At $33,000 to $34,000. 
I’m glad to hear that. I appreciate the in- 
formation and I am glad that you are moving 
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in this direction. I will also make it public, 
I hope. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But it is the other point 
that I want to come back to again. Your 
criticism of us a little earlier was that we 
were not being competitive in the market, 
or we wouldn’t go into this area because of 
the market value of the property. I think 
that shows—and I’m glad that you agree with 
this position—that we are, in fact, putting 
these homes and this land on the market for 
that price, which is well below market value. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m glad to see that. Mr. 
Minister. With your vast resources, compared 
to my minimal resources in Brantford, I was 
able to get housing on the market at about 
$32,000 for a single-family home. I’m glad 
that you, with your vast resources, are able 
to put it at about $33,000 or $34,000 a unit. 
Incidentally, I presume that assistance will 
be available to people from CMHC in terms 
of mortgages and everything else on these 
projects. 


Getting back to the OHAP situation, can 
you tell me why a city like Brantford is not 
entitled to, or cannot qualify for OHAP 
assistance? 


Mr. Martin: It’s not one of the areas orig- 
inally recommended by the housing task force 
to benefit from the short-term housing ac- 
tion programme. We have only added two 
areas since the original list of areas were 
mentioned by the Premier (Mr. Davis) when 
he established the programme in September, 
1973. The areas which have been added are 
the regional municipality of Haldimand-Nor- 
folk and the Sarnia housing market area. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I still don’t know—some- 
body said something, and therefore it is not 
included? There are builders in Brantford 
who have phoned me and said, in effect “Can 
we qualify to work under OHAP.” They are 
prepared at this time to come in with some 
kind of units that would possibly be lower 
in price than some of the existing units. I 
can’t see any logical reason why Brantford 
should be excluded from OHAP. Just the 
fact that they need housing—they have one 
of the lowest vacancy rates in Ontario; 
there’s land there. In fact if OHAP can 
possibly be effective in terms of moving 
housing on a market, it’s in that community, 
because there’s space for 8,000 units sitting 
around. Surely you would reconsider this 
and put it under the OHAP programme so 
that builders and developers can take advan- 
tage of it. Could you give me some reason 
why it’s not? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I don’t think I can 
give you any reason. It’s just a value judge- 
ment that certain areas would be dealt with 
and one of those was around this particular 
area, the “golden horseshoe” area, and a 
couple of communities in the north, which 
were the Lakehead and the Soo area. Sarnia 
has been added. I think probably Sarnia 
was added because of the Polysar develop- 
ment that started! to take place and came on 
stream all of a sudden. Obviously a great 
demand was going to have to be met for 
housing outside of the city of Sarnia, in the 
township of Sarnia and Moore township, both 
areas that were coming on stream. 

We're going to need a lot of housing in a 
hurry and I think you'll recognize that the 
Housing Action Programme was to bring 
housing on stream more quickly than it 
would have been built over a longer period 
of time. It was to speed it up and get it 
moving. 

I can’t argue your point that perhaps 
Brantford should be included. I wouldn’t be 
a bit surprised that probably we could take 
a poll here and have a number of other 
communities added. 


Mr. Hall: The whole Niagara region. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The whole Niagara re- 
gion. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well Mr. Chairman, if 
you're going to apply the criteria for Sarnia, 
which is Polysar, similar conditions exist in 
Brantford. We have Massey-Ferguson ex- 
panding. You’re not going to get the Nanti- 
coke project off the ground in terms of hous- 
ing for a few more years and the pressure 
from Nanticoke is on Brantford for housing, 
and so on. The same pressures, shall we say, 
are there in Brantford that exist in Sarnia. 
I would suggest, hopefully, that within the 
next week or so you'll look at this and re- 
consider and put this city under the OHAP 
programme so that we can take advantage. 

From the industry point of view, the peo- 
ple at Massey-Ferguson or at White Motor 
Co., will tell you that one of their problems 
in getting people to come to work in Brant- 
ford is they aren't able to get housing right 
now. That’s the situation that exists at this 
time. Surely this is the thing you want to re- 
solve. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Perhaps when we recon- 
vene Thursday I will be able to throw more 
light on that subject. Looking at what has 
been proposed by Mr, Danson—and I am 
assuming that in the next day and a half or 
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so we will be getting more details on that 
programme—it looks as though the federal 
government is, in essence, mounting the same 
type of programme, which will be on a 
broader scale. Perhaps we'll be able to give 
you some good news on Thursday morning. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Fine, I’m glad to hear 
that. Now the other item is the matter of rail- 
way relocation. You know that your com- 
munity, I believe, and the same. with my 
community, have been approved for— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, mine hasn’t been; 
yours has. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It hasn’tP I thought it 
was, I’m sorry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I wouldn’t let any 
partisan politics enter into that area. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Such virtue. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: My halo is sitting very 
nicely. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Such virtue I have not 
seen in a politician. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Makarchuk: However, can the minis- 
ter indicate at this time whether this is an- 
other one of those programmes that is going 
to go by the board because of, shall we say, 
restraints, or are you going to try and pur- 
sue this policy actively, energetically and 
with some sense of commitment and some 
deadline to bring it to some _ satisfactory 
conclusion? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think the posi- 
tion has changed at all from what it was 
originally and that is that we would join 
with the municipalities that we did name in 
applying to the federal government to be 
recognized for these studies under their rail- 
road relocation bill. I quite frankly don’t 
know where it stands at this time because 
the Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations is the one that would be handling 
the contact between the federal government 
and the provincial government. When I was 
in that ministry, the last stage that we were 
at was that the municipalities were prepar- 
ing, in conjunction with the province, their 
applications for the necessary funding. 
[4:15] 

It’s a point that I can raise with Mr. 
Danson, perhaps, and it’s one I should per- 
haps pursue in that the amount of funds avail- 
able for that programme across the country 
were very limited. I have no idea how many 


other municipalities the federal government 
are looking at in other provinces. We, I think, 
designated five in Ontario. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right, as a_ pilot 
project. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As pilot projects, and 
were hoping that we get those going. But 
again, the final decision will lie in the hands 
of the federal government to determine 
whether or not they're going to go ahead 
with all five, or two, or three. And they may 
very well say to us: “We're not going to do, 
heaven forbid, Brantford, and were going 
to do somebody else.” They could well do 
that. I know that when Windsor was not 
included we received a great deal of criti- 
cism. The mayor of Windsor indicated that 
he was going to be going to the federal gov- 
ernment to be included, and possibly at the 
exclusion of others. I can raise that point 
with Mr. Danson to find out where it does 
stand. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I would appreciate it. 
I think a lot of the other committees would. 


The other programme I wish to touch on 
is the OHRP programme and I may add— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Which programme, I’m 
sorry? 


Mr. Makarchuk: The OHRP, the Ontario 
Home Repair Programme. That’s a very sen- 
sible programme at this time. We've used it, 
or the municipality has been involved in it, 
for a year. We've spent our intitial allotment. 
The only thing that worried me is some of 
the screwing around I got when 1 tried to 
find out what is happening to the second 
grant from your department. I had to send 
you a note and I’m glad you cleared it up in 
the afternoon. The cheque that was supposed 
to go out two weeks later went out that after- 
noon, and I must give you credit for the fact 
that all of a sudden it was possible. But 
surely, again it gets down to that something 
is the matter with your department, that 
there are these sorts of unexplainable delays 
that happen. In this case I was acting for the 
municipality and I wanted to know who ap- 
plied for the second grant about two months 
ago. They were being told that it was going 
to come through. When I phoned them they 
said it was coming through. I phoned them 
again and they said it would be two weeks 
hence. I then sent a note to the minister and 
it went out that afternoon. 

Why this action? Why this nonsense? 
What’s the reason for it? Is there any point 
to it? If you could say to the people: “Look, 
we can’t do it now, but we'll give it to you 
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in six weeks,” then fine, wed be happy. But 
it's the delay, a vagueness, the dangling at 


the end of the string type of thing. That’s no 


way to run your ministry, and it’s no way to 
run this province. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t quarrel with the 
frustrations over delays. I can say if I know 
about it I try to take the necessary steps to 
make it move. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You did in this case. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But I can't be in every 
office in the whole ministry every day. 


Mr. Cassidy: You are a very agreeable 
fellow, John. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’ve never disagreed 
with you, Mike, except philosophically, that’s 
all. 

The other point that we've run into some 
difficulty with this renewal programme, is 
that we have put the funds out into munici- 
palities and some of the problem is that the 
municipalities haven't put the darn funds 
out into the communities. I've got two or 
three which still have 1974 money that they 
haven't put out. It bogs down there, too. I 
know that I'm going to be accused of blam- 
ing the municipalities, but that’s a really 
valid one, Tl tell you. The money is there, 
but they just haven’t distributed it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Once again I'll jump to 
- your defence, Mr. Minister, that in our deal- 
ings with your ministry—and this is when I 
was chairman of the committee and I was 
involved in this thing—that I thought we 
were treated reasonably fairly. We did our 
end and you carried out your end. We got 
the money and we had no problem spending 
it. We administered the programme quite 
energetically. It’s a good programme and a 
lot of people have benefited from it, particu- 
larly senior citizens and so on who were in 
a position where their homes were falling 
apart. They were unable to repair them. 
They were losing heat. They were living in 
dismal conditions. The programme did help, 
and I hope you continue the programme. 


I have two more items and then I will be 
quiet for a period of time. One is the matter 
of senior citizens’ housing. Again, this is a 
local situation in Brantford where the munici- 
pality has arranged with you for the provision 
of land for the development of a low-rise 
senior citizens’ project, at Pearl and Albion. 
You have purchased, or are in the process of 
purchasing the land, and I want to know 
when you are going to go to work on it. 


Mr. Rose: On that one, I feel that after we 
have cleared the purchase of the land and 
we have it, then we will have a local archi- 
tect draw up a modified tender call which 
we will put out to tender. If you wish I 
could check as to the status of the purchase 


of the land. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You will check that out, 
then? 


Mx. Rose: Yes, I will. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. The final item, Mr. 
Chairman, is the matter of the 1,000 acres. 
I just heard a little while ago that you were 
holding discussions, you said, with the town- 
ship about developing further property in the 
city of Brantford for, I imagine, Home 
Ownership Made Easy projects or something 
of this nature. 


I would suggest, speaking from a city point 
of view and excuse me for being slightly 
parochial at this time, there is a concern on 
the part of the city in the sense that if 
youre going to permit that development to 
go ahead in the township you're going to be 
affecting the city tax rate considerably. 


The point is that the city provides the 
libraries. It contributes to the hospitals. It 
contributes to the transportation. [t contri- 
butes to recreation and so on and the adjoin- 
ing community—in this case Brantford—does 
not really contribute any more than it has to 
and in many cases much less. There is a 
special report put out by city council called 
the Brantford urban growth study, which in- 
dicates that the taxpayer in Brantford, on a 
per capita basis, pays a lot more for providing 
these services than the people who live on 
the outskirts but still take advantage of these 
services. 


I raised earlier with the Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) the idea that we are considering 
restructuring regional government in that 
area and the report should be out possibly 
in a week’s time. If that doesn’t work out, 
we are considering the idea of annexation of 
that particular area to the city of Brantford 
for the simple reason of administrative pur- 
poses and because that’s the only way you 
can really develop it. I wonder if you could 
comment on what is the status of the dis- 
cussions you had with Brantford township, I 
presume, on the development of those 1,6%0 
acresP 


Mr. Rose I am not aware of 1,000 acres. 


My. Makarchuk: Does anybody know any- 
thing? 
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Mr, Burkus: I believe the community plan- 
ning wing of the ministry is funding a devel- 
opment feasibility study in Brantford town- 
ship. One of the specific terms of reference 
of this study is that the OHC land holdings 
in that area be a direct component of that 
study. You can get a better determination of 
how and when those lands should be brought 
on-stream. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I would suggest that the 
same letter went out to the city of Brantford 
requesting the same study including these 
lands as well. That was part of the argument 
we had on council; or the problem we had. 
What you've got going is you've got two 
groups, or you will have two groups, spend- 
ing your money studying the same piece of 
property. I think that’s rather a wasteful way 
to operate but surely you should have put 
your foot— 


Mr. Burkus: Mr. Chairman, through you, 
in dealing with the Brantford township case, 
we kept the municipality fully aware of what 
the ministry was involved with. The best of 
my understanding is that the Brantford coun- 
cil did concur with the terms of reference of 
that particular study. This is the township 
one so the parties were aware of and involved 
in what the issues were. I don’t think, from 
the ministry point of view, that we see that 
as a waste of funds at all because both the 
participants were involved in the process. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I was on council at that 
time and I was chairman of the executive 
when we were deciding this thing. It reached 
a stage when we were almost on the verge of 
throwing the reeve of Brantford township out 
because he couldn’t seem to get the message. 
I’m not sure where you got your information. 
The point is the feeling of Brantford council 
was that we should have one study, that there 
should not be a duplication of studies and 
it should be carried out for one group. Hope- 
fully, you will examine your correspondence 
on this and come to some conclusion. That’s 
all I have at this time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I want to make one 
comment on these figures and I hope to 
have them updated even more when we 
come back Thursday. Under the Ontario 
home renewals programme we were talking 
about, I said we’ve run into some frustrations, 
In the fiscal year of 1974-75, money was made 
available—the money was the municipality of 
Brantford’s. As of June, 1975, the money you 
already had; there were 116 applications; 
finally approved were nine. The number of 
units rehabilitated eight, and none was re- 


jected, so the money is there. It’s $184,335 
that was available and yet it has not been 
used, 

I’m picking you out because you're sitting 
there. I can go through others. I can give 
you a place like the city of Toronto—400 
preliminary applications, 185 final; the num- 
ber of units rehabilitated none. I can go on: 
East York, none; Pickering, none; Napanee, 
none; Ottawa, none. 


Mr. Makarchuk: To be accurate— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I hope there has been 
some improvement. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right, to be fair, the pro- 
gramme really came on stream in the spring. 
There is a problem for the municipality to 
get started. The point is that by the end of 
September— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: October of last year. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, all right—it was an- 
nounced in October. You had the big con- 
ference at the Holiday Inn, and then nothing 
happened. You disappeared—not you, the last 
minister. I was there. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But the money is in 
the hands of the municipalities. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, it was delivered by 
my predecessor—incidentally, sometime around 
Christmas. We thought it was Santa Claus 
coming. He replaced the eight cent stamp, 
and since then the electorate has replaced 
him. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You probably won’t be 
here forever; you were replaced once before. 


An hon. member: He has one other route. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Every time you play 
musical chairs down there. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Minister, I have had 
rude interruptions in my political career; 
there is no doubt about that. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: We all have. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I had a very enjoyable 
time on city council. Despite the fact that in 
July we only had eight approvals, by the 
middle of September we had expended the 
money and by the middle or end of October 
we had to hold up further applications for 
Brantford because we were not getting the 
money from you—despite the phone calls, the 
applications and everything else. This is what 
I referred to earlier about the screwing 
around we get from the ministry. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As I say, these figures 
were as of June. I really hope that when I 
get the updated figures on Thursday that we 
will have had a real ‘massive improvement 
all the way around. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The point is the money 
you allocated to us in 1975 was spent in 
1975 by the city of Brantford. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Good man; that’s great. 


Mrs. Gigantes: Yes, makes a great Housing 
minister. 


Mr. Chairman: Just before we move to 
Mr. Cassidy, I would like to point out the 
order is Mr. Cassidy, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
Norton, Mr. Newman, Mrs. Bryden, Mr. 
Moffatt, Mr. Gaunt. 


I will now move to the minister’s philo- 
sophical sparring mate, Mr. Cassidy. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to make one or two 
quick comments, and then J want to put some 
specific questions to the minister. 


The first comment I want to make is that 
I just had the chance to look at the Hender- 
son report and the recommendations as they 
regard land. As you know, the report has 
recommended that all advance purchasing of 
land for provincial programmes, including 
housing and parks, be stopped. The recom- 
mendation is also that the Ministry of Hous- 
ing review all provincial land holdings and 
sell whatever it can. Nothing more disastrous 
can be imagined. 


Just last week 400 or 500 people assembled 
up at York University for a conference on 
public land ownership. I think it is deplor- 
able that there were only two municipal 
politicians there, and nobody from the pro- 
vincial level at all. 

I just want to say to you that I think that 
the government of Ontario—whether it is 
yours or ours or somebody else’s—is going to 
have to come to grips with this question 
of urban land and of the money going into 
private pockets. From what you are saying, 
it seems to me you are trying to tell us that 
the policy of your government is simply to 
let private profiteering go ahead. I can give 
you an example and then ask you whether 
you endorse this kind of thing or not. 


In the Globe and Mail this morning, Dick 
Beddoes reported on some of John Sewell’s 
research on a ravine property in Etobicoke 
held by Penco Holdings. It was bought in 
1967 for $85,000, of which about $38,000 
was in cash. There have been series of mort- 
gages—I see the minister has the clipping 
there—to the point where the property is now 


mortgaged for $4.5 million. It will support 
140 units if OMB approval is given to the 
project. That means that the original invest- 
ment has increased in volume by about a 


hundredfold. 


Is it fair to say that the minister, given his 
philosophical point of view, believes that 
that kind of private profiteering is a reason- 
able kind of thing to happen in the private 
market? Do you believe in that kind of 
profiteering taking place as a consequence of 
the kind of policies that you endorse? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I suppose it depends 
where you sit whether it is profiteering, as 
you like to call it, because you don’t own 
the land, or whether it would be a reason- 
able return on investment if you did own it. 
You are talking about land which was pur- 
chased in 1967 for $85,000. I have only just 
got a chance to look at this, and I haven't 
really banged the figures out. I am not too 
sure as to what the margin of profit is on that 
particular investment. So I can’t say whether 
it’s profiteering or not. I don’t know, nor do 
you, if you are just quoting the figures that 
appear here in this article. 


[4:30] 


Mr. Cassidy: Does the minister feel that a 
50-fold increase in the value of the land, 
which is indicated by the figures that the 
mortgagors are willing to accept, is a reason- 
able kind of profit to be made on the land 
over the eight-year period in question? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think ’'m expert 
enough in the field of real estate, because I 
don’t get involved in those sort of invest- 
ments, to even comment on it. Fifty times 
seems a very hefty sort of increase in the 
value. 


Mr. Cassidy: We think that the people of 
Ontario, through their provincial government, 
should take action in order to ensure that 
affordable housing is put in the hands of 
everybody in the province, and you can’t do 
that and have it co-existing with that kind 
of private profiteering or buccaneering. 


There were 140 units in question here. 
That means that the land cost per unit before 
the land is even serviced will amount to 
something more than $30,000 per unit or, 
in other words, that the people who buy in 
will have to pay something like $300 per 
month just for the speculative profit concerned 
before they even get involved. 

I think, Mr. Minister, that you are try- 
ing to set up a straw man. When we are talk- 
ing about this rather interesting debate which 
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has gone on about growth, you're saying, 
“Do the people of Ontario want a system 
where everybody is going to be told where 
they can live, where they can work, what 
they can do etc.?” It seems to me that if the 
minister would perhaps talk with Mr. Wron- 
ski or some of the other planners, he would 
discover that the essence of the planning that 
is needed in the province is to have the maxi- 
mum impact for the social benefit of the 
people of the province with the minimum 
effort and the minimum involvement of gov- 
ernment. That’s a ground rule for any kind 
of government programmes, as I’m sure the 
minister would agree. 

It seems to me that the programme of in- 
centives to try and get industry to go into 
northern and eastern Ontario have not suc- 
ceeded in deflecting very much industry from 
the great horseshoe down here. If you are go- 
ing to do it, you have to discourage indus- 
try, and there has got to begin a very con- 
structive debate about the kinds of techniques 
you use in order to discourage industry com- 
ing into the areas which are overpopulated 
and which are growing at an over rapid rate. 


The discouragement of jobs coming into 
this area should be used to complement the 
encouragement of jobs going into other parts 
of the province. I don’t think under any cir- 
cumstance that we should tell a person where 
he should live or where he should work. 
However, I do think that we are at the point 
where we can sit down with industry and 
make it difficult, by use of market mechan- 
isms or licensing mechanisms or other such 
techniques, make it difficult and expensive 
for them to come into the Metropolitan To- 
ronto and surrounding region, while making 
it more attractive for them to go into other 
parts of the province. 


I think that the minister is wrong to set 
up a straw man, I think that as Minister of 
Housing, if he’s concerned about getting 
affordable housing at a reasonable cost to all 
income groups across the province, then you 
have got to talk seriously with your ante- 
diluvian cabinet colleagues about that kind 
of thing. Ohterwise you will fail in your 
job. Perhaps you could comment? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Again we come back to 
the question: How do you prevent the indus- 
try from locating? One of the easiest ways, 
of course, would be if municipalities just had 
no land zoned for industrial development, it 
just isn’t available, and if they would not 
have industrial parks—I’m talking about in this 
particular area. I think I used the example of 
Scarborough, the last time we were together, 


on Friday, where the mayor is very con- 
cerned about the development of his indus- 
trial park. He wants to see it developed, he 
wants to see industry to come in there for 
his own reasons, and I suppose they are valid, 
in looking at it from the mayor’s point of 
view. But any industry that will locate there, 
if it’s new industry, could very well locate 
somewhere else. If that land is availabie and 
it’s there at a price they can afford to pay 
and are prepared to pay, then of course they 
will locate there. 


So it seems to me that the municipalities 
themselves would have to accept that they 
do not want any further industrial develop- 
ment. As long as they make it convenient 
for industry to locate on properly zoned 
land—it fits in with their planning—they are 
going to locate there. I don’t know how else 
you are going to do it. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let me make this suggestion. 
I want to point out that as socialists we get 
driven into socialist solutions for very prac- 
matic reasons these days. I’m talking about 
the case of Metropolitan Toronto. If there 
was a provincial plan you would have some 
idea of the number of additional jobs you 
wished to be created in larger industries and 
larger white-collar enterprises in the Metro- 
politan Toronto region in any year. That 
would open the way to either licensing tech- 
niques, where the government decides which 
industry will have that right and which will 
not; or else market techniques in which you 
say anybody who wants to expand by more 
than 10 jobs, for example, has to buy the 
right to expand by those number of jobs 
through a white market which we will create 
through government. 


If they want to bid the price up to $10,000 
for the right to install an additional new job 
in the Toronto area, that’s fine. You would 
take the proceeds which, obviously, would 
have the effect of discouraging a lot of indus- 
try from coming into this area. You could 
use them to encourage the location of indus- 
try in other parts of the province, which right 
now are underprivileged. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: What type of encourage- 
ment would you use to locate in the other 
parts of the province? 


Mr. Cassidy: It can be subsidies, it can be 
the provision of infrastructure, it can be the 
guarantee of employees, it can be taking 
equity positions in the industries, that kind 
of thing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That has to be an inter- 
esting comment, Mike. You would suggest 
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government funding be used as subsidy for 
industry? I thought you were opposed to that? 


Mr. Cassidy: This is being done right now. 
I’m not very happy about it; we were much 
happier with the system of equity partici- 
pation. it may be that the effect of the sub- 
sidy is to offset the magnet of Toronto which 
costs so much in social infrastructure costs. 


In the same way, if I can lay another 
idea on the minister in relation to land, I 
want to suggest to you the time may come, 
short of a complete public takeover of land, 
when the government of Ontario says that 
where land changes use, the government of 
Ontario or the public steps in, and when it 
steps in it will acquire the development right 
to that point. Because the development rights 
are basically socially created rather than 
created by the individual landholder. 

I want to ask the minister three or four 
questions which relate to this main estimate. 
Let me ask first, Mr. Minister, have you a 
housing plan for Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: At this stage I can’t tell 
you whether we do or not. I haven’t had 
enough time to get into that ministry deep 
enough. I’ve been chased around the Legis- 
lature rather effectively with such things as 
rent review, rent controls, estimates and so 
on. I really haven’t had a chance, but per- 
haps some of my learned colleagues will be 
able to answer that. I’d say—well, I won't 
say. Pll tet them say. 


Mx, Cassidy: Silence. 

Have you a target in terms of the produc- 
tion in housing next year, over the next two 
or three years, for different income groups 
and different family types in the Province of 
Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can answer that one 
very quickly. This is one minister who will 
not give target in the form of numbers. 


Mr. Cassidy: You don’t have an overall 
target, is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: No overall target. 


Do you have a target in terms of the pro- 
portion of housing that should be directed 
to any specific income groups? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I haven’t at this 
stage. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well, the minister is certainly 
frank. 


Does the minister agree the housing needs 
are greatest for people below the medium 
family income, which is running around 
$15,000 to $15,500 per annum? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I’d have to agree 
the housing that we need the most in this 
province is for the moderate and low income. 


Mr. Cassidy: Can the minister estimate, or 
can his people estimate, what percentage of 
housing starts in the province this coming 
year will be directed to that group below 
the median income and will it be affordable 
to them? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t give you those 
figures. Perhaps someone else can. I can't 
tell you. Perhaps we can dig them out for 
you for Thursday, but I don’t have them 
here. 


Mr. Cassidy: So you don’t know? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I don’t know. 


Mr. Cassidy: Does anybody in the ministry 
have any ideaP 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t tell you. I 
don’t know. If anybody has an answer will 
you get up and give it? If you don’t we'll 
just admit we don’t have an answer. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’d like to know what pro- 
portion of total housing starts in the province 
will be directed to, and affordable by, people 
below the median family income? 


Mr. Rose: Until we know the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corp. budget allocations 
for 1976 it is going to be very difficult, cer- 
tainly at least for the corporation and other 
elements of the ministry that cost-share or 
depend on federal funding, which is the major 
portion of our budget in the active produc- 
tion side, to really give any commitment in 
this area. Until we know how much money is 
available for section 43 and section 15 non- 
profit, co-operative housing it would be very 
difficult to give a commitment. I would sug- 
gest that until we have those final figures we 
can’t make a firm commitment as to the 
particular target group you are concerned 
about. 


Mr. Cassidy: Can you tell me then, in terms 
of 1975, what proportion of housing starts 
this year will be directed to people at or 
below the median family income? 


Mr. Rose: Speaking generally, I think the 
bulk of the money this province has put out 
through the corporation and the federal funds 
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—the AHOP programme, the HOME pro- 
gramme and the programme directed to rent- 
geared-to-income housing—has been below 
that median income of $15,000. If you are 
taking that as a family income, some of the 
HOME programme reaches $17,000. It goes 
slightly above. But I think the bulk of those 
programmes reaches that group. 


Mr. Cassidy: If I can pursue this, you are 
not talking specifically about housing starts 
that are influenced by the provincial pro- 
grammes? Is it not correct that 30 per cent 
of those starts are for people earning roughly 
between $15,000 and $20,000 and the re- 
mainder are left unspecified in the hands of 
the builder and therefore can either be for 
incomes of $20,000 or more or sort of in 
those upper ranges? 


Mr. Rose: I am talking about the pro- 
grammes federally funded and the ones that 
come through the corporation. I think you 
are talking about the OHAP programme. 
Possibly I could ask Mr. Martin if he would 
deal with that one. 


Mr. Martin: Mr. Chairman, the Housing 
Action Programme figures are 10 per cent 
of the dwellings for the Home Ownership 
income range up, which is approximately 
$14,500 and $20,000 a year. The remaining 
units, up to 60 per cent, would be uncon- 
trolled, which does not necessarily mean that 
they are for families with incomes over 
$20,000; they could be. But in fact they are 
uncontrolled. 


The figures for the starts last year show 
that of the 4,100 starts under the programme, 
only six were in fact for units in the over- 
$20,000 income range; the remaining units 
were all marketed to families with incomes 
under $20,000. 


Mr. Cassidy: How many were for people 
earning less than about $15,000? 


Mr. Martin: Almost 30 per cent. I can look 
up the figures in a couple of minutes, but it 
was between 20 and 30 per cent. It was 
much higher than the 10 per cent originally 
contemplated in the formula. 


Mr. Cassidy: What was the private sector 
doing, in general terms, in providing housing 
for people earning under $15,000? 


Mr. Martin: I am unable to ansker that 
because that is a province-wide question 
which is beyond the scope of OHAP. 


Mr. Cassidy: The minister knows the point 
I am going to make. According to Mr. Martin, 


of the 4,000 OHAP starts that you made last 
year, 1,300 or so—about 80 per cent—were 
directed to people earning under $15,000 or 
so a year, people in the lower half of the 
income range, yet that is the group that the 
minister says ought to be getting the most 
attention. 


Obviously, the other programmes under the 
OHC were directed to people in the lower- 
income groups but they are a very limited 
number of the total number of housing starts 
in the province. I think that the minister will 
agree that the vast bulk of ownership housing 
and a very substantial amount of the rental 
housing being built by the private sector this 
current year is also directed to people in the 
upper half of the income range and not the 
lower half. We don’t think that is good 
enough. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think we must keep in 
mind that the programme the federal govern- 
ment has announced it wishes to embark on, 
and the one we want to work with them on, 
is aimed at the provision of more units for the 
very income groups that we are talking about, 
the low- and the moderate-income ranges. | 
think you will agree that when the figures 
were being kicked around after Mr. Danson’s 
announcement we recognized, immediately, as 
he did later that the figure of $43,000, which 
was being used for Metropolitan Toronto, 
was much too low for this sort of assistance 
programme. I recall hearing him say, and I 
will confirm this again tomorrow, that is 
going to be raised to at least $48,000 for this 
area. The $1,000 that will be made available 
per unit to municipalities which will take part 
in this programme, will be again for the 
moderate and low-priced houses, if you can 
use the term “low-price” on housing today, 
which I think is interesting. 

[4:45] 

Those are the things they have been talk- 
ing about, and we agree. We agree with them 
all the way down the line. Rather than try to 
throw roadblocks in the way of what they 
are trying to do—I said before and I say 
again, I think that he is sincere in trying to 
make an honest effort—we would like to co- 
operate with him and make it work, to get 
into that very area we are talking about. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Minister, what bothers 
me, and I will close off at this point, is that 
you don’t want to make any fundamental 
changes in the way that the market works. 
Therefore you condone the kind of profits that 
Penfield is making in Etobicoke. Not every 
profit is quite that gross, but you condone 
that kind of thing. You don’t attempt to do 


anything fundamental about land, about 
tenure, about the way in which development 
is crowding into certain areas of the province 
and therefore exacerbating the problems. You 
simply fiddle around at the edges. In that 
sense, OHC, OHAP, all of your other pro- 
grammes are simply subsidizing private inter- 
ests to make enormous kinds of profits. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think that we can 
continue to use the Band-Aid solutions that 
have been applied. I get just as exasperated, 
I suppose, with the various types of OHAPs 
and ORPs, and DIPs and all the other letters 
of the alphabet that are used. I would much 
rather put the whole thing together and make 
it work as a smoother operation. I am sure 
that probably the staff feel the same way. 


I don’t buy entirely the background of 
what you are really saying, and you use an 
example that pops up in the Globe from Mr. 
Beddoes. It’s the first time I saw it and per- 
haps the first time you saw it. 


Mr. Cassidy: It raises some pretty nasty 
auestions about— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Sure it does, but it also 
does one other thing and that is that it 
strengthens, I suppose, your argument that 
all lands should be in public ownership. Good 
luck. I don’t agree. I don’t think land should 
all be in public ownership. I don’t think it 
should be a public utility. I don’t think 
housing should be a public utility. 


Mr. Cassidy: I don’t see why the land in 
Mr. Johnson’s riding shovld necessarily be in 
public ownership, but we own about 90 per 
cent of the land in the Province of Ontario 
right now and isn’t it curious that the only 
land that the Province of Ontario doesn’t 
own is the land where enormous profits are 
being made? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Of course, youre going 
back to Mackenzie King’s great statement on 
conscription. You just keep changing the 
words around, actually. Not necessarily public 
ownership, but public ownership if necessary. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well, as a pragmatic kind of 
socialist, I suggest to you that if land— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Playing it right down 
both sides of the way. You are good at it. 


Mr. Cassidy: As land comes into redevelop- 
ment, we have to find ways of ensuring that 
it’s socially useful, and not simply putting 
enormous profits in private pockets. 

I want to ask one other specific question 
and I will let the discussion go on. I under- 
stand that the amendments which affected 
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condominium development on leased land 
have not been proclaimed, apparently be- 
cause of difficulties in making it work, and 
that there has also been a similar kind of 
holdup in the permission of co-operative de- 
velopment, co-op and community-sponsored 
housing development on leased land. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 1 will have to let Mr. 
Burkus answer that. 


Mr. Burkus: The position that’s been taken 
by the Ministry of Housing on this one, and 
the understanding we had at the time the bill 
was passed, was that we would try to get a 
bit more information on just exactly how this 
condominum and leasehold land might work. 
With that in mind the ministry commissioned 
a task force of, I think, four or five indi- 
viduals outside the ministry, with back- 
grounds in a legal area, and in a financial 
area. They have prepared a report and have 
submitted it to the ministry. 


The minister hasn’t seen it, and indeed the 
deputy hasn’t seen it yet, because the report 
isn’t finished. They completed the main re- 
port, but the appendix material, which re- 
lated to the kinds of legal documents that 
would be necessary in order to give effect to 
condominium on leasehold land still hasn't 
been drawn up. In large part the assessment 
as to whether or not to go ahead with that 
kind of approach and to recommend to the 
government to proclaim that part of the Act 
is pending receipt by the minister and his 
cabinet colleagues of the report and the 
recommendations of the staff with respect to 
them. 


Mr. Cassidy: Does it appear likely the rec- 
ommendation will be proclaimed—that part of 
the bill? 


Mr. Burkus: I can’t say at the moment. At 
the moment we are focusing primarily on the 
area of whether or not condominium on 
leasehold land might be feasible on govern- 
ment Jand. There is some very direct interest 
by ourselves as the Ministry of Housing in 
that area. The drift of it is that with respect 
to private land the committee was, I guess, 
ambivalent to negative that it should proceed 
because it didn’t appear as if there were sub- 
stantial economies to be had by taking that 
route. They were not quite that ambivalent 
with respect to government-owned land for 
a variety of reasons but with respect to pri- 
vately owned land, I guess the best descrip- 
tion is they weren’t overly enthusiastic about 
the approach in that area. 


Mr. Cassidy: I hope that the steps are 
taken in order to proclaim that part of the 
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bill. In particular relation to government- 
owned land, we seem to be losing sight of 
condominiums as a reasonably priced alter- 
native to home ownership. I have one in my 
riding which is a 20-storey highrise where 
the total sale price will equal about $6 mil- 
lion and the building permit is for less than 
$3 million. There are clearly enormous profits 
being made there. It seems to me that the 
ministry could encourage private construc- 
tion on leased land with some price controls 
on the sale and bring back the modestly 
priced condominium that we seem in danger 
of losing. 


I hope you move on that very quickly and 
I hope you also move in the same direction 
for co-operatives which are not getting the 
privileged access to government-owned land 
that they were promised and which, as I 
understand it, have as yet heard nothing 
from the ministry which had promised it 
would review government holdings of resi- 
dential land which might be suitable for 
co-operatives. 


Mr. Norton: My first question relates to 
something that I gather was touched upon 
in my absence earlier, and if it’s repetitious 
to some extent, I apologize. It relates to the 
procedure for the approval of plans and the 
problems that most people seem to be experi- 
encing in relationship to that. As a result of 
comments from your predecessor this spring 
and early summer, my understanding is that 
there were steps taken to try to streamline 
the process and to speed up the process for 
approvals. I suppose my first question is: To 
what extent has that speeded up the process 
of approvals? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think it has had some 
effect. It hasn’t had the effect, I think, that 
we would all like to have it show. I said 
earlier in the discussion here that I have con- 
tacted all of the ministers of those ministries 
that are involved in the process of circulation 
of these plans. As far as I am concerned, 
the whole thing has to be speeded up and we 
have to stand by the 60-day period which 
was brought into being. From my point of 
view, I am going to have to be prepared to 
take whatever happens as a result of it and 
stand by the 60 days, allowing for the plus 
30 where there were major problems identi- 
fied, where a specific request was asked for 
80 more days. 

My position is that I want to see these 
things move. If I cannot get the response 
from the other ministries and we find in our 
ministry that we have no objection, then I 
feel that it wonld be quite proper for me to 
sign these particular plans and let them go. 


We must recognize that there are certain 
elements of danger in all of this in that some 
of the agencies that we circulate to, such as 
the Ministry of the Environment, the Min- 
istry of Health and the Ministry of Natural 
Resources through their conservation au- 
thorities, want to have an opportunity to 
have their input into this thing there may 
well be occasions when—I say it as a min- 
ister now—we'll find approval but after that 
will come objections or reasons why I should 
not have it from the various ministries or 
agencies thereof. That’s the time when you've 
got to look down the barrel, say, “Pull the 
trigger,’ and hope it isn’t loaded; that’s ail. 
It’s got to be speeded up. 


Mr. Norton: I couldn’t agree more. I might 
mention anecdotally, that just prior to com- 
ing in the Jast time to this afternoon’s session 
I was speaking with some people. It was a 
matter I inherited from my predecessor and 
they have now been waiting for a period in 
excess of two years. Perhaps there are some 
problems, I agree. While I was in my office 
we had a communication from your ministry 
that it would probably be another six months, 
I hope to follow that up in the next few 
days but these people are in a situation— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I hope you would, too. 


Mr. Haggerty: They'll wait for another 2% 
years. 


Mr. Norton: —they’re not major developers 
but the woman was in tears on the telephone 
this afternoon and they are in serious danger 
of losing what property they have as a result 
of the delays. I don’t know how frequent 
that kind of situation is but I think it’s that 
kind of thing which really is causing a great 
deal of concern. I would hope that within 
the ministry a very serious look is taken at 
further speeding up the procedures. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would like to comment 
in this sense to the hon. members of the 
Legislature, all of whom represent one or 
more municipalities. I hope, when this pro- 
cedure starts to go along and your particular 
municipalities come charging up to you say- 
ing, “We’ve never had our chance to get 
our report in. The minister signed it before 
we got our statements taken,” you will all 
take the same very magnanimous position 
youre taking here now. 


We're all in favour of getting these things 
going but usually the last comments, the 
last ones to come in, are from the munici- 
palities, quite frankly. I've a golden example 
here within the last couple of days of an 


area—the Niagara region; the one you were 
talking about earlier, Mr. Hall—and the com- 
ments we are waiting for are from the major 
municipalities in the region. They haven't 
responded. Everybody else has but the major 
municipalities—St. Catharines, Welland, Ni- 
agara—we haven't heard from them yet. 
Theyre the people with greater resources, 
I would suggest, than the smaller ones. 


Mr. Haggerty: Why hasn’t your ministry— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Do you have 
anything further, Mr. Norton? 


Mr. Haggerty: —accepted some of the pro- 
posals and recommendations of the select 
committee on the Ontario Municipal Board? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Norton. 


Mr. Norton: One final comment on that. 
In some discussions I had prior to becoming 
a member of the Legislature with representa- 
tives of the ministry on specific matters such 
as this, I had the impression that the 60-day 
period is looked upon as a minimum as op- 
posed to a maximum. In some cases, it might 
even be possible to expedite that further, to 
speed it up within the 60-day period. If it 
could be 60 days I think everybody would 
be very happy. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If it could be faster than 
that, great. I’m simply saying that my position 
is there has to be a point somewhere where 
you say that’s it. I would be prepared to wait 
those 60 days. It would be better than the 
two years others have referred to. 


Myr. Norton: The next question I have 
relates to a concept of OHC housing, par- 
ticularly family housing. Within your minis- 
try, particularly with reference to OHC, has 
consideration been given to any conscientious 
effort to change the conceptual approach to 
Ontario Housing projects? I’m thinking now 
particularly of the approach which has been 
followed in the past in terms of acquiring a 
parcel of land and developing it very densely. 
In many cases, this has adverse social con- 
sequences for the people who will be living 
in such developments, bearing in mind that in 
many cases the families are already facing 
difEculties in that there is a higher incidence 
of single-parent families, for example, and 
consequently less opportunity for supervision 
of the children; often a higher density in 
those developments than in other housing 
developments within a community—and too 
often in our own situation, and I suppose 
elsewhere, a deficiency of recreational facili- 
ties associated with the development. 
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Is this kind of approach continuing, or has 
there been consideration given to the kind of 
thing that was mentioned earlier, I believe, 
by Mrs. Campbell, where, for example, 
Whitby offered lots within a new development 
so that the subsidized or assisted housing 
could be dispersed throughout the community 
so that families with problems would not 
necessarily be exclusively associated with 
other families with problems, where we're 
sort of compounding the social difficulties? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think there’s no ques- 
tion that the whole programme has turned 
around. We now have the community-inte- 
grated programmes which do exactly what 
you're suggesting. There are the rent supple- 
ment programmes—people whose rents are 
being subsidized by Ontario Housing to locate 
in facilities where they are integrated within 
the building with other people who are not 
receiving this sort of supplement. 


So, yes, the programme has turned right 
around. You will not get a quarrel, I don’t 
think, with anyone about some of the de- 
velopments back in the early years of OHC. 
If you go back to OHC originally, in my own 
community it was excellent. It was single- 
family units and that was back right after 
the war, I guess. 


But, eventually, costs and everything else 
caught up and you got into what I consider 
to be institutionalizing, to the point of putting 
chain link fences around them. You can spot 
an OHC development from the air. You can 
spot it in the community because of its high 
density. But that has turned right around as 
people want them integrated into communi- 
ties—and rightly so—and that’s the avenue 
we're following. 


Mr. Norton: As just a final question on 
that matter, I don’t know whether this is a 
viable proposition or not, but has any con- 
sideration been given to the possibility of 
taking existing OHC projects and applying 
sort of a condominum plan to them with a 
view to eventual home ownership by the 
occupants? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s an interesting sub- 
ject. It’s one that I have looked at from both 
sides in my own experience. I’m a little bit 
concerned about offering this sort of housing 
for sale, say existing units, where you have 
the townhouse sort of approach, large group- 
ings of them. 


If you offer them for sale to the individuals 
who are now in them, and even if you made 
sure the price was in line, the individuals may 
sell them, and my concern is that you end up 
with one landlord eventually owning the 
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whole complex. Then your control over things 
is gone. Gosh, I’m starting to sound like 
Mike Cassidy? But then you will have lost 
the available stock for people in that par- 
ticular circumstance who need that type of 
housing. Then it will go on the market and 
probably become a rental facility on the open 
market. I don’t really know whether that’s 
such a good thing. You’re losing that control 
that you want to have over those units for 
the people that you’d like to see go in them. 


Mr. Norton: But could there not be some 
way of controlling that type of thing, to 
prevent total ownership by one individual? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I suppose there’s a way 
of controlling everything. George Orwell— 


Mr. Norton: No, but I think within one— 
Mr. Cassidy: There’s your straw man again. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, it’s not a straw man. 
It’s a very real possibility. I think you’d have 
to agree. I don’t think you would want to 
see major developments of OHC housing, 
now being occupied by people who need to 
have rent-geared-to-income accommodation, 
to suddenly find themselves—well, not them- 
selves, because if they own it and they sell 
it and they move on. But eventually that unit 
will move right out of the Ontario Housing 
stock and would become nothing more than 
a rental or owned facility that would just 
inflate in value as it was resold. 


Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: At what price? We'll 
come back to that. 


Mr. Chairman: We can have this cross-fire 
but we will go on and on. 


Mr. Norton: I had a question ready on 
co-operative housing but I think it has been 
touched upon. I won’t deal with that. Perhaps 
I might ask one further question relating to 
land speculation tax. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That comes under the 
Minister of Revenue (Mr. Meen). 


Mr. Norton: In your ministry, do you have 
any idea of what the effect of tax has been 
upon land values in the province or is that 
also the Minister of Revenue’s? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know. I must 
confess I can’t tell you what effect it’s had 
on the overall land policy. I know of some 
specific instances where I think it has effec- 
tively got land on the market that wouldn’t 
have been and was being held, and we got 


it opened for development from others. It 
has, I think successfully, kept the price down 
in some areas. [ didn’t want to make a broad- 
brush statement. 


Mr. Moffatt: I am not sure whether some 
of the questions I'll ask will be pertaining 
to this exact topic, so if they aren’t, just jump 
in and say no. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The chairman is one of 
the most ideal chairmen. He will certainly 
keep you in line. He is one of the best. 


Mr. Moffatt: I would like to clarify one 
point raised earlier between you and Mr. 
Makarchuk with regard to landbanking. When 
you made your initial comment-about land- 
banking I wrote down the words, and I think 
I wrote your exact words, because I put quo- 
tation marks around them. “There will be no 
more landbanking.” Then later you altered 
that. Could you briefly explain whether we 
are now into landbanking or are out of 
landbanking or, if it is a finite kind of period, 
what that period might be. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think what I’m saying 
is, we are not now putting any more land in 
the bank. If that answers your question, we 
have a large amount of land that is presently 
now banked, and we are not putting land 
into the bank at this time. 


Mr. Moffatt: Thank you. I will be very 
brief, Mr. Chairman. I would like to raise 
some particular local items which apply to 
my riding in general. One question I would 
like to ask is the status of the senior citizens’ 
apartment in Bowmanville announced by Mr. 
Carruthers, the member for Durham, in 1972, 
on Wellington St., and confirmed in a news- 
paper announcement. These apartments were 
to be on leased land. Shortly after that there 
was apparently a change within your ministry 
to not lease land for senior citizens’ housing. 
As a result, this entire development has been 
stalled. 


I appreciate that the ministry people have 
been very candid with my office on this. I 
also think the whole thing needs to be 
clarified rather drastically. It has been the 
subject of intense discussion over the last 
couple of weeks between the owner of the 
property and the ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I will get Mr. Rose to 
answer that. 


Mr. Rose: I believe this is where we are 
negotiating the lease of land— 


Mr. Moffatt: That’s correct, sir. 
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Mr. Rose: All I could do is find out where 
we stand as of today with respect to the 
person who wants to lease it to the corpor- 
ation. I could get back on that on Thursday 
if that would be acceptable, and give you the 
report. 


Mr. Moffatt: The reason I referred to that 
specific case is that quite often it seems to 
me the action of your ministry, and Mr. 
Norton and other speakers have spoken on 
this this afternoon, has been of a lateral type 
of movement at the very best. It seems to 
me it is not enough to be constantly assuring 
the public we are going to move into a pro- 
gramme of X, Y, or Z. Rather, it is import- 
ant to demonstrate to the public that once 
a programme is announced, when the time 
and effort in preparing the proposal has been 
substantial, it seems to me it’s up to the 
ministry to follow through on what it an- 
nounces. That announcement was quite firm. 
There were no attendant riders at the time. 
What happened is that a good number of 
other proposals which might have come forth 
with regard to senior citizens’ housing in that 
particular community were not put forward, 
and have been held in limbo. As a result, we 
have very little senior citizens’ accommoda- 
tion in that particular community. That seems 
to me to be the kind of internal communica- 
tion your ministry could tighten up  sub- 
stantially. 


Another area I would like to touch upon 
is the business of reports, recommendations, 
input from municipal, environmental and 
other groups when a proposal comes to the 
ministry. You were very critical of munici- 
pal input today, and sometimes those are the 
last groups heard from. I’m aware of that. 
I'm also aware that your ministry is remiss 
in following through on that kind of action 
when it’s required—when information is re- 
quired of your ministry by other agencies. 

I would like to introduce to this discussion 
the problem of massive development in an 
area by such government agencies as On- 
tario Hydro, particularly in the town of New- 
castle area. I'd like to have you table for us 
the amount of input you've had with regard 
to anticipated growth as a result of that kind 
of major project. We have projects of that 
significant magnitude being considered across 
the province by various agencies, and I won- 
der if, indeed, your ministry is brought in 
in the initial stages to advise on housing 
requirements and so on, and if they are not 
at that stage, at what stage does your min- 
istry have input into that kind of thing? 

The total impact of a development like 
that is bound to be, to a great extent, affect- 


ed by what your ministry has to say with 
regard to available housing. I would gather 
that the kind of approach used by the Min- 
istry of Housing with regard to things such 
as the Courtice concept would not be of 
particular relevance to Ontario Hydro, and 
yet it seems to me that that argument got 
carried through. My question, sir, is at what 
point do you have input into such schemes as 
Ontario Hydro? Where did you come into 
the scheme with regard to the Pickering air- 
port? Was your ministry’s involvement an 
afterthought, or did you, in fact, get involved 
initially? 

It seems to me that what we should be 
doing is having greater input from an agency 
such as yours at the initial stages, rather than 
waiting until some plan is fully blown and 
into the mill, and then deciding that we need 
housing and having to put agricultural land 
or something else aside in order to get hous- 
ing. It seems to me that in a number of cases 
we create our own crises. There was a report 
in the Toronto Star on Saturday which hinted 
that, in addition to the federal $1,000 grant 
to municipalities to pay for municipal serviccs 
in new developments, your ministry was go- 
ing to have some significant grant to make 
to municipalities with regard to that kind of 
front-end services for municipal— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. We already have 
that now. We have had a $500 or $600 grant 
per unit that we were making as a provin- 
cial government. The federal government has 
now come along with $1,000, and one of the 
things we’re looking at is the ability to carry 
on with these programmes together. 


Mr. Moffatt: Okay. If this has already 
been discussed, I’ll check into Hansard. That 
particular programme, sir, is that indeed to 
pay for front-end services to the municipal- 
ities on a basis of $500 per planned unit, or 
just how are those grants in aid of municipal- 
ities given out? 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Ill let Mr. Martin an- 


swer. He’s been up to his ears in this for 
some time. 


Mr. Martin: Mr. Chairman, they are un- 
conditional grants paid to municipalities— 


Mr. Moffatt: Unconditional grants? 


Mr. Martin: —unconditional grants paid per 
unit for any units which are approved and 
constructed under the Housing Action Pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Moffatt: They must be OHAP-ap- 
proved dwellings? They are not, therefore, 
available to all municipalities in the province? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. The ones we have 
were under the Housing Action Programme. 


Mr. Hall: First you have to qualify for 
OHAP. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But the programme that 
Mr. Danson has announced does not, as I 
understand it, have that sort of attachment 
to it. 


Mr. Martin: No, sir. That’s for medium 
density, which Mr. Danson has described as 
between 10 and 30 units to the acre, of 
moderate income housing; and I have not 
yet heard him describe what he means by 
moderate income, 


[5:15] © 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: Again, I'll just expand 
on that. In the discussions that we had with 
him in Ottawa when he made that announce- 
ment, he did throw out some figures as to the 
various price ranges he was talking about in 
various communities across Ontario. I take 
it that tomorrow's meeting—which I will be 
attending along with other Housing Minis- 
ters—will be to expand on that and give more 
detail on it. But there was no limitation as 
far as designated areas are concerned, such 
as we have in OHAP, but there was, as Mr. 
Martin said, for the medium density and for 
the moderate- and low-priced housing, $1,000 
per unit. 


Mr. Moffat: If that $500 grant is available 
to the participating municipality under 
OHAP for unconditional servicing, is that 
$500 tied in any way to the kind of lot levies 
which municipalities impose? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As far as we are con- 
cerned, no. The lot levies are usually those 
which the municipalities themselves arrive at. 


Mr. Moffatt: You see that is exactly what 
happens—in various municipalities lot levies 
are arrived at on the basis of hard cost to the 
municipality in previous years, and its anti- 
cipated costs of new development, and so 
on. In others I suspect, they are arrived at 
by means of a ouija board. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I must confess I don’t 
know. There are a number of things that I 
have to get down to talking about with 
municipal people on a one-to-one basis—or 
one-to-four or five—to find out what is hap- 
pening. I hear about charges in one munic- 
ipality of $3,000 per unit, and in another of 
$1,000, and I hear of some where they have 
$500. I don’t know what is happening. I 
wonder if in all of these municipalities these 
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sorts of imposed charges are for the hard 
services or are they, in fact, taking the money 
as extra revenue and’ using it for whatever 
purpose—perhaps the soft services that are 
required? If they are being applied directly 
to the hard services, I don’t see how they can 
be $3,000 in Oshawa per lot, and $500 per 
lot in some other community. 


Mr. Moffatt: I think, sir, that the lot levies 
are imposed in a great many cases as a 
defence mechanism against the kind of action 
which the Durham region saw with regard to 
the creation of that particular region. Right 
now we are having a fantastic debate over 
whether the provincial treasury should come 
up with $6 million or the $1 million which 
the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) promised. 
That kind of surprise ending to the story of 
regional government is the sort of thing that 
leads municipalities to build in defence mech- 
anisms such as the very high lot levies and 
impost duties. 


One kind of solution—it’s not a total solu- 
tion—to the morass of red tape which has built 
up in municipal services, is that the un- 
conditional grant referred to—your $500 and 
the federal anticipated $1,000—be available 
in some fashion directly proportional to the 
size of the lot levy. If a municipality puts 
forward a lot levy which in all cases is simply 
tacked on to the final cost of the house to 
the home purchaser, there should bt some 
kind of relationship between fact and hard 
cost. Since the hard service costs vary from 
municipality to municipality, the kinds of 
grants that are available under OHAP should 
bear some relationship to that kind of hard 
servicing. And to use $500 as a kind of even 
number in Niagara Peninsula, in Durham, and 
in Ottawa or in Sault Ste. Marie is a little 
bit unreasonable. We should have some kind 
of relationship between cost and the kind of 
grants you get. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I see your point. As 
I say, I have a lot of work to do to determine 
where some of these lot levies are coming 
from. 


You say that in some cases it is a built-in 
defence mechanism. I would like to find out 
if that is correct, and if so, why are they 
building in this sort of thing. The monevs, I 
feel, should be charged back to the hard 
servicing necessary to bring that lot on- 
stream, ready to be built on, to create a 
home. 


Mr. Moffat: If I may just pursue that one 
step further. What is happening is that 
money, which was meant through OHAP to 
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create housing, is being used to protect pre- 
viously built residences. Somewhere, that kind 
of sitzation has to be corrected. Now, I am 
not saying that the municipalities are the evil- 
doers in this case and I don’t want to suggest 
that the ministry is totally at fault for this 
either. It seems to me there has been a kind 
of parallel thinking going on. The munici- 
pality is operating on one level and the min- 
istry is operating on another. At some point, 
there was a great divergence and we sud- 
denly were hit with these impost fees and 
various things like that, which have in all 
cases held back the construction of new 
houses. 


I would like if I may, to ask one more 
question. It maybe not be something that the 
minister can deal with but I would suggest 
it is an area that needs attention. In this 
province, the land transfer tax below a 
$35,000 transaction is quite a reasonable 
figure, according to lawyers to whom I have 
talked. But at $35,000 the land transfer tax 
takes of like a rocket. When people arrange 
to buy a house, they are suddenly floored 
with a $400 or #600 additional cost which is 
tacked on to their legal statement. It seems 
to me that at some point in the past $35,000 
was perhaps regarded as a line between cheap 
and expensive housing. 

In today’s housing market the number of 
houses that you can buy for $35,000 could 
be counted on one hand in Oshawa I know. 
That kind of land transfer tax does add to 
the cost of housing and contributes to the 
kind of reluctance on the part of some people 
to move into a house. If you are going to be 
hit with an additional $500 on your legal fees 
on closing, that is going to be a deterrent. 
We hear constantly that the federal govern- 
ment is the evil one in this whole business 
of housing. I would suggest that that’s some- 
thing you in cabinet should really urge to 
be changed by this provincial government. 
It is in your purview to do something about 
it. It does add significantly to the cost and 
I don’t see any relationship between $35,000 
and reality in today’s housing market. 


Mr. Gaunt: I had a matter related to sub- 
division approvals. I am not sure whether I 
should discuss it under the policy and pro- 
cramme development item in this vote or 
whether we should be talking about it under 
the housing development which is vote 4, I 
believe. I seek your judgement in this respect. 
Mind you, I would prefer to get it off my 
chest now. 


Mr. Chairman: It sounds like a subject 
which has been probably discussed on this 


vote. However, this is our third day on this 
vote and we still have two speakers. If you 
feel it really comes under this, that’s certainly 
fine. 


Mr. Gaunt: I would feel it would come 
under this vote. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let’s leave it on the 
shelf. 


Mr. Gaunt: I won't be long. I just wanted 
to seek out the views of the minister with 
respect to this problem. | think it is a prob- 
lem because I had some involvement with 
subdivision approvals over the years and it is 
a very frustrating business. It is lengthy; the 
delays are certainly frustrating from the de- 
veloper’s point of view and frustrating from 
the point of view of people at the municipal 
level who want to move the projects forward 
tc meet the needs of their people within the 
municipality. 

We have an added problem. I’m in some- 
what the same position as the member for 
Durham East who has just spoken. We have 
a hydro development, Douglas Point, creating 
a great deal of pressure on our services, on 
our schools and on our housing—the whole 
bit. The communities that are involved pri- 
marily with absorbing that development are 
Kincardine, Port Elgin and Southampton. To 
get subdivision approvals in those three 
municipalities is like pulling hens’ teeth, to 
use a farm expression. It is very difficult. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Only an agricultural critic 
would say that. 


Mr. Gaunt: Let me run through a scenario 
for you here on a subdivision approval in 
Southampton. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Is this on agricultural 
land? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, it is right in the town. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I just thought I would 
ask. 


Mr. Gaunt: This chap purchased 12 acres 
of land in the town of Southampton in June, 
1969. On Feb. 4, 1970, he received a key 
number from the Department of Municipal 
Affairs, as it was at that time. On April 20, 
1970, he got a report from the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission that they were against 
septic tanks and would not approve them. On 
March 9, 1972, the sewer programme was 
started in the town and he received draft 
approval on a 48-lot subdivision with com- 
plete services. 
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On Nov. 22, 1973, after working out a sub- 
divider’s agreement with the town and hav- 
ing the surveyors and the engineers engaged 
in getting the plans ready for final approval, 
he received a letter from the ministry stating 
that he could not get approval until a study 
by the Saugeen Valley Conservation Authority 
was carried out on the flood plain. Then, on 
June 18, 1975—we’re getting fairly current 
now—a meeting with a Mr. Chang from the 
Ministry of Environment concluded that his 
12 acres were now 95 per cent in what is 
called a 100-year flood plain. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, 100 years. 


Mr. Gaunt: A hundred years, right. The 
majority of the land was, interestingly enough, 
above an area that was fronted by cottages 
and some permanent homes so that if that 
area was any 100-year flood plain, heaven 
help the area down in front. I mean the 
whole proposition, in my view and in the 
view of the town, was just preposterous. To 
think that that area, that area which he was 
proposing to subdivide, was going to be in a 
100-year flood plain— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me, Murray. 
What year did he find this out? 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, were up to June 18, 
1975. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s when he found 
out that he was in a 100-year flood plain? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, no, he found out he was 
in the flood plain on November 22, 1973. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Nineteen-seventy-three. 
Okay. 


Mr. Gaunt: So we're up to 1975 now. 
Hon. Mr, Rhodes: Making time. 

Mr. Haggerty: He has only 98 years to go. 
Mr. Gaunt: I am sorry, I missed that one. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That was a good line. 
He’s only got 98 more years to go. 


Mr. Gaunt: Well, I certainly think that’s 
just about right at the rate we’re going here. 
On June 17, 1975, he received a letter from 
the Ministry of Housing stating that unless 
the town does a study in the flood-plain area, 
his draft approval would be dropped. So 
there we are. That’s where it sits. The town 
says they’re not going to do the study on the 
overall flood-plain area in the town at this 
time, I think they're faced with constraints 
from the financial point of view. They don’t 


want to spend the money. Here this fellow 
is away up on high and dry land and he can’t 
develop his subdivision. 


Mr. Hall: Another example of a developer 
holding land off the market. 


Mr. Gaunt: I have talked to the Ministry 
of Natural Resources about this and I’ve 
talked to the minister about it. If we could 
ever get these conservation authorities 
straightened away and get them down to 
earth with their feet in the ground instead of 
away up on cloud 20, then we might make 
some progress with this particular develop- 
ment. Let me go back just one step. I can 
recall the former Treasurer, Mr. White, talk- 
ing about the red tape and the machinations 
that one had to go through in order to get 
approvals for subdivisions. He made the 
point, I think at some municipal meeting, 
that he was going to cut out all of this busi- 
ness and he was going to set up an entirely 
new procedure whereby he would give the 
various government agencies so long, and if 
they didn’t respond to the circulation, he 
would instruct his people to go ahead on 
the presumption that if they didn’t respond 
they must be in favour, and there was no 
point in waiting any longer. 

[5:30] 

I think the time frame within which he 
was talking was something like three months. 
If the plans were circulated and nothing was 
heard from the various agencies within that 
time, then the plan could move forward, And 
may I say I think that was a good idea. I 
think one has to have some sort of time limit 
on these things, otherwise they just drag on 
and on and on. 

And I’m wondering what the ministry has 
done with respect to that? Has it got off the 
ground? Do you have a new system whereby 
you deal with these things, because if you 
have I must say I haven’t heard’ about it. 


My. Makarchuk: They are building an ark 
for the next flood. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s an interesting 
comment. We will get back to that in a 
moment. But I just hope there is as much 
fortitude out in the hustings as is being dis- 
played here today. I think we all agree. I 
will answer this again. The 60 days— 


Mr. Gaunt: I’m sorry, you have had it be- 
fore? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, I’ve had it three or 
four times here, 
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Mr. Gaunt: Well, I will read it in Hansard, 
IT am sorry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No really, I will do it 
very quickly. It was 60 days. This is the re- 
quirement for the circulation, plus 30 if there 
was a major problem that was created, and 
it was supposed to be for three months. You 
are correct. Now I like to think that is going 
to be coming into vogue. I won’t repeat all 
of what I said, but the point is that I’m pre- 


pared to start signing these approvals in the 


face of what may develop. 


But I do want to touch a bit on the flood- 
plain, because that is something that I have 
had some experience with, 


Mr. Gaunt: Bad? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Both. But I think one 
of the problems we have is that your con- 
servation authorities—as they operate within 
your particular community and combination 
of communities—have been, or are for the 
most part, made up of people who represent 
the municipalities, or are appointed by the 
municipalities. They are either members of 
councils or their appointees on these things. 
They make these decisions that these are 
flood-plain areas all based upon some meteor- 
ological information that they gather. And 
they say: 100 years ago they had a flood 
year. Well. I don’t how far back we are go- 
ing to go. Noah had a flood too. I don’t 
know whether they are going to start that 
sort of control. But the other factor in various 
perts of this province is that here in this part 
it’s Hurricane Hazel—that’s the criterion. 


Mr. Hall: That was a 50-year storm. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Is that only a 50-year 
storm? Well. you go to other areas and 
you've got—the Timmins storm is one that 
they look at. These are 100-year storms, and 
great areas of land are basically taken out of 
development by conservation authorities who 
say you can’t do anything on these areas, you 
cant develop these areas at all until the 
necessary upstream flood control programmes 
have been completed—such as dams or what 
have you. 

The only difficulty is that in many cases 
these flood plains suddenly become park- 
land, and they stay parkland for ever and 
ever. It is very difficult to get subdivisions 
approved when the conservation authority is 
opposed to it, because they are a rather 
strong force in these various communities. 
I had the whole town of Milton under flood 
control, 
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You couldn’t put in a new window in 
a building down there because the whole 
town had been placed under flood control. 
I don’t know how you are going to over- 
come that unless you are going to have 
your conservation authorities back off on 
the 100-year flood terms, or the Hurricane 
Hazel flood terms, or whatever it may be. 

Then the other side of the coin is if you 
permit the development to take place, and 
if by chance this 100-year flood does take 
place, who is going to wear the horns for 
allowing development to have taken place 
where everybody knew it was going to flood? 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t think we will be 
around. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Wait a minute. Let me 
give you a little example: In my own com- 
munity back in 1969 and 1970 we had a 
100-year flood in two consecutive years—one 
in 1969 and one in 1970. And we were told 
these were 100-year floods. 


Mr. Angus: It means you are good for 200 
years. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Who knows? But I 
thought I was good for 100 years after the 
first one, but a year later I was up to my 
armpits in it again. A great deal of criticism 
was levelled on the municipality, on the local 
conservation authority and on the province 
for not having controlled these particular 
flood waters. The damn town has been there 
since 1850, I guess. 


Mr. Chairman: 
Gaunt? Excuse me. 


Are you finished, Mr. 


Mr. Gaunt: No, I am not really quite 
finished. Excuse me, I won’t be long. 

Let me deal with the flood plain situation 
for 2 moment— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of al!, I just want 
to add that as far as the Ministry is con- 
cerned, we don’t have any control over that 
area. If they criticize us and send us a report 
saying, “No, you can’t build in that area,” 
or “You can’t approve a_ subdivision,” we 
have to look at what they are saying. We 
can overrule, I suppose, but then what we 
are doing is we are going in and overruling 
an autonomous body representing the munici- 
palities and that conservation authority. I 
don’t know whether or not we can get away 
with that; that’s why I am saying that if I 
can get the same type of fortitude back in 
the hustings that has been displayed here 
pice we might be able to get together on 
that. 
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Mr. Gaunt: I think we might. I just think 
we might. My big beef with the conservation 
authorities in this respect is that they can’t 
insure for 100 per cent. Do you know what 
I mean? One of the principles of insurance 
is that you don’t insure for 100 per cent. 
I mean, if we are going to do it for flood, 
we have got to do it for wind. We have 
a hurricane every 50 years, what do we do? 
Do we support our buildings three times the 
extent to which we would normally do it 
in order to cover the eventuality that maybe 
once every 50 years we have got a 90-mph 
wind? I just think we can’t take all of the 
risk out of anything, no matter what it is. 


(The other point that I make—and I am 
going to get into this with the Minister of 
Natural Resources (Mr. Bernier); I have 
talked with the minister about it on a number 
of occasions—is it really the function of the 
conservation authorities to get into this kind 
of area? Essentially, this is a planning prob- 
lem and they are not planners. They can 
recommend, they can give their advice but 
they really are not planners. I can’t under- 
stand what sort of power has all of a sudden 
descended upon the conservation authorities 
in this respect, because in our own area they 
have recommended a flood-plain mapping 
programme and that’s going to be part of the 
official plan of Huron county. That’s going 
to be right on the document of the official 
plan—no “ands,” “ifs” or “buts;”’ there it is— 
and it is based on the Hurricane Hazel 


flood. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: What happens if we 
refuse to approve that official plan, based 
upon the fact that we think they have gone 
too far with their flood-plain mapping? 


Mr. Gaunt: You would get some support 
from me, if that means anything. I would 
agree with that. I think they have gone too 
far, For instance, the town of Brussels is 
90 per cent on the flood plain. We have 
land that has never been flooded, even during 
Hurricane Hazel; it’s flood plain. I don't 
know how they arrived at that. Nobody 
knows how they arrived at that. 


1 think that somewhere along the line we 
are going to have to get this thing into per- 
spective because, based on my own area 
and the experience we have had there with 
the conservation’ authorities, heavenly days, 
25 per cent of the land in the province is 
going to end up as flood-plain land. I think 
the conservation authorities really have sub- 
stantially overstepped their bounds in terms 
of their original objectives and aims. I don't 
think they should be into the planning func- 


tion at all; they can have an input into it, 
but I don’t think they should be involved in 
it to the extent to which they are at the 
moment. 

The other point that I want to make, and 
then I will leave this area is in terms of the 
time it takes to get these subdivisons through 
the red tape. When it takes a year, two years, 
three years, sometimes even more than that, 
in my view this all adds to the cost of 
housing. We have been talking about that. 
The member for Brantford (Mr. Makarchuk) 
was talking about that earlier, and he pin- 
pointed a few of the areas where the cost 
comes in. This is another area where the cost 
is increased, and increased in some cases sub- 
stantially. It seems to me that one of the 
things we could do to lower the cost would 
be to streamline the system for subdivision 
approvals. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would like very much 
to see that whole thing streamlined and 
speeded up considerably. Hopefully, than can 
happen. 


I want to repeat what I said earlier. The 
various agencies, ministries and agencies 
thereof, indicate a concern about what's hap- 
pening. If I don’t wait for their comments— 
if I give them 60 days and at the end of 
the 60 days they haven’t replied, which 
means they have no objection so I go ahead 
and sign it-we have to be prepared to take 
the very severe criticism which may be raised 
if someone from a conservation authority or 
the Ministry of the Environment or the Min- 
istry of Health comes along suddenly with a 
report after the fact and says “Here, hold on. 
Look what you’ve done.” 


Mr. Sweeney: That’s their fault. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s all right for you 
to say but I'll tell you whose fault it will be. 
It will be the minister’s fault and the head- 
line of some newspaper somewhere will say, 
“Ministry Flies in the Face of its Own Ad- 
vice.” Some good member somewhere will 
stand up and say, “Look at that. That’s what 
you call incompetence. Your own people tell 
them they shouldn’t have built the subdivi- 
sion there and they went ahead and did it 
anyway.” 

I have been through that exercise. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Surely, Mr. Minister, one 
of the things you have to separate is the 
input of areas as opposed to developments 
on the fringe of existing communities and 
so on. I think a good case can be made for 
in-filling situations and a good case can be 
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made for the prevention of development on 
fringes which are— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In-filling within existing 
municipalities, again, is a question of what 
are the—if you have flood-plain control. If 
you happen to have that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s the problem. They 
apply there and consequently you have no 
construction. You have parcels of land sur- 
rounded by buildings sitting there and some- 
body says it’s going to be flooded. Everybody 
living along the edge is prepared to take that 
risk and yet you don’t do anything about it. 
Your ministry—not yours; the Ministry of the 
Environment of course—just sits on it and 
says, “We are going to call the meeting with 
the local people sometime and decide what 
we are going to do about it.” 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. 
Gaunt? Mr. Sweeney, do you have any com- 
ments? You indicated so earlier. 


Mr. Sweeney: I had one question I wanted 
to clarify. Did I hear you correctly when you 
said in the Brampton situation— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Brantford. 


Mr. Sweeney: Brantford, rather—the book 
value was approximately $9,100 for a lot and 
the market value would be about $18,000 for 
the same lot? Did I hear that correctly? 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s $9,640. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, you are pretty close. 
It was $9,640 book value. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s services and every- 
thing. 


Mr. Sweeney: Okay. Following up, is it 
reasonable to assume that kind of approach 
to the servicing and marketing of land which 
is presently under the control of your min- 
istry could be expected to expand? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Again, it will depend 
upon—I am talking about book value—when 


the land was acquired; the price of the land. 


when it was acquired. We haven’t deflated 
the price of the land. That was the price 
when it was acquired and the cost of the 
servicing at the time. If we go out and buy 
a piece of property today in the same area, 
We are going to pay $18,000. 


Mr. Sweeney: Okay. Let’s just look at the 
ratio. Roughly, here, we are talking of almost 
a 50 per cent difference. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s land which has 
been held for some time in the municipality. 
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‘Mr. Rose: Five years. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The land has been held 
for around five years so we have not applied 
the inflationary value to the land. 


Mr. Sweeney: Assuming we are talking of 
land held for about the same period of time 
—I guess what I am after is is it the intention 
of your ministry from this point on to attempt 
to do this kind of thing for marketing serviced 
land? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. Under tue 
HOME programme that has been the pro- 
gramme and will continue to be; to sell the 
property at book value, not at market value. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Does that mean the Kit- 
chener development may proceed along those 
lines, the land you have up there? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, indeed. But the 
book value not the market value—no question 
—depends on when the land was bought. If 
we were buying land in the same area right 
now, it would cost us $18,000. Maybe we 
should buy it and hang onto it and five years 
from now when it is worth $36,000, we can 


sell it for $18,000. 


Mr. Sweeney: Am I correct in interpreting 
your use of the words book value to mean 
the same thing some of us mean when we 
speak of selling at costP Is that the same 
word or is there something else in there tnat 
I have missed? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s the cost of land, plus 
interest, plus services. 


Mr. Sweeney: Yes, that’s what I mean. In 
other words, all your costs are involved but 
no profit margin or no market value or any- 
thing like that. 


Mr. Hall: No taxes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, we don’t include the 
taxes. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Haggerty: Finally. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I want to discuss a problem I raised last 
year during the supplementary Housing esti- 
mates. It concerns the involvement of On- 
tario Housing in the town of Fort Erie. | 


I'd raised some objections to a scheme that 
was going to be presented to the municipality 
in Fort Erie, particularly as it relates to the 
profit that was going to be made by the 
developer on an acre of land. TI think that I 





| 
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figured it out to be about $25,000 prcefit on 
one acre of land. I thought that was kind of 
ridiculous in a municipality like Fort Erie 
where you could buy serviced lots valued at 
about $4,500 to $6,000. I’m talking about lots 


_ with an 80-ft frontage and 110 ft in depth. 


The ones purchased for the Ontario Housing 
scheme would have been 50-ft lots. I thought 
that somebody was going to make a bundle 
off it, and I’m sure I was right. 


I later found out that Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corp. in St. Catharines actually 
blocked this proposal and stopped the de- 
velopment under Ontario Housing Corp. 


CMHC said there would have been another 


$3,000 tax or levy put on the lots. It would 
have brought the lots up to close to $14,000, 
perhaps almost twice as much as any other 
lots sold in the municipality. 


I was interested in Mr. Cassidy's com- 
ments that he thought that land shou'd remain 
in state control. If this is the type of devel- 
opment that we're going to have where we're 
going to have government move in and sup- 
ply the land to home owners, under the 
HOME programme, then I'm afraid that I 
wouldn’t want to support such a programme. 
I can readily see that an excess profit was 
being made just because Ontario Housing 
Corp. had become involved in such a scheme. 


Surely, there must be some place in our 
system today that will provide homes in On- 
tario where we won't have the government 
making money. These people would have 
bought this home—I don’t think they would 
have bought the land, because they were 
going to lease it with a 50-year mortgage on 
the property, so they would never have 
become actual owners of the land. Maybe 
Mr. Cassidy is right when he says it will 
come back to the state. Maybe hess right in 
this part. 

But the point I’m trying to make is that, 


_ surely, there must be some way that we can 


provide land at cost to a person who wants 
to buy a home in the Province of Ontario. 


The red tape that a person has to go through 


in the first place to get land is awful. I'm a 
strong believer that the old method of pur- 
chasing a home was the best, where a per- 
son’s job was the security required. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Pardon me, that’s what 
were doing now. 

Mr. Haggerty: No, you're not doing it. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We certainly are doing 
it. Don’t tell me we're not, because we are 
doing it. 

Mr. Haggerty: I can pinpoint this one par- 
ticular instance where you are wrong—I 


should say the government was wrong. What 
you've done in that area, you've added an 
inflationary cost to land values. I checked 
with the regional assessment office in St. 
Catharines. Already the assessors are out in 
that area to reassess the land for market 
value, since Ontario Housing Corp. has put 
the price up to $14,000 a lot. That has in- 
creesed the value of land in that area judi 
because of the involvement of Ontario Hous- 
ing Corp. To go in and buy a lot in that 
area now, theyre asking about $9,000. I 
suppose $9,000 doesn’t mean much to some 
other municipalities in the Province of On- 
tario, but when you have the average income 
in that area running at $7,000 to $7,200 a 
year, it’s quite an expense for a person in 
that bracket to own a home. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I want to talk for a 
minute about what we've been doing in the 
HOME programme. This is where I may 
have misunderstood what you were saying 
earlier, or misheard what you were saying. 
What we are doing now is we will take a 
piece of property—and Ill use these figures, 
for example, in talking about Brantford. We 
will sell the person the house and the prop- 
erty with the book value of the property— 
we'll use the detached lot, single-family home 
—for $9,640. The market value of that is 
$18,000. That’s the present market value. 


Mr. Haggerty: You're talking about the lot. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, the lot. Just the lot. 
Let’s say that with the house and everything 
on it we use a figure of $33,000 as an 
example. What we do is we sell it to the 
person for that price of $33,000 with the land 
value being $9,640. The difference between 
$9,640 and $18,000 is held as a second mort- 
gage by the Ontario government. 

As long as the person stays on that prop- 
erty that is their cost, the $33,000. Now, if 
the person wants to sell that property—be- 
cause it is a home ownership; it’s not a lease, 
they own the property—if they want to sell it, 
then we call the difference between the 
market value and the book value. This we 
think is a fair and reasonable thing to do, 
because that property has now gone on to 
another owner. The land is worth the 
$18,000, or was at the time, and the land 
now is properly paid for. 


Mr. Haggerty: It will take them about 15 
years to get any equity into that scheme 
though, will it not? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, we don’t charge 
any interest on the second mortgage. There's 
no interest on it. We're simply calling the 
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difference. The person can stay in that par- 
ticular facility—how long is the mortgage on 
the second? 


Mr. Rose: ‘It is 35 years. 


Mr. Haggerty: It's 35? This was 50 years, 
on this particular scheme. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Youre going back to 
the old leasing scheme, that which is no 
longer— 


Mr. Haggerty: This was just a year ago. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It was changed in August 
of last year. 


Mr. Haggerty: You changed it in August. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: At the end of 385 years 
that mortgage disappears. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. The whole mortgage 
disappears. 


Mz. Rose: The difference between the book 
value, in this case, of $9,600 and the $18,000, 
the owner is liable for that at the end of 
the 35 years, wherein he can either pay it off 
or refinance it. 


Mr. Haggerty: Then he’s not getting it for 
nothing, 


Mr. Rose: The point is, that under the old 
lease programme all that the owner did was 
pay the rent on the land. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I realize that, but— 


Mr. Rose: But it’s changed considerably. 
What happens now, on the land portion, he 
is paying off, over the 85 years he is actually 
gaining that land at the book value. His 
liability is the difference between book and 
market, which at the end of 85 years, if he 
hasn't sold and is still in the house, he can 
then refinance. But he is in fact building up 
his equity on that $9,000 initial book value. 
Before all he did was pay rent. He never 
acquired the actual ownership of that book 
value before. This change came about in 
August of this year. 


Mr. Haggerty: The point I’m still trying 
to get to is that since the involvement of 
Ontario Housing Corp.—in this land specula- 
tion—I should put it that way I guess—is that 
youve changed the market value of land in 
that area. I don’t think Ontario Housing went 
in and made an appraisal of other land values 
within that area. To put a price tag of close 
to $14,000 on the lot is simply ridiculous in 
this particular area. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The first item you raised 
was a piece of land that you said was to be 
sold at a high market value. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We didn’t buy that land. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, you didn’t buy the land 
because the matter was raised in the Legisla- 
ture here. And then Central Mortgage and | 
Housing would not go for this thing be- | 
cause— 


Hon. Mr. 
down. 


Rhodes: The board turned it ! 


Mr. Haggerty: Pardon? 


Hon. Mr. Rhedes: The board of Ontario 
Housing turned that down at the time, despite 
the fact that the developer or the owner of 
the land was trying to flog it through the 
local council. 


Mr. Haggerty: That was St. David’s Invest- 
ments. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 


was. 


I don’t know who it 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s an outfit located here 
in Scarborough, Ont. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They were pumping at 
that local council trying— 


Mr. Makarchuk: All the bad guys. 


Mr. Haggerty: I’m saying it was Central 
Mortgage and Housing that put a stop to it 
because they could see what was going on. 
If the matter hadn’t been raised in the 
Legislature the deal would have gone through. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The deal was off, can- 
celled and over before it ever got to the 
Legislature. 


Mr. Haggerty: No. I talked to one of the | 
persons involved in it and I said: “Can you 
justify that $10,000?” If I was aware of the 
other—some $3,300, I believe it was—that 
Ontario Housing Corp. was going to put on | 
to it, it would have brought the lots up close | 
to $14,000. It was Central Mortgage and 
Housing that put a stop to it. They said no | 
way would they be involved in such a deal. 
So just how many more of these deals are 
going on throughout the Province of Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Ray, that is totally 
irresponsible for you to make that comment 
because in fact it is not correct. It is improper — 
for you to pass out in this public forum that 
these deals are going on. There are no deals 
going on like that. 
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Mr. Haggerty: It is very odd that it would 
stop just like that because the matter was 
raised on Dec. 15, 1974. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The deals are not going 
on and the land you were referring to was 
not bought. You are talking about a hypo- 
thetical situation which could have happened; 
if it had— 


Mr. Haggerty: No, it was stopped by Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing. This is what I 
am trying to convey to you because they 
could see that the price was going to be be- 
yond the average price of lots sold in that 
particular area. 


What I am trying to convey to you also is 
do you make an appraisal in a municipality 
when you go in to buy land? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 
Mr, Haggerty: You do. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We get an appraisal by 
both CMHC and OHC. 


Mr. Haggerty: How did they ever arrive 
at a lot—these are going to be serviced lots, 
there’s no doubt about it. They were going 
to include water, sewers, street lights and 
roads. I am just a little bit alarmed about the 
procedure which perhaps could have hap- 
pened in this particular instance. No doubt it 
would have happened— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It didn’t happen. 
Mr. Haggerty: No, it didn’t happen. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: And I think whoever 
raised the alarm is really immaterial, It didn’t 
happen and it is not going to happen. 


Mr. Haggerty: The damage has been done 
already to land values in that municipality. 
Every other real estate person has gone out 
and said, “If this is what they can get for the 
lots. this is what we are going to ask.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: How in the world—you 
must have some really strange real estate 
people in your area because there is no value 
placed on something you haven’t bought. 
We didn’t buy the land. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, but all you had to do is 
have it in the paper and say lots are going 
to be sold for $13,000 or $10,000 a lot. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: But if nobody buys it, 


Mr. Haggerty: Right off the bat everybody 
else figures the land is worth that much. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But if nobody buys it, 
there is no market. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, but the land is being 
sold now almost at that value. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. It is now 6 
o'clock. 


Mr. Haggerty: We will continue when—8 
o'clock? 


Mr. Chairman: No, as a matter of fact, the 
committee is not sitting tonight. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Ten o'clock Thursday 
morning, 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to inform the 
committee that we have had only 15 speak- 
ers in the last three days and we have not 
completed vote 801. We now have one day 
to finish the estimates of the Ministry of 
Housing, I have two other speakers listed. I 
wonder if the subjects they have could be 
brought up under any of the other votes? 
Should I call for a vote on item 1? What is 
the feeling of the committee? 

We have had a very wide-ranging discus- 
sion— 


Mr. Haggerty: Not wide enough yet. I 
have some areas I want to cover. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Come under other votes. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: If you have gone this far 
in three days covering everything under one 
vote why don’t you just do the whole thing 
under the one vote? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t think of anything 
we haven’t touched in the whole vote—it’s 
just one big vote. You are right. 


Mr. Chairman: I’ll place the question. Shall 
vote 801 carry? 


Vote 801 agreed to. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 10:05 a.m. 


ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY OF HOUSING 


(continued) 
On vote 802: 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee to 
order, and say good morning to the com- 
mittee members and to the minister. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We welcome him back 
after his time off to heal his scars. I don’t see 
too many scars. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Some scars. 


Mr. Chairman: This is the beginning of the 
last day of the estimates of the Ministry of 
Housing, so I am sure it will be a good day. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are you having a wing- 
ding after? 


Mr. Chairman: We are now commencing 
vote 802 and I realize there are six items in 
here. Do you wish to take it item by item 
or as a complete vote? A complete vote? 
Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, just be- 
fore we get to the start of that. Last week, 
Mr. Makarchuk asked the question of me 
concerning the provision of additional senior 
citizens’ units in the city of Brantford and 
I said I would have some reply back for him 
today. 


Just the highlights of it: The city council 
of Brantford on March 20, 1974, which I’m 
sure the member’s familiar with, asked On- 
tario Housing to provide 200 senior citizens’ 
units in addition to the 201-unit senior citizen 
project under construction at the time. The 
survey was undertaken by the ministry in 
April, 1974, and it could not substantiate 
the number of units requested. It appeared 
the 201-unit project would satisfy the then- 
existing demand. Notwithstanding the lack of 
demand, the city requested OHC to consider 
the purchase of the correctly zoned site, 0.84 
acres, at the northwest corner of Albion and 
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Waterloo Sts. The corporation purchased that 
property in September of this year. 

The question of demand has been clarified. 
A recent review of applications on file in- 
dicate the need for approximately 70 to 100 
additional units, and OHC has engaged the 
services of a firm of consulting architects to 
design and prepare preliminary drawings for 
the development. We expect to be in a posi- 
tion to have the preliminary drawings ap- 
proved by city council, and advertise a modi- 
fied tender call for construction in the early 
spring of 1975. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Early spring of 1975? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sorry, 1976. 
Mr. Makarchuk: I see. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have a copy of a letter 
with this information in it for you. 


Mr. Makarchuk: We would all appreciate 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There’s a typographical 
error in that. I think we’re saying early spring 
of 1975, when we mean early spring 1976. 


Mr. Angus: Retroactive. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I appreciate receiving your 
answer, and I stress again that it is a needed 
facility in Brantford. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We recognize that need 
by the survey. It will be under way. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Chairman: We'll commence discussion 
on vote 802, Mr. Angus. 


Mr. Angus: I guess about a week ago dur- 
ing these estimates, it was on a Friday, you 
related to Thunder Bay and the sort of boom 
situation that we found ourselves in there. 
During the same conversation you were also 
talking about a certain amount of local auton- 
omy and the willingness of the ministry to 
help expedite problems in severances and 
what have you. 
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I know my colleague, the member for Port 
Arthur (Mr. Foulds), has talked to you in the 
last couple of weeks about the rural amend- 
ment to the Lakehead official plan. I realize 
that things are changing now. If your minis- 
try is very serious about providing a certain 
amount of local autonomy and expediency 
in approving plans, it could act on the five- 
or six-year wait that we've had for the ap- 
proval of the rural portion of our official 
plan, which we know will help ease the very 
critical housing situation we have once it is 
approved. I would just like to find out from 
you what the status of that amendment is 
and when we can anticipate the completion 
of that part of the planning process and the 


city can move into the much more finer 
zoning. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m going to pass this to 
either Mr. Wronski or Mr. Farrow, but I do 
believe that particular question of the rural 
planning has been resolved and I think some 


direction has already gone up to the planning 
board. 


Mr. Angus: Really? 


Mr. Wronski: We did receive the final draft 
prepared by the municipality in the summer 
of this year. We have responded to it and 
we shall probably be able to process it this 
year or very early next year. We are on the 
last stage of approval. 


Mr. Angus: Has the municipality been in- 
formed that it’s in the last stages of approval, 
or are they still waiting for their answer? 


Mr. Wronski: Yes, we notified them by 
letter very recently. 


Mr. Angus: How long ago? Because I 
was talking with them on Friday of last week. 


Mr. Wronski: A week and a half ago. 
Mr. Angus: A week and a half ago? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I had received a tele- 
gram from the housing chairman, Mr. Hen- 
nessey. We responded to that telegram by 


letter, which was sent by courier up to 
Thunder Bay. 


Mr. Angus: Would it be possible for me 
to get a copy of that letter? 


Mr. Wronski: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. Angus: Thank you. I would just like 
to add, though, that it has taken a number 
of years for this I realize fairly complicated 
plan to be approved; it’s been rejected a 
number of times. I would like to think that 
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other communities who are having similar 
problems, that their request be looked after 
in a much more expedient fashion than we've 
seen in Thunder Bay. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We hope to be able to 
expedite a lot of these things, and especially 
official plans for those communities that are 
getting them prepared. I won’t go into the 
same sort of comment I made before, but 
again we do have some difficulties sometimes 
getting the responses from the various 
agencies and in some cases the participating 
municipalities which are involved, but all 
things being equal we think we can speed 
things up considerably. 


Mr. Eaton: I want to talk about your 
community planning branch, and start right 
off by just looking at the reference in the 
beginning of your blue book as to what it 
does. It says: 


The community planning wing of the 
Ministry of Housing has been created to 
promote sound, effective and stimulating 
community planning as a setting within 
which adequate housing at reasonable cost 
can be supplied. [The first statement there] 
The character, spatial organization, design, 
economic viability and social balance of 
communities. ... 


I just want to make some comments about 
that, because we have gone through an experi- 
ence in our community with your community 
planning people. A small village had a simple 
request to rezone a building that had been 
a drug store. It was in non-conforming use; 
they wanted to change it to a bank, but that 
of course didn’t go with the official plan so 
the township turned it down. There were no 
objections from the people there, but the 
township turned it down because they wanted 
the group to go to the OMB to get it 
changed; so it went into the OMB. 


It was sent over to your ministry, to your 
planners, for comment. Now ! would assume 
that the planners are looking at it, in the 
light of your statements in the book here, 
with a view to what it might do to this 
village, what the effects might be on the 
village if. that building were to sit there as 
a Shell, or if five or six other buildings be- 
came empty and also couldn’t be reused 
because they were non-conforming uses. After 
chasing them for approximately 30 days to 
get comments back to the OMB, the comment 
came back: “It complies with the official 
plan.” 


Now surely if they are planners, if they 
are looking at communities in the light of 
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what effect changes like that will have on 
communities, they should be commenting in 
the light of the statements they have here; 
what effect it would have to have buildings 
become empty on the main street of a small 
village and be left there because they couldn't 
be used for anything else but residential 
purposes now. To me, if you have got a 
planning branch they should be going out to 
that community and looking at those kind of 
things before they make comments, looking 
at what effect it will have on the communi- 
ties, 

It’s utterly no use at all to have that kind 
of statement sent over to the OMB, because 
the OMB knew that. Surely they just didn’t 
send it over to have it come back saying: “It 
complies with the official plan.” All the people 
in the community knew it complied with the 
official plan. 

What are planners for? Are they just to say 
it complies with the official plan or are they 
there to put some real input into what’s hap- 
pening in the community? 

At the same time in that community, there 
are people coming along and talking about 
putting a mall on the edge of the town, and 
at the same time trying to get comments out 
of the planning branch about that. There was 
nothing forthcoming. 

Now Mr. Minister, I would like to have 
some comments from you on what these plan- 
ning people are trained to do, what they are 
trying to do, if in fact they are any use to 
the communities in helping them in regard to 
what’s really helping. No just with reference 
to the official plan that’s on paper, but as your 
statement says here, “to the character and 
viability of the communities.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well one of the key 
words in the whole thing is “promote”; not 
“dictate”, not “tell”, not “do”, but “promote.” 
That word is very large and clear and is in 
the same size print as the rest of it. 


The comment that is being asked for—and 
I eventually will give this to Mr. Wronski— 
what was being asked for was actually a com- 
ment on the official plan. Now I don’t know 
what other comment you would expect to 
have from the community planning branch 
other than to say that the particular request 
does in fact conform with the official plan 
as far as they are concerned. What other 
comment would you be looking for? 


Mr. Eaton: I would expect the planners to 
go out and have a look at the community 
and, if they are really intent on doing any- 
thing to help in the way of planning, to say, 


‘If that building there is left empty it’s going 
to have an effect on the main street, or the 
viability”; or, “We have gone out and looked 
at that place and maybe it should be left 
until it gets torn down”; something along that 
line. Surely, if they are really planning, if 
they are really looking at the community they 
would comment in that way to be of some 
assistance. 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, there are two 
aspects of this kind of problem which were 
referred to. First of all, as far as comments 
go, the Ontario Municipal Board are con- 
cerned; those are the kind of comments the 
Ontario Municipal Board expects us to give. 
They don’t want a planning evaluation be- 
cause that would be discussed during the 
hearing. They simply want us to state where 
it conforms to other legal documents of the 
municipality. 


Mr. Eaton: They knew that already. 


Mr. Wronski: They want a confirmation 
from people who are advising the minister of 
approvals to the official plan. 


Mr. Eaton: The other thing I can’t under- 
stand is why it takes over 30 days for some- 
body to write a comment like that, that it 
complies to the official plan. 


Mr. Wronski: I can’t answer that. I will 
look into why it takes such a long time. 


On the other aspect which was referred 
to, the question of actual promotion of plan- 
ning and advice to local municipalities, it is 
only since June of this year that we have 
been geared to that function. Our field 
offices in the planning advisory services 
branch are specifically set up for that pur- 
pose, to go out and discuss with the munic- 
ipalities the pros and cons of the planning 
proposals, such as a shopping mall or the 
revitalization of the downtown of the munic- 
ipality. That is the specific function of that 
branch. 


Mr. Eaton: Then why aren’t they out in 
the field doing it? I can go over some other 
instances I remember another area in the 
riding— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Bob, let me— 
Mr. Eaton: Let me finish this one. please. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let me comment on this 
one. Now you know you are making some 
rather strange accusations and everything, 
and you make it sound as though the only 
municipality in Ontario is the one you repre- 
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sent, and I suppose you have to feel that 
way. But I invite you to come over and go 
into that community planning branch, over 
in the Sun Oil Building, and wander around 
and see how many—there are an awful lot 
of these papers coming in. 


I am not saying that delays are acceptable. 
It would be more fun for me and consider- 
ably more for you if we could have them 
come in in the morning and out in the after- 
noon, but that isn’t going to happen. You 
know it and I know it and it doesn’t happen 
in any logical business. 


Mr. Eaton: Well if they are coming in for 
some worthwhile purpose, but there was 
really no need of them coming in for that 
kind of a comment. Everybody knew that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We are requested to 
comment, and I think as Mr. Wronski has 
pointed out comments to the OMB must be 
based upon the official documents of the 
community. If we start getting into the 
planning aspects of it, we are in some way 
pre-empting the hearing that the board in- 
tends to hold and listen to those who are 
pro and con from the particular municipality 
involved. 


As far as assisting people with their plan- 
ning is concerned, that’s what Mr. Wronski 
has said, the advisory branch is—how long 
has it been in effect now? It has just been 
in operation since June. You know full well 
that we don’t exactly have an overabundance 
of staff or the possibility of getting them. 


Mr. Eaton: Well then if you don’t, and you 
don’t have an overabundance, why tie people 
up for those periods of time for those kind 
of comments? Why should they have to be 
referred like thatP I started to mention the 
other instance in which a community was 
looking at developing another area, and this 
one goes back some time so I don’t remember 
the full details of it, but the comment coming 
back in this case from one of your planners, 
regarding some changes, was that it shouldn’t 
be changed because it was zoned agricultural 
and it’s good agricultural land. Well I talked 
to that person personally at that time and I 
asked him if they had ever been out there 
to see the land; no, they were just going 
by the decument which was laid there to 
indicate it was zoned agricultural. Well there 
has never been a thing grown on it as long 
as I know of; you know it just wasn’t that 


kind of land. 


If you are going to have planning people 
commenting on plans they should be seeing 
the areas they are talking about, not just 
going by a piece of paper. 


I am critical of those kind of things and 
I just pass it on to you and hope that you 
can do something about it. That’s one of 
the biggest holdups we have over there, it 
results from those kind of comments. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes I hope so too; I 
hope we can do something about it and 
hopefully it will happen. 


But the other thing I am a little concerned 
about, and I read this from your comments 
and from those of others, is this tendency on 
the part of municipalities, small and large, 
particularly small ones, which want to come 
to the government agency to handle those 
things which are just a shade on the rough 
side. I’ve seen it happen. I’ve been a part of 
a municipality that’s done it. I’ve sat down 
and looked at it and said: “Oh boy, this is 
a hot potato. What do you say we send it 
to the OMB and let them make the decision?” 
Then, of course, it all falls back on the 
terrible government agency in Toronto. And 
if it goes according to one side they say: 
“Don’t blame us, blame the OMB.” So they’re 
going to end up with 50 per cent of the 
people happy with them, and we get 100 per 
cent mad at us. 


Mr. Eaton: But your people are part of 
drawing up these official plans. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We approve them. 


Mr. Eaton: There are official plans that 
have been sitting there for two and up to 
three years that people are waiting on. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We approve the official 
plans; right. It’s got to be speeded up. 


Mr. Eaton: Okay, if they're going to be 
approving those official plans and if they’re 
going to make comments on them, then they 
should be seeing the areas that they’re talking 
about. If they can’t, then they should get 
out of that planning business and let the 
people in the local communities who are 
living there draw up the plans the way they 
want, and not wait another two years for 
approval down here in Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t want to. sound 
as though I’m passing the buck or anything, 
but when you start talking about those lands 
which may be zoned as an official plan des- 
ignated for agriculture, then that official 
plan would have been circulated to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food for their 
comments. 


Mr. Eaton: That’s only in the last: eight 
months, 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We would have to 
assume there is a great deal of intelligence 
in Our ministries. 


Mr. Eaton: That system has been in effect 
only in the last eight months. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They would know agri- 
cultural land. I must confess that where I 
come from, you couldn’t raise a disturbance 
on the land. So I’m not going to comment. 


Mr. B. Newman: Are you saying it was 
held up in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, I wouldn’t dare say 
that, but I would say it probably contributed 
to it. 


Mr. Eaton: This was before we even had 
a food-land development branch over there. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I see, how long have 
you had it now? 


Mr. Eaton: A year. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: A year; and they're just 
getting going now, really? 


Mr. Eaton: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We've had our com- 
munity advisory branch since June. Would 
you give us the same length of time to get 
going as you gave their branch? 


Mr. Eaton: I’m talking about the planning 
branch now—an official plan. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: So am I. 


Mr. B. Newman: The minister’s comments 
are a little too much. 


Mr. Wildman: I’m following this with in- 
terest. I'm wondering, when you advise the 
local communities on their official plans, what 
sort of input do you have? I’ve met a num- 
ber of local officials who seem to feel that in 
some cases they were almost coerced into 
agreeing to aspects of an official plan which 
the local community didn’t really like. I’m 
thinking of a particular instance somewhat 
like the instance Mr. Eaton was discussing, 
where part of the official plan designated land 
as agricultural land, or let me say rural land. 
I'm talking about Sailor’s Encampment—the 
minister knows it. It is a place people have 
used as residential land for a long time. The 
fact that it’s designated as rural land means 
it’s hard to get severances and so forth. Im 
just wondering what kind of input you have 
when it comes to arriving at an official plan. 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, it certainly 
depends on the kind of planning problems 


the municipality is experiencing. It also de- 
pends on the stage of development of the 
planning process they are in. Obviously, 
when our people go to a small municipality 
they start, first of all, to describe to them the 
proper planning process and the advantages 
it offers, or the disadvantages if they don't 
have a plan. In some cases, admittedly, the 
provincial policies and provincial standards 
are stated quite clearly and simply so that 
the municipalities are aware that if they don’t 
adhere to them the approval process will be 
lengthy, because they will get adverse com- 
ments from other departments. 


We advise them on what the provincial 
standard is, or what the expectation of a 
standard is for servicing tight urban develop- 
ment; what provincial policy is regarding 
rural residential development—all these kinds 
of things which have been stated by the prov- 
ince as the adequate planning policies ex- 
pected by the province to be introduced in 
local planning processes. 


Since the creation of this new branch, 
which the minister referred to, we are also 
now extending financial assistance to munici- 
palities, specifically small ones. 


You will notice that in our estimates there 
is about $1.7 million specifically designated 
for grants to municipalities to start the plan- 
ning process. and to pay partly for the con- 
sulting services. In many instances our own 
staff prepares the fair zoning bylaws or the 
preliminary official plan or this kind of con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Wildman: I am just wondering then 
how is it that you expect municipalities to 
develop rational plans in the absence of an 
overall provincial plan. I'm just wondering 
what kind of overall planning you have 
which can be used as input for small com- 
munities when they are coming up with their 
plans. Have you developed an overall pro- 
vincial plan? If not, at what stage is that at 
right now? 


Mr. Wronski: As we stated before, I think, 
during the estimates, the overall provincial 
development policy plan is being prepared 
by Treasury and Economics. There have been 
several regional plans and policy statements 
defined by the government. You obviously 
read of the Toronto-centred region plan and 
there are many other regional statements 
which have been prepared, such as design for 
development, etc. There have been also small 
policies—and by small I don’t mean_ small 
in the term that they cover just a small area. 
I know they cover the whole province. I am 
referring to the policy of residential develop- 
ment in rural areas. We have standards which 
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are applicable to any community depending 
on the form of development. These are servic- 
ing standards and environmental standards 
which have been developed by other minis- 
tries. 


The fact that we can promote planning in 
a small community is quite correct because 
development of a small community with up 
to 15,000 or even 50,000 people doesn't 
necessarily affect the total development pro- 
gramme in the province. Those are long-term 
documents dealing with growth maybe over 
20 years. Therefore, I don’t think these two 
are mutually exclusive. The fact is that we 
don’t have a carved-in-stone provincial plan 
at this stage. 


Mr. Wildman: In other words, you are 
saying that you could have regional or even 
smaller units planned without an _ overall 
provincial plan. 


Mr. Wronski: To a point admittedly, yes, 
we can have. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The point of that is that 
by going out into the various areas, growth 
centres have been identified. We’re saying 
here’s where it is logical to allow growth 
to take place. In many cases, that is deter- 
mined by the availability of services and I’m 
talking not only about the hard services but 
the soft services as well. We do get a con- 
siderable amount of criticism, particularly in 
a small community, where we’ve got X num- 
ber of lots that we can put on the market and 
we want to get this approved so we can get 
the houses built. 


In this day and age everybody wants to 
count numbers and see how many units are 
being started, especially Mr. Cassidy, who 
lives with a tabulator somewhere, and whether 
it’s good or bad wants to build the houses. I 
don’t think that you agree with that either. 
We identify a growth centre and we are 
accused then of overruling the local municipal 
autonomy because we say in one municipality 
we don’t think we should approve that plan 
because they don’t have a hospital in the 
area and the school is inadequate to handle 
the numbers. 


Mr. Wildman: Is that Chesley you are talk- 
ing about? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I’m not talking about 
Chesley. I see your friend in front of you. 

There are no hospital facilities, there is no 
school of any size, the library is inadequate. 
Down the road apiece there may be a growth 
area where we should have growth and more 
homes going in because the services are there. 
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I suppose you could say that sort of planning 
would be taking place. 


In mentioning the rural part, the com- 
munity that you’re referring to and which I’m 
familiar with, again our hands are not tied 
but we have to be concerned with what 
Environment is going to say to us, such as: 
Is the water table satisfactory? Can we get 
septic tanks inP Will it pollute the water- 
courses? And this sort of thing. In some cases 
they'll say to us they can approve the res- 
idential plan providing that it is a rural area 
where you require 300-ft frontage and X 
number of acres of land before you put up 
a house. 


Mr. Wildman: I understand that and I’m 
sure it has been brought up before. Last night 
I think I wrote about 10 letters regarding 
land severances to your ministry which you'll 
be receiving in the next week or so. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are promoting these 
severances, I take it. 


Mr. Wildman: No, I’m trying to find out 
what is happening with them. I’m not saying 
yes, they’re good or no, they're not. I just 
want to know what’s happening. One case 
started in the fall of 1974. As far as he knows, 
he has the health unit’s agreement, he has 
Environment’s agreement—and in some cases 
they involve Natural Resources as well—and 
they’re somewhere in the Ministry of Housing. 


I just want to find out what’s happening. 
It’s not necessarily saying yes, this is a good 
severance or no, it isn’t, they’d like to know 
one way or the other. 


Now starting in the fall of 1974 was an 
extreme example, but there are many that 
started last spring and people are still wait- 
ing to hear what’s happening. They’ve heard 
from these other agencies; so obviously, as 
has been mentioned before, there has to be 
some speedup in letting people know one way 
or the other. 


Mr. Wronski: I don’t think we can justify 
these kind of delays, neither would I want 
to justify them. They do happen and when 
they are brought to our attention we cer- 
tainly look into the specific cases, but we are 
also trying, at the same time, to streamline 
the whole process and the whole machinery. I 
would only like to bring to the committee’s 
attention that in this Province of Ontario 
there are about 30,000 consents a year being 
processed by the local committees of land 
division as well as by this machinery. The 
volume is, indeed, very large. 


Mr. Wildman: Oh I understand that; and 
when I’ve had contact with officials in your 
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branch I’ve had co-operation. But it seems to 
me that in many cases these files seem to 
disappear and it’s when you remind them that 
they come out and they process them and 
you get an answer. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Ministry of disappearing 
files. 


Mr. Wildman: Is that the case or am I just 
getting that impression from my contact with 
some of your officials? 


Mr. Wronski: Maybe Mr. Farrow will 
answer that, because he is very intimately 
connected with these files. 


Mr. Farrow: Mr. Chairman, the answer is 
no, that’s not the way they are usually 
processed. There may be some instances, when 
a file has some particular problem, in which 
it seems to take a long time, a letter’s been 
sent to some agency or other and perhaps 
weve forgotten to follow up on it. It’s our 
responsibility to do that; we take that. We'll 
definitely get these letters you've sent in and 
look after them, but we don’t have a process 
that relies on members writing in to get 
action. 


Mr. Wildman: No, I didn’t mean neces- 
sarily just members, I mean for anyone. 


Mr. Farrow: Anybody. 
Mr. Wildman: There is one problem— 


Mr. Sargent: I would like to say that— 
interjecting here—that Mr. Farrow is one man 
who gives you action. You’ve come through 
with a land severances in a matter of days. 


Mr. Wildman: I also understand there is a 
problem in that many times when people 
approach the ministry, or when they approach 
their member, they don’t have their file num- 
ber, don’t have all the information and you 
have to go back and forth and so on. 


But there is one other area I’d like to talk 
about and that is: What is your input into 
the rural and native land—I don’t know ex- 
actly that term for it—land programme? It 
involves mostly non-status people living in 
many cases in unorganized territories in the 
north. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Are you referring now 
specifically to housing? 


Mr. Wildman: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I mean the actual build- 
ing of houses; that would be OHC that gets 
into that. 
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Mr. Wildman: Okay, we'll leave it to OHC 
then. 


Mr. Hall: As a new member, I look at 
these Housing estimates, and again the pro- 
gramme description that starts on the first 
page of vote 802, and I can’t help but feel 
there should be more planning to achieve 
goals than there is, in terms of your responsi- 
bility to create housing. It may be unfair, but 
it seems to me there is too much planning to 
avoid all complaints rather than to achieve 
goals. 


It’s a matter of attitude, I suppose, but the 
description sounds great and it sounds won- 
derful when you look at clause one: 


Character, spatial organization, design, 
economic viability and social balance of 
communities allows a fulfilling lifestyle for 
everyone. 


Ot course the problem is, gentlemen, it doesn’t 
allow a fulfilling lifestyle for everyone be- 
cause we're not getting enough houses. And 
you do sit in a position of control. 


You say that you approve official plans but 
certainly you also reject official plans if they 
don’t fit the pattern. I commented before that 
so far I have the feeling you don’t want to 
advise in the construction of an official plan, 
and you might have reasons for saying that; 
but unfortunately a lot of time is wasted if, 
by not having given them basic requirements, 
it ends up that the plan is disapproved at a 
later date. 


I am just going to ramble here on a few 
other things. I have noticed in our com- 
munity and a lot of communities the adverse 
effect of the automobile on land use. I think 
in many ways we have become slaves to the 
automobile, in the sense of the requirements 
for land that are taken up by municipalities, 
with regard to setbacks and sideyards, which 
are tending to make land less available in 
many respects. This, to me, is something on 
which there should be a more clear cut 
attitude because it is having the effect of 
spreading everything out even more, which 
to my mind is undesirable. 


You talk about municipalities that have 
zoning bylaws which set out agricultural 
zones. As a party, we have been asking for 
some time for a development plan for the 
province—or a large portion of the province, 
the southern portion—as a means of advanc- 
ing planning and permitting more local 
autonomy under an overall plan. For example 
you get an agricultural zone; which is really 
a holding zone, because it is considered a 
holding zone by a lot of people. It is a large 
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land area; it isn’t anything else so you call it 
agricultural. 

I can understand it is difficult for you to 
get out and inspect every piece of property. 
I know you do have agricultural area repre- 
sentatives who participate in land severance 
hearings; however, maybe there’s potential for 
a refinement by talking soil zones, or asking 
that soil classifications be attached to these 
agricultural zones. 

It makes a great deal of difference whether 
or not that’s class 7 land. John Rhodes said, 
“you couldn't raise a disturbance;” well there 
is a lot of land around our way that, “you 
couldn’t raise your hat on”—it’s our local ex- 
pression, John—but it is still called agri- 
cultural, and it sits there dormant year after 
year. 

Just skipping over to land severances. I 
think one of the criticisms I have experienced 
with regard to regional government was the 
creation of regional land severance commit- 
tees. In a particular municipality, such as 
the borough of West Lincoln, which _his- 
torically had been divided into three town- 
ships, before the regional committee came 
along there were six representatives; and of 
course now it is reduced to two. The input 
of a local nature tends to disappear because 
of the regiona] nature of land severance and 
the applicant is very hard pressed to make 
his point and explain circumstances which 
just aren't that closely understood by a mem- 
ber of a regional land severance committee. 


Running through the whole set of circum- 
stances here on the delays, and everybody 
has commented on the delays—I certainly 
could comment on the delays. Again I go 
back to the point I have tried to make before, 
the matter of reassigning your priorities to 
sort out whether you want to get more houses 
up and effect an economic relief, or whether 
it has to be done so that the boat isn’t 
rocked at any time in the process. 


The business world for many years has 
used expediters. They have paid people on 
their staff who chase things through; who 
get after suppliers and find out why things 
are not moving. I suggest that you could 
advance your housing programme by having 
people charged with the responsibility of ex- 
pediting; it’s a proven management  tech- 
nique. 

I notice on page 38 you talk about pro- 
gramme descriptions. I wonder if the min- 
ister could tell us something about the new 
towns which are referred to in a very gen- 
eral way in item 6 of programme description 
11? Could you answer that now and let me 
continue later? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Which number was that 
again, on the vote? 


Mr. Hall: On page 38; the first description, 
item 6. 


Mr. Sweeney: While you are looking for 
that could you include in your answer some 
kind of overall philosophical statement as to 
where your ministry stands about the expan- 
sion of housing around existing munici- 
palities to take advantage of existing services, 
as compared to starting brand new towns 
from scratch where you've got to put all the 
services in? 

I understand there are both philosophical 
and economical reasons why you do one 
rather than the other. Could you give us 
some kind of a statement as to where, at 
this point in time, your ministry stands on 
that issue? As part of the answer to what— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m trying to locate 
what Mr. Hall is referring to, because un- 
less the numbers are different in our books 
—they shouldn’t be—he said page 38 of the 
blue book? I’m at page 38 where the— 


Mr. Hall: Do you have a different blue 
book from the one we have? 


Mr. Sweeney: I think the question I asked 
fits in with that same point, if you could 
incorporate it into your answer. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Wronski, do you 
want to comment on this first, please? 


Mr. Wronski: Yes; that was quite a series 
of statements, Mr. Hall, and Ili try to 
answer them all. First of all, before I get 
into any specific ones, I would like to remind 
the committee—I’m quite sure they are aware 
of it—that the total planning process, or at 
least 80 per cent of it in the province, is a 
programme directed to a response from the 
municipal planning process. In other words, 
while we don’t initiate it, except, as I have 
said before, on the community planning ad- 
visory services, we would try to promote, 
but we cannot initiate the programme. In 
other words, we cannot go to a municipality 
and say: “Thou shalt prepare an official 
plan.” It is up to them to prepare the offi- 
cial plan on which we then wou'd have 
some input during preparation either through 
liaison committees, the normal contact or 
the other branch to which I was referring. 


Mr. Hall: Just a moment, Mr. Wronski; to 
keep the record straight, I have seen instances 
where it has been clearly stated that unless 
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you do. prepare an official plan, certain things 
won't happen. It’s very close to the same 
thing. 


Mr. Wronski: There are certain things in 
the legislation—certain grants, certain pro- 
cedures—which are conditional on having an 
official plan. For instance, urban renewal is 
one of them. The neighbourhood improve- 
ment programme depends on a municipality 
having an official plan. Admittedly those are 
the facts, therefore, we have— 


Mr. Hall: Two years ago in the Niagara 
region, unless we included an E zone, mean- 
ing an Escarpment zone, we were not going 
to get a hearing on our overall official plan. 


My. Wronski: Of course, that is one of the 
provincial policies to which I was referring, 
the Niagara Escarpment policy. 

Therefore there is that one issue, that we 
are responsive to municipal process and our 
function basically, apart from the advice 
given, is that of regulation and control. 
Therefore, obviously we are not necessarily 
very loved from that point of view. 


We do advise them on the oficial plan. 
We will be advising them even more. First 
of all, all the regional municipalities, which 
as you know are asked by legislation to 
prepare official plans for a given time, are 
working with us very closely through liaison 
committees on which all the major ministries 
of this government are represented with us. 
For smaller municipalities we respond 
through our own field offices to any request 
and try as much as possible to assist the 
municipalities in preparation of the _ pro- 
gramme. That advice, I’m quite sure would 
also be directed to the question of the type 
of housing and the type of density which is 
most suited to the local preference. 


In the new agricultural policy which refers 
to the subdivision of land in rural areas, the 
soil condition and the type of soil are very 
basic requirements. In other words, we do 
try to protect the best lands; the policy of 
subdivision for land of less important soil 
types is much more lenient. 


As far as the expansion of existing com- 
munities versus new towns is concerned, this 
ministry is involved in planning for both 
kinds of growth. In certain instances, obvi- 
ously, there is not enough social capital in- 
vested in small communities; large additions 
would have destroyed the character com- 
pletely, therefore a really fast growth would 
have to be accompanied by a completely new 
urban structure. 
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I think a very good example of it would 
be Haldimand-Norfolk, which has the very 
large industrial complex of Nanticoke. The 
population of the region will increase maybe 
three or four times within a very short period 
of time. The biggest urban area in that 
region is the town of Simcoe, which at the 
moment has 13,000 people. Obviously an 
additional 70,000 to 80,000 people would 
make it a new town, not an expanded town. 


But in the planning to accommodate the 
total growth of that region, and anticipating 
industrial expansion, we do foresee Simcoe 
expanding to maybe double its size. We hope 
it and other towns, like Port Dover, Cayuga 
and Jarvis, will accept the initial thrust of 
growth and expand to a size which is still 
suitable to retain their character and utilize 
fully the services which are in the town. So 
therefore we are using both of the tools 
which are allowed us—new towns and the 
expansion of existing communities, 


Mr. Hall: Does this include the Cayuga 
and Townsend sites? 


Mr. Wronski: I was referring specifically 
to the Townsend site. 


Mr. Hall: I am not certain that I am cor- 
rect, so I will have to put the question to 
you and let you tell me: We’ve been given 
to understand there have been studies under- 
taken by firms of consultants which would 
tend to suggest that neither the Cayuga nor 
the Townsend sites should be developed. I 
would like your comment on this point. 

Secondly, we are all familiar now with the 
reports on the Special Programme Review. 
One of its many pages on which reference 
was made to provincial land holdings sug- 
gests a major change in policy. In that the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough), who is the chief 
planner as I understand it, is also the chair- 
man of the Special Programme Review group. 
Where does this leave us in terms of the 
future for all this stuff? 


Mr. Wronski: I will certainly try to answer 
the first question. I don’t know how well I 
can answer the second. 


As far as Townsend and Cayuga are con- 
cerned, I am not aware of any consultants’ 
study which would have stated that either 
of the areas are viable as a new community. 
Specifically in the context of Haldimand- 
Norfolk as a growth point in that part of 
Ontario, there is a task force set up to study 
regional strategy for the total of the region 
in order to try to accommodate the growth 
which is anticipated within the next 20 years. 
The consultants who were employed by that 
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task force are studying all kinds of alterna- 
tives which would range from no new town, 
to for instance an expansion, as I mentioned, 
of Simcoe to about 80,000 people. The whole 
gamut of various types of regional structure 
will be examined. We are quite confident that 
obviously, from the simple human point of 
view, destruction of a county town such as 
Simcoe would not be acceptable, first of all, 
to the people. At least it would not be some- 
thing we would recommend, because in fact 
it would mean building another new town; 
whether it’s Townsend or Simcoe it. still 
would be literally a new town because of the 
dimensions. It would be a new town, yet if 
you tack it onto Simcoe as it exists it would 
have destroyed the existing town completely. 


So, as I say, I am not aware of any studies 
which have proven, without any equivocation, 
that neither of the locations is correct. 


Mr. Hall: I didn’t phrase it quite that way. 
I said the consultants recommended that 
neither site be developed. Is this the case? 


Mr. Wronski: No. 


Mr. Hall: It is not to say that neither site 
is completely out of the ball game, but maybe 
it’s a question of this point in time. 


Mr. Wronski: No, I am not aware of any 
studies which would— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It seems to me the 
recommendation in the Special Programme 
Review is based strictly on economics: Don’t 
spend the money. I think the money is going 
to have to be spent somewhere. In the case 
of Haldimand-Norfolk there is a hard reality 
to the fact that the industrial expansion is 
going to take place. So the alternatives, as 
Mr. Wronski said, are do you impose six 
times the population on the town of Simcoe 
or do you go ahead and develop the sort of 
infrastructure that is going to be required to 
serve that industrial complex? Those are facts 
that have to be faced up to. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Minister, can I ask the 
chief planner— 


Mr. Chairman: I am sorry, Mr. Sargent— 


Mr. Sargent: This is right on the point. 
When that announcement was made in the 
Legislature had he had input from you at 
that point? He woke up telling you to build 
a ge city in Haldimand-Norfolk one morn- 
ing! 


Mr. Wronski: The announcement referring 
to what? Townsend? Cayuga? Which of the 
sites? 
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Mr. Sargent: The whole Haldimand-Norfolk 
complex. 


Mr. Wronski: No. I think it was a con- 
sideration by the regional planners, and also 
based on the studies which were done, I 
think as early as 1970 in response to the 
industrial development in Nanticoke. If you 
remember there was a study which was, I 
think, tabled in the House— 


Mr. Sargent: But they hadn’t talked to you 
AU atl? 


Mr. Wronski: Well I wasn’t here to start 
with, but I don’t think our people at that 
time—Yes, I think they were part of the 
overall task force dealing with the thrust 
toward development, yes. 


Mr. Sargent: Want to bet? 


Mr. Hall: On this subject of new towns 
versus an existing community, how far do you 
take your thinking in terms of all the tra- 
ditional things that exist, such as churches 
which have been funded over many a year in 
Simcoe and are now in place? In many small 
communities there are so many things that 
have grown up; maybe they are not the most 
modern but they are eminently satisfactory. 
There are any number of volunteer agencies— 
fire departments being one of them—and 
committees which serve in many different 
ways for little or no pay by reason of their 
knowledge of the area. 


When you develop this concept of new 
towns, granted there is going to be a dis- 
ruption of an existing town if you went that 
alternative. But going to the other alternative, 
how far do you take your thinking as you 
talk of infrastructure and you talk of land 
acquisitionP What about all these human cir- 
cumstances and other things? I mean, where 
are these churches going to come from, 
instantly? Are these people who move to 
these new ‘towns, for example, going to 
have to have grand fund raising programmes 
to put up a new church; or is this part of 
the government funding in that they have 
opted to head this way, for a new town? 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
we are at such a detailed stage of planning 
and development of a policy of a new town 
as to fully answer that question. What I can 
do is to let us speculate that because the land 
is publicly owned, obviously the land will be 
made available for all the infrastructure re- 
quirements of the community. The govern- 
ment, being the sole developer so to say, 
will certainly have to provide for this kind 
of thing, which is expected even of a private 
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developer nowadays. I am quite sure Mr. 
Hall jis fully aware that even in a large sub- 
division plan he is asked by the municipality 
to set aside school sites, to set aside church 
sites. 


[11:00] 


Mr. Hall: I’ve never had a large one, Mr. 


Wronski. 


Mr. Wronski: But you are familiar with 
them naturally. 


Mr. Hall: Yes. You are talking of the site. 
In the final analysis you're after logic. I 
suggest to you that your logic has to go 
all the way down the line before it will be 
considered an acceptable alternative to the 
proposal of expanding an existing town. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Could I just make a 
brief comment on that? Mr. Sweeney asked 
earlier about the philosophy behind expand- 
ing an existing community as opposed to 
establishing a new one; the economic reasons 
or the philosophical reasons. 

I think they vary as you go from one part 
of the province to another. For example, the 
resource areas, northwestern and northeastern 
Ontario particularly, are good examples of 
what I think can happen in a community. 

I could well use Elliot Lake as an example, 
where a completely new town is built to 
accommodate the people coming in and pro- 
vide the infrastructure required to handle 
this sudden big uranium discovery. Millions 
of dollars are invested, it is the only industry, 
and all of a sudden the market goes. We've 
talked about the single-resource industry 
town before—down goes the market, and 
millions of dollars are lost. Central Mortgage 
and Housing put millions of dollars into 
housing units in that community and all of 
a sudden they were all boarded up with no- 
body in them. I saw that town when it was 
booming, and I was back there when it was 
almost bust. It was just unbelievable what 
had happened. 

But a great deal of money had been in- 
vested, Originally the plan was to expand 
into another community and have a com- 
muting process for the people from the exist- 
ing community to go to the mines to work. 
That didn’t work out, for whatever reasons. 
Big “P”, Politics, and small “p’, politics, 
caused a lot of the problems. 

Ignace is a town that went broke recently 
and is now being handled by the government. 
One of its problems was that a mine was 
developed in the area; Ignace suddenly be- 
came a bedroom community for people who 


worked in the mine, its financial capability 
to provide more services just wasn’t there 
and it overspent. 


It was not mismanagement on the part of 
the community. They were trying to do the 
best they could, but they didn’t have the 
tax base. So they got into financial difficulty. 

As I said, I think it varies from one part 
of the province to the other. In the north- 
west and northeast it has been the decision 
of the government to advise the use of the 
existing infrastructure—the churches that are 
there, the schools that are there, the trans- 
portation facilities that are there, the com- 
mercial area that’s there—and not have a 
community develop close to a resource that 
may very well just go flat in X number of 
years and never make a comeback; whereas 
down in this part of the province expansion 
of an existing community at a reasonable 
rate, in many cases is looked on with some 
degree of favour if the participating munic- 
ipalities are interested. There is one develop- 
ment not too far from here which needs 
servicing, and it appears that expanding the 
services of the municipality next door could 
probably stimulate that development. But in 
that particular community it is feared that 
if services are extended from the neighbour- 
ing municipality it will be gobbled up and 
will become part of the larger municipality, 
and it doesn’t want that. 

There is really no total philosophy in- 
volved, I think jit varies. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Chairman, could I ask— 


Mr. Chairman: No, I am sorry, I have 
about seven on the list, including your name. 
Mr. Hall. 


Mr. Hall: As I told you before, I am not 
here to provoke or disturb. I am here to get 
on the record what the philosophy is. If we 
just read your book we get generalities and 
don’t get an expanded picture of your think- 
ing. I am still interested to know whether 
the thinking that is embodied in the Special 
Programme Review, chaired by the Treas- 
urer— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, the chairman was 
Maxwell Henderson. 


Mr. Hall: I’m sorry; I understood Mr. 
McKeough was the chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: He was on the com- 
mittee. I think the chairman was Maxwell 
Henderson. 


Mr. Cassidy: We think the Treasurer in- 
spired it, even if he didn’t write the report. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: It is known as_ ghost 
writing. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Of course the member 
for Ottawa Centre is a very suspicious in- 
dividual, that’s all. I’m of the opinion that 
a great deal of what you say is inspired, 
and perhaps ghost written, by your leader— 
I don’t know. 


Mr. Cassidy: Really? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s rather good the way it 
comes out. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It comes out and the 
delivery is excellent. 


Mr. Cassidy: Right. 
Mr. Sargent: We'll buy two dozen of that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: My apologies to Mr. 
Hall. This shows Mr. McKeough as the 
chairman. 


Mr. Hall: Yes; for the record, it says: 


Members of the Special Programme Re- 
view: Chairman, W. Darcy McKeough, 
Treasurer of Ontario and Minister of 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs; 
cabinet member, Mr. Winkler; public ser- 
vants and private sector representatives are 
listed. 


Mr. Sargent: A great body of men. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let the record show 
that Mr. Sargent agrees they are a very 
great, capable body of men. 


Mr. Sargent: With tongue-in-cheek. 


Mr. Cassidy: Would you also agree that 
Maxwell Henderson is slightly to the left of 
Darcy McKeough? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Even if he was, he 
would be a long way to the right of you, 
Pll tell you. 


Mr. Hall: Weve getting to this question 
which I think someone is going to have to 
face; and that is: Is this fiscal constraint 
going to have an effect on what your 
present 1975-1976, apparent programming is, 
as set out in this budget? That’s a question 
to which I would like to have an answer 
before I ask a couple of other tidy-ups. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think I can 
tell you that at this stage. Certainly if there 
are any great constraints placed upon any 
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ministry one would have to readjust pro- 
grammes and spending. If your source of 
funding is depleted, then you have to adjust 
accordingly; obviously it would have some 
effect on programming. I can’t tell you that 
now, because we have nothing finalized. Not 
this budget, I’m sorry; this one is in place. 
I'm referring now to any future budget. It 
would be for fiscal 1975-1976. 


Mr. Hall: Okay. You talk about this budget 
being in place. Through item 1 and into 
item 2, of course, we see there has been a 
shift of responsibility from other ministries 
to your ministry. Is this shift of responsibility 
now complete? Is the Ministry of Housing 
now structured the way you want it struc- 
tured? 


I have to look at the increases in the 
dollar amounts that have taken place. In 
1975-1976 over 1974-1975, item 802-2 shows 
roughly a 22 per cent increase. Through the 
detailed financial figures, it shows on my page 
40—we may get into some confusion here— 
salary and employee benefit cost increases of 
$166,800. This, apparently, does not indicate 
new staff, because you mention staff comple- 
ment increases below that. What percentage 
increase are we talking about here? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Can I just respond to 
one other portion of your question about the 
structure of the ministry? I can’t say the 
ministry is structured exactly the way it will 
be in its final form. One level of planning 
is still with Treasury. Some of us feel per- 
haps, it should be in this ministry in order 
to have all the planning— 


Mr. Hall: This is this broad planning I 
raised as my first point; how the two areas 
relate one to another? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. 


Mr. Hall: I think there are some $7 million 
in the TEIGA budget for overall planning. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, and some feel that 
perhaps that should be under one ministry, 
rather than having the two different agencies 
working on it. There are agencies of the 
ministry that may be changed; but there is 
nothing definite, nothing to look at very 
seriously. But aside from perhaps those two 
areas, our ministry is starting to take firmer 
shape as to how it is going to operate and 
what its various divisions will be. 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Chairman, the figure 
shown is for salary and employee benefit 
cost increases; these include all the increases 
that are associated with merit pay increases, 
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reclassification pay increases, economic adjust- 
ments in the overall pay scale and any in- 
crease in employee benefits. It is roughly 10 
per cent overall. 


Mr. Hall: Are we still looking at vote 
802, item 2, page G60 of the estimates book? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes, G60. 


Mr. Hall: Well, a 10 per cent increase 
would suggest that your budget was $7 mil- 
lion before then. 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. That is correct. There 
are about $7 million overall. These salaries 
are distributed for the whole of the vote, for 
the community planning programme. 


Mr. Hall: The whole of the $34,609,000? 
Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: So the overall increase, including 
merit pay and increased benefits, is some- 
where in the order of 10 per cent? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: Thank you. On the next page, 
as an item, you show other administrative 
cost increases of $1,553,900. That seems 
rather a sparse description of $1.5 million. 
I am wondering what that includes. 


Mr. Crosbie: We could provide you with 
a breakdown, but basically these are the 
general increases in costs of materials, sup- 
plies, travelling expenses, moving of staff, 
transportation and communication costs. 


Mr. Hall: All very valid and no fat at all 
there, eh? 


Mr. Crosbie: We hope not. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can tell you those are 
some of the areas where there has been a real 
squeeze for the last couple of years in an 
effort to reduce those. 


Mr. S. Campbell: I might just make a point 
on that in terms of the supplementary actions 
that were introduced on July 7. If you will 
look to the following page of your document, 
Mr. Hall, more than $800,000 has been re- 
duced; and, in fact, that is mainly in the 
line you just spoke about, the $1.5 million. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, on your notes on page G60 
you show where the $813,600 was taken out 
of it. But the larger sum of course was taken 
out of the Haldimand-Norfolk project and 
the North Pickering project. 


Mr. S. Campbell: Mainly consulting costs. 


Mr. Hall: I would like to ask a general 
question. There has been a discussion of land 
that has been purchased by the government 
and subsequently put on the market for 
special programme use, at cost plus carrying 
charges as it is expressed, and possibly weed 
spray and whatever, eh? Do you treat cost 
in the normal sense that the businessman 
treats cost, overhead costs being the wages 
and salaries of the staff that are working on 
these projects? Do you put that into what 
you consider costs or do you not? 


Mr. Crosbie: Do you have a specific project 
in mind? 


Mr. Hall: Well, take any specific project 
where you end up saying this cost you so 
much or this is worth so much on your 
books; does this include the addition, time 
by time, of the cost of all the staff required 
to create itP Any businessman would have 
to do this and I am wondering if we are 
structuring our costs in the same manner? 


[11:15] 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes, on the OHC projects, 
for example, the staff costs are in there. 


Mr. Hall: So you only do not put costs 
into a particular project on which, say, the 
end result of is something which is going 
to end up on the market? You only do not 
put costs in there when there is no place to 
put it, such as in services that you render to 
municipalities and overview of official plans 
and in new thinking? Is this the correct way 
to state it? 


Mr. Crosbie: They wouldn’t be charged 
against the plan, no. 


Mr. Eaton: I wanted to come back to this 
question of severances and what the policy 
of the ministry is in regard to the local 
severance committees. Is every severance that 
is granted by a local severance committee 
reviewed by your ministry? 


Mr. Farrow: Mr. Chairman, not every one 
of these submissions is reviewed by our staff. 
However, in areas where we have seen 
problems in the past, where a lot of applica- 
tions have gone through that have perhaps 
been a problem to one of the ministries, 
perhaps Agriculture and Food or Transporta- 
tion and Communications, we look at more 
of these but we do not look at all 30,000 
applications. They all come in to the ministry 
but they are not reviewed in any detail what- 
soever. 


Mr. Eaton: How do you decide which 
ones you are going to pick and choose? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I thought you just said 


that. 


Mr. Farrow: As I mentioned, Mr. Eaton, 
it is on the basis of there being some 
municipalities that we know are in some 
cases ignoring the comments made by their 
own planning board or the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications or some other 
provincial agency; we will look more carefully 
at those. The ultimate action, if we find 
that decisions are being made which are con- 
trary to their own official plan or to major 
provincial planning programmes, is that we 
will appeal a decision of that committee to 
the Ontario Municipal Board. 


Mr. Eaton: This is the automatic step if 
you see something you object to, like if 
there are five severances granted, which 
would automatically make it a subdivision 
I guess. Do you, just at that point, take your 
objection to the OMB rather than contacting 
the municipality and discussing why they are 
doing this? 


Mr. Farrow: Out of 20,000 to 30,000 ap- 
plications last year we probably dealt with 
less than 100 that went to the Ontario 
Municipal Board. Any one of those that did 
not go to the OMB, unless it was a flagrant 
disregard of a provincial policy or they were 
trying to put on a plan of subdivision by 
means of consent, we would have contacted 
that municipality or that land division com- 
mittee earlier on other applications. First 
of all we talk and then we challenge them. 


Mr. Eaton: You say unless they were put- 
ting on a plan of subdivision by consent of 
severances? 


Mr. Farrow: Generally speaking. 


Mr. Eaton: Then you wouldn't talk to 
them before you opposed it to the OMBP 


Mr. Farrow: No sir, because we are in a 
very tight time constraint. If an application 
comes through that creates something like 
15 or 20 lots wth a street or two streets, it 
should be a plan of subdivision. 


Mr. Eaton: Let’s talk about eight or nine. 


Mr. Farrow: By the time it gets through 
the mails to us and our staff evaluates it 
the time is running out, and so on such a 
thing as that an appeal is made; but in 
all cases a committee has an opportunity to 
discuss this with us afterwards, and out of 
75 to 100 appeals that we put through 
there are always a number which are held 
back from the board because of further 


information given to us by either the munic- 
ipality or the land division committee. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I just want to add one 
comment to that, Bob, and from some ex- 
perience, that some of the severance com- 
mittees, because of their local nature, will go 
ahead and approve an application and they 
will tack a condition on it. They will first 
of all contact, say the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications to determine 
whether or not an entrance would be per- 
mitted; MTC’s response may well be that 
they ask for approval on that severance. They 
may go back and say: “We have no objection 
providing the proper entrance is provided.” 
The land severance committee will then go 
back to its particular applicant and say: “It’s 
approved on the condition you can get an 
entrance.” 

If I were the applicant I wouldn’t know 
what to do, because one letter says: “We 
would not oppose your getting an entrance 
if you get the severance”; and the other letter 
he gets says: “We will not oppose; we will 
approve this severance if you get an en- 
trance.” 

So the guy is sitting there looking and say- 
ing: “Well, what in hell am I supposed to 
do? Neither one of these parties is going 
to move until the other one does.” He is 
caught in a total impasse. 

The other one, of course, is that you get a 
whole series of these going down the road, 
one after the other, and the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications, in many 
cases, will say: “Hold on a minute now; we 
can’t give you an entrance here, it’s on a 
curve where it could be hazardous’; or: 
“There are too many entrances too close 
together.” Or quite frankly you get caught in 
real strip development, right down the road 
somewhere. Some of these are challenged, no 
question, not only by this ministry but by 
others as well. I have seen copies of those 
letters. They are— 


Mr. Eaton: Frustrating, to say the least. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, for the guy who 
gets two of those letters, he really has to 
be concerned about what he is going to do 
now. 


Mr. Hall: Especially if it was an approved 
subdivision entrance spot, subject to a sever- 
ance; if the wording is different. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They try to blame each 
other, I think, is what happens. 


Mr. Eaton: What is your policy within the 
ministry on referring to other ministries for 
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comments on official plans and on severances? 
Is there a period of time they have to answer; 
how long does this drag out? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have this policy, 
and we are going to reaffirm it. Back in John 
White’s day we had the 60-day limitation on 
other agencies to comment, plus 80 upon 
the request of another minister over some 
specific problem they identified; and another 
30 days to look at it. That has been very 
flexible, to be quite frank. 


Mr. Eaton: Perhaps too flexible. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, perhaps too flexible. 
However, I am going to repeat what I said 
over the last three or four days on this sub- 
ject: Iam prepared to sign these official plans 
and others, approving them, at the end of the 
60 days, with the proviso in my own mind, 
and I hope in the minds of others, that I 
would not want to hear, for example, from 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food two 
weeks later that I had done a really terrible 
thing, considering they had not bothered to 
respond within the 60 days. 


An hon. member: We wouldn’t say that, 
John. 


Hen. Mr. Rhodes: It can happen. I will 
have approved a subdivision perhaps, or an 
official plan, zoning it residential, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food discovered 
two weeks or a month after I had signed it 
that this was prime agricultural land and 
should not be used for building. We are 
going to have to accept there will be some 
problems there. 


Mr. Eaton: And those things might happen. 
Okay, thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Chesley, I mean Mr. 
Sargent. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Minister, a lot of us in 
the outlying parts of Ontario, and I know the 
minister does, share the frustration of the 
man who owns title to his land and cannot 
get a severance. I know he has hundreds of 
letters a year, I know I get hundreds of 
letters about this. It gets mixed up in the 
ping-pong game of back and forth between 
different ministries. 


There should be an awareness on the part 
of government and the civil service of the 
fact that when a man has title to a piece of 
land he should be able to deal with that 
title and that land as he sees fit, regardless of 
planners and government policy. In other 
words, if you see fit I think one of your 


officials mentioned about the quality of the 
soil—then that would have a factor on freez- 
ing the land or not granting a severance. Re- 
gardless of that, I think it’s an inherent right 
that if you own title to the land you should 
be able to do what you like with that land. 
If the authorities, I say that in quotes, say 
that land should be frozen or not developed 
or not severed, then you should put your 
money where your mouth is and buy that 
land from the man who owns this title. I 
know that at different levels we have people 
saying planning is important. But so is a 
man’s title to his land. 


In the Escarpment project, in the last 
hearings we had in Owen Sound, the 
chairman, rightfully so, said he was in 
favour of planning the Escarpment area. The 
land which was frozen 10 years ago is now 
five times the value. That is all right, but 
what about the man who has a piece of land; 
he has a chance to sell it but it’s frozen or 
he can’t sever it. He still has to pay taxes 
on it and he can’t wait five or 10 years for 
that land to create the value. Do you get 
what I’m trying to say here? 

What I’m trying to say is that no one 
should tell a man what he must do with his 
land. Regardless of what it is; if he wants a 
severance he should be able to sever that 
land and to turn that land, on which he’s 
paid tax for generations, into cash if he 
wants to. 


Either ’'m awfully wrong or somebody is 
wrong, but the title to land is important to 
a man who owns it. They've owned it for 
generations but they can’t sell it; they can’t 
move it yet they must pay taxes on it. 

I would like to have the minister’s re- 
sponse on this. How are we going to get 
around this? The land severance committees 
are carrying out the policies sent down, the 
overall policy comes from here. How do we 
tell these people—“You own your land; you 
must pay tax on it; but you can’t sell it.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, I don’t 
think you really and truly subscribe to the 
philosophy that everyone should be able to 
do with their land what they want to do. I 
really don’t think you would suggest that. 


Mr. Sargent: You can always upgrade it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think you could 
subscribe to that, because if that was the 
case we probably wouldn’t be into such 
things as rent review and rent control. We’d 
say, “You own the land, you do what you 
want with it. It’s your land and your build- 
ings and you do what you like with it.” I 
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believe a person should have all the freedom 
in the world in this sort of thing but there 
are times when what I might do, say with 
land I might own, would very adversely 
affect you and many other people. I think 
there has to be somebody, somewhere who 
says, “No, you can’t do that for the benefit 
of the other people.” 


Mr. Sargent: May I ask you this then? The 
person who says he can’t do it should buy 
that land from him. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t fault that, but 
again you get into the question, as in the 
case of agricultural land—and it was inter- 
esting to read the brief presented by the 
federation of agriculture—the one Gord Hill 
heads up; what’s the name of that? 


Mr. Eaton: The Ontario Federation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture. In one part of its 
brief it was saying that land should be main- 
tained and retained for agricultural use and 
there was a suggestion it should stay like 
that and shouldn’t be allowed to do anything 
else. You go a little deeper into the brief 
and it says, “But a man should also be able 
to sell that land for whatever development 
purposes, in order that he may have the 
value back out of his land.” 


My. Sargent: Exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s two sides of a 
street. Then you get into the question of 
what value is it? Someone says it’s of resi- 
dential value. Are you talking residential 
value as single-family residential, duplex, 
highrise; or what value do you place on the 
land? The difficulty in what youre saying, 
from my point of view—I may be misinter- 
preting what you say—is that if you own 
land you're different from the fellow who 
buys stocks and bonds. Youre saying that 
speculation in land should always be on the 
upward trend and never down. If somebody 
buys some land in anticipation of what’s 
going to happen down the pike there’s no 
guarantee that it’s all going to— 


Mr. Sargent: I like what you're saying, but 
the fellow who has his wealth in the form 
of stocks and bonds pays nothing toward the 
cost of education or anything, because he has 
his wealth in that form. But a man who has 
his wealth in the form of land in stuck for 
the whole shot of taxation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes; but the other in- 
vestor pays for the cost of operating what- 


ever company he’s got his shares in, his 
stocks and bonds in. It all comes out of it. 


Mr. Sargent: He’s untouchable. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: To come back again— 
what I’m saying is, surely if someone buys 
a piece of land, invests money in that piece 
of land, it’s a risk investment in the sense 
that he’s anticipating something will happen, 
and hopefully will happen to his benefit, 
which will evaluate that land; but if it 
doesn’t happen— 


Mr. Sargent: I’m not talking about specula- 
tion, I’m talking about people who own 
their land for generations. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Fine, but there is still 
the possibility that you will not realize the 
full value of that land. It’s a public ex- 
pectation—or the individual's expectation 
rather—which doesn’t reach a total ful%lment. 
If somebody buys a piece of land and hears 
that down the pike there’s going to be a big 
development just down the road, he will say, 
“This is terrific. My land is going to triple 
in value.’ If something happens and the 
development doesn’t go, down goes the price. 
That’s a hazard you take. It’s the same as 
anything else. 


Mr. Sargent: I won’t flog this, but at the 
time he has a chance to sell it, you say 
“No”, or somebody says “No.” The person 
who says “No,” should say, “Okay—” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Not the entire parcel. 
You're referring to a portion of it then? 


[11:30] 


Mr. Sargent: I don’t know what [’m trying 
to say. I’m trying to say that the guy should 
have the right to deal with his land as a 
thing he owns. He should be able to make 
a deal with it, as long as it doesn’t hurt the 
public interest. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: He can sell the whole 
parcel. Even if he owns 20 acres of land in 
one block he can sell the whole 20 acres. I 
think where we get into the difficulty to 
which you're referring is if he wants to 
sever off half of it or a portion of it. 


Mr. Sargent: There’s a great inconsistency 
here. In many areas of the province there 
are no severances allowed and in some 
there may be dozens of them. Mr. Kerrio 
knows this story; it’s completely inconsistent 
the way land division committees deal with 
ic. It’s a hell of a problem for the rights 
of people. That’s all I want to say. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It reflects, I think, just 
what the local attitude is about that par- 
ticular land. If you go back to the old local 
autonomy sort of thing, the local land divi- 
sion committee supposedly reflected attitudes 
and feelings of the people in the area and 
made the decisions based on that. 


Mr. Sargent: Somewhere along the line 
there should be a land bank development 
fund that could buy out these properties. If 
you want to maintain a free enterprise 
system, which jis going down the pipe 
awfully goddam fast— 


Mr. Cassidy: You’ve got to go into some 
welfare. 


Mr. Sargent: Well, away we go. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Socialism for the rich. 


Mr. Sargent: I don’t want to convince you, 
because I think youre on our side. It’s the 
civil service which runs this country that I 
am concerned about. They don’t give a 
damn, really, and I say this kindly. Unless 
it goes by the book, to hell with the people. 
That’s what’s wrong. 


Mr. Kerrio: My comments, Mr. Chairman, 
have to do with minor variance and land 
division committee which in regional Niagara 
have now been divided. I might say that they 
created a condition that we were trea'ing 
lightly here a minute ago, insofar as applica- 
tions come in where a severance and a minor 
variance on the same piece of property would 
have had application to the same committee. 
Now the regional government has seen fit to 
divide them and make the land division com- 
mittee one committee and the minor variance 
group another committee. 

I might say very strongly that in Niagara 
we were very happy with the two com- 
mittees as one. The people got very good 
service. Now the very thing that you're sug- 
gesting here does happen on many occasions. 
One application goes into the severance com- 
mittee and one application goes into the 
minor variance committee. The people deal- 
ing with minor variance say they can’t allow 
the minor variance until the severance has 
been dealt with, because in fact they do not 
have an entity as a piece of property to deal 
with. We have created something which puts 
the people to a great exercise in futility in 
many cases, where one says they'll wait for 
the other, and in fact there’s another great 
wait in this great circle. 


There is another thing I would comment 
on. The land division and minor variance 


committee in that area dealt with all appli- 
cations in a public forum. The people making 
the applications sat there and the people 
sitting in judgement sat there. All the dis- 
cussions, pro and con, were heard right 
down to the handing down of a decision. 
Now the land severance committee is hand- 
ing decisions down in-camera and there is 
absolutely no need for it. I can’t see any 
real need for it; except that the people leave 
and wonder what they failed to do in their 
submission that would have had that land 
division committee think a little differently 
of their application. 


I would like your comments on maybe 
just that portion. I have very little more to 
offer. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, I agree with 
you. I think that decisions made by a par- 
ticular body like that should be made in the 
presence of the applicants and in the pres- 
ence of any others who may be there, either 
supporting or opposing those applications. 


Mr. Sargent: The minutes of the meeting 
should be made available to the public. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If it is a public meeting, 
I would suggest there’s no reason why they 
shouldn’t be. 


Mr. Sargent: Or a public body. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If it’s a public meeting 
or a public body, I think they are available. 


Mr. Sargent: Can I quote you on that? 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: I think they are avail- 
able now. 


Mr. Sargent: The Niagara Escarpment 
Commission’s are secret. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh no, the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission is different. We're 
talking about land division and committees 
of adjustment. I believe those decisions 
should be made in the presence of the appti- 
cant so if there is a point that needs more 
clarification the individual is there to answer 
questions. 


Mr. Kerrio: That’s right. It seems that this 
prerogative was left to the individual com- 
mittees. At a meeting of the land division 
committees in Ottawa some eight or nine 
months ago, I brought this to light in one of 
the forums and I was very disturbed that 
some sort of direction hadn’t been set down 
by the ministry so that this would happen. J 
leave that with you to consider. 
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One other area I would like to direct to 
the ministry has to do with the community 
planning programme; the last item on the 
page, innovative technical advice and informa- 
tion made available to the Ministry of Hous- 
ing, the provincial government and to munic- 
ipalities on community planning techniques, 
standards and policies. I hope that indicates 
we will get right down to the service areas 
in that regard. 


Providing serviced land to build homes on 
is the major holdup today in housing. There 
has been a good deal of research into new 
approaches in the servicing industry which 
as yet hasn’t reached down to the municipal- 
ities and the people who design servicing. 
Were this particular publication to add some- 
thing about these new approaches, there could 
be great savings in the surface handling of 
storm water for example. I have hopes it 
would cut considerably into the cost of 
servicing land. 

In many areas there is undue considera- 
tion given to extremely long-term services. I 
know that in our Niagara region they design 
with ductile iron pipe, cement lined. That’s 
getting beyond the Cadillac and into the 
Rolls-Royce situation. By getting a new kind 
of thinking, new approaches, we can get the 
land in service at much better prices. 


I would suggest to you that the major 
problem in getting serviced land on the 
market, has nothing to do with the private 
sector not being able to supply it. I take 
exception to Mike’s alternative that we have 
to go the social route to provide homes. 


Mr. Cassidy: You 
route, right? 


Mr. Kerrio: Yes Mike, if it had to be, I 
would. 


want the anti-social 


Mr. Makarchuk: In other words, the exist- 
ing route, right? 


Mr. Kerrio: I’m not going to argue with 
you chaps, I’m going to make my presenta- 
tion. 


An ad in our local newspaper shows that 
a private builder, together with some other 
builders, got land together—at a reasonable 
price I might say—and has on the market, 
through a real estate company, semi-detached 
homes at $32,500 and single-family three- 
bedroom bungalows with garage at $42,400. 
That may not have too much to do with the 
particular item we’re on, but I would just 
like you to witness the fact that this kind of 
service is still being provided by the private 
enterprise part of our society. I say with some 
help from this ministry, and a practical ap- 


proach to servicing, I think the independent 
person in this province has a great deal to 
offer the people in providing housing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In connection with 
servicing—new technologies and new ideas— 
earlier in the discussions Mr. Hall had, and I 
think he still has it with him, a copy of the 
municipal servicing standards. That particular 
item does have some new technology and new 
ideas in it. A committee has been set up 
by the ministry, involving municipal engi- 
neers. The particular document Mr. Hall re- 
ferred to is one we have discussed with 
them in an effort to get them to adopt that 
sort of a standard and be aware of the 
new things which are coming on and to use 
these new technologies in their respective 
communities. 


On the Rolls-Royce type of servicing—I 
don’t know whether you have served on a 
municipal council; I think Mr. Hall has. If 
you haven’t I am sorry; I thought you said 
you had. 


Mr. Hall: Just on the other side of the 
table. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Anyone who has knows 
the very interesting sort of approach the 
committee of municipal engineers will take. 
Their attitude is if you can get this into the 
ground, get this sort of servicing in or on 
the ground, it will last this much longer and 
as a result, if you spread your total costs, 
although it is more expensive now over the 
long-term it is less expensive. In many cases 
councils will accept that advice and go ahead 
and require that as a standard. 


That’s what we talked about earlier in 
these discussions. We need perhaps to lower— 
I hate to use that word—I suppose we need 
not ask for the highest of standards in 
servicing. 


Mr. Kerrio: That’s a good valid point. I 
would just make one point along those lines. 
If it is left to their own resources in engi- 
neering and then getting down to the mainte- 
nance people, because our services have to be 
prepaid in our area, naturally the communi- 
ties will set the highest possible standards 
because they look to the future, to the main- 
tenance. They could well put in services you 
hardly ever have to look at but the costs are 
so exorbitant that they are reflected in the 
cost of the lots. It’s really putting us out of 
the picture if we allow that to continue. I 
like that phrase you use; I don’t like to sug- 
gest it’s going to be inferior services, but 
more in line with what we can afford I might 


say. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Sure, affordable services. 
Mr. Kerrio: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Again, you are talking 
about the change of technology. In many 
municipalities—mine, for instance, was one 
example—a number of years back, a fair 
number of years back, the usual practice was 
to put in combined storm and _ sanitary 
sewers, run everything down to the nearest 
watercourse and dump it. As a result of the 
change in thinking—environmental concerns, 
pollution concerns—municipalities are spend- 
ing great sums of money now separating 
those two in order to keep excessive flow 
out of their sewage treatment plants. Great 
costs are being experienced and 1 think 
they should be looking at any new tech- 
nology which comes along to reduce those. 


Mr. Kerrio: I would make one comment 
along those lines. I have hardly ever heard 
it considered but we have levied a surtax on 
our water supply to homes in that area be- 
cause of the great need to build treatment 
plants. 


We are now treating the water coming 
into the city and we are using treated water 
in our sanitary system, if you will. We are 
then building sewage treatment plants be- 
cause we have made no advances at all in 
the sanitary system within a household which 
would have you treat thousands of gallons 
of water to remove very minute amounts of 
waste. Witness the fact that in a summer 
cottage they will put in a toilet which will 
use one quart of water. But in every home in 
this nation, with maybe many bathrooms 
throughout, the old style is still there and 
there are millions and millions of gallons of 
water subject to treatment. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Both ways. 


Mr. Kerrio: Yes. I think that in that area 

of technology there has been no advancement 
and very little discussion that I have ever 
heard; but the costs are astronomical. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think the com- 
munity planning branch of the ministry gets 
into or has details in this area. Most of their 
technical advice is dealing with innovations 
in planning; community planning, this sort of 
thing. In the housing aspect of it, we have 
been dealing with municipal engineers in the 
hope that new technology will come along 
_and speed it up and make it more econom- 
ical to service. We are interested in seeing 
them use it. 


[11:45] 
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Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
cerned with an item that is relatively small in 
the overall perspective as far as dollars and 
cents are concerned. But I think there is an 
overriding concern here that goes beyond the 
cost factor and I haven’t seen a satisfactory 
explanation of it in the material. 


I’m looking at page 40 and the programme 
that has come under some criticism of late 
throughout the ministry, that is the Experi- 
ence ‘75 summer employment programme. 


Before I comment on it further, and _ be- 
cause I can’t find anything in depth on the 
subject here as to what this ministry’s Ex- 
perience °75 was, Im wondering if the ap- 
propriate staff member, or perhaps the dep- 
uty, could give us some background as to 
the number of students involved and the 
basic direction in which the programme was 
directed this past summer. I’m not speaking, 
of course, of the normal employment of 
students as replacements for permanent staff 
on summer holiday periods, but rather this 
programme that extends over and above the 
normal temporary summer help situation. 


Mr. Crosbie: In the planning programme 
our summer employment programme includes 
students who are hired to assist in process- 
ing of plans during the vacation period for 
other staff. This obviously is not the technical 
side, it is clerical and administrative proce- 
dures. But our student programme extends 
to the neighbourhood improvement pro- 
gramme and our OHRP programme in the 
local communities. 


Mr. Williams: Sorry, the neighbourhood 
programme, the improvement programme— 
and what was the other one? 


Mr. Crosbie: The Ontario Home Renewal 
Programme. 


Mr. Williams: In what areas were they 
directly involved, primarily in those pro- 
grammes? What were they doing? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the case of the 
Ontario Home Renewal Plan, I can give you 
some from personal experience. Many munic- 
ipalities are finding it very difficult to get 
adequate staff in their municipalities to go 
out and make the evaluations and the inspec- 
tions where people are applying for these 
rehabilitation and renewal loans. As a result 
many municipalities, and some of those 
figures we talked about here last week, are 
not expending the moneys that are available 
to them. Theyve got the money in many 
cases, but they aren’t able to go out and pro- 
cess each of these applications. 
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Many of the summer students are used in 
this area so that we can speed this whole 
thing up and get this money working where 
we want it to go, and that is for the re- 
habilitation and repair of homes. 


Mr. Williams: Could we have a_break- 
down, Mr. Minister, of the number of 
students who were hired specifically in the 
Experience ’75 programme, and a breakdown 
as to what areas of involvement they were 
directed toP 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have a complete 
report on our involvement in Experience ‘75 
We don’t have it here, but we can make it 
available to you. It is a complete breakdown 
of the number of students and the work they 
did. 


Mr. Williams: What percentage of their 
programme was directed to administrative 
procedures, such as you've spoken of? What 
percentage was directed to undertaking of 
studies that would be appropriate and appli- 
cable to this portion of the ministry's pro- 
gramme? 


Mr. Crosbie: We don’t have that informa- 
tion here, but it would be in the report and 
we'll provide you with that information. 


Mr. Williams: Am I correct in assuming 
that some of the students were, in fact, in- 
volved in undertaking studies and submitting 
reports on various types of programmes as an 
investigative type of undertaking? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. Some of them were as- 
signed to planning work here in the head 
office, planning studies. 


Mr. Williams: What has been done with 
the previous studies that were prepared by 
these students? What use is made of them 
once they are submitted? 


Mr. Crosbie: They are working on the 
normal work of the ministry, and that work 
would go on just in the normal process. They 
are working on studies of subdivisions and 
examination of subdivisions and that sort of 
thing; just in the normal mill if you will. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. They weren't as- 
signed a_ specific study project that was 
separate from the general work of the minis- 
try. They were put into the whole ministry 
operation and continued to work in existing 
programmes. The studies have been going on 
continually. 


Mr. Williams: You may be right, Mr. 
Minister, with regard to your own particu- 
lar ministry, but Tm not satisfied that this has 
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been the experience in other ministries where 
this Experience "75 programme has been— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t discuss or be 
responsible for what has happened in other 
ministries. 


Mr. Williams: Of course, I understand 
that. But my concern here is that this is your 
basic understanding of the situation. I’d like 
to be assured of that, because quite candidly 
I’ve spoken to some of the students who have 
been involved in some of these programmes. 


Again, I reiterate, I’m not being critical of 
the normal temporary job opportunities that 
have been made available over the years to 
students to cover off the permanent em- 
ployees on the summer holidays. This was a 
specific programme embarked upon to pro- 
vide job opportunities when they seemed to 
be lacking because of economic conditions in 
the private sector. A lot of them appear to 
have been make-work programmes that have 
not really been productive in any manner 
whatsoever. 


I have had some who have been involved 
in this programme critical of the fact that 
they were sent out to undertake a study or 
a research project that either turned out to 
have been one that was perhaps paralleled in 
the past on one or two occasions, or if it was 
a new undertaking the value of that type of 
research and study appeared to have been 
very limited. In cases where there appeared 
to be a legitimate need for a study or under- 
taking, in some instances I’ve had it stated 
to me by those who have been involved that 
upon submitting the report at the end of the 
summer period the report appeared to have 
been pigeon-holed and not utilized further 
by the department supervising the under- 
taking. 

There has been some suggestion, Mr. 
Minister, that there has been a great deal of 
non-productive effort going into some of the © 
Experience ’75 programmes. While it is well- 
intentioned, I think when those who have 
been involved in the programme are critical 
of it then it does need a critical eye. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Perhaps Mr. Wronski 
can give you more specific and more details 
on just how it operated within this ministry. 


Mr. Wronski: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
There actually are two thrusts to our sum- 
mer employment of students in this ministry. 
One, which is listed here separately as Ex- 
perience ’75, is a very critically-designed pro- 
gramme, well-monitored where students are 
first of all instructed in such things as Ontario 
Home Renewal Programme techniques which 
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are used by the programme directors and by 
the municipalities in defining, for instance 
blighted areas for inclusion within the 
Neighbourhood Improvement Programme. 


They are being brought to Toronto and 
instructed and then sent to their own munic- 
ipalities where they work with the munic- 
ipalities on these specific urban renewal 
issues. After the summer period, which they 
spend with the municipalities, before going 
back to university we have found that quite 
a number of them go back and actually find 
jobs in this specific field of endeavour, such 
as community inspectors, community workers 
of that nature, dealing with urban renewal. 
This is all well documented in the report 
which the minister referred to and which we 
will make available to you. 


The other thrust of the student summer 
work programme is the one where we take 
students to our headquarters offices, where 
they work on any jobs that are available, 
helping out with the backlog of applications, 
working with trained planners and getting 
the benefit of the experience of working in a 
large institution and planning office. But the 
one specified here in the estimates is a 
specific programme designed and monitored 
and well evaluated. 


Mr. Williams: That’s encouraging, because 
as I say there has been some criticism of the 
programme. ‘It’s easy to be critical from 
without, but if it comes from people who 
have actually been involved in it and recog- 
nize that they've been hired by the govern- 
ment to undertake certain studies and pro- 
grammes, and if they find that it was non- 
productive to the point of being prepared to 
criticize the need for that programme in the 
future, it does concern me. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Williams, I don't 
want to interrupt you but can you specifi- 
cally tell us of some area within the responsi- 
bility of this ministry where there have been 
these non-productive things that you've been 
made aware of? 


Mr. Williams: It was in one of the other 
ministries that I had the specific criticism, 
but because of it, I wanted to see what the 
situation was with regard to Experience °75 
in this ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: With respect, as I said 
earlier, I can’t attempt to answer for what 
happens in other ministries. We would like to 
assure you that is not the case in this minis- 
try, but if you do have some concern about 
a specific area in our ministry and if you feel 
this may have occurred or you have some 
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information, we would appreciate knowing 
about it so that if it does happen we can 
cure it. 


Mr. Williams: This is why I raised the 
question. The answer I’ve had seems satis- 
factory, but I'd like to have it reinforced 
with the material being brought forward, if I 
could, for my own information. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Sure. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cassidy. 


Mr. Cassidy: We are sitting until noon or 
12:30? 


Mr. Chairman: Twelve o'clock. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. I want to begin by 
asking the minister about the Planning Act 
review. Would it be correct to say that since 
the ministry has delayed from the fall of 
1973 to the fall of 1975 in commencing this 
review that basically you have been drag- 
ging your feet because you don’t like the 
idea? Or can you explain why the delays 
have taken so long? And if you happen to be 
still forming the government, when do you 
expect this— 


Mr. Makarchuk: This is a prospect you 
must consider. 


Mr. Cassidy: Although it would be greeted 
with some unease, when would you expect 
that legislative amendments to the Planning 
Act might be available? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You're referring to the 
study of Mr. Comay? 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Comay and Eric Hardy, 
yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: His target date is Sep- 
tember, 1976. I will have to pass to the 
gentleman who has been involved in this 
from the beginning; I have not been. 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, this ministry 
was made responsible for the Planning Act 
review in the summer of this year. Before 
that it was a consideration of another minis- 
try. As soon as we took on this responsibility, 
the order in council was announced and the 
study was set up. 


Mr. Cassidy: He says the previous minister 
was wrong. You say, in this case, it wasn't 
your ministry. Is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I didn’t say the previous 
minister was wrong. 


Mr. Cassidy: Oh, on other subjects. Okay, 
I understand. 
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Mr. Wronski: I am just telling the story 
as it is. Our responsibility for the Planning 
Act review started in the summer of this year, 
and the transfer of funds from another min- 
istry to ours was effected. A committee was 
set up under the chairmanship of Prof. Eli 
Comay. The deadline for the production of 
a green paper, after all the consultations 
necessary for this kind of undertaking, is 
September, 1976. As to when the legislative 
amendments will come, this is something 
which I cannot answer at this point. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. Then I commend the 
fact, now that you have responsibility under 
the able leadership of Mr. Wronski, that 
youre beginning to pull the finger out, so to 
speak, because in fact the delays were really 
inexcusable. Back in the fall of 1973, you 
may recall, the select committee on the 
Ontario Municipal Board came in with its 
report on the OMB, which has been ignored, 
and indicated very strongly that it was pre- 
pared to undertake a review of the Planning 
Act; or if we didn’t do it that it should be 
done by the ministry. 


The government took the view that the 
select committee obviously was an NDP 
front, and therefore didn’t want us to do it, 
despite the presence of Mr. Irvine and other 
people on the committee, and let the whole 
matter rest in limbo. 


Could the minister say whether he has 
some personal views at this point about the 
role of the Ontario Municipal Board in the 
local planning process? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I don’t think I have 
any personal views that I need to discuss at 
this time. 


[12:00] 


Mr. Cassidy: Does the minister have any 
feeling about where the responsibility ought 
to rest? Is it between the OMB and cabinet, 
or between local municipalities; in terms of 
making those planning decisions? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m afraid you have lost 
me now when you say in terms of the plan- 
ning decisions. 


Mr. Cassidy: Does the minister feel that 
the OMB’s right of veto over local planning 
decisions should be continued, should be 
strengthened, or should be weakened or 
eliminated? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I really don’t think I 
can comment on that. I don’t really know 
whether they are, at the present time, carry- 
ing too much clout or not. I would want to 
have an opportunity to look at what the 


experience has been and I haven’t done that. 
I don’t know what their track record is. I 
would think it would be unfair for me to say 
that they are too tough or not tough enough 
unless I could see what their track record is. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps, at least, I could 
have your attention, Mr. Minister, for a 
couple of comments. 


The days when the OMB enjoyed wide- 
spread support have long since passed and it 
basically ended with the resignation of Al 
Kennedy as the chairman of the OMB. The 
OMB, during his chairmanship, was quixotic 
and arbitrary, but it was rescued from time 
to time by some rather dramatic decisions 
that he personally was involved in. But the 
body, as a whole, it seems to me, is mediocre, 
is unpredictable, is often unfair and tends 
to be influenced by some very bizarre argu- 
ments and considerations. 


In certain cases they lean heavily toward 
expert opinion if it’s been produced by a 
developer or by a municipality. In other 
cases, they will not give any consideration to 
expert opinion, in particular, if it is intro- 
duced by citizen groups. 

There is often a strong anti-citizen bias in 
the OMB. At times they have gone to the 
extent of refusing to listen to citizen groups 
because they weren’t incorporated or in stat- 
ing to people who lived in a neighbourhood 
that they couldn’t possibly know that of 
which they spoke because they were merely 
residents of the community and do not have 
planning qualifications or other expert qualifi- 
cations. 


Mr. Chairman: It is now 12 o'clock. 
Mr. Cassidy: Is it? 


Mr. Chairman: In fact, it is two minutes 
after 12. 


Mr. Cassidy: In that case I might resume 
some of these comments afterwards. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, if the 
member is going to resume, I think I should 
draw to your attention, and I bow to your 
great wisdom; in fairness the Ontario Munici- 
pal Board is not a responsibility of this 
ministry. It is with the ministry of the At- 
torney General and I don’t see where we 
even should be discussing the OMB. 


Mr. Cassidy: The minister is correct, Mr. 
Chairman, except the OMB is an essential 
part of the planning process established in 
the Planning Act and your ministry has got 
overall responsibility for the Planning Act. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The operation of the 
OMB, whether they are arbitrary or not, 
really is not of a part of the responsibility of 
this ministry. Any changes that might be 
made, as far as the OMB is concerned, would 
be made by the Attorney General. It seems 
to me that would be the place, in the At- 
torney General’s estimates, that that should 
be discussed in detail. 


Mr. Cassidy: This minister should at least 
be aware of it in the same way as the Min- 
ister of Consumer and Corporate Relations 
should be aware of what is happening in the 
courts if the courts are not adequately en- 
forcing legislation for which he is responsible. 


Can I say one other thing before leaving? 
I have had a word with Mr. Hall about the 
time problem we have this afternoon and 
this evening and suggested the possibility that 
after we finish vote 802 that we might, 
by agreement, forego discussion of vote 
803 because the Housing Action Programme 
did have a great amount of discussion dur- 
ing the discussion on the main vote at the 
beginning. That would allow us to prob- 
ably touch on almost all of the other esti- 
mates; and if the select committee is sym- 
pathetic then— 


Mr. Chairman: That is a very good sugges- 
tion and of course when I call vote 803 it 
will be up to the members of the committee 
if they wish to let it pass. 


Mr. Cassidy: We have consulted in our 
caucus and are prepared to go ahead with 
that, particularly if we hear from the other 
caucuses that they are prepareed to do the 
same thing. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I told Mr. 
Cassidy that I will check into it and answer 
this afternoon. 


Mr. Chairman: Because this is the last day 
of estimates and there are three other votes, 
probably I should put this vote before we 
adjourn. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I believe we 
would like to take it up after. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have something 
further? 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine, we will then adjourn 
and— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, before 
you go, Mr. Cassidy has suggested, and ap- 
parently Mr. Hall I guess concurred— 


Mr. Hall: When we get back. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Okay. 
Mr. Cassidy: Not quite concurred. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If I could have some 
indication—in these days of austerity and pro- 
ductivity, I would like to release certain staff 
members who otherwise would be remaining 
at this sitting in order to deal with vote 803. 


Mr. Cassidy: I don’t think it would be 
safe to do that until at least 2 oclock. Pos- 
sibly at 2 o’clock we can have an agreement. 


Mr. Hall: We have some very avid fans 
of your ministry I would want to check with 
first, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Margaret? Vern? 
Mr. Hall: Yes. 


The committee recessed at 12:05 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARTO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 3:25 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF HOUSING 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I call the committee to 
order. We will continue with the discussion 
of vote 802. I’d like to remind the commit- 
tee that the estimates of this ministry must 
be completed by 10:30 p.m. and I now have, 
I think, seven or eight on the list for 802. I 
guess I am sort of indirectly suggesting to 
the committee that if they could confine their 
remarks as much as possible, I think it might 
be helpful to the committee so that they 
could discuss all votes before 10:30 tonight. 


The first on the list is Mr. Sweeney. 


Mr. Sweeney: Are we still on 802, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


On vote 802: 


Mr. Sweeney: I have a couple of questions 
for the minister or his officials. The first one 
is what is the present status of this ministry 
in terms of overall planning for encouraging 
or discouraging mobile home parks as per- 
manent settlements? The second one— 


Mr. B. Newman: Why don’t you just read 
Hansard? 


Mr. Sweeney: I am sorry. Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I made some com- 
ment on that, I think, last week in the esti- 
mates; or this week. I am not sure what day 
it is. 

Mr. Sweeney: I have two coming up in my 
area that’s why I asked you. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There will be amend- 
ments coming into the Planning Act, which 
will give some status to the mobile home 
parks. If you will give me a moment, we ll 
have some of this information for you. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Minister, the overall 
planning procedure that is being used at the 
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present time in the province does not seem 
to be able to produce the number of houses 
we need, and there have been a couple of 
alternative plans, forms, whatever you will, 
suggested by various people. For example, 
there is impact zoning, and a suggestion by 
the School of Economic Science that we 
stress the taxation on land rather than on 
buildings. Could you give me some indica- 
cation as to whether or not your ministry is 
looking into these kinds of alternatives and 
whether or not you feel that they have some 
merit from your point of view? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, let me talk 
about the mobile home question. I think our 
position has been, and will remain, that the 
mobile home is a legitimate alternative form 
of housing, providing it is provided with 
good planning and within a park—I think you 
would agree with that—and that there is 
proper consumer protection for everyone. 


‘What we propose to do is to develop new 
legislation in the areas where this legislation 
is required, such as in the Planning Act. We 
want to change the Planning Act so that it 
will provide for it. The amendments to the 
Planning Act which would govern mobile 
home parks are being drafted, and will be 
dealt with in the same manner as subdivisions 
are currently controlled under section 33 of 
the Planning Act. With them in place, the 
ministry would then design guidelines to 
assist municipalities in evaluating the specific 
proposals. 


We also have further assistance available 
in the form of a model policy statement, so 
that positive mobile home policies can be 
introduced into the municipal official plans. 

So we are really looking at the mobile 
home park as a very important part of pro- 
viding housing for people who like to use this 
sort of housing, providing that the parks are 
developed in the right way; and we like to 
assist municipalities in this area. 

Perhaps I could mention for the benefit of 
my neighbour from Algoma riding (Mr. 
Wildman) that I have been in contact with 
a mobile home park developer who is going 
to be coming up into his area and mine with 
a view to developing a suitable mobile home 
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park for the people who are in unsuitable 
areas now. So, we should have some infor- 
mation on that. 


Rut that is just some idea of how we want 
to be involved in assisting municipalities and 
in some cases, such as that of Mr. Wildman, 
the unorganized territories, to develop parks 
and recognize them. 


Mr. Wildman: ‘Mr. Chairman, is it possible 
to ask a supplementary to that? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Sweeney was first. 
Mr. Wildman: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Perhaps I should also 
touch on the fact that there will be some 
changes by Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions, some amendments there to get them in 
under the building code so the standard will 
go up. The speculation tax regulations have 
been amended already, so as to exempt land 
transactions involving them. The mobile 
homes are protected under the rent review 
legislation and also under the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, so there is full recognition. 


As I said the other day, one of the main 
problems now as I see it with the mobile 
homes is that the standard of the home it- 
self has to be raised, not necessarily to in- 
crease the cost but the quality. They are 
building them for Miami weather and selling 
them in northern Ontario. It just isn’t work- 
ing; they are just no good. 


Now, for the second portion I am going 
to turn to my learned friend, Mr. Wronski. 


Mr. Wronski: The theory of taxation of 
land versus the theory of taxation of the 
improvement of land as well as the land it- 
self, which is used in our assessment prac- 
tices, has been expounded for several years. 
It has even been tried in Australia. It has not 
been tried in this hemisphere. 


I really cannot answer this question prop- 
erly because, as you well know, Mr. Chair- 
man, assessment of land and taxation policy 
is not a problem to which we have to ad- 
dress ourselves in our ministry. It’s handled 
by another branch of the government. 
Whether that particular theory would have 
been more conducive to housing production 
or not, I think it is still a disputable matter. 
Admittedly, it might have put land into 
operation faster if it had some increased 
tax burden. 


[3:30] 


Mr. Sweeney: That was the direction of 
my question. 


Mr. Wronski: That’s right. I can say, how- 
ever, that we are not addressing ourselves 
toward it because it’s not within our purview. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: On the question of the 
reassessment, I’m very fortunate. My deputy 
is also a former Deputy Minister of Revenue 
and has had some involvement there. Per- 
haps he would want to assist. 


Mr. Sweeney: May I just put it into con- 
text? The reason I introduced it was not be- 
cause it was an assessment question but 
rather in terms of planning and getting land 
on to the market. It’s in that context that 
I'm addressing the question to you, not be- 
cause it’s specifically an assessment question. 
I'm interested in it from a planning point 
of view and I realize that assessment is in- 
volved. 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Chairman, I’m not aware 
of any argument that a site value assessment 
will put more land on the market. As for the 
jurisdictions that have used site value assess- 
ment, when I was in Revenue we examined 
those jurisdictions and we found that they 
were having as many or more problems with 
site value assessment. We particularly looked 
at the New Zealand experience. There we 
found, in essence, they had to come back to 
a modified form of assessing the buildings 
in order to value the site, because the value 
of the site to a large extent is reflected by 
the type of building you're able to put on it. 
This begged the whole question of site value 
assessment, but nowhere had I heard it 
argued that site value assessment, per se, 
would make more land available. 


Mr. Sweeney: May I put the question in a 
different context then? It is my understand- 
ing that one of the problems we face in this 
province in a number of municipalities, in- 
cluding my own, is that there are large tracts 
of land that could be developed for which 
approvals have been given, but for economic 
reasons the developers choose not to do so. 
As long as the assessment on that land re- 
mains relatively slow, there is no economic 
penalty to literally force them into doing it. 
I'm putting it in that context. 


Mr. Crosbie: All right, fine, sir. I believe 
this is one of the issues that will be dealt 
with in the reassessment programme which is 
due to come onstream next fall. The Decem- 
ber, 1976, reassessment for taxation in 1977 
will put market value assessment on all land. 
One of the problems we have been faced 
with in Housing is the uneven assessment not 
only of land but also of structures. 
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As you know, there was a recent amend- 
ment in the House relating to condominiums 
which tried to straighten out one area of 
assessment that was affecting housing. This 
problem exists right across the whole gamut 
of property and buildings. At present, some 
residential properties are assessed at 10 to 15 
per cent, where apartments might be 25 per 
cent and condominiums 35 per cent of value. 
Land which is ripe for redevelopment is con- 
tinued in its farming assessment until such 
time as it is actually subdivided and resold. 


Under the past assessment principles, it’s 
quite true that the owners of land were not 
properly assessed on the market value, even 
the market value as it exists today, and I 
don’t think that’s a question of bringing in 
site value assessment to correct that effect. 
If we just bring in market value assessment 
on the land, and, in determining market 
value, as they are doing now, take into 
account the potential value of unsubdivided 
land that the land derives out of its prox- 
imity to other development, if that value is 
attached to the land and it is assessed on that 
basis then, certainly, the carrying costs of the 
land will reflect the proper elements. That is 
being done, as I say, and is intended to come 
onstream in the fall of 1976 for taxation in 
1977. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Minister, in the context 
of that same question, plus the other I asked 
about impact zoning, would there be any 
thought in your ministry of having different 
kinds of planning procedures, or trials, what- 
ever you want to use, in different parts of the 
province to see if some work better than 
others? It strikes me, and perhaps I’m wrong, 
that we tend to get into one form, one pro- 
cedure of doing anything and we just do that 
everywhere. We don’t really give ourselves a 
chance to find out whether a different way 
of getting at it might be more productive. 
That also is part of the thrust of my question. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, the deputy just 
mentioned that there is some of that being 
done, perhaps not on so large a scale but in 
the areas where we have gone to zero lot 
lines, for example. Providing for building on 
lots that way, of course, has quite an effect 
on density, as you must know. 


The mobile home park situation is a differ- 
ent approach, in fact really a new approach. 
I don’t think there is much question that in 
some cases you have to have some flexibility 
because of the different needs and different 
areas of the province. Perhaps there should 
be a fair amount of flexibility in these areas. 


But ’m sure Mr. Wronski will tell you that 
they ve been working to some degree in that 
way for some time. 


Mr. Wronski: Yes, we are indeed. And with 
the vehicle now which is afforded to us, that 
is the study and review of the Planning Act, 
we hope that well be able to impact the 
great future green paper that will differentiate 
between different parts of the province and 
different requirements—which, of course, might 
be ecological and socio-economic differences 
between regions in such a large province as 
this. So we hope that we'll achieve the kind 
of flexibility the minister and yourself are 
asking for. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I think one 
of the first points I wish to raise is the matter 
of severances. It was touched on earlier, I 
think by the member for Niagara Falls (Mr. 
Kerrio). This relates to some of the in-camera 
negotiations or discussions of the severance 
committee in reaching decisions. Would the 
minister be prepared to issue a directive to 
the severance committees or land committees 
to hold their discussions in public to ensure 
that the people who are concerned are present 
and are able to stay when the discussion 
regarding their particular severance is being 
dealt with? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think as I indicated 
this morning, I believe this is the proper ap- 
proach to this sort of thing—the open meet- 
ings and the decisions being made at the open 
meetings. 

I’m under the impression, and I stand to be 
corrected by those others present who are 
more familiar than I, but it seems to me that 
these land division committees and commit- 
tees of adjustment, aside from the authority 
to have such a committee, the permissive 
authority, I’m not sure we have the authority 
to direct them in how they operate within 
their localities. Perhaps Mr. Wronski or the 
deputy would tell us. 


Mr. Crosbie: One of the problems with any 
attempt to direct these committees is that they 
are a quasi-judicial body. It is the same type 
of criticism that would be directed at you 
if you attempted to direct the decision of any 
judicial body. They are by legislation given 
certain authority and they are supposed to 
make their decisions—and once they have a 
matter before them, they are the proper group 
to make the decision. If we interfered by 
attempting to make the decision, we would 
be quite promptly criticized. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s not directing the 
decision, it’s a question of directing them to 
hold open meetings. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right, I’m not con- 
cerned about directing the decision. There is 
an element of suspicion. ’'ve seen committees 
of adjustment deal with a similar piece of 
property almost on the same street. In one 
case they will permit a severance and in 
another case they will not permit a severance, 
and nobody seems to know the reason. 


I have reasons to believe that in some 
cases there is a certain element of friendship 
or bias involved as to whether the severance 
is granted or not. These are the kind of 
things that happen. It does not provide for 
either good government or good administra- 
tion if you permit those kind of situations 
to continue. 


I think there should be some kind of 
directive to these committees from your 
ministrv to the effect that they should make 
these decisions in public. When they are 
making a decision on a particular severance, 
they should not exclude the public from the 
hearing—and this happens. Or else they will 
delay their decision and then hold the discus- 
sion some time later and come out with their 
reason. 

I think it is a step that the minister could 
take. I’m not sure whether you have the legal 
powers; perhaps there is some argument 
whether you have the legal power or not to 
direct them. But if you do, I think you should 
exercise it and make sure that direction goes 
out to these committees. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Just one quick comment 
on it. As I understand the operation of them, 
they are required to hold their meetings in 
public, that is the open meeting and hearing 
in public. 


Mr, Makarchuk: The hearing in public. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The hearing, right. 
Mr. Makarchuk: That’s all. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But again going back to 
what the deputy has said in treating them as 
quasi-judicial bodies. If a judge wishes to 
do so, or as a jury does, they can leave after 
all of the evidence has been heard and make 
a decision. I know what you are thinking 
about, because it was a criticism of mine of 
the planning board in my own community. 
They would hold the hearing publicly and 
then go into a private session for the discus- 
sion. It bothered me that the members of 
the council didn’t have the same opportunity. 


We had to take our flak from the public, and 
with your experience I’m sure you've had 
the same. I don’t think we have the authority 
to order the board or the commission or the 
committee to have their discussion and make 
their decision in public. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The other point is on the 
matter of the Nanticoke development in that 
area and your two satellite cities. Stelco in- 
tends to go on stream some time in 1977, but 
I saw a press report the other day that they 
may delay the going on stream for a few 
months, which means they will have a labour 
force in that area of roughly 1,700 people 
working in full-time employment, not count- 
ing the number of people who are involved 
in construction, not counting the number of 
people who are involved in the Texaco re- 
finery and not counting the people who may 
be employed in the industrial park that 
Stelco has provided in that area. 


There’s no doubt in my mind, and I think 
there’s no doubt in your mind, that neither 
Port Dover nor Simcoe nor Hagersville nor 
Jarvis nor Cayuga can provide the residences 
for these people. You will not be able—at 
least, I don’t think so—to get your satellite 
cities on stream for at least another five years. 
It will be that long before you manage to 
get the infrastructure and evertyhing else in 
there and start subdividing and putting up 
hovses. I just wonder do vou have some kind 
of a timetable now for when you figure you 
will have those satellite cities in operation? 


Mr. Wronski: There is again a two-pronged, 
two-thrust programme. I think the initial 
stage of Stelco and other industrial develop- 
ment expansion will be accommodated within 
the existing towns, with a very moderate ex- 
pansion of those towns. We have the Ontario 
Housing Action programme active in that 
area with municipal agreement. We also have 
the Ministry of the Environment enlarging — 
existing hard services in these towns, be it 
Waterford, be it Simcoe or Port Dover, and 
in Cayuga to a certain extent. Therefore, the 
initial expansion will be taken care of. 


Our basic programme as far as Townsend ~ 
is concerned is that we'll finish the con- 
ceptual and detailed planning for the first 
community at the beginning of 1978, which 
means that other things being equal we can 
go into production in 1978 to take over the 
overflow which, if ‘Stelco increases or ac- 
celerates the rate of expansion, we can 
handle. Admittedly it will not be with the 
full infrastructure. We'll not build the re- 
gional hospital at that stage, but at least 
we'll provide the housing and we'll provide 
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school facilities and anything else which is 
basically needed. We are flexible to that 
point that we can do it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I question your feeling 
that at Simcoe and Port Dover you will be 
able to house these people. If you look at 
it in terms that one job will probably provide 
five other jobs and so on, there would be 
8,500 people. There’s no way youre going 
to be able to house 8,500 people in Simcoe 
or Port Dover. 


In Port Dover a private developer has 400 
units on stream now. In Simcoe you have 
something similar. I think the mayor of 
Simcoe has stated they're reaching the limit 
of growth in their area, the limit of servicing, 
and a similar situation exists in Port Dover. 
From an aesthetic point of view, I think that 
the expansion of Port Dover will be the 
ruination of a nice little community. But I 
have no choice in the matter. 


What will happen, of course, is that there 
will be pressure on Hamilton and certainly 
a great deal of pressure on Brantford. As a 
way out—and I’m not putting a plug in— 
Brantford does have a certain infrastructure. 
The distance between the industrial areas and 
Brantford is about the same as it is between 
those areas and Hamilton. You have something 
like 1,000 acres sitting up there in Brantford 
township that should be developed or could 
be developed and it would help you alleviate 
some of the pressures that will develop in 
that area. 


I do not agree with your assumption that 
Simcoe and Port Dover or any of those com- 
munities will be able to supply the accom- 
modation. Even at this time where you do 
not have a permanent labour force ensconced 
working for itself and do not have the re- 
finery on stream and do not have peripheral 
industrial development going into the indus- 
trial park, you have a housing problem in 
those communities. It’s going to get serious 
and become aggravated. I would suggest, as 
one of the ways out, you start looking very 
seriously at what you could do in the Brant- 
ford area in terms of ensuring that growth. 
In terms of transportation the distance is not 
that great, the roads are reasonable, and it 
may help you to absorb some of the problems 
that will develop there. 


[3:45] 


The other point I wish to raise is the 
matter of whether your ministry is in some 
way planning some type of assistance to 
communities who wish to redevelop their 
downtown areas. In the past, there were 
plans tied in with the federal government, 
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and when the federal government decided to 
pull out nothing further happened; some of 
the communities that started were left hold- 
ing a series of plans for which they paid a 
fair amount and nothing else was done. Is 
there any discussion within your ministry 
that you may either consider experimental 
projects or come up with some kind of pro- 
gramme which communities could utilize for 
redevelopment of their core areas which, in 
many cases, are deteriorating? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, we are involved— 
not as deeply as the ministry would like to 
be, and perhaps will be. The deputy can 
comment on what has been happening there. 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Chairman, there was a 
further study of the development of core 
areas sponsored by the ministry. It was cir- 
culated to the municipalities for their com- 
ments. We are now in the process of assessing 
that study, and attempting to determine what 
the cost implications are, and just what the 
budget requirements are, of going into such 
a programme. 


We also wish to discuss this with the federal 
government to see to what extent we could 
interest them again in their urban renewal 
programme. We, in the ministry, are quite 
interested in this programme, and think it has 
real possibilities. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Great. Again, dealing with 
your community planning, there are some 
things you could do for cities. In a sense this 
is where you have clout. On the one hand we 
argue that we should have decisions made at 
the local level, but on the other hand, we 
know we can always run to the province for 
last-minute assistance. I am concerned with 
what’s happening when peripheral shopping 
centres develop in communities. As the shop- 
ping centre goes up, money leaves the down- 
town area. In some cases the shopping centre 
develops in ar: adjoining township—you have 
been involved in some of these—in other cases 
it develops within the community itself. Be- 
cause of political pressure, local pressure and 
so forth, these people are able to get the 
shopping centre built to the detriment of the 
core area. 


Before you give final approval for rezoning, 
these are some of the things that you should 
consider. You could request the community to 
give you some idea of what methods they are 
going to use to develop their downtown area, 
how the development of the adjoining shop- 
ping centre is going to affect the downtown 
area and so forth. And you should be pre- 
pared to move in to give assistance indirectly 
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to local people to prevent decay in the centre 
of their city. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: To some degree that is 
being done—again, probably not to the extent 
that we would like, or that will occur. 


There are about 70 areas where we have 
minister's orders on peripheral land just to 
prevent the very problem you're describing. 
It causes us some problems too. Because we 
put a freeze on that land, and along comes 
the owner—who may be a friend of Eddie 
Sargent—and who wants to sell it off and he’s 
very unhappy because we won't give him 
severances. But it’s being done for the pur- 
pose you've suggested. 


Anyone who has lived in a municipality 
that has been hit with a large shopping centre 
developing on the outskirts of the community 
knows what it does to the downtown area. 
The answer is to have somebody come along 
and build another one downtown. What you 
do is move the poverty—you leave the empty 
shopping plazas on the outskirts. 


Yes, we are in the process of preventing 
that by the only method we have—the min- 
ister’s order to freeze the land. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I would suggest, Mr. Min- 
ister, that if Eddie Sargent’s friend insists on 
these things you could perhaps mention to 
him that, yes, we would be prepared to let 
you develop the centre, however, we will tax 
your land retroactively to the market value for 
the last 10 years, and perhaps there may be a 
change of plans in that case because— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Eddie doesn’t want the 
development, he wants the severances. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well yes, the severances; 
but I mean if we severed the land it becomes 
valuable, or its price goes up, and perhaps 
the man has been holding it for some time 
paying tax on it at agricultural rates and now 
he wants to sever it and not pay taxes. Per- 
haps with rights go certain responsibilities. 


The other point I wish to raise is the matter 
of new housing units and designs. It seems to 
me that your ministry could be in a position 
to initiate new housing designs without hav- 
ing to depend on the private market to do 
this thing. Even in your HOME projects you 
are very sterile in your thinking, with possibly 
the odd exception in Bramalea. You don’t 
experiment. You don’t ask builders or private 
developers to come in with something different. 


In some cases, you may be restricted be- 
cause of adjoining property owners. Or you 
may be restricted because of some municipal 
regulations. But there are areas, I think, 


where you are starting on a new project, 
where HOME, you yourself, OHC and your 
planning department can come up with some 
fairly innovative type of housing that will 
possibly be lower in price. 


You could, as an example, provide two- 
or three-storey housing that may have a ren- 
tal unit available in it so the people buying 
the home not only have a place to live them- 
selves but are also in a position to rent a 
portion of it and get some revenue coming 
to them. 


These kinds of things you are not doing. 
I would suggest perhaps in some of your new 
projects that should be going on-stream—I 
am speaking hopefully here, I am not sure 
whether you are planning them or not—you 
should consider these things. 


Because the private sector is stuck on the 
single-family unit, or because we have been 
traditionally bound by the single-family unit 
for the last 15 or 20 years, you don’t have to 
be. Perhaps we should start branching out 
and looking at whether we need homes of 
1,000 sq ft. There are a lot of people who 
would want homes, perhaps, with only two 
bedrooms. There are a lot of people who 
want homes who would accept rental units. 
These are the kind of things that should be 
available. But you don’t provide the option 
right now. Under your HOME projects, as 
an example, you do not have these things. I 
think you should move in this direction in the 
future. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is a _ certain 
amount of that going on now. Again, On- 
tario Housing does some design work. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Very limited. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I suppose Mr. Rose per- 
haps could comment to what extent they are 
doing the designs. Before he does, the other 
thing that we do as well is in the modified 
tender approach that we take now. We design 
the basic and then the detail— 


Mr. Makarchuk: But even on that there is 
a problem. I was going to raise it later on. 
That is the fact that you ask for minimum 
standards and they say: “Okay, we don’t need 
eavestroughs. We can use plywood siding.” 
These are some of the things that drive the 
local building inspectors hairy when they see 
what they intend to put up there. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am not questioning 
that what you are suggesting is happening. 
It disturbs me in that if that is being built 
by Ontario Housing, it must be meeting, I 
would hope, the municipal building standards. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Well, it does. Fortunately 
it meets it, but— 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: You think we should go 
beyond those standards? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m not too sure whether 
you should go beyond those standards. But I 
believe there are certain frills, like eaves- 
troughs as an example. You can build a home 
without eavestroughs. Personally I think they 
are very necessary. But in your case your 
builders can get away with them. 


The designing that you do is you say: 
“Okay, we will call for the minimal stan- 
dards,” and it comes to the building inspector 
in the community and he says, “Okay, here 
is what they want. What can I get away 
with?” He is not interested in getting as 
much as you can, or perhaps you are not in- 
terested in assuring that you get as much as 
you can. He is working on the basis: “I’ve 
got a certain price and I'm going to try to 
get away with as little as I can,” and that is 
exactly what he does. He still meets the 
standards but he doesn’t necessarily put up 
a unit that blends in with the adjoining units. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The federal programme 
that Mr. Danson has announced I think goes 
back to the very thing you were talking about 
a little earlier, the two- and _ three-storey 
units. That’s exactly what that programme is 
aimed at and one of the reasons why I cer- 
tainly support his approach and I hope it 
works, I would like to assist him to make it 
work. The $1,000 per unit which is a real— 
Hopefully we'll get municipalities and buil- 
ders who in the past have said the single- 
family unit is the old tradition, that’s the way 
of life. Well, maybe we are going to get the 
municipalities to agree to zoning some prop- 
erty now with a mix of multiples as well as 
singles, triplexes, duplexes and fourplexes all 
mixed together. This should be a great area. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think you are in a posi- 
tion. in some areas right now where you own 
the land, to do exactly that. As an example, 
in Brantford, on the land that you have ad- 
joining the present project there should be 
no restrictions to the change in zoning in 
that. I don’t know why the municipality 
would object to it. There are no people liv- 
ing there. If you wanted to rezone it now, 
in case of some objections, the people who 
will be going in there will probably know 
exactly what will be developing on the edge 
and therefore they cannot complain then, 
saying: “Well, we didn’t know this was hap- 
pening.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Providing we don’t run 
into density problems which municipalities 
are very concerned over, as you know. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not really, no. There are 
some municipalities that are concerned about 
density problems for various reasons. But I 
think that this is where you should be 
moving. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Perhaps Mr. Rose could 
answer you. 


Mr. Rose: I think initially what we do do 
when we build is that we must meet the local 
building standards and, of course, the Na- 
tional Building Code. We would also have a 
schedule of our own which in some instances 
will set standards that might be higher than 
both the local building standard or the Na- 
tional Building Code. I think that possibly 
a lot of the housing that is being looked at 
now was designed and prepared some two 
years ago. 

I think over the last six to eight months we 
have changed our approach considerably and 
I hope are coming up with more innovative 
housing. For example, we are now, even in 
Toronto, moving in the borough of North 
York a project of two-bedroom Home Owner- 
ship units to meet that two-bedroom need. 
We are going into such types of housing as 
link townhousing stacked townhousing, con- 
dominiums and a number of forms of hous- 
ing which we think are presenting more than 
what has ben the normal range in the past. 


The approach we take, if I could just take 
a minute, is that we hire a local architect to 
prepere a modified plan which shows the 
streetscaping, the type of the design of the 
house and so on. It is then taken down so 
we can obtain municipal approval before we 
even go out to call now. So we are able to 
put these innovations in, get the municipal 
stamp of approval and then these are avail- 
able to builders to come in and use. This has 
really just been under way for the last six 
months so it will only be in the beginning of 
the new year that we will see the results. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. That is all I have 
at this time, Mr. Chairman. Would you like 
to put my name in the rotation somewhere in 
your list of speakers? 


Mr. Chairman: For the information of the 
committee so the speakers know in what 
order I will call them: Hall, Godfrey, Bryden, 
Sandeman, Newman, Cassidy, Wildman and 
then Makarchuk. 


Mr. Hall: I would like to get back to the 
discussion of land severance policy and re- 
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gional land severance committees or land 
severance committees in total. As I told you 
before, I have found a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the regional committee be- 
cause of the lack of local input and the re- 
moteness of the situation since they have 
been taken out of the local hands. 


As you are aware, there still are local 
minor variance committees. They have not 
as much to do but they still have to be struc- 
tured and be available. And, the regional 
committee, again, is far remote. It meets 
geographically some distance away, among 
other things, and doesn’t have the local mem- 
bership and therefore doesn’t have quite the 
same local flavour to it. 

[4:00] 

A question has been made as to the way 
the land severance committees conduct their 
meetings. I have always had it put to me 
that the committee deems itself to have all 
the powers that the minister has under the 
Planning Act. Therefore, whenever a point is 
raised, the Planning Act is referred to, “The 
minister has it and we're an operating arm of 
his and therefore we have it.” I think it’s 
quite possible you could change their think- 
ing as to public participation in the decision- 
making end of the thing. 

I know there have been instances where 
decisions were rendered. There might have 
been multi-pointed reasons as to why a cer- 
tain decision was rendered but often one or 
two of the reasons would be points which 
didn’t even come up in the open discussion 
on it and, therefore, were points the applicant 
didn’t have any chance to reply to. 


This does run over into the Escarpment 
Commission hearings. You said they were con- 
ducted in private up to now. I understand 
that very recently it’s been announced there 
are changes being made and they will be 
conducted in public. I was thinking of that. 
There was a case which came up and one 
of the reasons for rejecting the property was 
that the land was planted in vineyards. Had 
the person been able to be there he could 
have told them, yes, it was planted in vine- 
yards, but it was a vineyard of a type that 
was very old. It was going to be off the 
market in a couple of years and, therefore, it 
wasn’t a very valid reason for turning down 
the application. 


A person now has to appeal or something 
like that to solve his problem. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are really talking 
to a novice when you're talking about fruit- 
lands but it seems to me that as long as it’s 
described as fruitland, the vineyard may be 


old but it seems to me it should be replanted. 
The idea is to save the good fruitland. Be- 
cause the vines were old, would you allow 
them to build on it? 


Mr. Hall: In this particular case, I can be 
a little more specific. The land was 87 acres 
and 30 acres of it was planted in vineyard. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Okay. 


Mr. Hall: The vendor wished to build a 
house on two acres which was vineyard. 
Interestingly enough, the proposed  pur- 
chaser—who was making the purchase subject 
to the vendor being able to proceed with the 
house because it was part of their agreement— 
had intended to plant acreage over and above 
30, up to as much as he could—many more 
acres—in grapes were he allowed to purchase 
it. Because the Escarpment Commission said, 
“This is on vineyard” without inquiring as 
to whether it was a good one or bad one, we 
have now actually lost the production of 
many more acres in grapes. 


It’s an error which happens when you 
don’t have full information and this is one 
of the reasons I make the point. I’m not 
arguing about this particular case. I’m just 
saying unless you allow full input you're 
going to get this. The opportunity for re- 
dress later on is not satisfactory in any time 
sequence for individuals. 


Therefore, for those reasons particularly 
having to do with land severance, I would 
like to ask the minister if there have been 
other suggestions put to him and whether, 
therefore, he is considering that larger area 
land severance committees be returned to 
the local level. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: No, frankly, I haven’t 
considered it because it’s only been during 
these estimates and discussions here that the 
matter has really been raised to me as being 
of concern. It certainly is a matter I will be 
very happy to take a look at. 


I do want to make one point on the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission so that we don't, 
perhaps, get carried away later on, for the 
sake of the committee. The Niagara Escarp- 
ment Commission is not part of my responsi- 
bility. The only time this ministry is involved 
is at the appeals. 


Mr. Hall: At the hearings? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The appeal procedure 
is an open hearing so we don’t have anything 
to do with that first portion of it. Again, 
maybe that will be changed. 
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Mr. Hall: I thought you might have a 
friend over in the other league who would 
consider that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Not necessarily a friend; 
a colleague but not a friend. 


Mr. Hall: Going on, I think this is in your 
area of responsibility; it’s my understanding 
that in June, 1975, it was announced that 
those areas which were in effect unorganized 
and where there were no official plans, a 
change in thinking had been made and that 
rather than require a minimum of 25 acres, 
the size would be reduced radically down- 
ward. Experience had shown that a lot of 
land was lying fallow and therefore going to 
waste. 


So the June announcement said that in 
those areas where the government previously 
had complete control over land severances, 
that the new policy allowed a reduction in 
size requirement. However, the municipali- 
ties that over the past several years, under 
your ministry or a previous ministry, had 
struggled and put official plans in place, I 
think you’d have to agree that through your 
guidance, have had this 25-acre minimum 
regulation built into their thinking and into 
their decisions, which become precedent 
and so on and so forth. If you now realize 
that it is a land waste and that there is 
lots of land lying fallow, can you not get 
back to these committees and unbrainwash 
them on this need for 25 acres? 


Mr. Wronski: Since the announcement of 
the new policy regarding the division of 
lands for residential purposes in rural areas, 
first of all the ministry expects most of the 
counties which are not covered by official 
plans to prepare their own land division 
policies for residential purposes. This is 
assisted by the planning grants which we 
are giving to the counties. It’s also assisted 
by our technical advice. In other words we 
are doing the work basically for them for 
their approval. Those policies will be or 
are being approved by the minister and 
therefore they will provide the guidelines 
for the committees of adjustment. 


The very basic purpose of that was that 
conditions vary from county to county. They 
vary from one part of Ontario to another. 
Therefore, what is good for southern Ontario 
for the preservation of top agricultural land 
doesn’t necessarily apply to northern On- 
tario, where that same type of land doesn’t 
exist. And yet in the old policy, the 25-acre 
land division still occurred. 


This is now removed and we are expect- 
ing that all the policies will be geared to 
local circumstances, to local economic and 
social conditions as well as the type of soil 
and type of agriculture which is being 
carried out in those areas. So there will be 
no conflict between urbanization and agri- 
culture. We have had very good results and 
over 16 counties are engaged in preparation 
of guidelines for the committee of land divi- 
sions. They are all subsidized by us and the 
policies will be probably in operation within 
the very early months of 1976. 


Mr. Hall: To Mr. Wronski, through the 
chairman and the minister, that was not 
quite the thrust of my question. That’s fine 
as far as what you are doing from here on 
goes, but what about all those official plans 
that have been put in place within the last 
four or five years where they are still living 
along guidelines that you have now rejected 
of less than 25 acres? Will you take steps 
to inform them that that is not good think- 
ing any more and that they should discard 
it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They are all informed. 


Mr. Hall: The way the announcement was 
in the paper it said it would be left up to 
those areas with official plans to use their 
own judgement. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well certainly. By golly, 
you like to hop from one side of the fence 
to the other. 


Mr. Hall: No, I am right straight down 
on the wire on this one, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr, Rhodes: We have advised the 
municipalities in both the organized and’ the 
rural areas that this is new direction we are 
going in—that new severances are permit- 
ted. I think what we permit them now down 
to any size, as long as they meet the health 
or environmental requirements. Usually it’s 
about one acre. But if a municipality has an 
official plan, and it’s calling for 25 acres, 
and that’s what they want to live with, the 
only other alternative is for us to go in and 
either use two approaches—either your brain- 
washing approach or the big stick. 


Mr. Hall: You may have answered my 
question in the body of this dialogue. But 
do you say that you now have advised these 
areas that have official plans that your think- 
ing now calls for less, and that it makes 
good land planning use? I know youre not 
going to instruct them, but so long as you've 
acquainted them with the fact. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We’ve said in the areas 
where land division committees are looking at 
severance applications, without any planning 
policies here to guide them, and where the 
council has been requested to prepare interim 
land severance policies, that well give them 
staff and financial assistance through the com- 
munity planning grants to the county council 
to carry it out, and that we'll approve interim 
policies for them. That’s in areas, say, where 
they don’t even have any planning policies. 


Mr. Hall: That’s right, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Where there are official 
plans we have indicated to them: This is the 
direction we're going in; we think this is a 
good idea; we recognize that 25 acres is a 
pretty large piece of land to take out of use, 
so you can go down to one acre. But it’s up 
to them to make that decision. 


Mr. Hall: I agree it’s up to them and I 
wouldn’t want it otherwise. But you have 
advised them and you hopefully influenced 
the fact that their thinking—which you had 
asked them to incorporate five years ago, for 
example—has been altered by time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We’ve even gone a little 
further than that, too, because we recognize 
that there is a change. For those who have 
official plans, we'll subsidize their changing of 
the official plans. 


Mr. Hall: That’s a pretty good thing. Now, 
if you'll just get them back to the local level, 
I'll give you 100 points on this. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But I’m not going to 
walk up and down and hand out leaflets at 
every local community, telling them we’ve 
made a change. 


Mr. Hall: I can’t quite imagine you would. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They’ve got to be aware 
and we depend upon the great contact that 
the local level makes. 


Mr. Hall: By clearing this up with you I 
will attempt to make them aware. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Good boy. 

Mr. Hall: Thank you. 

Mr. Sweeney: Could I get a copy of that? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: A copy of which? 


Mr. Sweeney: A copy of what you just 
described. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Of the policy? Sure, we'll 
send you a copy. It’s been out for some time. 


Make a note to send it out to all members 
in case anybody wants to get more. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Godfrey. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
I’d like to speak on vote 802, item 6, having 
to do with the North Pickering project, Mr. 
Minister. 


Mr. Makarchuk: With which he has some 
passing acquaintance. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
Godfrey? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, he does. 


Mr. Godfrey: So does the minister. He has 
a great deal of acquaintance with it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: On both ends. 


Do you mean Mr. 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, indeed. You are more 
aware of the background from my first com- 
ment than anyone else is. The general ap- 
proach in the North Pickering airport—I mean 
the North Pickering project— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
slip, you know. 


Mr. Godfrey: Of course. 


The general approach which was taken for 
the justification for the town in the first place 
was on the basis there would be an airport, 
and indeed through the summary of the 
recommended plan there’s frequent reference 
to the proposed airport. I presume we can 
go on the basis that there will not be an air- 
port, and therefore we don't have to con- 
sider that in our planning. 


There are numerous little lines in here 
which signify the airport as proposed is up 
here—that type of identification. Are we to 
go on the basis that the airport may still be 
there, or are we just to expunge those lines? 
I realize this was most likely printed before 
the airport decision was made. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Forster, go ahead. 
Youre the master of North Pickering—my 
shepherd over here. 


Mr. Forster: I think Mr. Godfrey’s com- 
ments refer to whether or not the airport is 
ever going to be built. But with respect to 
the planning that was done—as I think is 
indicated in several places in the report and 
we've made reference to it at other times— 
the planning was done on the basis of no 
airport, other than some of the fixed features 
such as the northern boundary which was 
coincident with the boundary of the airport. 


That was a Freudian 
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Then the plan was tested to see how it 
would react to the airport, because the de- 
cision on the airport was on again-off again 
through the planning process. 


Mr. Godfrey: Just to go a little further, 
sir, the present plan—and I presume the North 
Pickering project is going to move ahead 
now—is on the basis of no airport? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That was the original— 
the plan itself was done assuming no airport. 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, well the reason why I 
ask is that there are so many little arrows 
in here saying “proposed airport.” It’s a little 
confusing to me, whether we're going to have 
an airport or not, or whether it’s still being 
considered. I had understood that all con- 
sideration of the airport had been put past. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let’s say from the North 
Pickering point of view we’re proceeding with 
the North Pickering development as it was 
originally conceived. Any discussions that 
would be going on relative to the airport 
would be carried on between the Minister 
of Transportation and Communications (Mr. 
Snow) and Mr. Lang and I don’t know at 
what stage they are. I very happily passed 
that on to my successor. 


[4:15] ® 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, I can understand your 
merriment in doing so. I take it then that 
there are no airport factors in the present 
planning? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I will have to pass on 
that one. 


Mr. Forster: Mr. Chairman, the plan obvi- 
ously indicated in the summary which the 
member has before him certain relationships 
to the airport and certain references to it. 
I think the main impact was in the question 
of service employment, where it was antici- 
pated that the existence and operation of the 
airport would induce or encourage service 
employment in North Pickering. Without the 
airport, that won’t occur, and the opportunity 
to bring in professional and office type em- 
ployment will require more effort on the part 
of the development corporation than might 
otherwise have been the case. 


Mr. Godfrey: So that any of the projections, 
for example with regard to employment, in 
this plan exclude the airport. I am sorry to 
home in on this but I would like to have it 
very clear. The 31,000 jobs which are men- 
tioned here, there’s not one job there for the 
airport? 


Mr. Forster: Yes, in essence that’s correct. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you, good. I was a 
little bit confused, because the raison d’étre 
for the North Pickering project in the first 
place was the airport. The two came out 
together with the joint announcement on 
March 2, 1972. This was to be the airport 
city which was to house the workers and 
facilities for the airport, and I am some- 
times a little confused as to why we are 
going ahead. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, but I think the 
Toronto-centred region plan was really calling 
for this sort of community to be developed in 
that area. There is no question that the air- 
port was part of the stimulus in the area as 
well, but the reason for North Pickering was 
not the airport. 


Mr. 
you— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Please don't. 


Godfrey: I don’t want to contradict 


Mr. Godfrey: —but let us read the original 
statements by the Treasurer. This was a dual 
package— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Godfrey: —and if you wish to get into 
the Toronto-centred region plan and the 
three towns of Audley, Brock, etc. etc., that 
has very little resemblance to this and that 
just takes time to go over that argument again 
and we won't go over it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right, but I wasn’t at 
all attempting to indicate that they weren't 
announced jointly. They were, because they 
came on stream I guess at the same time and 
the airport, in fact, appeared to be a reality, 
but the North Pickering one itself is not 
necessarily tied to that airport. 


Mr. Godfrey: It’s a matter of contention, 
sir. We will move on. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, I am sure it will be 
discussed. 


Mr. Godfrey: I would like to discuss the 
general economics of it. This plan was made 
up before the Henderson report came forth, 
and I presume that the financial considera- 
tions are not going to be contradicted by 
the Henderson broadsword, because it is a 
very expensive plan. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I really don’t think I am 
in a position at this stage to respond to that 
one way or the other. 
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Mr. Godfrey: Well, sir, it is a very expen- 
sive scheme, I gather. Do we have a total 
for the project? 


Mr. Wronski: We know the cost of acqui- 
sition of the land. We have some approxi- 
mation of the total cost, but of course that’s 
very vague because it will depend on the 
final execution of the programme. 


Mr. Godfrey: I realize that, sir. 


Mr. Wronski: It is subject to many munic- 
ipal approvals and many decisions to come. 


Mr. Godfrey: But you do have a cost for 
roads, sewers— 


Mr. Wronski: Approximate costs, yes. 


Mr. Godfrey: Could I ask what it is in 
totalP Give me a ball park figure. 


Mr. Wronski: We can bring them forward 
to you because these reports do exist. We 
haven’t got them right now. 


Mr. Godfrey: I realize it is very difficult 


and I don’t want to put you out. Would it 
be $1 billion? 


Mr. Wronski: I just can’t comment on that. 
I don’t think it will be that much, no. 


Mr. Godfrey: I suggest, sir, that we go 
through the following things: We are talking 
about a sewer which will link up with the 
York sewer and, therefore, we have to bear 
the cost of that sewer which will go to the 
eastern part of it—that’s the furthest away— 
by 1977; no small amount. We are talking 
about transport to Toronto, which involves 
three major arterial roads which involves 
crossings of the West Duffin, which in- 
volves an extension of the rapid transit plan, 
which also involves other types of reloca- 


tion of the railroads. Do we have a sum for 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think what we have 
to consider here is—I am going to go back 
now to the airport situation as it relates to 
the provision of some of the services—one of 
our major concerns about the long-range 
plans of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications at that time was that there 
were certain arterial roads which were going 
to be constructed over a 15 or 20-year span 
of time. A lot of this was suddenly getting 
compacted on us—because the airport was 
going to go in a lot of these services would 
have to go in that much more quickly. To 
give a figure on it at this stage, I think, 
would be nothing less than—well, you pick 


one and I'll pick one and either one of us 
could be right, depending on how quickly 
they have to go in. 

The size of the community as to the 
number of people, was probably going to be 
affected by the fact of whether the airport 
was there or not. The original timing— 


Mr. Godfrey: The original plan calls for 
75,000 people without the airport; all of 
your figures are based on 75,000 people. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. 


Mr, Godfrey: The transportation I have 
just mentioned, the sewers I have just men- 
tioned, are based on 75,000 people. I am 
not trying to embarrass you. I realize the 
difficulty, but you are asking me to vote on 
an open purse unless you can give me some 
solid figures. I appreciate the difficulty with 
planning but you have said 75,000; you then 
phased it out to 18,000 and so on. I feel it 
would help me to vote cogently if I had a 
cost. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We don’t have them 
here. Can we get those costs immediately? 
We'll get them before you leave. 


Mr. Godfrey: For example, in this plan 
there is a satellite campus of Durham Col- 
lege. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sorry. The point 
being made to me is the figures we're talk- 
ing about in this particular vote have nothing 
to do with the transportation costs, They're 
not in this figure. What we're talking about | 
here are the planning costs. 


Mr. Godfrey: Then are we hiding the 
transportation costs? And the infrastructure 
costs? You cancelled an airport because of 
infrastructure. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, the transportation 
costs would be in the MTC budget. 


Mr. Godfrey: I’d like to get a general 
idea. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We're trying to get the 
figures. 


Mr. Godfrey: My main thrust is, is the 
North Pickering project going to be worth 
the amount of money put into itP This in- 
cludes all the money; the same as the air- 
port—was it worth the amount of money 
being put into it? For example, there is a 
clear scheme for a satellite of Durham Col- 
lege. I presume that’s to go ahead? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have no idea. 


Mr. Wronski: Like most of the planning 
proposals, it’s a suggestion that this could 
accommodate it and it would be very worth- 
while to have it for the number of people 
both in North and South Pickering and 
Ajax. 


Mr. Godfrey: Has Durham College been 
asked about this? 


Mr. Wronski: No, except that there were 
discussions with the educationalists in the 
area who did say that this kind of expansion, 
with the population eventually projected, 
would be a worthwhile one. We are in a very 
preliminary conceptual planning stage, Mr. 
Godfrey. We cannot tie up everything for 
the next 50 years; we won’t be here, you 
know. 


Mr. Godfrey: I realize that, Mr. Chairman, 
but my problem is that if you draw a picture 
and ask me to comment on it, I am immedi- 
ately constrained to say, what is that? If I 
see a picture saying Durham College exten- 
sion, and I was at Durham College yesterday— 
they're strapped for funds and they’re worried 
about Henderson’s report and they want to 
extend the present campus—and then I say 
“I see on a North Pickering project that 
they’re going to have an extension out there,” 
it’s a little embarrassing. Let us forgive that. 


May I ask where the garbage is going? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’ve sent my expert to 
get you your figures. 


Mr. Godfrey: All right. We'll ask a non- 
expert then the next time. Are we sort of 
bereft of advice while Mr. Forster’s out? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think so. I think 
Mr. Wronski has something to offer. 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. Possibly we could 
talk about the land use. I commend the 
ministry for pointing out how sensitive they 
are to land use. Was this plan drawn against 
a grid of the land which showed the types of 
soil? 


Mr. Wronski: It was extremely difficult to 
select the best agricultural land within the 
total planning area of North Pickering. Mr. 
Godfrey knows very well that, like most 
expansions of any city in Ontario, specifically 
this part of Ontario, the best agricultural 
land happened to be where the original settle- 
ment happened because they happened to be 
agricultural settlements. 


Therefore, what was done is that most 
of the viable farms—the most viable land— 


have been set aside in the 10,000 acres of 
the agricultural area—the agricultural com- 
munity—as against the residential urban com- 
munity which only accounts for about 4,000 
to 6,000 acres together with the open space 
in the river valleys and all the other facilities. 
What I’m saying is that you may find that 
in the urban area itself, on the east side of 
East Duffin, you may find some very good 
agricultural land. Conversely you may find 
some not so good agricultural land in the 
agricultural area, because you cannot design 
an urban component paying attention to the 
class 1 land only. 


Mr. Godfrey: I agree with that, Mr. Wron- 
ski. There is an agricultural grid put out by 
the Province of Ontario which describes the 
agricultural potential of this area— 


Mr. Wronski: Yes. 
Mr. Godfrey: Was that consulted? 
Mr. Wronski: Yes, indeed. We had the 


advice— 





Mr. Godfrey: Could you please tell me how 
come you have a strip of industrial develop- 
ment along the northern part of the pro- 
posed North Pickering project which is class 1 
agricultural land? 


Mr. Wronski: As I said before, Mr. Godfrey, 
we have to have a certain amount of trade- 
offs in designing a new community. We have 
to have agricultural land, we have to have 
residential land, we have to have industrial 
land somewhere. 


Mr. Godfrey: I realize the difficulty. What 
is your philosophy with regard to trade-offs 
for class 1 agricultural land? What is worth 
class 1 agricultural land? I mean, is a factory 
employing 200 people equal to 100 acres? Do 
you have a formula for the trade-offs? 


Mr. Wronski: It is very difficult to describe 
it at a committee session like this, but never- 
theless I think it depends very basically on 
the priorities we are charged with. If you are 
trying to create a viable urban community, 
obviously certain components of that urban 
community have higher priorities. 


Mr. Godfrey: I realize your difficulty. I 
assure you. But aside from being employed 
by a certain agency, if you were in private 
practice—you may be, I apologize, I don’t 
know—and somebody came along to you and 
said, “Do you think this would be a good 
place to site a project like this, given these 
factors?” would you say yes or no—your job 
isn’t on the line— 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We won’t fire you. Go 
ahead. 


Mr. Godfrey: —given the present state of 
the emotions— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Plead the fifth amend- 


ment. 


Mr. Godfrey: —over the misuse of agricul- 
tural land? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Or the non-use of it too, 
by the way. 


Mr. Godfrey: You had better be careful 
there, Mr. Minister, because I am going to 
hit you with some facts in a minute. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Good. I heard somebody 
say the other day those facts are not true, 
but I won’t say that. 


Mr. Godfrey: The facts are always true. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I know. It was a well- 
known minister from western Canada who 
said that. 


Mr. Godfrey: It could only have been from 
one province, if you are going to say that. 


Hen. Mr. Rhodes: How did you know it 
was SaskatchewanP 


Mr. Godfrey: Okay. I won’t charge you with 
that any more, sir. The land use here was— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me, I want to 
give you those figures you asked for. They 
are ball. park I suppose, but it’s the best 
we can do. 


It is generally expected that for roads 
and sewers—I am talking about primary and 
secondary road facilities—it would be ap- 
proximately $180 million. For the soft 
services—schools and what have you—aprox- 
imately the same, about $180 million. There 
is no figure for the regional transit that may 
be required in the area. 


Mr. Godfrey: What is rapid transit costing 
now? Is it $1 million a mile, or something? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh gosh—it depends if 
you go into light rail. Again, a lot of the 
transit concerns were if the airport had been 
there. It was to get a transit system. 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, but we are not going 
to have an airport, so— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: So it will probably revert 
to a different form; probably just buses to 
start with. 


Mr. Godfrey: I am sorry, sir, we agreed 
there was no airport in this planning, but the 
plan includes rapid transit. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I say it doesn’t in- 
clude anything for transit. When I talked 
about transit I was talking about a _ bus 
system, or what have you that a community 
of 70,000 of 75,000 would expect to have. 
And probably in the region. 


Mr. Godfrey: These are here, and we are 
talking about rapid transit whether the air- 
port is there or not. Projected rapid transit 
connecting with Scarborough Town Centre 
is in the plan, and presumably we are going 
to go ahead on that. And you don’t have a 
price on it, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the long range it was 
expected that Scarborough Town Centre 
would become an industrial centre as well, 
and would draw people in there to work. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If Darcy finds out how 
you guys are planning to spend the money 
this position will really go. 


Mr. Godfrey: The document is very noble— 
the enhanced production of farm products 
mentioned on page 6, or around there—may 
I ask what was in the back of your mind 
when you mentioned that? Not only would 
it be better, but we would have enhance- 
ment of farm production? 


Mr. Cassidy: It means bigger ears of corn, 
doesn’t itP 


Mr. Godfrey: I would point out that you 
can’t do that because that is corn land which 
has 27 CHUs and produces 180 bushels of 
corn to the acre, and in the past 20 years it 
has stood out as highest—I don’t know how 
many times—in national fairs. It is magnificent 
corn land. Corn feeds cows, gives us beef 
and milk; but youre going to enhance that 
production, sir. 


Mr. Forster: Mr. Chairman, the reference 
to enhancement means a better use of the 
land, not producing more per acre on any 
given acre used for farming. 


In conjunction with the farmers on the 
site and the Ministry of Agriculture and Food, 
we have developed a farm-lease programme 
and actually put considerable amount of addi- 
tional acreage back into continuous farm use 
since the project was started. There are an 
additional 5,000 acres on the total site now 
in farming that weren’t in farming in 1971. 


[4:30] 
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Mr. Godfrey: I agree and I commend the 
ministry very much for that. Also as far as 
the airport site is concerned you will be 
interested to know there is no land available 
now; it is all taken up for farming. Land is 
being turned over there that hasn’t been 
turned over in the last 10 years because it 
was held by developers. I commend you, and 
I think we all deserve credit for that. 

How are you going to keep up this en- 
hanced production if you are going to cover 
one-third of this area with city? 


Mr. Forster: I would suggest that we are 
not continuing onward and upward. Obvi- 
ously, the intent was that the best land and 
the area that contained the better farm build- 
ings and farm units, namely, the area west 
of the West Duffin, would be retained in 
agricultural production for at least 15 years. 
The area east of the West Duffin would be 
retained in agricultural production where 
possible until required over the next 15 years 
for urban growth. 


Mr. Godfrey: I agree, and I think that’s 
great. You weren’t here when we were ask- 
ing about the agricultural grid which was 
generated by Prof. Richardson of Guelph 
University which shows there is a good deal 
of class 1 and 2 land and also some class 3 
in that area east of Duffin Creek. We will 
let that point go and I won't plague you 
with that. 

‘May I ask why is the industrial area sited 
as it is along the north side and along the 
east side? 


Mr. Forster: The industrial area along the 
north is adjacent to the main east-west 
transportation corridors—-Highway 407 and 
Highway 7—and the proposal there was to 
relocate Highway 7 along the south side of 
the industrial area. 


Mr. Godfrey: And that was the only con- 
sideration, not because of the noise from the 
airport? 

Mr. Forster: Oh, yes, as I indicated there 
were some areas of that plan which related 


to the airport but it made sense for several 
reasons, and that was one of them. 


Mr. Godfrey: We take it for granted that 
that industrial zone along the north side is 
not there now because of noise. 


Mr. Forster: That’s right. 


Mr. Godfrey: And, therefore, the present 
zoning laws which keep that in the restricted 
zone are not needed. The present noise zon- 


ing land freeze is part of the ministry area. 
We have the map here, and it so happens to 
coincide with that industrial area. Is that 
noise zoning or that freeze of land no longer 
needed? It would not interfere with your 
plan? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I just want to say, that, 
if there is no airport there, there is no need 
to hold the land for a noise zone area. There 
is no question about that. 


Mr. Godfrey: That’s fine, sir. You have 
answered my letter, haven’t you, to that 
effect? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr, Godfrey: Great. I am glad the gov- 
ernment isn’t going to be embarrassed any 
more by that noise zone restriction. 


Having said that then, does it not seem 
rather strange for you to put factories along 
Highways 7 and 407, when the announced 
intention of the North Pickering project is 
to take industry away from Toronto? Does 
that not immediately promote a band of 
industry going along Highway 7 and going 
right down into the city because industry 
usually agglomerates around industry, doesn’t 
itP 


Mr. Wronski: If I might, Mr. Godfrey, 
Highway 7 doesn’t necessarily go to the city, 
as you very well know. 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes. 


Mr. Wronski: Highway 7 is a fair distance 
away from the city, to the north of it. An 
industrial location does require very good 
access— 


Mr. Godfrey: I agree. 


Mr. Wronski: —because of the links it has 
with areas to the east, as well as areas to 
the west and south. Therefore, industrial 
location is predicated on the transportation 
routes. As you very well know, the whole 
golden horseshoe industrial location is built 
on the Queen Elizabeth Way, with its easy 
accessibility for trucking. 


Mr. Godfrey: Sure, there would be good 
roads there. 


Are you aware of the fact that the hottest 
real estate in the province right now is on 
Highway 7, west of the North Pickering 
development? Are you aware of the fact that 
you would have difficulty in buying land 
there with gold? I suggest to you that some- 
body is aware of the fact that Highway 7 is 
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going to be a continuous band of industry 
if this project goes through. 
Let’s move on from that. 


The city centre—may I ask why it was 
sited where it isP That’s on prime agricul- 
tural land. 


Mr. Forster: If you're talking about an 
urban area on the east side of West Duffin 
Creek, then it really doesn’t matter whether 
the location is on prime agricultural land or 
not. Because you're talking about urban de- 
velopment on that side of the creek. It was 
located there to better serve the future resi- 
dential areas, as opposed to servicing the 
areas outside of the North Pickering com- 
munity—in other words, it was not intended 
to be a regional commercial centre. A re- 
gional commercial centre would have been 
located along Highway 407, for example. 

It’s a central location in the area, and is 
served well by our proposed arterial road 
network, which provides access from all parts 
of the site. 


Mr. Godfrey: But it does occupy prime 
agricultural land, whereas third- and fourth- 
class agricultural land is available down at 
the southern end of the site. 


Mr. Forster: Whether you put housing or 
the commercial centre on it, really I don't 
see what matter it makes. 


Mr. Godfrey: Why do you have to put 
either on it? Why can't you leave it for 
farming? 


Mr. Forster: If you're going to plan for a 
community of this size, you need that total 
area. 


(Mr. Godfrey: Let’s move on from that, 

May I) ask about the industrial base? It 
states bravely in here that 31,000 jobs are 
going to be created, and half of those are 
going to be for service and half are going 
to be in the city, presumably, May I ask 
what industries are now committed to being 
located in North Pickering? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t believe there 
are any committed, Mr. Godfrey. 


Mr. Godfrey: But: “There is little doubt 
that sufficient manufacturing employment can 
be generated”—from your text. What is the 
basis of saying that? 


‘Mr. Forster: We have done a number of 
background studies relating to potential eco- 
nomic growth. The North Pickering site is 
within the area of economic influence of 
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Metro Toronto and on the basis of these 
studies it’s indicated that the North Pickering 
site is one that would be desirable for indus- 
trial growth. Therefore, we're postulating 
that there’s an excellent chance. 


Mr. Godfrey: Will you be offering induce- 
ments for industry to go there? 


Mr. Forster: I don’t know. 


Mr. Godfrey: Scarborough wanits industry. 
Why would they move out to North Pickering 
rather than go to Scarborough? I agree, your 
model may be quite true, But could you ex- 
plain that simple fact to me? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You probably hit upon 
a very important factor, Mr. Godfrey. You 
do have Scarborough on one side and you 
have Oshawa on the other, both of which 
would like to see some industrial growth. 

(Despite the fact they've had an extensive 
promotion programme, Oshawa has not been 
successful—they’ve been losing industry, in 
fact. 


Mr. Godfrey: I did detect a tingle in the 
previous answer that this project was oriented 
to Metro. Now, this is the first time Ive 
heard you speak— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. 


Mr. Godfrey: Oh, it’s not oriented to 
Metro? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. I don’t want to 
paraphrase Mr. Forster, but it seems he was 
saying that the area would be under the in- 
fluence of Metro Toronto—that it’s here, that 
the market’s here. 


Mr. Godfrey: It is difficult to assign per- 
centages. How much do you think would be 
oriented to Metro and how much to Oshawa? 
And would you cite the studies you have 
made to prove your point? 


Mr. Forster: Oriented in what way? 


(Mr. Godfrey: Industrially—the people who 
work in this area who will be housed in 
Oshawa or the people who work in this area 
who will have a base there rather than To- 
ronto. 


(Mr. Forster: In the plan we are proposing, 
the objective would be that 50 per cent of 
the people would both work and live in North 
Pickering. The intent would be to programme 
housing of various types so that it was avail- 
able for the various income levels that would 
be coming in with the industry. 
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Mr. Godfrey: Did you use the same model 
here om your computer as you used for Don 
Mills? 


Mr. Forster: No. I don’t think computers 
were around when Don Mills was being 


built. 


Mr. Godfrey: Well, human computers. I 
heard about this brave new world many 
years ago, that the workers would live next 
to their industry and it just didn’t work out; 
but I presume we now have sufficient au- 
thority to make 50 per cent of the people 
work in this area and 50 per cent in the 
city. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: No, I think you are 
jumping to that conclusion—for whatever 
reason, I don’t know—but as I understood 
what Mr. Forster was saying, it was antici- 
pated that 50 per cent of the people in the 
North Pickering project would work in what- 
ever industry was there, The other 50 per 
cent are going to work elsewhere. It isn't 
necessarily Metro; they may well be going 
into York region to work, because there is 
some desire to see some industrial growth 
in that area as well or some job opportunities 
in York. Others will go to the east to work. 


Mr. Godfrey: I certainly agree with that, 
sir, but the problem is that I see all these 
big roads going into Toronto for which I am 
going to have to pay. Three major arterial 
roads, a rapid transit system and railways are 
all pointed right at Toronto, with an avowed 
intention of your government to decentralize. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: By the same token those 
big roads also go to Oshawa. 


Mr. Godfrey: Fine, sir. There are present 
roads going to Oshawa—all right, let’s get 
away from that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 


adequate. 


They are not wyuite 


Mr. Godfrey: When you did your computer 
study of the jobs that would be manufactured 
here, was it done in terms of taking an ideal 
community and saying what was needed and 
therefore we'll generate certain factories, or 
did you put in to your computer plan the 
present plans of Ajax, Whitby, Bay Ridges 
and Oshawa? 


Mr. Forster: I am not familiar with the 
details of the way the study was done, but 
we started off with the total regional em- 
ployment picture and then narrowed it down; 
we postulated various scenarios for employ- 
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ment and tested them, and that was the 
resuli. 


Mr. Godfrey: Did you consider the fact 
that there still is industrial land available for 
sale and for rent in those communities? 


Mr. Forster: Yes. 


Mr. Godfrey: And can you assure me that 
that land will be used before this land is? 


My. Forster: No. 


Mr. Godirey: Is that very fair to Ajax and 
Pickering? You know, we have to pay taxes 
down there too. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I suggest to you that 
Ajax is there now. I suggest that you know 
it’s there now. 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: And Whitby is there 
now. As for North Pickering itself, you are 
not going to get up tomorrow morning and 
find it there; it’s going to be down the road 
a piece. It’s a 25-year programme. 


Mr. Godfrey: I realize that, sir, but these 
communities are fairly aggressive communities 
and they have a lot of industrial land that 
they would like to put on the market. They 
conducted themselves in a very exemplary 
fashion. Their debt is very low. They’ve got 
good industrial development. Yet here we 
have a great big North Pickering project, 
which comes along and says, “From now on, 
it’s mine. What’s more, I am going to provide 
you with rapid transit. I am going to provide 
you with arterial highways. I am going to 
give you all of these amenities and you guys 
can just get along with your little bit of 
road.” That’s not fair, and I think it’s poor 
planning. 

May I ask, is Highway 7 to be zoned as 
non-industrial on the western reaches of the 
North Pickering development? 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
we can answer that question at this time. It 
will depend entirely on the regional York 
plan, which is still being prepared and has 
not yet been presented to the minister. 


[4:45] 


Mr. Godfrey: Thank you. I hope you will 
make recommendations to that effect then. 


Mr. Wronski: I am sure we will. 


Mr. Godfrey: I wonder if I can move on 
from those details then and ask you a broad 
philosophical question. On page 6 it says 
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“only the province is best equipped to co- 
ordinate the activities of the three regional 
and three local municipalities in which the 
site lies’—and this presumably is the basis 
for creating a separate hegemony here as 
opposed to leaving it in the present townships 
where it would normally be. I would point 
out that this grabs from Pickering the major 
part of land. At present, I fail to see the 
justification for saying this should be a 
separate district, a separate region. 


Could you give me the philosophical 
thoughts behind that so I can tell all the 
people back there, who are so anxious about 
the fact that the government has stolen land 
from them, why it has been done? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes. I don’t think we can 
answer it, because to do so you are asking 
us to admit that the government has stolen 
land and I don’t do so. 


Mr. Godfrey: I am not saying that, sir. 
I am saying they said— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You suggest that we 
have stolen land— 


Mr. Godfrey: I am sorry. The question 
was put very badly, Could you please ex- 
plain the philosophy that only the prov- 
ince is best equipped to co-ordinate the 
activities, and implicit with that, expropriat- 
ing or acquiring the land? Are these munic- 
ipalities not capable of conducting their 
own business? Have they a bad record? 


Mr. Forster: The comment in the report— 
and perhaps it is badly worded—was intended 
to indicate the actual co-ordination of de- 
velopment. It was not intended to indicate 
that somehow this would be lifted from the 
municipal jurisdiction. Such is not the case. 
The Act passed earlier this year requires the 
development corporation to take its plans to 
the municipalities involved. 


(Mr. Godfrey: 1 am not quite clear. You 
mean it isn’t going to be a separate region? 
It isn’t going to be administered separately? 
This is still Pickering township? 


Mr. Forster: Yes, the town of Pickering. 


Mr. Godfrey: And it remains Pickering 
township? 


(Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, it does. 
Mr. Godfrey: And it remains Osborne 


township? What does the region of Durham 
think about that? 


Mr. Wronski: The region of Durham, both 
on a political and staff level, are fully aware 
of the project. Obviously, they have been 
asked to participate and they have been do- 
ing so on the technical level. The actual 
application to the region of Durham to amend 
its official plam or to incorporate is pending, 
and will be produced as soon as possible. As 
soon as the conceptual plan is approved by 
the new town development corporation, it 
will be presented to the region of Durham. 


Mr. Godfrey: Has the region of Durham 
approved your plan? Are they happy with 
it? 


Mr. Wronski: The region of Durham was 
not faced with approval of any plan at this 
stage. Again, because it will be presented to 
them, they are fully aware of the plan. As 
a matter of fact, in the choices of develop- 
ment which the region of Durham is now 
discussing, North Pickering—that is the new 
community—is incorporated in them. 


Mr. Godfrey: You have had direct con- 
tact with the region of Durham and _ they 
say, “We are delighted; proceed”? 


Mr. Wronski: We have conflicting views; 
let’s put it that way. 


Mr. Godfrey: Yes, you have damn coniflict- 
ing views. What does the city of Oshawa say 
about it? Do they want itP 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think the city of 
Oshawa and the region of Durham have pub- 
licly stated what their position is as the re- 
sult of the cancellation of the airport. 


Mr. Godfrey: No, no, no, Mr, Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh yes, yes, yes, Mr. 
Godfrey. Both of them made a statement 
immediately after the cancellation of the air- 
port that they were very happy with it. I re- 
call very vividly the mayor of Oshawa was 
quoted in the press as saying he was going to 
try to get the airport started again. You have 
got another one to go after now. 


Mr. Godfrey: Oh, I think you can take care 
of him. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Ill leave him to you. 
You are closer. 


Mr. Godfrey: Mayor Potticary of Oshawa 
is now firmly opposed to the proposed devel- 
opment project, North Pickering. 


‘Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, yes, sir, That's cor- 
rect; I don’t think there’s any question about 
it. And I am sure that you know full well the 
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reason is the very things that we have talked 
about. It was the cancellation of the airport 
in the mind of the mayor of Oshawa, and I 
might say I think in the mind of the mayor 
of Scarborough. 

They anticipated a large industrial growth 
and job opportunities to be developed around 
that airport. Now they are concerned that 
the Pickering townsite may very well draw 
away industries that (a) Scarborough would 
like to have at their town centre and (b) 
that Oshawa would like to have in Oshawa. 
That’s their opposition. They would love to 
see the airport go again. 


Mr. Godfrey: I won't quarrel with you on 
that, sir. I think we have spent enough time 
on the airport. But the initial premise—the 
first question I asked you—was: Is North 
Pickering going ahead, regardless of the air- 
port cancellation? Now, you've admitted that 
those two communities are very) unhappy 
about the North Pickering project because 
of that. Are you going to persist in going 
ahead? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: At this stage, yes. 


Mr. Godfrey: May I ask what has been the 
response to Mr, Irvine's letter, which went 
out with the brochure? 


Mr. Forster: There have been only a few 
responses. 


Mr, Godfrey: Could you detail them? 


Mr. Forster: No I can’t. I didn’t bring the 
information. 


Mr. Godfrey: You mean to say that a 
project involving a $260 million base—that’s 
regardless of everything else—a project in- 
volving a possible threat to three or four 
major municipalities by putting industrial 
development in there—a project which in- 
volves lots of agricultural land, has only got 
a few responses? 


Mr. Forster: Mr. Chairman, I think it’s 
reasonable to say that there has been a lot 
of input in the planning of this in the past 
and this was the result of it. I don’t think 
that a lot of people would consider it ap- 
propriate to add anything more. They will 
have the opportunity to consider the plan 
in detail when it goes to the municipal coun- 
cils for amendment to the official plan. 


Mr. Godfrey: That’s great then; I com- 
mend you on that. If there is opposition 
from three or four municipalities—Oshawa, 
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Pickering, Ajax, Stouffville—will the North 
Pickering project be dropped? 


Hon. Mr, Rhodes: I don’t think I can give 
you an answer to that. 


Mr. Godfrey: Let me put it hypothetically. 
Are you so far along the line that you are 
now committed to it, regardless? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think I can 
answer that either at this stage. 


Mr. Godfrey: I would suggest—and I 
realize you are a new minister sir, politi- 
cally naive on North Pickering. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Thank you very much; 
that’s a nice compliment. 


Mr. Godfrey: But there is a great deal of 
objection to this project. There’s a great 
deal of concern that it is going to fatally 
damage our industrial projects in the lower 
part of the community of the area, Certainly, 
representing Ajax and Pickering, we’ve got 
a good scheme going out there. And Whitby 
has a lot of serviced, unoccupied industrial 
land. And you can tell me this is going to 
be 25 or 30 years away, but I’m sorry, you 
know that does have an effect. And I would 
implore you to give second thought to bull- 
ing ahead with this project. 

It started originally with 25,000 acres 
and because of people protesting it’s now 
been cut down to 8,000 acres. I suggest 
you may even want to consider further re- 
visions to your plans in order to satisfy, 
particularly, the communities to the east. I 
am concerned that this project is a Toronto 
project. It goes out to Toronto. You can 
quibble a little bit about Scarborough being 
happy about it, but it is not helping Oshawa 
and it is not helping Whitby. 


Mrs. Bryden: I wanted to talk about our 
new towns which are covered by items 5 
and 6 of this vote. I think it was back in 
the 1967 election that the then Premier, Mr. 
Robarts, came out during the campaign with 
a promise for new towns all over the prov- 
ince; a great new vision. But several years 
later we appear to have ended up with three 
prospective new towns, as covered by these 
votes. 

The thing that disturbs me is that they 
seem to have been chosen, not after study of 
location or need, or of where new towns 
should go, or even of what new towns are all 
about, but were chosen through external 
events—namely, the choice of an airport site. 
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I think the decision of Stelco and Texas- 
gulf to build new plants south of Hamilton 
is really a lesson how not to develop new 
towns. I hope that the ministry will look at 
that lesson in future planning. 


They presented very serious land acquisi- 
tion problems because they appeared to be 
located in areas of prime agricultural land. 
And, willy-nilly, some of that land had to be 
taken over if some of those towns were 
going to be proceeded with. 


There was also the problem that it was 
very high-priced land and there appeared 
to be some evidence that some of the land 
changed hands rather rapidly beforehand, 
bidding up the price and making it even 
more expensive. There were hundreds of 
millions of dollars spent on the land acquisi- 
tion. I think that kind of expenditure should 
not have been made without much more 
study of what we were buying and what we 
were buying it for. 

I don’t know whether any officials of the 
ministry attended the York University con- 
ference on public land ownership which con- 
cluded just a week or so ago. There was a 
paper by Prof, Neil Roberts of Osgoode Hall 
law school which gave a brief analysis of 
some of the new-town activities of the pro- 
vinecial government. On the land-acquisition 
question he concluded the problem of hav- 
ing to acquire it secretly meant that the local 
municipalities were not consulted at all. He 
said there were obvious reasons for this. I'm 
quoting from him now: 


‘Assemblies of this size depend on secrecy 
to keep land prices from shooting up. But 
the setting is so ripe for corruption or for 
ill-thought-out purchases that it might pay 
‘to establish some high-level civil service 
team to give guidance to where land might 
'be purchased. 


Fm not sure whether Mr. Roberts has the 
answer to the problem. But it certainly is a 
very serious one, and J think the ministry 
should be addressing itself to. how to make 
such purchases without these dangers. 

The other things that these new-town de- 
velopments have illustrated are: A very seri- 
ous problem which the ministry hasn't fully 
looked into—the whole question of how to 
develop community involvement—] know 
that they've made various experiments in 
North Pickering; ’m not sure what is being 
carried on in Townsend and South Cayuga. 
Also, the planning of the type of new towns 
—both with community involvement and at 
the ministry level—seems to me to still require 
a great deal of development. 


(For instance, what kind of a social mix 
do we want in the towns? I think the North 
Pickering plan does suggest age groups but 
it really hasn’t gone into the kind of social 
mix that is required in the kind of town they 
are envisaging. 

‘An even more fundamental question is 
what is going to be done with the land that 
is acquired? What kind of disposition is en- 
visaged? That whole book on the North 
Pickering plan gave no suggestion as to 
whether the land would be leased or sold, 
and to whom it would be disposed of. I 
think that at the York University conference 
there was a great deal of opinion there that 
public land should never be sold, that it 
should be leased, Certainly that has been the 
position of our party for considerable time. 
But the ministry in the North Pickering plan 
seems silent on this subject. I would like to 
know the minister’s view on what appears 
to be the consensus of the conference. 


(Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can answer you right 
now, Mrs. Bryden, on that one. I don’t accept 
the philosophy that land should be leased and 
not owned. I think people should be able to 
own land, and not have everything owned by 
the government and leased out according to 
the government’s wishes. 


[5:00] 


Mrs. Bryden: I’m just talking about new 
towns at the moment. You have a whole new 
ball game there. You start out with owning 
all the land so the question is, are you going 
to sell it off and have any community: better- 
ment that accrues to that land from develop- 
ment go to the individual developer who 
buys that land, or are you going to have that 
shared by the community? 

It’s a question of philosophy of what hap- 
pens to the betterment that comes from the 
community development. 


Hon. Mr. Rodes: I suppose in the case of 
a new town you can use both approaches— 
some would be sold; some would be kept 
in public ownership and perhaps leased for 
whatever purpose, I dont think you can 
pull the whole community under either full 
lease or full ownership. You use both. 


Mrs. Bryden: Have you any specific plans 
for North Pickering, as to how much would 
be kept in public ownership? 


Hon. Mr, Rhodes: Mr. Wronski, you are 
involved. — 


Mr, Wronski: If I can help the committee. 
As I mentioned before we are at a compara- 
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tively early stage of the planning programme, 
although it might appear to people who are 
as profoundly involved with it as Mr. God- 
frey, that it has been a long time. 

Nevertheless, the question of land disposi- 
tion—actual details of development—are not 
pinned down at this stage. We've still got a 
long way to go—through municipal approvals, 
provincial approvals, environmental assess- 
ments, all kinds of problems which will re- 
sult in detailed planning and’ detailed land 
disposition. 

However, in order to assist the government, 
we have created two independent panels— 
composed of a cross-section of industry, 
government, financial institutions and client 
groups—which very shortly will prepare re- 
ports containing their ideas of how the new- 
town disposition should be handled. This will 
be part of the general considerations the 
government will have when we enter the 
implementation stage and are ready to con- 
sider the actual methods and policy of land 
disposition. 


Mrs. Bryden: So no decision has yet been 
made. 


Mr. Wronski: No, because obviously we are 
in far too early a stage to even discuss this. 


Mrs. Bryden: Prof. Roberts has suggested 
that our new towns, since we have them 
willy-nilly, present a unique opportunity 
for combining planning, with public owner- 
ship. It is something that we don’t always 
get the opportunity to try. 


Mr. Wronski: We realize that, and we are 
pleased that we have the opportunity. 


Mrs. Bryden: And he suggests that you 
could have different goals as part of your 
planning—that is, the question of recapture 
of the community betterment and redistri- 
bution. Which means that if you allocate the 
leased land to people of different income 
levels, you can achieve some redistribution 
of income through that land being allocated 
for moderate- and low-income housing. 


Hon. Mr. Rodes: I wonder, Mrs. Bryden, 
if I might ask a question of you for my 
own clarification. A little earlier you men- 
tioned the government having some control 
over the social mix in a new town. Could 
you explain exactly how you feel this might 
be done? Quite frankly, I don’t understand 
how the government would be involved in 
creating the social mix you're referring to. 


Mrs. Bryden: It’s largely predicated on the 
housing mix that you provide—whether there 
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is a certain amount of moderate- and low- 
rental housing—and also on the employment 
mix. So many new towns tend to be one- 
level towns or dormitory towns, and I think 
that that’s undesirable. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I won't disagree with 
your thinking. I think all communities would 
like to have that sort of social mix for their 
own sanity. 


Mrs. Bryden: When you are starting from 
scratch you have the opportunity. 


.. Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s the difficulty of it. 
I’ve had some experience with a one-industry 
community starting from scratch. A mining 
town starts out as a mining town, and you 
have a very difficult time getting that social 
mix. If it happens to be a steel-based town, 
it starts out as a steel town; it is very difficult 
to get a social mix. It comes in time, but to 
orchestrate it at the beginning is very difh- 
cult because of the types of talent, the types 
of professions and trades. You need more 
trades at the very foundation of the thing. I 
think Mr. Makarchuk mentioned earlier in 
his remarks about the Nanticoke region, how 
it was going to develop and how it will start 
off—first with construction workers being in 
there. In developing the new facilities for 
Stelco, you are going to have almost one 
level, perhaps one or two levels, to start 
with. I’m sure it comes in time. 


Mrs. Bryden: Are you planning other in- 
dustries to go in there as well in time? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh yes, eventually I 
think they will. 


Mrs. Bryden: It seems to me these are cer- 
tainly areas of planning that the ministry 
should be looking into before it sort of rushes 
ahead on disposing of the land in these new 
towns. 


I have just one or two specific questions, 
Mr. Minister. First of all, in the Townsend 
and South Cayuga communities, is there a 
planning consultant firm involved, similar to 
the one that was in North Pickering, or is it 
being done by ministry planning groups? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, there will be a 
consulting firm involved in Townsend—but 
that consulting firm has not been selected 
as yet. 

lf should mention Cayuga; of course it is 
pretty well in abeyance now—just sitting back. 
It was decided recently that Townsend should 
proceed first. Land for Cayuga is being held 
by Government Services and it is being used 
for agricultural purposes. 
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Mrs. Bryden: When do you expect to ap- 
point the consulting firm? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That should be very 
soon, because the preliminary work has all 
been done. It’s just a matter of appointing 
the consulting firm now. In fact, I think 
quite frankly that the papers are lying on 
my desk right now. Between the rent review 
and estimates, I haven’t had much time in 
that office lately. 


Mrs. Bryden: With regard to North 
Pickering and the North Pickering Develop- 
ment Corp., I noticed you added five new 
people to it recently, including Irving Pais- 
ley. According to his biography, he is listed 
as a developer. Is there not a danger that 
Mr. Paisley will have a conflict of interest 
in that position? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have no idea who 
Mr. Paisley is. I don’t know when that ap- 
pointment was made. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: You should know. Mr. 
Wronski knows. 


Mrs. Bryden: No, I am sorry; I guess the 
announcement was before you were the min- 
ister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know who Mr. 
Paisley is. I don’t know any unsavoury char- 
acters, do you? 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I was not suggesting 
he was unsavoury. 


Mrs. Bryden: Here is the official press re- 
lease: 


Irving Allan Paisley, president of Irving 
Paisley Insurance Services Ltd., Pelmark 
Developments Ltd., and Spanview Invest- 
ments Ltd. He has had a varied career at 
the municipal level, including controller 
for the borough of North York, acting 
mayor; chairman of the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto Transportation Com- 
mittee; chairman of the board of health, 
borough of North York; and controller in 
charge of parks and recreation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I really am not 
familiar with that particular gentleman or 
his background. 


Mrs. Bryden: One of the other appoint- 
ments was a real estate person. Is there not 
a danger of conflict of interest in appoint- 
ments of this kind, of people who are actively 
involved in either housebuilding, house buy- 
ing, house developing? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think these people 
have a certain amount of expertise to con- 
tribute—and perhaps I don’t look for this 
sort of thing in people; I don’t always think 
that people have to have a conflict of in- 
terest. Perhaps you do have that concern. | 
like to think that people will go in and do 
a job as community-minded citizens, regard- 
less of what their particular profession or 
their business may be. Good Lord knows 
that there is quite a cross-section sitting in 
the Legislature—if you see some great 
shadows behind everybody, I am afraid I 
don’t have that attitude about these things. 


Mr. Cassidy: Just class interest. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, it is not class in- 
terest. Ill tell you, you have a tendency in 
your group, unfortunately—and I think it is 
regrettable—that everybody who doesn’t run 
around wearing one of your brown and 
orange buttons has something wrong with 
them. And I don’t really feel that way. 


Mrs. Bryden: Supposing you were offering 
land to developers, and Mr. Paisley’s firm 
wished to bid; he would presumably have to 
absent himself from any of the deliberations 
in awarding land in that particular case. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would have to assume 
that these people are prepared to accept 
these responsibilities and they will know 
and have the integrity to move themselves 
out of these positions of conflict. My good- 
ness, it occurs within our own municipal 
councils regularly. If we don’t throw the 
rascals out, they will be— 


Mr. Makarchuk: However, the chances are 
still there, aren’t they, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh my goodness, there 
is chance in everything we do. 


Mrs. Bryden: I just wanted to conclude, 
really, by quoting Mr. Neil Roberts from 
his paper on public land ownership. He said: 


If the government is going into the land 
development business [and it appears to 
have in these three cases] it must do so 
in such a way as to capitalize on its plan- 
ning and public information monopoly and 
to make a choice between redistribution 
or recoupment of housing profits. A deci- 
sion for either of these aims requires not 
an accommodation of the private devel- 
opers in the area, but a conscious usurp- 
ment of their functions. 


I must say I tend to agree with Mr. Roberts 
on that statement. I don’t know how the 
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minister reacts to it. It’s a very new role for 
government. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think Mr. Wronski 
would say that is one of the objectives of 
the developer—quoting from Prof. Roberts. 
Mr. Wronski, do you want to comment? 


Mr. Wronski: I could speak at length 
about the objectives. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Go ahead. 


Mr. Wronski: It is a unique opportunity 
for any government to produce a most viable 
community, which doesn’t present itself every 
day to any government in any country. I 
have been involved in new town develop- 
ments in Britain and I am quite convinced 
now that any government of Ontario will pro- 
ceed on similar lines. Any profit accrued 
through community action in that new com- 
munity will be ploughed back into that com- 
munity, and will produce as much as possible 
the most sensible social and economic mix 
which we can readily put into a new com- 
munity so it is viable and vibrant and 
pleasant to live in. 


Mr. Makarchuk: With someone like Irvin 
Paisley running it—you’ve got to be kidding! 


Mr. Wronski: He is not the only person 
who will make the decisions, Mr. Makarchuk. 


Mrs. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What do you keep him 
around for? 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to take up just where 
Mrs. Bryden left it, because I want to ask 
you a couple of questions relating to the 
development which was talked about today, 
north of Steeles Ave. and west of Yonge 
St. Is the minister aware of any studies that 
are going on within the Ministry of Housing 
or in other ministries about the use of first 
class farm land for housing? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Is there a concern? 


Mr. Cassidy: No, are you aware of any 
studies taking place in your ministry or other 
ministries about the use of class 1 and class 
2 farm land for residential purposes? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: A total study? Pll have 
to pass to Mr. Wronski as to whether there 
are any studies going on of any large scale 
on the use of farm land. 


Mr. Wronski: There are ongoing studies 
all the time by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food. But I think I would like to attempt 
to describe to you that any expansion, any 
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accommodation of growth within any area in 
Ontario—specifically this part of Ontario we 
live in—we'll have to encroach on agricul- 
tural land. Historically, our settlements were 
built on our best agricultural land. There- 
fore any addition to any growth—whether it 
is pre-planned, wild or whatever it may be— 
would have to involve trade-offs between 
agriculture and urbanization, and it is in- 
evitable. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Minister, one of our 
problems with what the chief planner says is 
the feeling we've had, at least with the 
political level of the government, that there 
has been no understanding of those particular 
trade-offs but a completely uncritical ap- 
proach to the use of class 1 and class 2 land. 
What kind of land is involved in the $4,000 
to $5,000 per acre development in Vaughan 
township north of Steeles and west of Yonge, 
which the ministry is now involved in helping 
to get off the ground? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Wronski. 


Mr. Wronski: I can’t answer in detail, I 
have not seen the actual proposal. I don’t 
know what the land classification is there. I 
can only presume, admittedly, that it’s fairly 
good agricultural land. 


Mr. Cassidy: What population is projected 
for that particular area? 


Mr. Wronski: I don’t know. I can’t answer 
that in detail. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: According to the Globe 
and Mail, 80,000. Have you got the article? 


Mr. Cassidy: No. Is the minister aware of 
any conflicts with the COLUC plan—the 
Central Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex 
plan—given the fact that over the past 20 
years Steeles Ave. has been the limit to 
northward growth of Metro and has been 
a limit which has been stoutly adhered to by 
the Ontario government? Now you are chang- 
ing the policy. Is that not in conflict with 
the COLUC plan; and why are you doing it? 
[5:15] 


Mr. Wronski: May I answer this, Mr. 
Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Wronski: Steeles Ave. has indeed been 
a very solid boundary of urban development, 
but that was a boundary which was created 
by the capacity of Metropolitan Toronto 
sewers. The regional municipality of York, 
as well as both the TCR and COLUC, does 
provide for quite a considerable expansion 
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north of Steeles Ave. The present population 
of that area is barely 100,000 people. TCR 
itself, before the refinement by COLUC, pro- 
jected it to at least 250,000 to 300,000 
people. Therefore, obviously growth will take 
place from Newmarket down to Steeles Ave. 


Mr. Cassidy: If growth is going to take 
place to the tune of 150,000 people in a 20- 
mile band across the northern part of Metro, 
north of Steeles Ave., and if 80,000 people 
are going to be put into one area which is 
only 2% miles wide just west of Yonge St.— 
two or three concessions wide—then that 
means you are setting the stage for an in- 
crease in population not of 150,000 but of 
more like 400,000 or 500,000 in that area 
north of Steeles. Is that not correct? 


Mr. Wronski: If you take the figures the 
way you put them, Mr. Cassidy, that would 
appear to be so. Your arithmetic is quite cor- 
rect. Fut COLUC itself, as a refinement of 
the TCR, did project a much higher figure 
for the expansion north of Steeles Ave. 


Mr. Cassidy: I am suggesting that it looks 
to us very much like just urban sprawl and 
nothing more. It’s off you go again, and 
suddenly the barriers at Steeles Ave. are 
opened up. The services are there and off we 
go; of course, that is basically what the min- 
istry is doing. 

I have another question related to this. 
Perhaps the minister would have some 
estimates on this. Can the minister say, given 
the fact that the land has been protected 
from development for a long time through 
lack of servicing and through government 
policy and has, therefore, been acquired, one 
would imagine, at relatively low prices by 
the developers who apparently hold most of 
it right now, how much would the govern- 
ment expect the developers will make by the 
ministry's decision now to allow development 
on those 4,000 or 5,000 acres? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We haven’t made any 
decision. We have made no decision on this 
particular project. My understanding is that 
this consideration of the proposal was started 
about 1% years before the programme that 
we now have of assisting with the studies 
even came into being. So there was no de- 
cision made on it. This study is being done. 


Mr. Cassidy: I am sorry, Mr. Minister, but 
you have opened the door now and you are 
not going to shut it. That would appear to— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I haven’t opened any 
door at all. I take it you have read the article, 
or if you haven't found it read it. The article 


indicates that the officials are starting a series 
of information meetings and that what we 
have done — as we will do for any other 
municipality in the province—is offer to sup- 
ply them with funding for their study. When 
the study is completed then that’s the time, 
of course, that decisions are to be made. The 
study doesn’t mean it is going to be approved. 


Mr. Cassidy: Can I ask this then, Mr. 
Minister? Given the fact the central York 
servicing scheme is going to make the area 
developable—there has been that barrier, as 
Mr. Wronski says, in the past—and given the 
fact that the stage is being set for changes 
in official plans and so on in order to permit 
development in that particular area, why 
does the government not move in in order 
to ensure that the land is publicly acquired 
first before the services are in the ground 
and the changes in official plans and zonings 
and so on are carried out, so that the increase 
in value of the land which will obviously re- 
sult can be used by the public to either re- 
duce the cost of the houses as they come on 
the market or be used for the public pur- 
poses? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Do you want to com- 
ment? 


Mr. Wronski: 'I will try, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Makarchuk: “Start worrying” philoso- 
phy, that’s what it is. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s not much of a phi- 
losophy at all, frankly. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s a great philosophy. 


Mr. Wronski: It has simply not been the 
policy of the government, as I know it, to 
acquire land for this particular purpose. We 
are involved in land acquisition, admittedly, 
for several reasons. We are involved when 
we have to build a new town to respond to 
several conditions, both external and internal, 
as we have described them to you before. 
We are also involved in land banking in 
order to affect the market prices when we 
sell the land back at book value, at the cost 
to the government. We certainly are not 
acquiring every piece of land which is in the 
path of development. At least, that is the 
way I understand the government’s policy. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, that’s the way 
I understand the government’s policy as well. 
It just happens that I disagree with it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, that’s obvious. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to change the subject 
now and talk a bit about Pickering because 
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I think there are some very serious questions 
which have been raised about the way in 
which the ministry proceeded to acquire 
land in Pickering back in 1972. 

If you recall, the government moved in 
initially and decided to try to acquire land 
by negotiations. It wasn’t for another year 
and a half or almost two years that it took 
the expropriation route. The consequence was 
that at a time of very rapidly rising prices 
there were grave disparities between the 
prices paid to those people who agreed to 
a ministry purchase and those paid to people 
who waited for expropriation. 


One case concerned a lady I met person- 
ally; a person named Heather Dinsmore, who 
lives on lot 17, concession 4 in Pickering 
township. They had five acres of land and 
a bungalow which they bought for $32,000 
in March, 1969. It was obvously a dream 
home at the time; I gathered that Mrs. 
Dinsmore’s husband was a salesman in a 
modest occupation. They were not of the 
rich, horsey set you find in certain parts of 
the outlying areas outside of Toronto. 


The family had suffered the— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Like the one next to 
_ you? 


Mr. Cassidy: He has never ridden a horse 
in his life. | 

(The family happened to have had a series 
of tragedies; a couple of grandfathers, a 
father and an uncle had died in the space 
of four months. They were under pressure 
from the negotiator. They felt they had to 
sell and, in fact, the government negotiator 
said: “Don’t wait for expropriation. You will 
lose—” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have to interrupt. You 
cannot sit here and say that, in fact, a gov- 
ernment negotiator said that because you 
don’t know what was said. You weren't there. 
I think it’s absolutely wrong for you to sit 
here in this forum and say that in fact that 
happened because you don’t know whether 
that’s true or not. 


Mr. Cassidy: All right, Mr. Minister. What 
I want to say to you is I think there are 
grounds for a public inquiry into the way 
that land was acquired at Pickering over 
those two years. The information we have is 
that there were appraisals which were in- 
adequately and unprofessionally done; that 
there was pressure brought by negotiators 
on people to sell. There were all sorts of 
abuses of the power of government; mis- 
representations, lack of information and there 


were promises given to people which were 


not fulfilled. 


When people like Mrs. Dinsmore, who 
sold their house for $45,000, and then stayed 
for a while because they had some hope 
they might be able to stay if the plan didn’t 
happen to hit their particular house, turned 
around and tried to buy equivalent accom- 
modation in the hamlets once the govern- 
ment had made the policy of leaving the 
hamlets protected, they found the government 
was not offering them property at the price 
levels which had prevailed at the time they 
had sold but was offering them property at 
current market values, which represented in- 


creases of $20,000, $30,000 or $40,000. 


In certain cases, even when they tried to 
buy property which they occupied, they 
found the policy of the government was not 
to sell back at the government’s cost but was 
to sell back including every possible con- 
ceivable cost the government could add in— 
interest cost, holding cost, maintenance costs, 
disturbance-to-bureaucrats cost; you name it 
and it was there. 


In this particular case, the Dinsmores hap- 
pened to have five acres. They sold their 
total property for $45,000. They stayed be- 
cause there was a two-year right to stay, rent- 
free, which was given by the government. 
Not long after, they became aware that scrub 
land within a ston’es throw of their house 
was being sold for $12,000 to government 
authorities. 


In one case I think it was to the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications. It 
was some land just outside the Pickering 
negotiation area which was neded for some 
kind of highway interchange. In another 
case, it was land which was actually being 
acquired for Pickering itself. 


I don’t have sympathy with all of the 
people who have been negotiating with the 
government because they have been quite 
able to look after themselves. In certain cases 
people who have taken the expropriation 
route have fought every step of the way and 
used the devices open to them under the 
law, have seen the offers made to them by 
the government, before eventually going to 
the land assessment tribunal, double, treble 
or quadruple. In one case it went from the 
area of around $100,000 or $150,000 to 
$300,000 or $400,000 for certain parcels of 
land. 


But that kind of situation, adequate for 
those people who had the resources to fight, 
has been totally unfair, I would suggest, for 
the people who were weak, the people who 
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had the less solid hold on their land, the 
people who were naive enough to trust the 
government and the people who, as a con- 
sequence, got cheated. 


Mrs. Dinsmore, like many in the commu- 
nity, was enraged by the treatment they 
had. I am sure you are aware of that from 
what Mr. Godfrey and others had said. She 
went before the cabinet in February of 1974 
—the minister may have been there—and she 
said there had been misrepresentation. The 
reaction of the ministry was to say: “Oh, 
you mean there’s been fraud.” They sent 
an OPP in. The OPP carried out an investi- 
gation that lasted for a year or two. Every 
time she tried to raise the matter again, they 
said: “Oh, we can’t do anything. The matter 
is sub judice.” This just wasn’t so. They 
were being led down the garden trail; and 
of course month after month, the govern- 
ment was using every technique it could to 
sidetrack these protests of people I think 
were illegitimately treated. 


In this particular case, the Dinsmores were 
eventually offered a half acre—a 100 by 160 
ft lot, that’s a third of an acre—in Brooklin, 
a community which may also come down if 
the airport is ever built, for the price of 
$75,000, which is just $30,000 more than 
they had sold their property for. In two 
years of rent-free accommodation there is 
no way that they could have saved up 
$30,000, particularly since Mr. Dinsmore’s 
income was in the area of $14,000 or 
$15,000 a year. 


I have some quotations in our notes here 


about the assurances that have been given - 


to them by Bill Davis, which are totally use- 
less. Since the house is apparently to be 
eventually demolished, they said: “Look, 
give us the top floor. We'll give you $1 for 
it if we pay the removal costs.” The minis- 
try had refused to remove the whole house 
because the bottom half was made of con- 
crete block. It was a raised bungalow. The 
ministry said they could have salvage rights 
to the top of the house for $18,000. This is 
in a case where the five acres of land, at 
the prices being paid in the neighbourhood, 
would be worth well over what was being 
paid to the Dinsmores for the entire prop- 
erty. 

If you talk to Mrs. Dinsmore, as I have, 
you wonder how many other people are in 
her situation; not big powerful people, not 
the horsey-type people who maybe can af- 
ford to fight, but ordinary people who got 
embroiled in this. 

She says: “Either Mr. Davis knows or he 
doesn’t know; or he doesn’t want to know 
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or he just doesn’t care. We tried to co- 
operate and be decent people. We only 
asked to be treated fairly. Now we have lost 
three years, thousands of dollars, peace of 
mind and our way of life.” 


They bought a place they couldn’t afford 
up in Brooklin. They didn’t know whether 
to move up there or to stay back in the 
house in hopes of getting it back. I believe 
the family at one time tried to go to Mus- 
koka and came back. They have had three 
years of turmoil within their family, all 
created by the ministry. As they say, it is 
the sense of this government’s lack of in- 
tegrity in dealing with decent people. 

The Ombudsman is looking into this, Mr. 
Minister, but it seems to me that it isn’t 
just one case of Mrs. Dinsmore, which I 
have chosen in order to dramatize the situa- 
tion. There are other people there. Some of 
them are afraid to speak. Others are beyond 
speaking. There have been deaths which have 
been caused, in families which found them- 
selves being pushed around by the ministry 
you have taken over. 


I just ask, Mr. Minister, are you willing 
to have a public inquiry into this particular 
situation in order to satisfy the people who 
have been mistreated and in order to en- 
sure that if your ministry goes in to acquire 
land for an airport or a new town or some- 
thing like this again, that you deal fairly 
with everybody involved? 


There has not been ‘this kind of situa‘ion 
with the federal government's expropriation 
of the North Pickering land. Nobody likes 
the technique they used; which was to say, 
one day: “We've got a public project which 
justifies taking it over and here is the expro- 
priation order that we have filed at the court 
house.” 


At least, it ensures under the federal or 
provincial expropriation laws that we have 
right now that everybody is treated fairly 
in the matter of value. But the technique 
the minister used was that weak people were 
treated unfairly and strong people got their 
due and possibly more than their due. What 
are you going to do about it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The first thing I am 
going to ask you is—I don’t know. I have 
a very even temper most ‘times. Mr. Cassidy 
but I think for you to sit here and make 
statements like you just made, accusations 
that I hope you can back up— 


Mr. Cassidy: I can. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —that people have ac- 
tually died. You can say that? That death 
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has been caused to individuals as a result 
of what has occurred there? Because that is 
what you said. 


Mr, Cassidy: I said that people who have 
been— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You have said—it’s on 
the record now and I hope to read it back. 
I just think it’s—I don’t know how you can 
sit in your seat— 


Mr. Cassidy: I am not a doctor and I 
cannot give a medical opinion. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. I don’t 
think you should make these statements, 
which is nothing more than pointing the 
finger at people, accusing them of things. 
I know some of your colleagues did the 
same thing a few months back in connection 
with some other incidents where accusations 
were made. I think it’s wrong for you to 
do that. Now I will just drop that because 
I feel strongly about it. 

[5:30] 


Mr. Cassidy: An inquiry would establish 
whether that is right or not; and it would 
establish what is left. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is atrocious for you 
to make that sort of comment and I will 
drop it because I want to go into something 
else you said, that people have not been 
treated equitably. I believe people must be 
treated equally and I would like to look 
into this whole situation and find out ex- 
actly what has transpired, what sort of 
methods were used. Then I'll respond to your 
question of what I am going to do about it. 


Mr, Cassidy: Is the minister willing to 
make a statement in the Legislature before 
we adjourn at Christmas on this particular 
matter? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know. I would 
like to take a look at this whole situation 
and find out what has happened. But I do 
think—before I leave this subject—that you 
have overdramatized your position and the 
position of people involved. 

I’m not suggesting that some of these 
things that Mrs. Dinsmore has referred to 
didn’t happen, but I think it is absolutely 
wrong for you to suggest that people who 
work for this ministry are responsible for 
people having died. I think it is wrong for 
you to have said that. There are a lot of 
people here involved in this sort of thing 
and I don’t think it’s fair to point the finger 
of accusation at any one of them, or collec- 


tively. I tell you, if I was the minister of that 
day, I would have— 


Mr. Cassidy: The instructions to the people 
there were to get the land, and that was it. It 
has been established on the record, in court 
hearings for example, that there were ap- 
praisals there that were inappropriate, were 
misleading and were wrong, because they 
were not professionally done. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You have made all these 
accusations involving all these points. I say 
to you that these are questions I think worthy 
of finding answers to and looking into. 


Mr. Cassidy: I suggest that the people 
who have been most wrongly treated are 
people who one way or another signed an 
agreement. One of the matters the ministry 
will have to look at when you consider this 
is whether in order to provide fair treatment, 
particularly to the people who are still there, 
the ministry will be willing to reopen the 
agreements in the same way that the federal 
government reopened its agreements with 
people who were affected by the federal 
airport expropriation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
matter. 


I will look into the 


Mr. Cassidy: Will the minister agree to 
make no further removals of the people 
affected, or evictions of the people affected, 
until he has made that statement and reached 
a decision about these cases? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No I will not. I told you 
I will look into the matter and I wiil de- 
termine what action I will take. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s not fair. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well it’s as fair as you've 
been and I intend to stand by my position. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, that’s not fair, Mr. Minis- 
ter. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Do you want to debate 
back and forth from now to 6 o'clock 
whether it is fair or not? 


Mr. Cassidy: We could do. I could just 
say that a number of people have to go at 
Christmastime, which is awfully soon. I 
have looked through Mrs. Dinsmore’s file of 
material and I have talked with her. What 
I say with an emotional tone is just a frac- 
tion of the kind of feelings that have been 
generated in people in that area who have 
had to deal with what they see as a jugger- 
naut of big government which has borne ab- 
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solutely no regard to their legitimate needs 
or interests. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Cassidy, I don’t be- 
lieve that people should be misused by gov- 
ernment or agencies of the government. I 
don’t believe that, and I never have believed 
it. If something has been done that’s wrong, 
I will be glad to look into it and attempt 
to rectify any problems and wrongs that have 
been created. But I must say to you I do 
not accept as being gospel everything you 


say. 
Mr. Cassidy: That’s fine. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would like to look 
into it. ll make no commitments to you or 
anyone else until I have. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have a couple of other 
points—not questions—that I want to put on 
the record. The first is in relation to the 
ministers responsibility for publicly-owned 
land and his responsibility as the minister 
who approves official plans. There is a real 
conflict in the Ottawa area because the re- 
gional municipality has decided to give a 
low priority to Carlsbad Springs land owned 
by the federal and provincial governments. 
The former Minister of Housing, Mr. Irvine, 
said that ‘over his dead body’—‘or similar 
words’—would he change that original official 
plan. He favoured the use of developer- 
owned land in the south Whitby and the 
south Gloucester area. He made his position 
clear even though he is meant to be the 
arbiter over the regional official plan which 
is now before you, Mr. Rhodes, as the min- 
ister. There is a possible conflict of interest 
there. 


I would draw to your attention such 
things as the statement—in the transportation 
study on the implications of the alternative 
regional growth areas—that there would be a 
saving of $100 million to $200 million in 
transportation costs alone if the Carlsbad 
Springs area were given high priority over 
any other development area. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sorry, which study 
is that? 


Mr. Cassidy: This is the regional municipal 
document on the transportation implications 
of the various options. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Produced by the region? 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes, within their particular 
plan. They say that if you go for Carlsbad 
Springs first, you will save $100 million to 
$200 million in transportation on your capital 


costs over any other of the growth areas that 
are projected around the borders of regional 
Ottawa-Carleton. 


Mr. Irvine said that he didn’t like Carlsbad 
Springs, he didn’t like publicly-owned land 
and he thought you should go with the 
developer-owned land. The issue is before 
the minister right now, and it’s going to be 
fought before the OMB. 


I would also say that I’m sorry we haven't 
had a chance to talk about citizen involve- 
ment in the planning process, but I’m sure 
we will have that opportunity soon. 


Thirdly, we're concerned with the fact 
that almost nothing was spent last year under 
the neighbourhood improvement programme 
—$3 million was budgeted and only $160,000 


was spent. Youre not getting the money out. 


Too much bureaucracy surrounds the pro- 
gramme. There are real problems at the local 
level with NIP, with RAP; and as the minis- 
ter knows with ORP. Under the Home Re- 
newal Programme, which is your ministry's 
responsibility, your statements indicate that 
up until June, 1975, only 120 loans were 
complete and 500 or 600 had been author- 
ized. That meant that the actual money 
authorized was no more than about $3 mil- 
lion out of the $10 million that was meant 
to be in the municipality's hands by March 
of 1975. 


It just ain’t working Mr. Minister. It 
seems to us that if there’s a commitment to 
renewal, which is a valuable way of ensuring 
that housing becomes available and housing 
doesn’t go off the market, that you ought 
to be working an awful lot faster than that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I want to comment on 
that last part. I have been in touch with 
several municipalities to find out why this 
programme hasn’t moved along faster. Al- 
most unanimously, they told me they didn’t 
have staff available to make the evaluations 
that are required. 


I’ve tried to encourage these people. Ive 
tried to get them moving and get their 
money there—some of them haven’t expended 
their 1974 moneys. 


The amount that’s been expended under 
ORP, at least from my _ ministry, is 


$17,195,274. 


Mr. Cassidy: Most of that is sitting in 
municipal bank accounts. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. To the best 
of my knowledge it is. 
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Ive talked to some of the municipalities. 
They say: “We've got the money but haven't 
been able to move it.” I say to them “Look, 
get moving, do what you can.” 


I'm going to have to call mayors and 
administrators of some of these communities 
to get people into the area to expedite it; 
because I think it’s a good programme and 
I think it can do the job. But some money 
has got to be spent. 


Mr. Cassidy: Right. Okay, thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wildman. 
Mr. Wildman: I got here just in time. 
Mr. Chairman: Your name’s on the list. 


Mr. Wildman: I wanted to bring up a 
couple of questions. In regard to your state- 
ment earlier, Mr. Rhodes, regarding the Soo 
north and the possibility of a developer 
moving in I think, that’s a good thing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I'd better qualify that 
for you, or youll get thrown out of your 
caucus. It’s not a developer moving in. 


Mr. Wildman: No, I’m not finished either. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All right. 


Mr. Wildman: If we can’t go to munici- 
pally-owned parks within the realm of the 
city, or provincially-run ones in unorganized 
territories, I hope that if it were in the pri- 
vate sector we could ensure that the operator 
of the park was not also a mobile-home retail 
sales person, because I think that is an un- 
healthy situation. 

The other topic I brought up earlier, and 
it was then suggested it was in another vote. 
1 think this really fits into planning because 
it deals with rural planning in the north, and 
the specific problem in connection with native 
housing. I want to make a couple of com- 
ments on the rural and native housing pro- 
gramme, and I would like to hear your 
analysis of it. 

It is a difficult problem. I am not sure what 
role the ministry plays, because I know you 
are involved with the Métis and non-status 
Indian association. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m just making sure I 
have the right bodies here for you. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. The Métis people and 
the non-status Indian people obviously don’t 
get the same kind of federal government aid 
the treaty people receive. In many cases they 
are unwilling to move into other communities 


in the area, so provision has been made to 
try to help them develop housing in rural 
areas. Many of these people, because they 
don’t receive the same kind of aid as the 
treaty people, are living in appalling condi- 
tions on the edges of reserves. 

1 visited a number of them during the 
campaign and found just terrible conditions— 
people living in houses which are not much 
more tham shacks, many of which do not have 
adequate plumbing, those that do have plumb- 
ing often do not have good water pressure, 
they have leaking roofs and very little in- 
sulation and so on. 

‘Sort of a self-help programme involving 
the native community is being started to try 
to set up corporations so that they can build 
their own houses. I want to know what your 
input and your involvement is in this pro- 
gramme. There are three specific areas in my 
riding—but it is a problem all over the north 
—Michipicoten Harbour; Garden River, which 
is a special situation because there you have 
non-status people living on the reserve; and 
then Cobden township, near the Mississauga 
reserve. 

There’s a particular problem at Cobden. 
The people there are attempting to set up a 
programme to build houses. I believe the 
programme only operates in communities with 
fewer than 2,500 people, and apparently the 

lanning branch has set up somewhat of a 
roadblock to the development because they 
say they don’t want expansion of the Blind 
River area into Cobden township; they would 
prefer to have the expansion in Blind River. 
The problem is that Blind River is larger 
than 2,500 people, so as a result the plan will 
not go ahead if it is to be im Blind River. 
So there seems to be a problem there of 
co-ordination between this programme and 
the planning people. 

I am not going to take very long because 
we don’t have much time here, but I) would 
like to know what your input is into the 
programme, what you can tell me about the 
particular situation at Mississauga and Cob- 
den township, and what you see in the future 
as impetus for this programme to go ahead 
and to be moved ahead quickly, because I 
know there have been some holdups in cer- 
tain areas like Michipicoten and so on where 
it doesn’t seem to be moving anywhere. 


Mr. Rose: Mr. Chairman, there are two 
programmes operated in the north. One is 
the Northern Ontario Assisted Housing Pro- 
gramme, which is run by the Ontario Housing 
Corp., with provision of rent-geared-to- 
income housing. The second programme is 
the rural housing programme, which I think 
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the member is interested in, That is a pro- 
gramme wherein the corporation and the 
ministry, in conjunction with Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corp., have entered into 
an agreement whereby Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corp. is the active partner, and. the 
administration and operation of the pro- 
gramme is done by CMHC and much of their 
work is done through the Ontario Métis and 
non-status Indian association. They select the 
community and, working with the native 
groups, deliver housing; which is primarily 
ownership, it’s an ownership-oriented pro- 
gramme. 

I’m not aware of a particular planning 
problem in the areas that have been men- 
tioned by the member, however. That is, in 
essence, the programmes. 


[5:45] 


Mr. Wildman: Excuse me, can you tell me, 
or check for me, since CMHC is the active 
partner, what role does your planning branch 
then have in the development of such com- 
munities? 


Mr. Rose: The approval of subdivisions 
would be the normal planning role. I gather 
these are unorganized territories in many in- 
stances, and therefore they would rest with 
the planning branch. 


Mr. Sargent: Do you use Indian help? 
Mr. Wildman: Yes. 
Mr. Rose: Yes, that’s the idea. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The one question that 
was asked that was of interest to me was the 
fact that we had two situations. Funding was 
available to communities of 2,500 or less, 
and yet the planning branch was encourag- 
ing going into the larger municipality where 
the programme wouldn't apply. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, they would prefer not 
to spread out into Cobden, they would prefer 
it concentrated in the town. That’s my under- 
standing of the situation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sure this is out of 
your realm. Mr. Wronski, can you respond 
to that? 


Mr. Wronski: I don’t think I can respond 
to the member right now. I can provide the 
information at a later date. I’m not aware of 
the facts. 


Mr. Wildman: ‘I would appreciate that. 
Mr. Wronski: T’ll find it out. 


Mr. Sargent: Is Indian labour used in this? 


Mr. Rose: Yes, there is. They work through 
the native group. 


Mr. Wildman: I would appreciate it if you 
could give me information about that par- 
ticular problem at Cobden, near the Missis- 
sauga reserve. Also, what information could 
you make available to me about the Batch- 
awana Corp., which is carrying out a similar 
programme in Batchawana? 


Mr. Rose: I think in Batchawana, if I'm not 
mistaken, there’s an official opening coming 
up, if not today, tomorrow. I believe it’s Nov. 
28 or Nov. 29. 


Mr. Wildman: There are some problems 
involved. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Is this a home for senior 
citizens? 


Mr. Rose: It’s a rural housing programme 
in Batchawana. 


Mr. Wildman: That's right. 


Mr. Rose: It’s my understanding the official 
opening is at the end of this month. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s fine. Ill cut off. I 
don’t want to use up other member’s time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 'I think you and I should 
have a private meeting on that one. 

Vote 802 agreed to. 

On vote 803: 


Mr. Chairman: We'll continue with vote 
803. Shall 803 carry? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I have one minor question 
of the minister on 803. When I asked you 
whether Brantford will be designated for 
OHAP, you said you might have an answer 
on Thursday. Today is Thursday. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I wasn't going to 
answer you on OHAP. You asked me about 
the railway relocation. 


Mr. Makarchuk: And OHAP as well. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t give you an 
answer on OHAP, but I can give you an 
answer on the railroad relocation. 


Vote 803 agreed to. 
On vote 804: 


Mr. Sweeney: Are you two in cahoots? 


Mr. Chairman: We have been taking the 
votes collectively. Shall we do the same with 
vote 804, or shall we break it down? 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Why don’t we take it col- 
lectively, items 1 to 5? 


Mr. Wildman: It is political bias. He wants 
to do it collectively. 


Mr. Chairman: Probably with the time 
limit on it, we might be wise to take it collec- 
tively. Mrs. Campbell on vote 804. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I want to address my- 
self, if I may, to the matter of the Ontario 
Housing Corp., and particularly to start off 
with the reconciliation statement which was 


provided to us. As I recall it, there was a 


supplementary estimate for Ontario Housing 
and I don’t have the figure here, but I be- 
lieve it was something in the neighbourhood 
of $103 million. 


I would ask you to look at the reconciliation 
statement and look at the transfers from 
OHC which were an attempt to explain what 
I still feel, and our caucus feels, was a very 
misleading statement. This was discussed 
earlier on by both Mr. Singer and, I think, 
Mr. Hall. I didn’t address myself to it be- 
cause they handled the subject very well. 


I am talking now about the reconciliation 


_ statement, which was provided as a result 


of the raising of the question as to whether 
the original reporting was not misleading. 
If you look at the transfers from OHC, they 
are in substantial amounts. I would like to 


know, in view of the fact that we’re talking 


about audits; legal; part of planning and 
research; information and special services, 
which is a peculiar project; and the North 
Pickering one. Is this an indication, first of 
all, that the government is developing a new 
philosophy with reference to Ontario Hous- 
ing? Is it indicating that we are phasing out 
some of the activities of Ontario Housing? I 
would like that answered first. 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Chairman, the answer to 
this is that with the establishment of the 
new ministry, a number of organizations were 
put together. They did not create a new 
support service area for the new ministry, 


rather they used the support service units 


that were in existence in the Ontario Hous- 


_ ing Corp. In an initial reorganizational study 


of the new ministry, to get it off and run- 
ning, a decision was made to transfer to the 


_ministry a number of the common support 
_ services, such as the legal services, com- 


munication services, and planning and re- 
search. These units were removed from OHC 


| and placed directly within the ministry, and 
| the funds that had been allocated for those 
_ units were then transferred into the general 


administration of the ministry rather than 
being OHC funds. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Fine. Could you tell 
me the present role of OHC, having in mind 
this kind of transfer? 


Mr. Crosbie: This transfer didn’t affect 
the role of OHC at all. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: It didn’t affect any of 
its functions either? 


Mr. Crosbie: No, because the services 
provided by these units remained within the 
ministry, and they continued to supply the 
services to OHC— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: To OHC, yes. 


Mr. Crosbie: —and to other units of the 
ministry that required them. There was a 
general pulling together of information serv- 
ices and legal services from the various units 
that went to make up the ministry. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Has there been any 
change in procedures in the acquisition of 
land by OHC, following the figures which we 
presented to indicate the methods OHC has 
used in South Milton, for example? I go 
back to the inflated prices, which we feel 
were paid, and the fact that OHC of course 
did not deal with the farmers there. I think 
somebody from the NDP—I don’t recall who 
it was—said the other day that the question 
indicated we did not want fair prices to 
prevail. That wasn’t our position, as you 
will recall. 


What happened was that you had what we 
can only view as speculators who managed 
to be clairvoyant enough to come in and 
purchase the land from the farmers, then 
in turn transferred it to OHC—in one case, 
making a profit of 100 per cent in one month. 
Has anything been done about these pro- 
cedures with OHC? 


Mr. Riggs: Mr. Chairman, as a result of 
a government review of acquisitions and 
by most ministries, there was a government 
policy that the Ministry of Government Serv- 
ice would require land— 


Mrs. Campbell: Dear God. 


Mr. Riggs: —for most agencies and most 
ministries—with the exception, I believe, of 
MTC and another ministry—including the 
Ontario Housing Corp. The rules of the ac- 
quisition are somewhat as follows. The 
Ministry of Government Services, when in 
negotiations, must obtain three appraisals, 
two of which must be independent. They 
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must negotiate on the basis of these ap- 
praisals with the purchaser and the land 
cannot be purchased without these proce- 
dures being followed. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: So we can now at 
least assure ourselves that there will be no 
more acquisitions of land without any ap- 
praisalsP 


Mr. Riggs: Yes. 
Mrs. M. Campbell: I see. 


Mr. Sargent: Are the minutes of these 
board meetings available? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: What’s all this inter- 
ruption? 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell has the 
floor. 
Mr. Sargent: I should be allowed to ask 


a question. 


Mr. Chairman: 
Campbell? 


_ Mrs. M. Campbell: No, I’m not. 


Mr. Mrs. Campbell has the 
floor. 


Are you finished, Mrs. 


Chairman: 


Mr. Sargent: I'm helping her, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mx. Chairman: I realize that. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I will 
put a motion in the interest of time, having 
in mind our very grave concerns about the 
operation of OHC as it was conducted. There 
is ‘the fact that we asked that certain infor- 
mation on some of these transactions be 
tabled in the House and that inadvertently, 
even when we asked for that, all of the ma- 
terial on the acquisitions was not tabled in 
the House—I put it at its kindest when I say 
inadvertently—some of the material was miss- 
ing and we had to dig further to get it. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I now move that 
the minister table the books and _ records, 
including the minute books, of Ontario Hous- 
ing for the past five years so that members 
may have the opportunity of studying in 
detail what has been going on jn this agency 
because in the members’ opinion it is, or 
ought to be, a matter of public record. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell has made a 
motion. I believe the assistant is taking it 
down but I can’t read her shorthand. I’m 
afraid before I put this motion I would have 
to check it out to see if it is in order, be- 


cause I believe this committee has been 
charged with the responsibility of approving 
the spending of these estimates. I would have 
to check to make sure whether this— 


Mrs. M. Campbell: I have not for one 
moment suggested by that motion that we 
are interfering in any way with the moneys 
allocated in the estimates. There was no 
part of that in my motion. 


Mr. Chairman: I understand that, Mrs. 
Campbell, but I feel the responsibility 
charged to this committee is to approve 
those estimates. Therefore, I am not certain 
whether or not your motion is in order. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It would appear to me 
that in approving estimates one would have 
to have certain information which is related 
to the estimates. What Mrs. Campbell is 
doing in this case is trying to elicit informa- 
tion which impinges directly on the money 
we are approving. I would be prepared to 
second her motion in this case. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: My problem is that 
I understood we had some commitment that 
we were going to take only an hour on the 
other vote. I regret that I cannot be back 
tonight and I would not like to have my 
motion lost as a result of my inability to 
be present to vote. 


Mr. Sweeney: If time is of the essence, I 
would be quite prepared to move Mrs. 
Campbell’s motion later this evening so you 
can clear— 


Mr. Sargent: Put the question now. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: But you have to have 
the vote. 


Mr. Sweeney: You have the question in 
lieu of your checking? 


Mr. Kennedy: The chairman made a judge- 


ment and we should respect his opinion. 


Mr. Chairman: Again, it’s up to the com- 
mittee but I feel I should check and make 
certain if the motion really is in order be- 
fore this committee. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, speaking to 
the motion, I appreciate your caution in this 
regard, but I think you could call for the 
question and have this decision made by the 
committee. Then you can check out what 
the powers of the committee are and see if 


this would be acceptable. I don’t see why 


you can’t do that. 
Mrs. M. Campbell: Don’t doubt me. 


ae 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I doubt everybody. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: When we were talking 
earlier about people being on committees, 
you said you don’t doubt people, you believe 
in them. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Especially, you. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: You can’t have it both 
ways. Do you especially doubt me? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I especially believe 
you. 


Mr. Sweeney: The motion still stands. 


Mr. Chairman, If it’s all right with the 
committee, I’d like to check over the supper 
hour to see if it is in order for this committee 
to put such a motion. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: How do I get my vote 
recorded, Mr. Chairman? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I would 
offer this as a thought to you and to other 
members of the committee. I do believe this 
particular type of motion must be placed in 
the Legislature. I don’t believe it can be 
placed in committee, I think that should be 
checked. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: It is a procedural 
motion; that can be put to a committee at 
any time. 


Mr. Hall: I’m not sure this is all germane 
to the subject at hand. The ministry has been 
trying to provide us with information. If 
there's more information maybe we can do 
away with the vote and have the ministry 
volunteer the information, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, the ministry will 
not volunteer the information, so you will 
require a vote of some kind. 


Mr. Chairman: You must realize that when 
the vote is called im committee the report 
goes back to the Legislature and then it 
would be voted on in the Legislature. 


Mrs. M. Campbell: That’s right. 


Mr. Chairman: If it’s the desire of the 
committee, I can certainly call the vote. How- 
ever, if you'd like further discussion on the 
/ motion, we could discuss the motion further 
_ after 6 o'clock. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I would move the pre- 
vious question, Mr. Chairman; I] would move 
that it be put now. 
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Mr. Eaton: I think we should discuss it 
further to see if this motion is legal or not. 


Mr. Sweeney: Call it and check it later. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: I did suggest earlier, and it 
is after 6 o'clock now— 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, I] say very 
sincerely that if we cannot take this type of 
action what the hell are we sitting here for? 
It’s as simple as that. We have all these man- 
hours going to waste. If we can’t find out 
information when this member wants answers 
and cannot get them, what are we sitting here 


for? I think we should have the question. 


Mr. Mancini: It’s after 6 o'clock, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion has been called. It’s not a debatable 
issue, let’s have the vote. 


Mr. Eaton: It’s a debatable issue, We have 
to see whether the motion is legal or not. 


Mr. Chairman: I’ve been asked to put the 
question and I’ve also been asked by mem- 
bers of the committee for further discussion 
on the question. I realize, if it is in order, I 
could call. it, but I have some doubt as to 
whether the motion is really in order. 


Mr. Sargent: I know you're trying to be 
fair, but this committee asked for the ques- 
tion and I think we should have a vote on it. 
Then you can determine whether or not they 
will allow it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think that’s cor- 
rect. I am here to go by what the committee 
directs, and I will certainly abide by what the 
Chairman rules on. The only thing I suggest 
to you is that the committee should not put 
a motion and vote on it until it knows whether 
or not in fact the motion can be put. We're 
coming back this evening and Mr. Sweeney 
has agreed he would present Mrs. Campbell’s 
motion, I think we can deal with it at that 
time. 


Mr. Sargent: I call that stick-handling. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You can call it what you 
will. I don’t have any control over the com- 
mittee, I’m just offering that opinion. 


Mr, Chairman: With the indulgence of the 
committee, I really feel I should seek further 
assistance on this matter during the supper 
hour, 


Tt being 6 p.m., the committee took recess. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 8:07 p.m. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
(concluded) 


Mr. Chairman: I call the meeting to order. 
Before we adjourned at 6 o'clock, we had 
a motion on the floor. The Clerk has just 
gone to get the motion so I can’t read it to 
you for a moment, but I did say before we 
adjourned that I would check into this matter 
and see if this committee had the power 
to proceed with the motion. I’ve looked 
very carefully at the records of the House 
and I notice the motion placed by Mr. 
Welch on Oct. 28, 1975, and seconded by 
Mr. Deans, only gave us power to consider 
the estimates of four ministries. During all 
other previous sessions, I notice that the 
House did give power to this committee. I 
would just like to read this: 

All standing committees shall report from 
time to time their observations and opin- 
ions on the matters referred to them with 
power to send for persons, papers and 
records. 


However, that was not in the motion which 
was passed by the House on Oct. 28 and, be- 
cause of this, I just wish I had the motion 
to read to you again. It will be here. In 
case some of you were not here it was a 
motion asking that the minutes and records 
of the Ontario Housing Corp. be tabled be- 
fore this committee. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: For the last five years? 


Mr. Chairman: Pardon? Yes, for the last 
five years. 


Mr. Sargent: Can’t that be eight years? 


Mr. Eaton: The estimates are only con- 
sidering the estimates of this year anyway, 
so you re getting beyond it. 


Mr. Kennedy: If we have to look at a lot 
of books for five years between now and 
10:30, we’re going to be pretty busy. 
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Mr. Sargent: We know where to look. 
Mr. Wildman: This is not open to debate. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to inform the 
committee, after looking over the motion 
placed before the House, I feel it is my 
duty as chairman to rule the motion out of 
order. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Chairman, I’ve done a 
fair bit of thinking over the break too, and 
I would have to stay with the decision I 
made earlier. That would be, if necessary, 
to introduce the motion. I'm not quite sure 
what the procedure is, whether it’s to chal- 
lenge your decision or whatever it is, you will 
have to give me some guidance there. I 
really do believe the issue at stake here is 
twofold. The first one is that we're being 
asked to consider certain appropriations. 
We have reason to believe that the financial 
implications behind some of these appropri- 
ations may not be what we think they should 
be. 

Secondly, I think that in the not too distant 
past, there were certain—I can only think 
of the word “allegations’—that were made 
with respect to OHC’s purchasing proce- 
dures. Perhaps we owe it to OHC, and per- 
haps to no one else, to find out whether or 
not these allegations were accurate. On that 
basis I feel very strongly that this should 
be looked into, that that motion should stand, 
and if you can tell me how I challenge your 
ruling, I would be pleased to do so. 


Mr. Bullbrook: That’s how you do it. All 
you do is just challenge his ruling. You 
can’t debate it. You just have to challenge it. 


Mr. Chairman: The only way that that 
can be done is that you advise the Chair 
that you appeal the ruling of the chairman. 


Mr. Sweeney: I do so appeal, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Eaton: It’s not the same procedure as 
in the House. 


Interjections. 
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An hon. member: You don’t have that kind 
of an appeal in committee on the ruling 
of the chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: I have discussed this mat- 
ter with the Clerk’s office and I understand 
that that is the proper procedure to appeal 
the chairman’s ruling. 


Mr. Bullbrook: May I ask you a question? 
Do you mind? I realize I am not a member 
of the committee but I have been a long 
time interested in the procedure of the 
assembly and the committee. I understand 
your ruling to be based on the strictures 
placed upon you as a result of the actual 
wording of the motion which is not in con- 
formity with the normal wording of the 
establishment of the committee and its past 
history. 


Mr. Chairman: That is correct. 


Mr. McEwen: In other words, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no precedent for the motion 
that is put before you. Is that right? 


Mr. Chairman: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. McEwen: There is no precedent for 
the motion that is now presented. Do you 
rule that that’s out of order? 


Mr. Kennedy: So it would mean, Mr, Chair- 
man, then you will need to go back to the 
House because you read the terms of refer- 
ence under which this committee operates and 
regardless of any judgement with respect to 
the appeal here, it means that really, in effect, 
it is an appeal from the order that was handed 
to us under which we were to examine the 
estimates. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right, Mr. Kennedy, 
and when I place this to the members of 
the committee, this would mean that the min- 
ister would then decide whether he would 
table the minutes. If not, then automatically 
the committee will include this in its report 
to the House. 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, he is challenging 
your ruling. That has got nothing to do with 
the minister. He is challenging your ruling. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Chairman, may I make 
a clarification here? The reason I asked you 
to help me do this properly, and the reason 
I am doing so, is that I would understand 
that the directions you got inadvertently 
would have left this particular procedure out. 


Mr. Roy: We don’t know if it was in- 
advertent. 


Mr. Sweeney: I understand the Chairman 
to say that in most other times the wording 
is as he read it and for some unknown reason 


the wording of our direction is different this 


time. It is along that line that I want to 
challenge it. I am saying I don’t think it 
is right that the directions which were given 
to this committee, if it is to do the job it is 
expected to do, should be different from those 


usually given to estimates committees. 
Mr. Bullbrook: May I make a suggestion? 


Mr. Sweeney: If you can help me out of 
that, I want to get at that point. I am sorry 
I must— 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, how can you 
bring in something that you voted on in the 
House? 


Mr. Chairman: I will read the motion. I 
think we just have to take it by the proper 
steps: 

Moved that the ministry table books of 
records of Ontario Housing Corp. for the 
last five years, to have the opportunity to 
study in detail what has been going on in 
this agency, as it should be a matter of 
public record. 


Mr. Bullbrook: All right, you are going to 
have to make two decisions, if I may suggest. 
One is: We can’t debate your ruling, right? 
And my colleague might want to reconsider 
the question of the challenge because it is 
quite obvious that his intention wasn’t in any 
way to challenge it but to seek a clarification. 

If I might make a suggestion: It seems to 
be the feeling of the committee, as I see it, 
and the feeling of the members, that they 
want to have the same opportunities that 
were afforded to estimates committee in the 
past. It might well be that the committee 
would want to consider a motion to ask you 
for additional directions from the Legislature 
as to its intention as to whether it wants to 
give the committee power in the future to 
do what it has given committees power to do 
in the past. 

[8:15] 

I might suggest that, but the problem, I 
think, that we also might well come to grips 
with, is the question of the propriety of the 
motion relative to the estimates, After you 
get down to the question of whether the 
Legislature will give you power or not, one 
has to wonder as to what your decision will 
be. In other words, getting the power might 
be academic in the context of the motion as 


it’s framed. Frankly, I would be very doubt- 
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ful that it is within the ambit of the estimates 


committee to look into the records of the 
past five years. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Chairman, could I have 
clarification, please? It was my understanding, 
prior to coming in here tonight, that the 
wording that you gave before—I got this from 
another source—was the normal kind of word- 
ing that estimates committee get. In other 
words, to requisition papers, documents, re- 
ports and so on. This is a normal kind of 


_ procedure. That is what I am_ protesting 
__ against. We should have that— 


Mr. Drea: Surely this isn’t the place to 
protest that. There was a vote taken in the 
House, and it was carried unanimously. Go 
upstairs. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I fee] that is correct, 


_ because it certainly wasn’t in the motion. 


Mr, Roy: The problem, of course, is that 
all of this can turn out to be very academic. 
We have only this evening to consider the 


estimates, haven’t we? Any powers that we 


might seek from the House at a later time 
are not going to do us any good here tonight. 
I would suggest that we get on to voting on 
the challenge or whatever and get into these 
estimates, because we have only got until 
10:30, I believe. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, 10:30. 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, did you read 
the previous terms of reference? They didn’t 
say “requisition”, did they? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, they did. 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, with the powers— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I wish we 
would stop beating around the bloody bush. 
Let’s start doing something around here. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Chairman, I would be 
prepared to withdraw my challenge and re- 
place it with a motion that you go back to 
whoever gave you the directions for this 
committee— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The House gave the 
directions. 


Mr. Sweeney: The House—go back to the 
House and ask for the right to include those 
other aspects that you mentioned. 


Mr. Chairman: Any member has the right 
to do that, I believe. I don’t think it’s really 
the duty of the chairman to do that. Any 
member has that right. 


To bring this to a head, because there 
is a lot to discuss, do I understand you 
wish to withdraw the challenge or the ap- 
peal, or not? 


Mr. Sweeney: If the statement I just made 
can be done, I would withdraw the chal- 
lenge under those circumstances. 


Mr. Chairman: I don’t really feel this com- 
mittee can do that. We have a motion be- 
fore us, and I ruled on it; you have the right 
to appeal it or not. 


Mr. Sweeney: Excuse me for taking the 
time, but do I understand you correctly to 
say that any member may go to the House 
and ask that the terms of reference of this 
committee be changed? Is that what you are 
telling me? 


Mr. Chairman: You may file a notice of 
motion for the production of any papers, 
yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: The estimates wind up 
tonight. 


Mr. Roy: That’s the problem. 
Mr. Sweeney: We don’t have the time. 


Mr. Kennedy: You can still draw it to the 
attention of the House. 


Mr. Chairman: It doesn’t affect the chal- 
lenge. You have the right at any time to file 
a notice of motion for the production of any 
papers. 


Interjection. 


Mr. Sweeney: It doesn’t have to be tied 
in to this committee? 


Mr. Chairman: No. 


Mr. Sweeney: I withdraw my challenge 
then. 


Mr. Sargent: Are we on vote 804? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, now well continue 
with vote 804. 


On vote 804: 


Mr. Drea: I will be very brief. I just 
want to ask Ontario Housing about a speci- 
fic problem in a specific locality which, in 
terms of their planning for the future, I 
hope has been corrected; nonetheless, the 
situation exists in at least a couple of areas 
in my riding and the planning didn’t take 
account of it. I am referring particularly 
to the Gordonridge project, which is a very 
substantial one, at Midland and Danforth Rd. 
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in Scarborough. It is approximately 1% miles 
in any direction from any reasonable shop- 
ping, particularly in terms of food. It also 
happens to be the type of project where, 
because of the construction being highrise, 
there is an abnormally high ratio of dis- 
abled people living alone. 


There are some proposals being made by 
the borough of Scarborough that they would 
be prepared to make a special rezoning to 
allow a supermarket or a particularly large 
food retail store—this is the big problem— 
to be established in conjunction with that 
particular area, whether it was done in base- 
ments or whether it was done contiguous to 
that. We also have there a special relation- 
ship for the borough of Scarborough, because 
when that project was built there was a 
recreation centre built there, and since then 
the corporation has turned it over to the 
borough of Scarborough to run. 


Because of a great number of difficulties 
there—the main line of the CNR runs be- 
hind it; there’s a configuration of roads to 
the side of it; there are schools and other 
premises built up all the way to Eglinton 
Ave. and the transportation isn’t very good 
—this is providing a very acute hardship on 
a great many middle-aged and older people. 
The only food store is a little variety store 
across the street, where the prices are ap- 
proximately 40 to 45 per cent higher per 
unit than they would be at any of the super- 
markets 1% miles away. 


I realize the difficulties there are for a 
public corporation to allow a commercial 
enterprise into the premises, because of the 
fact that there’s different taxation, construc- 
tion costs, etc., and planning in the future 
won't alleviate this particular problem, be- 
cause of the particular nature of the place. 
I think there’s better than 3,000 people re- 
siding there. I wonder if you would take a 
look at it in conjunction with the borough of 
Scarborough. They are going to have to make 
some substantial changes in their zoning and 
they are prepared to do so if they could work 
out an arrangement with Ontario Housing 
for the area. 


Mr. Riggs: I think the senior staff at OHC 
are aware of some of the problems. In an- 
swer to your specific points, in some of the 
projects in Metro and in other cities, we 
have been able to put commercial facilities 
in by segregating out the costs. If we can 
work with Scarborough in this particular one, 
I can assure you, so long as they are prepared 
to rezone, we'll make facilities, or at least 
make the ground available for appropriate 
market facilities for people there. 
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In terms of transportation, we'll look into 
that one, and in terms of anything else that 
we can do, we'll review the building, the 
programmes, and whether the facilities of the 
disabled are appropriate because we do have 
funds as you know, sir, to adopt any of the 
units to their specific disabilities. 


Mr. Drea: The units are fine. It is when 
you leave the unit that the difficulties begin, 
because of the location. 


Mr. Riggs: We will look into it and get 
back to you on it and any a that we 
may be able to achieve, month by month. 


Mr. Drea: Okay, great. There’s just one 
other thing, and this concerns the fragmented 
nature of the cable television industry in the 
borough of Scarborough. It’s very frag- 
mented. It’s a piecemeal arrangement. There 
are a number of people particularly in two 
of your larger projects—the one on Gilder 
Dr. and the one at Gordonridge—who cannot 
get cable TV. Unfortunately, they live in a 
particular receiving area where, because of 
the proximity of CFTO, if you want to get 
any more than channel 9, you've got to have 
cable. 


I understand that the corporation is in 
negotiations with the cable companies. I also 
understand that the two particular companies 
involved are being extremely belligerent 
about it. They want a very high price in 
terms of a monthly rental from these people. 
In view of the fact that your present minister 
is the former Minister of Transportation and 
Communications in this province—and_ this 
province has always felt that we had some 
role to play in cable TV—I wonder, if you 
come to a dead end with those cable com- 
panies, if you would consider appealing 
through our Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications to the Canadian Radio-Tele- 
vision Commission to try to break this im- 
passeP 


It seems to me that the people in those 
two projects—again you are talking some- 
where around 4,500 people—are being held 
up as pawns by private operators to try to 
get an appropriate private apartment rate in 
that area. Theyre using the fact that there 
is the concentration in those two places 
which are run by the corporation to try to 
achieve those ends. One of the units at 
Gilder is a highrise and, once again, the ratio 
of disabled and senior citizens is extra- 
ordinarily high. 

These people really have no other enter- | 
tainment in that they’re relatively far away 
from other places and this continuing im- 
passe with the cable operators really is a 
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hardship on them. I understand the position 
of the corporation—I think you're entirely 
right—but it seems to me that somewhere 
along the line this impasse with the cable 
operators has to be broken. 

If the appropriate body is the CRTC then 
I think we should go to them under the 
auspices of our own Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications. Otherwise, where- 
ever there is a large Ontario Housing rental 
development, were going to be in the situ- 
ation in which the people there become 
pawns used by the cable operator to see 
what he can get in the particular area with 
private highrise and condominium units. 


Mr. Rose: Mr. Chairman, there are two 
issues here. One is this particular cable com- 
pany weve been attempting to negotiate 
with. We have been unsuccessful over the 
last four years in getting this company to 
agree to our proposal. There’s a new ele- 
ment which has entered into it and that is the 
recent CRTC ruling which requires the basic 
service to include 23 channels rather than 
the 10 or 12 normally carried on the set. 


This issue plus the issue of the particular 
carrier in this area—and there are other areas 
in the province—we are now discussing with 
the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications and with the CRTC. I appre- 
ciate the point made, that we must get the 
cable service for the tenants who are living 
in those buildings, but I’m sure the member 
will appreciate that we've got to get as good 
a price as we can. 


Mr. Drea: No, I don’t think it should be 
more than $1. I understand your position 
entirely. The cable companies are tending 
to hold up that particular kind of develop- 
ment and they are using the people in there 
as pawns to get a much better rate or to 
force private apartment owners in the area 
to maintain an abnormally high rate in 
comparison with the rate which I think is 
fair for the work they do in the instant, 
because your buildings are built for it. There 
is very little cost of installation. 


Mr. Rose: The bulk of our units do have 
contract cable at $1 or $2 per unit per month. 
This is the one hold out. We will attempt 
to negotiate with them. I would like to 
repeat again that the CRTC and the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications are 
aware of what we're doing. 


Mr. Sweeney: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
agreed earlier that we could sort of go 
anywhere in this vote, is that right? 

The point I would like to address myself 
to first of all is the whole business of the 


ministry being involved in serviced Jand 
and putting serviced land on the market. 
It is my experience in my own community 
that one of the major problems we're facing 
right now in trying to break the circle of 
high-cost housing is to get at the circle of 
high-cost serviced land. I have spoken to build- 
ers, politicians, purchasers—as broad a cross- 
section as I can—and I keep coming up with 
the same point time and time again. We've 
got to somehow break that cycle. 

Yet just a couple of days ago we had 
described to us a situation—I believe it was 
in the municipality of Brantford—in which 
your ministry was servicing land and putting 
it on the market through a HOME pro- 
gramme. The book value of that property 
was somewhere, I believe, about $9,600 per 
lot. The market value in that area was 
$18,000 per lot and, as I understand the 
procedure you go through, the purchaser 
would pay the book value initially and take 
a second mortgage back for the difference 
between the book value and the market 
value. 

[8:30] 

I also am aware—and I think this has 
probably been brought to your attention a 
number of times if we can use another spe- 
cific example—that in the Malvern project, 
in the general Metro area, a number of 
years back your ministry purchased land, I 
believe, in the neighbourhood of about $800 
an acre. I won't quarrel with that particular 
figure but I think it was somewhere in that 
particular area. That particular land also is 
in the process of going on the market and 
in fact has gone on the market, where build- 
ing lots range from $22,500 to $36,000 a lot. 
My understanding is that your book value of 
that property is roughly one-third the value 
of the market price for that land. 

It strikes me, if the Ministry of Housing 
is going to be continually making reference 
to the market value, whereas it has within 
its own power some way of putting land on 
the market at a book value or cost value, 
whatever term we want to use, we are never 
going to break that cycle. I don’t see how 
the ministry can honestly say that it wants 
or it is desirous of reducing the cost of 
housing, accepting the fact that the cost 
of serviced land is one of the major com- 
ponents in our present problem, when it has 
the opportunity to do so, and doesn’t do so. 


I am sure you are aware, as I am, that 
there are a number of situations like that. 
I guess I have a very difficult time under- 
standing any of the arguments or answers 
that I have heard thus far, when I would ac- 
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cept the fact that the ministry has a chance 
to do something about the situation, to create 
some example and maybe to start creating 
a market where there isn’t any right now 
and where we know that there is such a 
control of developed land, building land and 
serviced land that the market isn’t going to 
break itself. I just don’t see, and I wish either 
you or one of your officials would explain 
to me why your ministry is taking this kind 
of a stand, when from not a socialist but a 
social point of view, it is an opportunity for 
the government. I don’t see how anyone else 
has the chance at this point in time to make 
a beginning on breaking what I have to 
describe as a vicious cycle in housing in this 
province. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, I think 
your research as far as the Malvern project 
is concerned is lacking. In the situations you 
are referring to the price of the land that 
was involved for the lots at the time was 
the price when we were still in the lease 
programme. We are no longer in that pro- 
gramme; now we actually sell properties, and 
lots. The lots that are still available in Mal- 
vern under the HOME programme will have 
been at book value since August, 1975, when 
it went to the straight sale of the property, 
with the second mortgage on the difference 
between the book value and the market 
value. 


That’s the situation as it stands at Mal- 
vern, which is exactly the same as in Brant- 
ford, as I mentioned. 


Mr. Sweeney: May I clarify a point just 
so that we are both talking about the same 
thing? My understanding is that the market 
value of those lots, on which the purchaser 
is picking up a second mortgage for the dif- 
ferential, ranges from approximately $22,000 
to $36,000, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That would be about 
right. 


Mr. Sweeney: And your book value for 
those lots is roughly one-third of those prices. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. 


Mr. Sweeney: I think that jis consistent 
with the point I have been making. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, but what I am 
Saying to you is, subject to correction, the 
land that’s now under the policy of HOME, 
came into effect in August, 1975. Persons 
who will buy a home built on one of those 
lots will pay the book value of the lot. You 
say it’s a third of $22,500 or $36,000. The 


difference between that book value and the 
market value is on a second mortgage with 
no interest over 35 years. We are incon- 
sistent in the programme as it now is oper- 
ated in all parts of the province. 


Mr. Sweeney: I think the point I am try- 
ing to clarify, perhaps for myself as much 
as anyone, is that even if it’s spread over 35 
years you are charging the purchaser the 
market value for that lot, the market value 
as of 1975. I realize you stage the pur- 
chasing— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let me interject here. 
If you say to me that the market value of 
the lot is, let’s say, the lower figure of 
$22,500, and we put it on the market with 
the HOME project on it and offer it to 
someone who qualifies with the other quali- 
fications they must have, they purchase 
the lot for $7,100, let’s say. That’s the book 
value of the lot plus the house. They buy 
it. It’s theirs. Now, a year later, the indi- 
vidual now owns that property. We don’t 
own it. They do. 


He is totally free to put that piece of 
property on the market at full value. In other 
words, they would pick up the difference 
between $7,100 and $22,500 of the market 
value. And we just don’t think that’s the 
way to do it. We're saying to the person 
that if you want to remain in that facility 
which you were able to purchase with all 
of the conditions and all of the considera- 
tions given to you under your circumstances 
at that time, by all means purchase the 
home and occupy it. But when you cease 
to occupy it, then you should reimburse the 
province for the difference between the book 
value and the market value, so that you 
aren’t making a windfall profit at the expense 
of the taxpayers of the Province of Ontario. 


Mr. Sweeney: Al] right. I guess what con- 
cerns me is that when we go through that 
particular process, the second or the third 
purchaser, for all practical purposes, cannot 
buy a low-cost home. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The second or third 
purchaser of that particular home, no. The 
name of the programme is “Home Owner- 
ship Made Easy,” or as easy as possible, 
I suppose, you might say. 


Mr. Sweeney: But it’s only for the first 
buyer right? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: For the first buyer, 
right. 
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Mr. Sweeney: I guess what I'm trying to 
get at is that if we’re trying to do that as a 
general principle, can we not build into the 
process you are describing some kind of 
mechanism where it is recognized in the 
public market that the Ministry of Housing 
is selling building ots at $7,000 instead of at 
$22,000 and that that kind of lot can con- 
tinue to be available in subsequent selling 
for about the same amount of money? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. You had better 
move over to that side of the room with that 
philosophy. 


An hon. member: But he still carries a 
second mortgage then? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Who is that heckling 


us? 


Mr. Sargent: Why did you change your 
policy? Why, during the election, did you 
let them sell them? 


Mr. Kennedy: They can sell them. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I find it very difficult to 
tell the difference. I heard the comment 
made. 


Mr. Sargent: Why during the election did 
you allow them to sell them? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know. I wasn’t 
the minister. During the discussion it was 
mentioned that only the first purchaser is 
buying it at the low price. Well, you know, 
that’s quite correct, but they purchased a 
home at that price. They’ve taken on a second 
mortgage, knowing fuJl well what the con- 
ditions are. Should the market ever go the 
other way, then the person, of course, will be 
a loser. That is one of the speculative parts of 
buying property at whatever price you are 
buying. But by the same token, you save as 
first buyer. I purchased my home originally 
I paid I think $2,100 for a lot that now would 
sell, in my home town for $12,000 to $15,000 
Are you suggesting that I should sell that 
property, if it was to be available for sale, 
back at the original price I bought it for? 
Am I not entitled to any of the evaluation 
that has taken place on property and build- 
ings over the last number of years? 


Mr, Eaton: Even Stephen thinks that. 


Mr. Sargent: You are subsidized by the 
government. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But the question is that 
there is no subsidy by the government. Let's 
be clear on that. There is no subsidy. The 
only subsidy that’s involved now, if you want 
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to call it a subsidy, is that the difference 
between the book value and the market value 
is interest free. That’s the only subsidy. That 
is callable upon the sale of the property or 
at the end of the term of the mortgage. 


Mr. Sargent: Is that now? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, as of August. I 
was simply drawing to Mr. Sweeney’s atten- 
tion, and I think he probably was aware 
of that, that he was talking about two 
different situations when he referred to the 
Malvern situation. Part of Malvern that is 
built, where the land is being used, was 
under the old system of the leaseback, and 
we found some more uses— 


Mr. Sweeney: No, I wasn’t thinking of that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The present land that 
is there would be under the present system 
of book value plus the mortgage on the 
difference. 


Mr. Kennedy: Is it a Crown holding? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Kennedy: When is the balance of that 
payable? 


Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, Mr. Sweeney has 


the floor. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I will respond to Mr. 
Sweeney, and that is the difference between 
the book value and the market value is call- 
able upon the sale of the property by the 
original purchaser to someone else; or at 
the end of the 35-year period they either pay 
the book value difference free and clear of 
any mortgage, or they can refinance the bal- 
ance for whatever period of time they want. 


Mr. Sweeney: Is it possible that the second 
mortgage—the differential that we're talking 
about—could be an element in terms of the 
first sale, so that a second purchaser could 
get some of the advantages the first purchaser 
got? 


Mr. B. Newman: A son or daughter. 


Mr. Sweeney: Is that part of your mechan- 
ism? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Riggs says it’s open. 
The second purchaser, as I understand, then 
could actually take on the existing obligation 
of buying the property at the book value of 
the land and assume the second mortgage on 
the balance. 


Mr. Riggs: To clarify this, if the secondary 
purchaser, subject to the Ontario Mortgage 
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Corp., was in the same income range of the 
HOME plan and subject, of course, to the 
sale price—because if the original purchaser 
wanted twice the value of the property, and 
we were helping to finance that, that could 
be a detriment to the sale—but if the pur- 
chaser was trying to sell the property, at a 
normal rate-of-inflation profit, to another 
purchaser whose income was in the same 
HOME income category, the Ontario Mort- 
gage Corp. could approve the transfer of the 
mortgage as is. 


Mr. Eaton: If you have made some im- 
provements on the home, would it still be 
considered at the same rate? 


Mr. Riggs: No. Any improvements under 
the old HOME plan were included in any 
calculation of a resale price. 


Mr. Burr: At the end of the 35 years you 
say it can be renegotiated at that time. Does 
interest start at that point, or is it still in- 
terest-free? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, there would be in- 
terest on it from then on. 


Mr. Burr: There would be interest, then? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, you're down to a 
first mortgage on that; just the book value- 
market value difference. 


Mr. Burr: And then at the end of 35 years 
it’s either callable or else renegotiable at the 
current interest at that time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. 


Mr. Sweeney: May I ask if your ministry 
is considering any other procedure, process, 
whatever you will, whereby it might some- 
how be possible for the Ontario government, 
through your ministry, to put serviced land 
on the market at less than the market value, 
without going through this rigmarole we are 
now? And if in some way we could try to 
break the present cycle where the price just 
climbs, climbs, climbs—and it doesn’t seem 
to be going to stop itself. It seems to be the 
one element in our economic system where 
the market is not doing anybody any good. 
It’s just hurting everybody. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would suggest that we 
probably could do that—not that we are do- 
ing it now. But I suppose you could probably 
do that on the condition that we talked 
about, that whatever we acquire the land for 
that’s what it would be on sale for. 


Mr. Sweeney: Has your ministry consid- 
ered anything like that? 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: The book value and 
the market value in areas other than Mal- 
vern, Hamilton and Saltfleet, are almost iden- 
tical to the market. In northern Ontario, the 
book value of the land as developed by OHC 
is usually the market value, because OHC 
is the only developer in the area. If you look 
at rural areas in Ontario, as an example 
western and northern Ontario, the book and 
market value are basically the same, in about 
90 per cent of the cases. The only problem 
you would get into is in Hamilton, Saltfleet, 
Gormley and Malvern, where the cost of 
lands in urban municipalities have escalated 
so much that the second mortgage mechan- 
ism is used to stop windfall profits. In the 
other areas, most of the land is offered 
directly at book value, because it’s con- 
terminous with market value. 


Mr. Sweeney: I guess I'm finished, but I 
still feel uncomfortable that the government, 
with the assets at its disposal and the power 
behind it, can’t somehow break this thing. I 
don’t know who else is going to do it, and I 
think it’s got to be done. I realize maybe ['m 
just venting my frustration— 


[8:45] 
Mr. Sargent: It isn’t an election year. 


Mr. Sweeney: It is too important to be an 
electioneering issue. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, our pure 
friend from up in Grey-Bruce is so pure, 
sweet and lovable, and he hasn’t been thrown 
out yet this year— 


Mr. Sargent: Don’t throw stones at me. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am not throwing stones 
at you. I like you. You are nice. You are 


cuddly. 


Mr. Sargent: I am queer for girls. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: To acquire land and to 
put it on the market at book value under 
the system that we are now using is work- 
ing satisfactorily. In other areas, what we are 
doing is we are putting subsidy into the 
servicing of the land to keep the prices of 
it down. If we are selling it at market value, 
really I think that’s about the best you can 
do, and not allow it to climb, to escalate, 
and to take on abnormal prices, which is 
what we are doing in the case of Brantford. 
We are selling it at book value, leaving the 
market value of it. 

The only other alternative, as I see it and I 
am not that deeply involved in it as yet, is to 
do what was suggested earlier and’ that is 
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you lease the land and the house and you 
say to the person: “As long as you are in it, 
that’s fine, it’s yours. You pay so many dollars 
a month. When the time comes and you 
pack off and you go somewhere else, it re- 
verts back to the ownership of the province, 
which makes it available to someone else.” 

If you want that sort of an arrangement, 
where no one ever has an opportunity to own 
those homes, I just don’t see it. I think owner- 
ship is important and the opportunity to 
own is important, and I don’t believe that 
the state should own the homes and _ the 
property. There are those in the room who 
probably do, but I don’t. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I suggest that that’s a 
lot of nonsense. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I suggest the position of 
your party is a lot of nonsense. Yes, I agree 
with you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Sargent. I will be glad 
to put you on the list. 


Mr. Sargent: Sure, anything you want. 


Mr. Burr: Wouldn't you agree that the only 
way to keep the price of land from es- 
calating, when the province has acquired 
the Jand, would be to lease it and allow the 
price of the house to go with the market 
value but the land is permanently the prov- 
ince’s and it is just rented at book value? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We tried that and it 
didn’t work out very well. 


Mr. Riggs: Not entirely, Mr. Chairman. 
In both the leasing plans that were tried, 
there was an option to purchase. It was the 
option to purchase that created the problem. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but why not just take that 
option out? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are proposing a per- 
petual lease on the land? 


Mr. Burr: As a compromise. They own the 
home but they don’t own the land. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Consider that the per- 
petual lease is held by the government. The 
individual leases the land and builds the 
house and the house evaluates, let’s say, at 
$5,000 for an easy figure, and the house then 
is put on the market for sale. The person 
sells the house and takes whatever money he 
gets from that particular building and then 
goes out on the market now looking for a 
house somewhere. To begin with, he doesn’t 
have the money, because tacked on to the 
next building he is going to buy will be a 
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piece of property at market value, and he 
has not been able at all to realize any in- 
crease in equity on the property that he 
has been sitting on. 


Mr. Sargent: Mr. Chairman, getting into 
what Freddie is saying and John, the key to 
getting housing on track is the cost of the 
land factor, that is number one, plus the 
cost of money. We all agree it is a tough 
job you have to do, but I would like to 
talk, if there is one of your officials here— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Can I just touch on one 
thing—you did give up the floor. The other 
thing that would bother me on that is that the 
lease itself will be available on land at 
value, whatever it may be, and as land be- 
comes more expensive in the area, that lease 
starts to get some value, and you have got 
almost a sort of a key money situation that 
you have got on some apartments, only this 
time it’s for the lease, and the sort of under- 
the-table deals that would go on and that 
sort of thing bothers me a little too. 


Mr. Sargent: Now you are talking; under- 
the-table deals. That’s what you did in the 
election. You took the lease and you sold 
them the lease. You said they could buy up 
their leases and sell their homes, during the 
election. Who put that through your depart- 
ment during the election? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am sorry, come again? 


Mr. Sargent: The people who had leased 
land for these homes in Owen Sound, 110 
of them, were told by your department—a 
government letter came to them—that their 
lease could be finalized immediately and 
they could sell the homes. They bought the 
homes for $1,500 or $2,000 down and they 
were selling the houses for $27,000 and 
walking off with a big margin during the 
election. Whether that is your policy now, 
getting into leasing land, it’s a big political 
thing which could happen. You say, “Okay, 
it's election year; we will cancel all the 
leases you own and you will have title to the 
land.” That is exactly what you did during 
the election in Owen Sound. I am not blam- 
ing you for it, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t debate what you 
are saying— 


Mr. Sargent: Someone should know about 
that. Who knows about it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All I know is that the 
case involved took place in August. Mr. Rose 
perhaps knows. 
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Mr. Rose: Perhaps I should explain that 
all the leasing we had prior to August, when 
we moved from a leasehold to an ownership, 
had a provision to enable the lessee of the 
land to buy it. Some of them were based on 
buying the land five years after they bought 
the house at the market value at that time; 
then, as you may be aware, it was changed 
so that you could buy your land five years 
after you bought your house at the market 
value after five years. 


Mr. Sargent: And you brought it forward? 


Mr. Rose: Yes, but in the first instance, it 
was the market value when you purchased 
the house. To illustrate that point, if you 
bought a house in Owen Sound for $22,000 
and the book value of the land was $4,000 
and the market value was $5,000, you could 
buy that land five years later for the market 
value of $5,000. The procedure was changed 
in 1973. If you bought your house in 1973— 
let’s take Malvern for an example—and the 
book value was around $8,000, the market 
value would not be established when you 
went to buy that land until five years from 
the date of purchase, in which case the 
market value may be around $30,000 or 
$35,000. What this was doing was putting 
home ownership out of the reach of the 
people we were trying to get into home 
ownership. 


The idea of the controls was to prevent 
speculation. This is where the second mort- 
gage comes in because now the individual 
buys the house and the lot at the book value 
with the market value second mortgage 
covering the difference. That is callable. That 
is the way we control the speculation, and 
that profit reverts to the Crown. I think the 
point I want to make is that the programme 
always provided for the homeowner eventu- 
ally to buy his land. 


Mr. Sargent: I lost you five minutes ago. 
The thing is, it happened during the election 
and with 110 homes you brought the deal 
forward for election-purpose expediency. I 
am not going to flog that point; I will give 
you the file on it and someone is going to 
have to show me who gave permission for 
that political thing to happen. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is like no wage and 
price controls in June— 


Mr. Sargent: Now, you didn’t do it. It did 
happen. How many of your top brass have 
been there for seven or eight years? Have 
they all been there for seven or eight years? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They are all veterans. 
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Mr. Sargent: What I am getting into is 
this: It is inconceivable that you as a fine 
mayor of your city—your books were open to 
the public, an open-door policy. As mayor 
of Owen Sound I established the fact that 
anyone could walk into city hall and could 
see the assessment of anybody in Owen 
Sound. All of our records were in the open- 
door policy. That was your policy, I believe, 
as mayor? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Sargent: And that is the way public 
business should be run. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me, but you 
couldn’t look at the records even in the great 
and free-wheeling community of Owen 
Sound. 


Mr. Sargent: You sure as hell could. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, you couldn't. 


Mr. Sargent: Anyone who couldn't could 
talk to me and I would take them and show 


them. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, you could look at 
the assessed value but not the records. Now 
be honest. 


Mr. Sargent: That’s not right. I will tell 
you they could see anything they wanted to. 
We had nothing to hide. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, that is not correct. 


Mr. Sargent: There was no hanky-panky 
going on there. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, but I will tell you 
this: If you were showing them the assess- 
ment records there was hanky-panky because 
that is a violation of the Assessment Act. 


Mr. Sargent: We didn’t give a damn for 
that. They own the deal anyway. It belongs 
to the people not to officials. You guys seem 
to think you own everything. You don’t. You 
only work for us. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. 


Mr. Sargent: Don’t forget that. We phone 
up and get this flak from you guys who are 
drawing down $40,000 a year and you make 
us think we are a bunch of clowns because 
we make $15,000 a year; isn’t that right? 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right, and payday 
is next Monday. 


Mr. Sargent: Having said that, a year ago 
this week, on Nov. 29, one of the govern- 
ment officials came to me with a story 
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that would shake your hat. He produced 
records and appraisals of the Saltfleet de- 
velopment—the whole file on it. It was to the 
effect that Jon-Enco Ltd. got a cheque for 
$6 million on Jan. 7, 1967, for 1,500 acres 
of land at $4,000 per acre when Mr. Mur- 
chison was the chief land developer for your 
department. He was opposed to this, be- 
cause his appraisal and his evaluators, as well 
as the assessors, said the land at most was 
worth $2,000 an acre. But they paid Jon- 
Enco $6 million—$3 million more than they 
should have. Mr. Murchison resigned and 
became president of Y and R Properties, a 
large firm in this city. He resigned because 
he couldn't put up with the goings on in 
this department. At that time, I asked for 
the files to be opened. The minister refused. 

Jon-Enco as a firm went broke. I don’t 
know why they went broke with a $3-million 
profit, because they put nothing on the land, 
they did nothing for it; all it did was change 
hands to the government. 

Mr. Murchison, the chief man in your de- 
partment, objected strongly to the $6 million 
paid to these people—an overpayment of $3 
_ million of our money—and as I say, he re- 
_ signed. Several days later, I asked him— 
and I quote from Hansard: I said: 

Mr. Murchison, how do you account for the 
overpayment of $8 million in view of the fact that 
you recommended against it and the appraisal people 


recommended against it, but it still went through 
for a bill of sale of $6 million— 


Then came the date of payment of the 
cheque, which we had in our files. He said: 


“All I can put it down to [and get this, what 
he said] is political pressure.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Can I ask you a ques- 
tion? What year did Mr. Murchison resign? 
Was it 1974? 


Mr. Sargent: I haven’t got that date. 


Hon. Mr, Rhodes: Did you say 1974— 
November, 1974? 


Mr. Sargent: I haven’t got the date he re- 
signed. It’s probably in Hansard further on. 
But, as you will recall, this carried on over a 
period of weeks, with me trying to get an- 
swers and things from the minister in the 
House. Finally, after several weeks, his 
people came up with a telegram from CMHC 
in Ottawa, saying they felt it was a fair ap- 
praisal. But all the way down the piece, we 
wanted to see the minutes of that meeting 
to find out why a top man would resign 
because of such an overpayment of $3 million. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, can I just 
comment on that? You're referring now to 
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land purchases that were made by the cor- 
poration in 1967. 


Mr. Sargent: In 1967-1968, I think it was. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In 1967-1968. 
Mr. Sargent: In Saltfleet—by Kronas. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. The records were 
made available to you. 


Mr. Sargent: Pardon? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Were these records made 
available to you? 


Mr. Sargent: The government official told 
me that he thought— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, were not dealing— 


Mr. Sargent: —either I’d get shot or he'd 
get shot if we brought this into the House. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: This information you're 
talking about, these records were tabled in 
the House. 


Mr. Sargent: I wanted to table the stuff. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It was. 
Mr. Eaton: They were. 


Mr. Sargent: Not the stuff I had; it wasn’t 
tabled in the House. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sure it wasn’t. Was 
it signed and sworn in front of a—you know, 
was it a legal declaration? 


Mr. Sargent: It was a photostat. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But was it a legal dec- 
laration by the individual of what transpired? 
Because I have here—and I make no bones 
about it—Saltfleet first, in 1967—I won't go 
through all the locations, but— 


Mr. Sargent: Is that Kronas or Jon-Enco? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Jon-Enco. The date of 
closing was Jan. 2. The price paid— 
[9:00] 

Mr. Sargent: Six million dollars. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We went through this. 
Jon-Enco Ltd.—price paid: $3,521,860 for 
878.472 acres. 


Mr. Sargent: They bought 1,500 acres. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: At $4,000 per unit. 
Mr. Sargent: They bought 1,500 at $4,000 


a unit. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Another piece of prop- 
erty in Binbrook area on Jan, 3, 1968, for 
$180,752. That is $3,992 an acre. Jon-Enco, 
on Jan. 15, 152.835 acres for $4,000 an acre, 
and another block of property of 227.164 
acres for $4,000 an acre. This is information 
that you have. 


Mr. Sargent: Yes, that’s right. $4,000 an 
acre. It was appraised for $2,000 an acre. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The appraisals at the 
time were approved by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corp. 


Mr. Sargent: You don’t understand. What 
I'm trying to say is that— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I know what you are 
trying to say, but I would ask you. You 
are trying to say that there was some sort of 
hanky-panky going on. 


Mr. Sargent: No, we know damn _ well 


there was. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Show me by proving it. 
Prove it. 


Mr. Sargent: We can’t prove it because you 
wont give us the records. We want the 
minutes of the meetings. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: These records were 
tabled in the Legislature. 


Mr. Sargent: We want the minutes of the 
meeting where he resigned. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: What difference does it 
make if it says: “Moved by Jones and sec- 
onded by Smith that we buy the property 
from Jon-Enco for this price”? It’s here. 
You had it. 


Mr. Sargent: Who typed thatP Somebody 
said, “Fix it up. Doctor the damn thing, and 
give it to us.” There you go. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You have that warped 
mind on the way you used to operate things 
at one time. You are the only one who does 
that. 


Mr. Sargent: I know. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t intend to do 
that. 


Mr. Shore: That’s wrong. 
Mr. Sargent: That’s wrong. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can tell you what’s 


wrong with it. But we better get along with 
the story here. 
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Mr. Sargent: I think that if I got to this 
point, that you are going to bring up a 
bunch of garbage like that, the things you 
had typed up—they are not the documents 
I had. I had the signed appraisal values, 
the photostat of the cheques and everything. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Nobody is denying the 
price that was paid for it, and the total price, 
and the price per acre. 


Mr. Sargent: Did you ever think to ask | 
Mr. Murchison why he resigned, because 
you weren't there? You couldn't care less. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know Mr. | 
Murchison. There are a lot of things I don’t | 
know. 


Mr. Sargent: At this point I just want to 
establish the fact that a year later we still 
tried tonight to ask you to open the books 
and let us see the minutes of the meeting 
and you say you won't. I don’t blame you | 
a damn bit. But if we had it first of all, if | 
we had put the vote, it would have been a 
vote of confidence and the government would 
have fallen. That’s how important it is. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I can 
only say to Mr. Sargent that he is a member 
of the committee. He can put forth any 
motion the likes and the committee will deal 
with it as they see fit— 


Mr. Sargent: We tried. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —and let the chips fall 
where they may. 


Mr. Sargent: I don’t think you want that, 
do you? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have no control over 
that. You do. 


Mr. Eaton: Can I ask a brief question? 
When CMHC approves the mortgage money 
to purchase this, do they put appraisers out 
to appraise the property too? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have an appraisal. 


Mr. Riggs: Yes, they have to. Every piece 
of land that’s mortgaged by CMHC under | 
debenture— 


Mr. Sargent: What do you have that ap- 
praisal man here at all for? When they lay 
a price of $2,000 on an acre of land, what | 
do you have those guys for? They are 100 
per cent wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me. He said the | 
appraisers he is talking about are the ap- | 
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praisers sent in by Central Mortgage and 
Housing. 


Mr. Sargent: I know, but what are you 
doing if they are 100 per cent wrong on your 
appraisalP And why does the top man say 
that the reason he objected was the $3 mil- 
lion payment? He resigned because of politi- 
cal pressure. And he’s a top man in his 


_ industry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t tell you that. 


Mr. Kennedy: Just another question on 
that matter we were discussing as to the 
second mortgage with lots where they are 
callable after 35 years. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The Brantford plan. 
Mr. Kennedy: Take an example of a lot, 


a book value $10,000, market value $30,000. 


The difference is $20,000, which becomes the 
callable part. But over the period of years, 
somewhere in that interval, the market value 
may increase beyond what is callable, say 
to $25,000 an acre. Does the owner pick up 
that profit or does it revert to the Crown 
as well? Is it called by the Crown as well? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, the original pur- 
chaser does get the advantage of the defla- 
tionary factor—if ever it may happen. It stays 
at the value at the time of purchase. 


Mr. Kennedy: I want to discuss senior 
citizen construction, Mr. Chairman, in ‘Missis- 
sauga particularly. Do you have the figures 
here with respect to the backlog of appli- 
cants—for both senior and family housing? 


Mr. Rose: Mr. Chairman, through you to 
the member, the waiting list in the city of 
Mississauga is for 674 family-housing units 
and 224 senior citizen. 


Mr. Kennedy: As of what date? Is that 
current? 


Mr. Rose: That would be as of the end 
of October. 


Mr. Kennedy: At one point the ministry 
was about to purchase the Tompson Lumber 
site. I believe the approval was all arranged 
here, but it didn’t go through, I understand, 
because the city thought it might have a 
better alternate use than for a senior citizen 
site. Can you give me the details of what 
transpired, please? 


Mr. Rose: I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
site is now being used for MTC for the GO 
system. It’s in the old town of Port Credit if 
I’m not mistaken. We are, at the present 
time, trying to arrange purchase of another 
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site in Port Credit to meet the needs of the 
senior citizens in Mississauga. 


Mr. Kennedy: Is that the Elmwood Motors 
site? 


Mr. Rose: No, it is not. I can’t recall the 
name of the site. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would suggest we 
shouldn’t mention any sites when we’re nego- 
tiating for property. I don’t want to be on 
any list. 


Mr. Kennedy: This is public information. I 
just wondered as to the status of it. 


Mr. Rose: The other thing about the Tomp- 
son Lumber site was we had to get a higher 
density, and the municipality was reluctant 
to give us the density required to make it 
economical. 


Mr. Kennedy: But at one point you were 
interested? 


Mr. Rose: Yes, at one point we were very 
interested in that. 


Mr. Kennedy: Is there just the one site 
under consideration now? 


Mr. Rose: No, there is another site under 
consideration in Streetsville, and the matter 
is with the city council now. 


Mr. Kennedy: I’m not going to ask about 
that—I don’t want to place it in jeopardy. 


There was a proposal put forward by one 
of the councillors whereby a multiple-use 
site would be acquired with part of the 
utilization to be for senior-citizen and family, 
as well as other, purposes—separate from 
Crown involvement altogether. Do you know 
what the status of that is? 


Mr. Rose: Yes, that’s the site I was referring 
to, Mr. Chairman, and I think there are nego- 
tiations going on with that at the present 
time. 


Mr. Kennedy: Does it seem feasible that 
we could participate for multiple use? 


Mr. Rose: The way we look at this, there 
would be a severance between the socially- 
assisted housing and the other uses. We would 
be involved primarily in the part relating to 
housing. 


Mr. Kennedy: In your negotiations, how 
many units are proposed at this particular 
point? 


Mr. Rose: It’s a matter of changing the 
zoning for the density, and I would prefer 
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at this point in time, Mr. Chairman, to not 
give the specific zoning being considered, be- 
cause it might affect the negotiations. 


Mr. Kennedy: Yes, okay. 


Mr. Eaton: I wanted to get into the subject 
of senior citizen housing too—the staging of 
senior citizen housing from the time it’s ap- 
proved in a community until the land sites 
are acquired, and so forth. 


I’ve had four approved in my riding rang- 
ing from a year to about 18 months. Two of 
them are just now going to tender—they 
are the ones with a year’s approval, one may 
be a little more than that. They still haven’t 
selected a site for the two others. Where does 
the responsibility come for selecting the sites? 
Is it left with the community to pick a site, 
or your ministry? 


Mr. Rose: The actual acquisition of a site 
was explained earlier by the Ministry of 
Government Services. However, just to renew 
the process—as you know, we initially require 
a municipal resolution for the senior citizens; 
and then we do a survey to determine the 
need and then ask the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services— 


Mr. Eaton: That was prior to the approval, 
though. 


Mr. Rose: Right. Then we ask the Ministry 
of Government Services to find a suitable 
piece of land for us. Very often the munic- 
ipality is willing to offer us land. They may 
have institutional land that is used for a 
school, or some other purpose, that we will 
purchase. The purchase of land can be a 
lengthy process. The land has to be appraised; 
the price has to be right because of the 
economics of the number of units that are 
to be built; it may have to require a rezoning. 
I think very often in a number of smaller 
towns the rezoning requires more than, say, 
single family into an R-3 type of zoning. If it 
requires on OMB hearing, then, of course, that 
is more time. Some of these are done very 
quickly and some take a year and a half, 
maybe two years. 


Mr, Eaton: We are not even to the stage 
of having the sites picked. What contact does 
your ministry keep between yourself and 
Government Services to see that somebody is 
trying to find these sites? 


Mr. Rose: The development officer is re- 
sponsible for that particular community and 
through our link with MGS it ensures that he 
keeps on to them to find a suitable site. They 
are acting as our agents. 


Mr. Eaton: What do you mean, keeps on 
to himP Does he have one in 1976, and 
another in a couple of years? 


Mr. Rose: No, I am talking sort of weekly, 
monthly. He has to meet that need. He has to 
meet that objective in that community. 


Mr. Eaton: Then, what possible excuse 
could there be for going over a year and not 
having come up with a site? 


Mr. Rose: Because there just may not be a 
suitable site in the community. 


Mr. Eaton: I know the community and I 
know there are some sites there. 


Mr. Rose: If there are, we would be more 
than willing to look at them. 


Mr. Shore: Sell him a piece of your prop- 
erty. 





Mr. Eaton: Unfortunately, I don’t have any 
in these particular villages. But some place 
there has to be a breakdown between approv- 
ing these and getting people on the job find- 
ing sites. Surely, there is no excuse for going 
a year and a half without even coming up 
with a site and saying, “This is the site we 
want. We want to go to the OMB’—or doing 
whatever you have to do to get it rezoned, or 
asking the community if they would approve 
that site. 


Mr. Sargent: All the Tory land has been 
sold, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Eaton, can you give 
us some specifics so that we can look at it? 


Mr. Eaton: The town of Strathroy and the 
village of Dorchester. 


Mr. Rose: I think at Strathroy we have 
already built one senior citizen project and 
we are now looking for a second one. 


Mr. Eaton: Yes, but that senior citizen — 
house was completed in 1972. We are talking 
about another 45 units that were approved 
last year. 


Mr. Rose: We are still seeking a suitable 
piece of land in Strathroy. 


Mr. Eaton: You are still seeking a suitable 
piece of land. 


Mr. Rose: Right now we are looking for 
46 units that we have what we would call 
under development. 


My. Eaton: I said 45; excuse me. I was out 
one, 
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Mr. Rose: In Dorchester, we have a need 
for 14, in Glencoe 21, and Newbury 10. I 
am not sure whether we actually have a site 
for Strathroy or these others or not, but that 
is 91 units at the present. 


Mr. Eaton: I am aware of all that. I have 
been aware of that for a year. What I want 
to see is some housing that they can move 
into. 


Mr. Rose: I would agree with you that we 
would too. I believe even the first site at 
Strathroy was delayed, as I recall, because 
of its location on the river and the construc- 
tion of the bridges. 


Mr. Eaton: It slowed things down a bit, 
but it’s a beautiful site; no question about 
that. But when was the last time there was 
somebody in that community looking for 
property or trying to make a deal on proper- 
ties. 


Mr. Rose: I don’t know, but I can find out 
and let you know when there was somebody 
in those four communities. 


Mr. Eaton: Where was the co-ordination 
that we talked about between your ministry 
and Government Services trying to buy 
property, then? Who is the contact man? 


Mr. Rose: The person responsible for the 
development of that housing is an OHC de- 
velopment officer. 


Mr. Eaton: Located where? 


Mr. Rose: Located in Toronto and he 
covers southwestern Ontario. 


Mr. Eaton: How often does he go to south- 
western Ontario? 


Mr. Rose: Most of them are down there 
two or three days a week. 


Mr. Eaton: Where does he operate out of 
when he is there? 


Mr. Rose: He generally moves around 
from one place to another. Mr, Knox hap- 
pens to be the manager, I believe, for south- 
western Ontario. 


[9:15] 


Mr. Eaton: He doesn’t operate from any 
particular office down there, you say. He 
moves around the community. 


Mr. Rose: He has to go around. He is 
meeting with municipal councils, municipal 
staff, conservation authorities, city clerks and 


a number of people, all involved in assisting 
him with his development process. 


Mr. Eaton: On the location of these sites 
then, are there any special rulings put on 
by the Ministry of Housing—we are talking 
about Dorchester, for instance, with 14 units 
—in regard to septic tanks and this sort of 
thing? 


Mr. Deans: Yes, you have to have them. 
Mr. Eaton: No kidding. 


Mr. Rose: Before we are funded we have 
to meet the requirements of CMHC with 
respect to the type of septic tanks, if we are 
not going to be on sewers. 


Mr. Eaton: But not having sewers doesn’t 


limit them as long as septic tanks are avail- 
able? 


Mr. Rose: No, as long as we can meet 
their requirements. Very often we have to 
rent land, for example, adjacent to the site 
to put in the septic field, based usually on 
the fact that services may be coming along 
in three or four years. 


Mr. Eaton: It just seems that there should 
be no excuse for delaying the approval of 
these things. I mentioned the steps we went 
through in the beginning in running the 
surveys in the community. The senior citizens 
got involved in the surveys. Here was their 
big opportunity to get some senior citizen 
housing for those people who needed it at 
that time. That was the year prior to the 
approval of it. Now we are two years down 
the road and we still haven't got any sites 
for it. 


Mr. Rose: I would say to you that if you 
know of any sites that we should be look- 
ing at, I would appreciate the information. 


Mr. Eaton: Most certainly. 


Mr. Shore: There must be some sites in 
Strathroy. 


Mr. Eaton: Oh, there certainly are. 


Mr. Kennedy: Could I have a quick re- 
lated question? Do you still call for proposals 
by builders or project people? 


Mr. Rose: No, we don’t. We use a modified 
tender call system, which I think speeds up 
the construction part of it. 


Mr. Eaton: I want to get into the HOME 
project on the same sort of basis. If a com- 
munity asks for the HOME lots and some 
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HOME projects, how do you decide on the 
acquiring of that land to go ahead with 
HOME projects? 


Mr. Rose: If we don’t have land in our 
inventory, the main consideration in the pur- 
chase of land for the HOME programme is 
that the final book value of that land, com- 
bined with the house that is put on it, should 
enable us to meet the target income group 
of the HOME programme. That is the key 
factor in considering it. 


Mr. Eaton: Then all the community has to 
do is come forward and say: “We have a sub- 
divider here that is developing this part of it. 
There are 41 lots we would like to have in 
the HOME programme.” What is the Min- 
istry of Housing doing about that? 


Mr. Rose: I would like to put one quali- 
fication on that if I could. There has to be 
a need. There has to be a market survey re- 
search to ensure that there is the market 
there for the units. 


Mr. Eaton: How long might that take? 


Mr. Rose: It depends on the information 
that is available in the community. It may 
be readily available or it may take a month 
or two to determine. It is the builder, not 
the corporation, who is responsible, once he 
has built that housing for marketing it. He 
is taking the responsibility. But before we 
move in, we should be sure before we pur- 
chase land that, there is a market for it. 


Mr. Eaton: What about the low rental 
units if a town comes forth and says, “We 
would like some low rental units’? 


Mr. Rose: There, again, for our direct 
construction the same process applies as with 
respect to the senior citizen process, where 
we acquire the land and then go through a 
modified tender. For both these programmes, 
where there is a large stock of rental accom- 
modation available in a municipality, we may 
enter into a rent supplement programme for 
both family and senior citizen units, where 
we will get vacant units from landlords. 


Mr. Eaton: Now that you bring that up, 
what about senior citizen rentals? Since these 
things have proceeded so slowly, if there are 
facilities available, if people in that com- 
munity say: “Okay, we have got apartments 
that will rent to the senior citizens,” how 
do they get you involved in subsidizing those? 


Mr. Rose: We then meet with the land- 
lord. We appraise the rent he is charging and 
enter into an agreement with him to rent, 
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whereby a senior citizen would rent the 
apartment from the landlord and we would 
pay the difference between what the senior 
citizen would pay on the rent scale and the 
rent that the landlord is charging. 


Mr. Eaton: In a community, how quickly 
do you act on that, since the other moves so 
slowly? 


Mr. Rose: If we can find a community 
which has acceptable vacant rental apart- 
ments we could move into a contract within 
two to three months at the outside; even 
faster if we can get the right appraisal. It 
must stand up to appraisal for the market 
in that area and CMHC, of course, has to 
approve it with its appraisal. 


Mr. Eaton: On the design of rental hous- 
ing, we ran into quite a problem up there 
because the town didn’t like the proposals 
which came forth for the design of the rental 
houses. Is this done on a tender basis or do 
you call for proposals for the rental house or 
do you have a design the builder must go by? 


Mr. Rose: What we do here is we go half- 
way between the proposal and the tender. 
We do what we call a modified tender call. 
We hire a local architect who is given the 
responsibility of designing a modified tender. 
He will have the design of the building with 
respect to the plan, the elevation. 'He takes it 
to the municipality; he makes sure the munic- 
ipality agrees with the streetscaping and the 
landscaping, and that the building is going 
to fit into the community. All that is done by 
the local architect. He obtains the approval 
of the municipality for it and then we put 
that building out to a public tender call. 


Mr. Eaton: He obtains the approval of the 
municipality? 


Mr. Rose: He obtains the approval of the 
municipality for the building. This is new. 
This process has been going for only about 
eight to 10 months. If you’ve got a building 
now it probably was not built under that 
system. 


Mr. Eaton: That is what happens now? 
He must have the approval of the munic- 
ipality before you'll approve that? 


Mr. Rose: Yes. 


Mr. Eaton: I think that’s a great step. I 
assure you I think it’s something we needed 
because we certainly ran into some problems 
in that regard. 


Mr. Sargent: Youre back in the party 
again. 
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Mr. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
questions to ask but there’s one point Id like 
to clear up. Being a new member I'm rather 
confused at one of the remarks Mr. Sargent 
made about Conservatives wanting to ac- 
cumulate all the land. I thought this was 
the socialist platform and seeing that Eddie 
is sitting with the group tonight maybe he’s 
changed parties. 


Mr. Sargent: I could do a hell of a lot 
worse, I'll tell you. 


Mr. Deans: You could be a Tory. 


Mr. Sargent: With all the corruption over 
there with you guys, who the hell needs you? 


Mr. Deans: Would you argue for a while 
until I get my answer? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t let this go by. 
Anyone who’s an expert at all on corruption 
is anyone associated with the Liberal Party 
anywhere. 


Mr. Burr: How do you know? 


Mr. Sargent: You should know, John. 
You've been through it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I had enough brains to 
get out. 


Mr. Sargent: Is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: How about the Senate? 
Tell us about the Senate. Sky Shops, for 
instance. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
Mr. Angus: Is that in the estimates? 


Mr. Johnson: I would like to address one 
remark to the member for Windsor-Riverside 
(Mr. Burr). He spoke about leased land and 
I'm not sure if leased land is a good propos- 
ition or not. In Sauble Beach, in one portion 
of the beach, the land is owned by the Indian 
reservation and a lot of people built expen- 
sive cottages in this area. I’m sure today they 
wish they hadn’t built these cottages because 
theyre tied into something now that they 
can’t get out of. I’m sure that with the group 
we have in Parliament now there’s no prob- 
lem but without owning land there’s always 
a problem with who is the land owner. 


I'd like to address a question to the mem- 
bers of the ministry, and if they want 
specifics this is in reference to the senior 
citizens’ apartment units and it’s in relation 
to the village of Grand Valley. I’m speaking 
of about a dozen units only but these people 
have been trying since 1970 to have some 
units built. 


The problem is that Grand Valley, as the 
name implies, lies in a valley. The only land 
available is a parcel on the flood plain and 
it’s under the Grand Valley Conservation 
Authority. We spoke about this and the 
power of these authorities a few days ago 
and it was mentioned that sometimes it’s hard 
to overcome it. To further complicate it, it 
also comes under the public trustee because 
the land was originally a lawn bowling club 
and there’s only one existing member. The 
rest have all passed away. 


Now the problem is to get ownership 
transferred from the public trustee to the 
approval of the Grand Valley Conservation 
Authority and then whoever purchases for 
the government. There seems to be quite 
a tie-up between the ministries and we just 
can’t get the necessary action to get it moved 
through. Is there any way that we can ex- 
pedite the problem? 


Mr. Rose: I think ’m aware of the prob- 
lem here, and I think we will certainly try 
to see if the ‘Ministry of Natural Resources 
can assist us in expediting this, because I 
think the conservation authority is under that 
ministry. I know we’ve been looking for a 
piece of land in Grand Valley—I think we've 
been working on it now for about four years 
—and it’s been very difficult. The flood plain 
presents a problem for us. I’ll certainly look 
into that and I'll let you know. 


Mr. Johnson: These people are in a des- 
perate plight. They've cancelled the banquet 
permits, they can’t get a liquor store and 
there is no highway. They definitely need a 
senior citizens building if nothing else. There 
is one other question I would like to ask and 
that’s about the programme description. It 
states that this programme also encouraged 
municipal land assembly. How do you en- 
courage municipal land assembly? 


Mr. Riggs: Mr. Chairman, under recent 
amendments to the National Housing Act, 
municipalities are now eligible to assemble 
land with 90 per cent loans from Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corp. There was a 
branch established in the ministry to assist 
municipalities to work through the red tape 
and the paper work that’s required by CMHC 
to apply for these loans. I have a list here— 
starting with Brantford and going all the way 
through to Windsor—which consists of 24 
municipalities in the Province of Ontario 
which have either acquired land and have 
secured federal financing to the amount of 90 
per cent loans, or which are in the process 
of acquiring land and will be applying for 
federal loans. 
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Our role in this is to expedite, to sit on 
CMHC when they won’t give answers, to go 
to bat for the municipalities when they run 
into problems in terms of assistance in land, 
or have MGS help us in terms of appraisals. 
We find that there will be a series of lots 
coming onto the market next year and the 
year after from these municipalities at prices 
below market. It’s an open programme. We 
have advised all municipalities in Ontario it 
is open to them. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry I cut you off 
there, Mr. Eaton, but there are quite a few 
on the list. Did you want to add something? 


Mr. Eaton: Yes, I had something I wanted 
to bring up regarding Home Ownership Made 
Easy projects. In regard to the advertising 
for the HOME projects, advertising for 
families to apply, I had an instance in my 
riding where a young couple applied who 
were going to become a family; theyre not 
married yet. They were fortunate enough to 
be one of the ones who had their name 
drawn in this lottery that you run for the lots. 
They weren't to be married until January of 
this year—and the houses will maybe be fin- 
ished in December, or maybe not until 
January—but they were being turned down 
because, as of yet, they weren’t a family. 
However, the people in the office, to be 
helpful I suppose, said “If you can show us 
if you have been living together, then we’ll 
approve it.” 


Mr. Makarchuk: The minister is encourag- 
ing sin. 


Mr. Eaton: I am sure he wouldn’t en- 
courage that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I must have missed it; 
but I caught the bit about living together in 
one room. 


Mr. Eaton: Maybe I had better repeat it 
just for you, John. What your staff is pro- 
moting in the field. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Are you confessing 
something or what? 


Mr. Ruston: Better listen. 


Mr. Sweeney: Listen this time. 
[9:30] 


Mr. Eaton: What had happened was that a 
couple who were to be married applied for 
the lot and were drawn, and then they were 
told because they weren't yet approved that 
they—you're getting me all confused—they 
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werent yet married that they couldn’t be 
approved. They were turned down after be- 
ing drawn— 


Mr. Makarchuk: For the marriage or for 
the lot? 


Mr. Eaton: —except they would still get it 
if they could prove they'd been living to- 
gether. 


Mr. Kennedy: You need a new department 
in your ministry. 


Mr. Sweeney: It’s called moral persuasion. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The Ministry of Com- 
munity and Social Services. 


Mr. Angus: He should quit while he is 
ahead. 


Mr. Eaton: Well, it may be and it may 
seem funny, but to them it’s pretty damn 
serious. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You're darn right, it’s 
pretty funny. 


Mr. Eaton: They are taking some serious 
steps to try to acquire a home. Other people 
could come along who weren't married but 
who were living together and be approved 
for it. Yet they, who were going to be mar- 
ried legitimately in January, couldn’t have 
approval for this thing. Now what is the 
policy? 


Mr. Makarchuk: What are the rules any- 
way? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know but I am 
sure I will not be part of it. 


Mr. Eaton: It’s got kind of funny, but 
seriously— 


Mr. Sweeney: I can just see that being 
broadcast in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Aren’t you glad you live 
in Brantford? 


Mr. Eaton: Seriously, when a young couple 
like this is trying to acquire a home to start 
out—they are going to be married—they 
should have that right when they've been 
drawn in the lottery just the same as people 
who aren’t married and have been living 
together. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Certainly. I agree. 
Whenever we have a change, we're going to 
change it. 


Mr. Good: Has anybody got an answer for 
that? 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Have they been turned 
down? They got the lot but they were turned 
down for the marriage. 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: I know that in the 
mortgage corporation we don't really get into 
the morality of things. Our terms of reference 
are very narrow—they re not broad. The appli- 
cants are restricted to couples with or with- 
out children or individuals with at least one 
legally dependent child living with them at 
the time of application. The Ontario Mort- 
gage Corp. which approves builders’ appli- 
cations, is pretty strict in its examination of 
couples living together not from the stand- 
point of marriage. You must face the fact, 
when you start to look through credit reports 
by the hundreds, common law relationships 
are quite prevalent in society and have been 
very prevalent for the last many years. 


Mr. Eaton: I recognize that part of it. I 
don’t question that. We know there are 
people living common law and so on and 
they're acceptable. But why, when this 
couple applied in the draw—the houses aren’t 
going to be built and ready to move in until 
the time they are married—would they be 
refused on those kinds of grounds and told 
something like that at the office? 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: Because at the time 
of the draw the advertisement clearly indi- 
cates the rules of the procedure of the lot- 
tery and they really don’t qualify. We have 
many people applying who really are not 
married and not living together; they have 
income limitations, great financial problems, 
owing a lot of money. It’s just a regulation 
to provide family housing and I guess you 
have to draw the line somewhere, ‘Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Eaton: The ads clearly say it’s family 
at the time of the application? 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: Yes. I'm not sure 
that’s the specific wording but it is very clear 
and we could supply you with a copy of the 
advertisement which the HOME people 
themselves produce. It’s quite clear, though. 


Mr. Eaton: I think it should be made clear 
in the ads. Surely to goodness, if a couple 
isn’t married but is going to be married and 
does apply, somebody in the office shouldn’t 
say, “If you can tell us youre living together, 
you ll be approved.” 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: I would doubt if 
anyone at the Ontario Mortgage Corp. said 
that because— 


Mr. Eaton: Well, they did. 
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Mr. R. M. McDonald: —the letters I sign 
rejecting people indicate to me that this isn’t 
the case, because there are a lot of— 


Mr. Eaton: No, I think somebody was 
seriously trying to be helpful to the young 
couple. 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: Some builders try to 
be helpful to make the sale. 


Mr. Eaton: It was somebody in one of your 
offices. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The simple matter is 
that the rules state they are not eligible. You 
could say: “Let me be eligible for the draw 
now and I will abide by the rule next year.” 
It is the same thing; someone comes in and 
says: “I have decided I am going to earn 
less money next year so let me be eligible 
for the draw now. I don’t qualify now on 
income but next year I will. I assure you I 
will take a cut.” 


Mr. Eaton: 
comparison. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The rules are there; it is 
a good comparison. The rules are there and 
they should abide by the rules; it is as simple 
as that. I agree with you that’s kind of a 
silly comment to get from the office they 
phone, but that’s the way it goes. 


I don’t think that’s a fair 


Mr. Eaton: I don’t particularly agree with 
the whole policy on it, the way they do that, 
but— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I didn’t— 


Mr. Eaton: —I can see that there has to 
be a line some place; okay, make it clear in 
the ad that it is married couples or people 
living common-law. But make it clear so that 
people don’t get led that far down the track 
with expectations that they are going to have 
a home when they get married. 

I wanted to ask one further question on 
the point system for admittance to senior 
citizens’ housing. Perhaps you can give us an 
explanation of that point system. 


Mr. Rose: The point system is designed 
to ensure—the philosophy behind it is that the 
most needy people get them. 


Mr. Eaton: I am glad you said philosophy. 
You started to say it is designed that way and 
then you said the philosophy. That deter- 


mines the— 


Mr. Rose: The philosophy is to make sure 
the most needy get the housing. The actual 
administration of the system is designed by 
the allocation of points based on a number of 
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factors to ensure that that, in fact, is what 
happened. For example, the quality of the 
accommodation that the applicant is presently 
living in is assessed. 


Mr. Eaton: On what basisP Does somebody 
go to see it or just on their word? 


Mr. Rose: Every applicant is visited by a 
home visitor hefcre their final point rating is 
assessed. The percentage of income that the 
applicant is paying in the way of rent—if they 
are paying 50 per cent of their income in 
rent, then that is a weighted factor. The 
health— 


Mr. Eaton: Can I just break in there and 
ask a question? 


Mr. Rose: Yes. 


Mr. Eaton: Do they weight that on what 
they are paying based on what the accommo- 
dation is worth? If it’s a family that is keep- 
ing a parent with them in an instance where 
one or the other spouse has died and they 
want to get in. The family has taken them 
in for a while. They are charging less than 
what they would normally rent the place at 
to try and help them. But sometimes parents 
and children don’t always go well together 
living in those kind of circumstances. Do you 
count it at the value that they could get rent- 
ing it or what they are actually paying for it? 


Mr. Rose: I think, Mr. Chairman, if they 
are actually paying, say it is $30 a month 
room and board, that is what is accepted. 
But, the point is, where they will not be 
picking up points because of rent, necessarily 
they will certainly most likely be picking up 
points on overcrowding and probably the fact 
that they don’t have their own bathroom. 
There are a number of other factors because 
this is generally the case with people who 
are living with their relatives or with their 
children. Where they may gain on one they 
may lose a bit on the other. 


Mr. Eaton: Suppose the accommodations 
are separated enough—it is sort of an apart- 
ment in that house that they would normally 
rent out to someone else. 


Mr. Rose: Yes, and say the rent on that 
would be, probably, $100 a month. 


Mr. Eaton: Or $150 a month, and they are 
giving it to their parents for $50. 


Mr. Rose: Or $150 a month—and they are 
giving it to their parents for $50? Then that 
is the rent that is assessed. 

T think that is a good point because if they 
have that type of accommodation they are 
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probably relatively better housed than some- 
body who is living in a walk-up above a store 
who may have to have the bathroom facili- 
ties down the hall. So, all these are the 
factors that have to be weighed when de- 
termining the points. 


The other key factor is health. In a two- 
storey or a three-storey walk up, for senior 
citizens, for example, with a heart condition 
or bad arthritis, the housing could cause 
worse health problems or not help or have 
a deterrent effect on the individuals’ health. 
Then, of course, points are given for that. 


So these are added up and the lists are 
made up based on that weighting. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: One of the problems 
that is created—and I am sure every mem- 
ber in the Legislature has had this problem 
—is that someone will come to you and say: 
“I was talking to the housing authority and 
they told me I had X number of points, and 
that probably when the next set of units 
opened up I would be eligible.” At the time 
that they were told that, they would have 
been. They may have been waiting five years 
for a unit, but because its based upon need, 
someone in that community who has only 
been on the list a month and who suddenly 
comes into an area of greater need will get 
the unit ahead of them. That causes tre- 
mendous problems, I am sure, for every 
member of the Legislature. 


An hon. member: It sure does. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Many senior citizen 
clubs feel that we should be changing this 
point system. Some of the submissions I have 
had sent to me since I have been minister, 
and before, say that it should be based on the 
length of time you have lived in the com- 
munity and whether or not you have been a 
taxpayer in that community. In fact, some 
are even saying you should be a Canadian 
citizen before you can qualify. The rules they 
are prepared to lay down are away more 
strict than we have ourselves right now. 


Mr. Eaton: There is the other problem we 
get into in smaller municipalities and town- 
ships. As an example, I think of a place like 
Strathroy, where you are putting in 60 units. 
The surrounding townships are not part of it, 
so everybody from Strathroy qualifies first. 
Do you ever consider approving these units 
only on the basis that two or three townships 
around them are also part of itP If Strathroy 
puts it in and the other two haven’t come in 
as part of it, can you force them to be in- 
cluded with Strathroy? 
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Mr. Rose: The idea here is not to force 
anything, but to really get the municipalities 
who are willing to join together in sharing 
this 7% per cent subsidy. This has happened, 
for example, in Kent county, in Essex county, 
and in a number of other areas. In fact, 
Vanier is sharing a certain subsidy in the 
Ottawa senior citizens’ home—and this is 
worked out with the municipalities. 


Mr. Eaton: Then it’s up to the municipal- 
ities to both move at the same time—to get 
their surveys done at the same time. 


Mr. Rose: No, we can survey a whole area. 
We may survey several municipalities. We 
may act as a catalyst in trying to get munic- 
ipalities to agree that maybe the senior citi- 
zens building should be built at a certain 
location, so that the catchment area would 
be from several small municipalities, all of 
whom would contribute. 


Mr. Eaton: Glencoe is a municipality that 
you mentioned before, but there is a town- 
ship on each side of it. I don’t think they are 
included. 


Mr. Rose: No, they wouldn’t be, because 
Glencoe gave us the resolution I believe for 
the senior citizens. Now if the other town- 
ships— 


Mr. Eaton: But on that basis, you didn’t 
at that time look at the map and see that 
Glencoe is on the line and ask Ekfrid and 
Mosa at the same time if they were interested. 


Mr. Rose: Well we can. In fact, with our 
survey we will have a fairly good idea of the 
general need in the area for senior citizen 
housing. 


Mr. Eaton: But if you do your survey, you 
are just doing your survey for the municipality 
that was asked—which was the village? 


Mr. Rose: Right, but sometimes research 
takes you into looking at census tracts. 
Census tracts may cover a much broader area 
—for example, the people who are in receipt 
of GAINS and old age pensions, or the old 
age pension supplement, the GIS. This type 
of research tends to, in the smaller communi- 
ties, spread out into other areas. 


Mr. Eaton: The formula works much the 
same way on the rental accommodation. Is 
there consideration given to the amount a 
person’s paying for the accommodations they 
are renting? In other words, suppose we have 
two fairly equal units and one person’s paying 
$100 and the other is paying $150 with equal 
income. The person who is already paying 
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out $150 and tightly squeezed financially; 
would they get extra points toward— 


Mr. Rose: Yes, they would get more points 
than the person paying the $100. 


Mr. Eaton: Once again, you get into the 
same sort of thing that was referred to pre- 
viously on the rental accommodations. I 
guess the same thing applies. If somebody 
comes along with a greater need, and some- 
one else has been waiting for four or five 
years— 


Mr. Rose: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I would just like to start 
the discussion on the Maxwell Henderson re- 
port or the McKeough report—I am not sure 
whose report it is. In one of the statements 
in there it says that it will be desirable to 
encourage the production of a lower propor- 
tion of rental accommodation in relation to 
other starts. As you know and I know, con- 
struction of rental units has declined since 
1971 to something like 36 per cent of the 
total starts. I just wonder what your personal 
philosophy is, in view of the statements in 
the report, in that sense. 


[9:45] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think we recognize 
without any question that one of the big areas 
of need is rental accommodation. We’re just 
going to have to continue on in the face of 
that report and do what we can to get rental 
accommodation going; not that we’re off to a 
good start. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What you are saying then 
is that in terms of rent-geared-to-income 
housing and so on, you will continue the same 
level of construction as you have in the past 
and possibly increase it. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, that’s correct. 


Mr. Makarchuk: So, in effect, you do not 
agree with the Henderson report then? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t agree that we 
should be cutting back on the provision of 
rental accommodation, no. 


Mr. Makarchuk: How about the moderate- 
income housing? That was the other aspect 
of the report, where it stated there should 
be a cutback. Actually it said we should end 
the involvement in the production of mod- 
erate income housing. Do you agree with that 
statement? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Asking me that question 
is like walking into a beverage room and 
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saying, “Who is in favour of beer?” I have 
a responsibility and I am going to hang in 
there and say no, I think that we have to 
be involved in the provision of moderate- 
and low-priced housing. The federal govern- 
ment is going in that direction too. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Is it going to be a matter 
that you are going to depend more and more 
on the federal government to provide the 
financing and everything else, or is the prov- 
ince going to take new initiatives? Or more 
energetic initiatives? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think we are going to 
continue with our programmes and hope that 
the federal programmes will complement 


them. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The other item from the 
report is that it says Ontario should stop all 
advance purchasing of land for provincial 
programmes—including housing and parks and 
so on—and it should sell its existing land. We 
touched on that earlier, in the first vote, and 
some things were brought up by the member 
for Kitchener (Mr. Breithaupt) and others 
regarding the sort of frustration felt by many 
people about the fact that there’s not enough 
land for housing. 


I think, Mr. Minister, something that I can 
stress to you is that if there is an inadequate 
amount of land for housing it’s because—as 
I’ve said before and am saying again—of the 
fact that the land is held in many communi- 
ties—in the Niagara region, in the Kitchener 
area, in the London area, in the Brantford 
area—by two, three or four major developers 
who are not prepared to put the Jand on the 
market. I think there’s good evidence from 
the reports that we have, from the SPURR 
report, as I mentioned earlier, to indicate 
that there is an adequate supply of land but 
the problem is that they are making more 
money the way they are putting it out in a 
minimal number of lots and really pushing it 
out at an increased rate. 


One of the reports in the conference that 
was held at York University on public land 
ownership—this is the report by Neil Roberts 
of Osgoode Hall law school—suggests that 
the only way you are going to shake loose the 
Jand is if the public agencies control or own 
about a third of the developable land in the 
community, and having that amount of land 
they are then in a position to affect the 
market, in the sense of lowering the price 
and putting the land out on the market. 


The other thing they point out—and I think 
you are probably aware of this—is the fact 
that the city of Saskatoon got involved with 


land purchasing at an early time and as a 
result of that is able to provide land and 
housing probably at the lowest price of any 
community in Canada today. I think in cer- 
tain circumstances—I presume Toronto would 
be an example of this—it would be difficult 
for the province to acquire new land. But 
I think that there are still communities in 
Ontario, small communities but not neces- 
sarily that small—I was referring to London, 
Kitchener, Brantford, Cambridge and I think 
the Niagara region—where land can still be 
purchased at a reasonable price provided you 
go out and start purchasing it at this time 
and start building these land banks for future 
use. 


As habit, I think you should have a certain 
amount of land in stock and on hand; at the 
same time you should be trying to dispose 
of your present lands and putting them on 
stream. I think most of the land sites that 
you have now, or at least I think you have, 
are either adjoining or close to areas that are 
developed and it’s just a matter of extending 
services. 


Could you give some indication, in terms of 
the housing starts in Ontario this year—they 
are dropping—just exactly where you have 
specific plans to institute some major develop- 
ments of your own properties in the next few 
months, putting your own properties on 
stream? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I will have to turn to 
Mr. Riggs. 


Mr. Riggs: Starting down at the southwest 
of the province and moving across the prov- 
ince, we have a fairly active programme in 
Windsor which is helping to stabilize prices 
in Windsor. As we move up through London, 
I think the market there has been stabilized 
for the last two or three years. Prices in 
London are still extremely reasonable—there 
is an adequate supply of land there, from my 
understanding of the market. We had some 
land just coming on stream, not next year 
but in 1977, because of a major storm sewer 
required. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In London? 
Mr. Riggs: In London. 


Mr. Makarchuk: This would be a HOME 
project. 


Mr. Riggs: Yes it would. I am eliminating 
senior citizens and families because we work 
on resolutions of councils, and we do our 
best to find sites as quickly as possible to 
respond to those resolutions. 
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In Saltfleet, in Hamilton, we are continuing 
our major programme in that area. In Mal- 
vern we will continue our programme again. 
This year we have just made two calls for a 
total of about 1,500 units in Malvern of all 
types. Next year we hope to have additional 
units in Malvern, in Etobicoke and— 


Mr. Makarchuk: How many in Malvern 
next yearP 


Mr. Riggs: I don’t know offhand, I’m sorry. 
It will depend entirely upon the good graces 
of the mayor of Scarborough and his ability 
and willingness to provide us with approvals 
on our neighbourhoods, sir. 


I wouldn’t want to talk about numbers be- 
cause these neighbourhoods have to be ap- 
proved and the sub-division agreements 
signed with the municipality of Scarborough. 
At the moment the future is somewhat un- 
known until the whole financial structure of 
what the municipality is prepared to go 
along with on our next neighbourhoods. We 
will have land in Etobicoke, in Nork York, 
which will go on stream next year—this is 
part of Thistletown and Edgeley, and as I 
said, Etobicoke. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Roughly how many units 
does that add up to? 


Mr. Riggs: The Etobicoke and Edgeley 
properties I think combine to about 500 or 
600 units. Malvern? Unknown. 


As we move across the province, we have 


land in Guelph, once again that is coming on 
stream in 1976. We have land in Sudbury— 


Mr. Makarchuk: How many units in 
Guelph? 


Mr. Riggs: About 140 units. 

Moving up north, the municipality has 
land in Sault Ste. Marie which will be com- 
ing on stream I believe next year, and we 


with the— 
Mr. Eaton: Probably be the first ones. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Certainly had us that 
time, I’ll tell you that. 


Mr. Riggs: —municipality have just under- 
taken a major land bank in Sault Ste Marie. 
I think I have mentioned we have lots in 
Sudbury which are now on stream. 


Mr. Makarchuk: How many in the Soo? 


Mr. Riggs: In the Soo? I don’t know how 
much the city has— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Maybe the minister might 
know. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s municipal up 
there. I really take exception to that because 
the one thing I don’t own, never have owned, 
is property. I have a share in one lot, me 
and CMHC. 


Mr. Riggs: The acreage that we and the 
municipality are acquiring in Sault Ste. Marie 
is about 500 acres— 


Mr. Makarchuk: I see. 


Mr. Riggs: —which would give that munici- 
pality the kind of leverage you have men- 
tioned. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What you are saying is 
that in 1976 you are going to have some of 
this land— 


Mr. Riggs: No sir. The municipality has 
their own small tract of land which they 
have been working on which will be on 
oe in 1976. I don’t know the number of 
ots. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right. 


Mr. Riggs: In Ottawa we have a continua- 
tion of our own Glen Cairn lands, which 
amounts to a couple of hundred lots, and 
some block lands which will produce town- 
housing. We also have the Borden farmlands 
for 1977. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In Ottawa? 


Mr. Riggs: In Ottawa, which will produce 
another 200 or 300 units. 


My memory is running out, so if you will 
pardon me I will look through my records 
now. We have some land in Niagara Falls 
which is due to come on stream in 1976—that 
is a couple of hundred units. Those are the 
major ones. We have some smaller properties 
we are working on in Cornwall, Dryden, Ear 
Falls and Iroquois Falls. We are finishing up 
a project—as you know yourself, we have the 
remaining lots in Brantford, about 150, which 
will probably be coming on stream in the 
spring. That is a cross-section of what the 
HOME plan looks like in 1976. 


Mr. Makarchuk: If you look at it that is 
not a heck of a lot if you expect to build 
110,000 units in Ontario. Going by your 
figures, assuming you are going to get 1,500 
at Malvern, 140 at Guelph, 200 in Ottawa, 
some in the Soo, another 300 in Ottawa, 76 
in Niagara Falls and 150 in Brantford, you 
are going to have probably 2,500 units, if 
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that. In terms of the effect you are going 
to have on the market in Ontario it is very 
negligible. It is minimal. You are not really 
dealing with the housing problem, are you? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: those are only the HOME 
programmes. That’s only one programme we 
are talking about now. This is the HOME 
programme only. As Mr. Riggs pointed out, 
we weren't talking about the senior citizens’ 
units, the rent-geared-to-income units and the 
other programmes—the OHAP programme— 
and all of these which will be coming on 
stream as well during the same time period. 


Mr. Riggs: I think to be accurate—and I 
don’t like getting into the numbers game— 
this year, with the federal and _ provincial 
governments, we are probably close to 45 
per cent of the housing starts in Ontario. 
Now federal-provincial is OHAP, AHOP, 
HOME, rental and our accelerated family 
housing programmes which are rental. I have 
to use all these terminologies because these 
are the programmes which have both con- 
fused and helped people. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. Are you expecting 
60,000 starts in Ontario? Or 80,000 or 
100,000? Or do I gather the minister is not 
going to get into the numbers game? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, you are not going to 
trap me into that— 


Mr. Makarchuk: I don’t want to trap you. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —and then lash me with 
it about six months from now. No, we will 
build just as many as we possibly can. 


Mr. Makarchuk: At the end of next year 
you will be able to tell me how many housing 
starts you had in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You will know by then. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, of course. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We will all know to- 
gether. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Absolutely, Mr. Minister, 
but it’s not going to do— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Honestly, I don’t want 
to be facetious or light about it. It is simply 
this: There is no point in saying we are 
going to build X number of units because God 
knows what may happen; whether they are 
going to be built or not I can say to you that 
we are going to build as many as we possibly 
can with the resources we have available and 
in conjunction with the resources made avail- 
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able to us by the federal government. We 
will build as many as we possibly can. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think that is exactly the 
statement made by all your predecessors in 
this government for years and years. They 
said exactly the same thing or they meant 
the same thing. Maybe they have said it in 
different words. 


The point is you are not resolving the 
housing problem this way. You will have 
to put on a very energetic programme. If 
you are going to dabble in 200 units here, 
140 there, 76 here, that is not going to have 
any kind of effect. You are going to put 76 
units in Guelph but probably their annual 
consumption is close to 600 or 700 units, 
something of that nature, in terms of housing 
starts. According to some of the evidence 
available, if you are going to have any kind 
of effect there, you are going to have to start 
working in terms of 300 or 400 units. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But we are not sup- 
plying all of the housing. We are doing a 
portion of it. The private sector certainly is 
very active in those communities building 
houses. Certainly in most communities. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, in fact there isn’t a 
housing problem in Ontario. I can get you all 
the housing you want, providing you have 
about $65,000 to pay for a unit. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You might in this area, 
but I can take you to many communities, 
delightful communities, where they don’t pay 
$65,000. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, but for $65,000 I can 
assure you of housing in just about every 
community. You don’t have to pay that 
amount. The problem in Ontario is that the 
housing which you have right now, the 
housing coming on stream from the private 
sector, is not affordable. That is your big 
problem. 


What I am trying to suggest here is the 
only way you are going to get the price of 
housing down to a level where more people 
can afford it—let’s say, the middle income, 
perhaps, can afford it—would be to get your- 
self involved in housing in a very serious way. 


[10:00] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. The real way to do 
it—and you know it and I know it—is to get 
the blasted interest rates back down to where 
they are not paying these exorbitant fees. A 
house in ratio to the average income today is 
probably no more than it was 10 years or 
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15 years ago, as far as the total amount of 
your gross income goes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: For the cost of the house— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s liable to cause a war 
if you start paying 12 per cent or 12% per 
cent interest on that as opposed to six or 
seven per cent. That’s where the crunch is. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay, Mr. Minister, Ill 
agree with you that the interest rate is im- 
portant. Perhaps, you can start legislating, 
putting more private money into the housing 
sector, as Danson said. Perhaps you should 
consider permitting the credit unions an op- 
portunity to come in with a competitive edge 
in providing interest. Are you prepared to 
recommend this to your municipalities? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have already said 
that we will permit it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That you will permit the 
credit unions to go into the mortgage busi- 
ness? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We’ve already said that. 
Mr. Ruston: They are already in it. 


Mr. Eaton: In my community the credit 
unions are already in the mortgage business. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They are? All right, Ill 
check that out then. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We've already stated 
publicly, in conjunction, again, with the fed- 
eral government, that we would enter into 
the same sort of approach that they have in 
encouraging those financial institutions that 
are chartered in Ontario, such as credit 
unions, to put more of their money into mort- 
gages. Many of the credit unions are doing 
a really fine job in that area. It’s the insur- 
ance companies that haven’t. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right. We could slough 
it off to the high mortgage rates and they do 
add to the monthly payments. 


Getting back to the land costs. As I said 
earlier, you can take Brantford as an example. 
You're putting a single-family unit at $9,600 
for land costs when the private developer is 
selling that land for at least $10,000 more. 
You cut that off the total costs of your home 
and that brings it down to a lower level 
where it allows more people to qualify for 
housing. 


This is why being involved in land is so 
important. This is why the fast development 
of existing landbanks is important; the future 
acquisition of land for landbanks is important. 


This is why you're going to reach a state in 
Ontario where, if you’re going to resolve the 
housing problem, you will have to look very 
seriously and possibly treat a lot of the 
housing market, the land for housing, the 
same way as a public utility. It’s almost in 
the same sense as you have at Ontario Hydro 
where you will have to start providing land 
for housing at cost or ensuring that it’s pro- 
vided at cost. 


One of the few things, perhaps, you could 
suggest is, let’s look at land owned in Ontario 
by foreign nationals. That’s a good point. 
If we start looking at that very seriously, then 
perhaps we can shake loose a lot of this land 
that is tied up around Toronto. I gather the 
figure is around 40,000 acres of land that is 
tied up, not necessarily by foreign nationals, 
but by various groups. If we question 
whether they should be permitted to own 
land in Ontario that might loosen up some 
more land into the market. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I just want to make a 
point on landbanking which you spoke of 
before. You asked me a question. Then you 
went on about what our position was in land- 
banking. As far as this ministry is concerned, 
we think that the holding of the land that is 
now in public ownership should be kept. We 
should be retaining land owned by the prov- 


ince and certainly put it into housing. 


It’s kind of a strange thing. We’re between 
two stories. I recall not too long ago, and 
perhaps one or two gentlemen from the Lib- 
eral Party, or the chairman, will point out, 
that during the last election campaign one of 
the big points that was being made was that 
the Province of Ontario had 100,000 acres of 
land in banking. We should stop landbanking 
and take the money that would ordinarily be 
used to put more money into banking and 
service 100,000 acres. So you see, you've got 
two sides of the coin while approaching it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m not sure what the 
Liberal members said, but I think your figures 
in terms of landbanks—you have something 
like about 20,000 acres or 21,000 acres, is 


that right? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s OHC that has 
21,000 acres. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. That’s land 
that’s suitable for housing. This is the land 
we're talking about and you probably have 
a lot more land in your possession for various 
other projects. This is the land I’m refer- 
ring to. 
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I will go from there and discuss the matter 
of tenants on housing authorities. What is 
your policy on this? Is there going to be any 
kind of change? There is the odd exception. 
You’ve got Ottawa, Windsor and someplace 
else where you have permitted tenants on 
housing authorities. Will you permit tenants 
to go on housing authorities in other areas or 
will you direct the local housing authorities 
to permit tenant representatives on these 
groups? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have no objection. 
There is no regulation against them. It is not 
a question of us not permitting them at all. 
You recognize, I’m sure you do, the method 
of a person being appointed to those housing 
authorities. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Would you pass regula- 
tions to the effect that one or two represent- 
atives of the housing authority would be rep- 
resentatives of the tenants? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We don’t have total con- 
trol over that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Certainly you have. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, we don’t. The munic- 
ipality makes an appointment, the federal 
government makes an appointment and we 
make one, and as people keep dropping out 
and the complement turns over, the right 
keeps rotating as to who makes the particular 
appointment. There is a misconception over 
the fact that we operate the whole thing. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Surely if you were really 
serious and if you really wanted to have a 
tenant representative on the board, you could 
put your foot down and send a memo out 
to your authorities and tell them “Look, we 
want tenant representatives,” instead of what 
you have—a lot of hacks—in many cases. 


If I may digress a little bit, one of the 
most depressing sights I’ve ever seen was 
going to some of your OHC conferences as 
an alderman and watching a group of dod- 
dering old people, reasonably dedicated I 
would imagine—and I’m not criticizing them 
for being old—but certainly out of tune, com- 
pletely out of tune with what the heck is 
going on in tenants’ rights, in housing devel- 
opments, etc. You’ve got them on these var- 
ious authorities in the province. That’s one 
of the problems of the Conservative Party in 
Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh no. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —because, on your con- 
servation authorities and various groups, 


youve got this collection of rather old 
hacks who can’t really come to grips with 
problems, who can’t make a decision on any- 
thing, and you float. It’s like if you read 
Gogol’s novel, “The Inspector General.” You 
have that kind of a situation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s wrong. The rea- 
son that’s wrong—and I have to take you to 
task— 


Mr. Eaton: Does Brantford have a tenants’ 
council? 


Mr. Makarchuk: We never had a chance to 
appoint anybody. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You certainly did. 
Mr. Makarchuk: No we didn’t. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You certainly did, and 
obviously the mayor didn’t inform his council 
and the council wasn’t aware of what the 
rules and regulations were. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The mayor didn’t dare do 
anything without informing his council. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Never mind, obviously 
he did. The other point is, on the question 
of the housing authorities, it’s not a uniform 
sort of setup across the province. I can take 
my Own community as a good example. I must 
go home and tell that chairman you think he’s 
a doddering old political hack; he'll come 
down here and cut your ears off, I'll tell you 
that, and nail them to the board. He happens 
to be the president of the Sault Ste. Marie 
and District Labour Council and is an ex- 
tremely competent young man. 


Also on that same authority are two senior 
citizens who were recommended to us by the 
senior citizens groups in the community to 
protect their interests. There is one lady on 
there who, in fact, is an OHC tenant. So 
don’t say they’re all hacks. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right, then maybe you 
have the odd one who is representative, but 
basically that is what it is. One of the most 
amusing experiences I had was sitting in on 
a meeting where there were tenants present 
and the discussion was on the possibility of 
appointing tenants to the housing authorities. 
There were various representatives—your rep- 
resentatives—getting up and sort of bleating 
about, “We can’t really trust them. We don’t 
know whether they should be on it.” It was 
the attitude of, you know, the white niggers 
of North America. I got into the discussion 
for the simple reason that while these people 
were saying you can’t trust the tenants’ rep- 
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resentatives, the Globe and Mail was car- 
rying an article about OHC officials getting 
payoffs, or gifts, or something like that. So 
we sort of raise it, if you can’t trust them 
you obviously can’t trust these either. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You should separate the 
two-—let’s not do that—the OHC is one group 
and the housing authorities are another. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right, but let’s put it 
this way, that there is a relationship. 


I want to touch on one other thing—the 
matter of rent scale. Are you planning or 
anticipating any changes on these things? In 
the rent-geared-to-income housing, are you 
going to stick to the current rents that you 
have, in terms of 25 per cent of income, or 
are you going to bring about any change? 


Mr. Riggs: At the moment, Mr. Chairman, 
the scale was changed about three years ago. 
Previously, as the member may know, it was 
30 per cent of income. It was reduced to a 
scale of from 16 to 25 per cent of gross in- 
come, less certain deductions. So it is not 
really gross income. Central Mortgage, we 
are advised, is looking at the scale, which is 
a federal-provincial scale, and we are look- 
ing at it because we were advised by CMHC. 
We know that FOTO, which is the Federa- 
tion of Ontario Tenants, has submitted cer- 
tain recommendations to my minister on their 
recommendations. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What is the nature of 
that? What are you doing with their recom- 
mendations? Are you coming with a counter- 
proposal? Are you looking at them? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think we really have 
to wait and see what CMHC is planning on 
doing before we can make any move, be- 
cause they are a huge partner in this opera- 
tion. They are much larger than we are. 


Mr. Riggs: This is a national scale, and we 
have been advised by CMHC that they will 
be coming forth with something, hopefully in 
the very near future. I'll leave it at that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What you are saying is 
that before you make any decision on the rent 
scale, you will wait to see what CMHC in- 
tends to do in the very near future. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Really it is what they are 
going to propose to us. Considering it is 90 
per cent of their money, we do think we 
should let them have some say in the thing. 
They are carrying out a study on it now, 
too. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: I would like to raise also 
the matter of the difficulties with the King- 
ston housing authorities. This is another one 
of your enlightened housing authorities, I 
gather. You may remember the Peters report 
which was published in the Kingston Whig- 
Standard. It was rather highly critical of the 
management of the housing authority and 
some of the things they were doing. They felt 
their only concern was to make sure they 
collected the rents. There was no co-opera- 
tion, and so on. Are you planning on doing 
anything in that situation now? 


Mr. Rose: Perhaps I could report that there 
were some 14 recommendations in that report. 
Possibly I could just give you a brief sum- 
mary of what has happened with respect to 
the report. 


The corporation made 14 specific recom- 
mendations to the Kingston housing authority 
and they have all either been implemented 
or are being implemented. The filing system, 
for example, was out of order, and that has 
been corrected. The matter of bringing in 
members of the authority staff, the tenant 
placement, community relations and housing 
manager, for training was done. They were 
brought into Toronto and given training here 
so the selection and placement of tenants 
could be carried out in a more equitable 
manner. That involves the whole tenant selec- 
tion process, items 2 to 5 of the report. I 
would like to report that those have been 
implemented. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Are you changing any of 
the top management or at least are you 
changing their minds? I gather from one of 
the comments by the board chairman that he 
reiterated his philosophy that the housing au- 
thority is not a social agency. “The greatest 
thing we can do is to make sure that they 
[tenants] pay their rent,” he said. 


Obviously the people who manage these 
housing authorities or these geared-to-income 
complexes can be very useful and can help 
to overcome a lot of problems if they have 
a certain sense of responsibility and under- 
stand the social dynamics of developing these 
things. But if you have people who think that 
way and talk that way and naturally act that 
way, you are going to cause problems. I 
think this is where you have to move in or do 
something about this thing. 


Mr. Rose: I think that the philosophy you 
are espousing was that of the previous chair- 
man, who, I understand, has resigned. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Oh, I see. 
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Mr. Rose: There is a new chairman of the 
authority. I am aware of the social implica- 
tions. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You are not going to be 
taping the calls from tenants who are com- 
plaining about services any more. I gather 
that’s not going to happen. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Rose, I want to in- 
terrupt. I don’t want this to go on the record 
as appearing that we sat here docilely and 
listened while the member told us about, 
“you this” and “you that.” We aren’t the 
“you.” The “you” is the housing authority. 
The housing authority in the individual com- 
munity runs the operation and hires the gen- 
eral manager. It’s not the provincial govern- 
ment. 


Myr. Makarchuk: And you have nothing to 
do with it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have, insofar as sup- 
plying the units goes and hopefully keeping 
some sort of a handle on the thing; but we 
attempt, to the best we can, to allow the 
local housing authority autonomously to oper- 
ate their system. We give them some guide- 
lines. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Surely if you see situations 
like this developing, you send in a represent- 
ative, one of your representatives to do an 
investigation and find out if there is some- 
thing wrong. 


Hon. Mr. 
about it. 


Rhodes: We do _ something 


Mr. Makarchuk: You do something about it. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Exactly. 


Mr. Rose: That’s been done. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right. That’s good. I’m 
glad to hear that. Hopefully the situation is 
not going to persist. 

[10:15] 


Hion. Mr. Rhodes: Can I give you some 
figures on something we talked about a little 
earlier? We were talking about the cost of 
housing, incomes and interest rates. CMHC 
figures will show that between 1961 and 1975 
house prices went up 142 per cent; the 
average income up 192 per cent and the 
annual carrying charges went up 298 per 
cent. There sure are some figures in that in- 
terest rate. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. Do you 
think that the amount of income that is sup- 
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posed to go to housing, the traditional 25 or 
27 per cent of the income that should be on 
housing, should be changed? Are you con- 
sidering raising that level too or have there 
been any considerations within your depart- 
ment as to whether that figure perhaps should 
be lowered or remain the same. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: CMHC is carrying out 
a study now on just that very matter. 


Mr. Makarchuk: When will that report be 
ready? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have no idea what 
progress has been made. They told us the end 
of October, but we don’t have it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The end of October 1979! 


An hon. member: Go over to Mike Cassidy’s 
office— 


Mr. Makarchuk: What is the minister’s 
feeling regarding non-profit housing? My feel- 
ing is that if you have land banks or land for 
HOME purposes, you should consider, if 
approached, offering some of this land to 
co-op or non-profit housing developments, 
whether financed publicly or privately or 
sponsored by some community group. Could 
the minister give me his thinking on that? 


Say in Malvem, some group in Toronto de- 
cides to put up a non-profit or co-op housing 
project, would you be prepared to give up 
a certain portion of your land to them at 
cost for that kind of a development? 


Mr. Riggs: Mr. Chairman, we have done 
that in a number of cases so far, perhaps not 
to the same extent that is being suggested 
I would like to quote a couple of examples 
of the way we have tried to help non-profit 
groups. 

In the case of the Chadwick Towers co- 
operative in East York, that non-profit group 
had received a startup grant from CMHC. 
It entered into an option to purchase some 
land but, because a rezoning problem and 
their closing date didn’t occur simultaneously, 
they came to the ministry and asked how we 
could help them. We purchased the land 
prior to the OMB hearing and rezoning. As 
soon as they received their rezoning, we 
turned the property back to them. So in an 
interim financing situation on land, the min- 
istry assisted that particular co-op. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In Guelph, Brantford or 
Niagara Falls say, or in any other place where 
you have land, if a non-profit housing group 
came to you where you have land and it is 
in the process of being serviced or going on 
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stream, would you be prepared to turn over 
some of that land to— 


Mr. Riggs: If I can finish my remarks, I 
think I will clarify the whole issue here. 
In the case of a parcel of land that we had 
in Scarborough, the Brotherhood Foundation 
came to us and asked if they could purchase 
that piece of land, and we sold it to them. 


In the case of a piece of land we have in 
Thistletown, the Labour Council Foundation 
have come to us and we are prepared to turn 
that over to them, subject to CMHC ap- 
proval, at cost. We have also reserved a 
couple of other parcels in other parts of our 
land assemblies, and so far we are discussing 
it with a number of various non-profit 
groups. 

The reason we have not finalized any land 
policy formula is that, going back perhaps to 
the Maxwell Henderson report, we don’t want 
to duplicate federal programmes. The federal 
programme, which was announced last year, 
indicated that the federal government was 
prepared to purchase parcels of land for 
non-profit groups in Canada and write those 
lands down to the point necessary to sup- 
port rents. We have not received the regula- 
tions from CMHC to date. 


We are working on sort of an ad hoc basis 
with those groups on those parcels of land 
we had identified, and we would hope those 
regulations will come forward as soon as 
possible. There were funds for that purpose 
in the last federal budget to the tune of 
something like $35 million. I don’t know if 
any of it has been spent. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. This ministry has 
allocated something like $500,000 in 1974 to 
increase non-profit production, and you had 
this advisory body which had a clash with 
the previous minister. Are you going to be 
providing funding for groups in Toronto to 
proceed to develop non-profit housing pro- 
jects? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Quite frankly, I can’t 
tell you what stage that is at because I have 
not had the time to get into that sort of 
development. I want to ask Mr. Riggs if we 
are going to be doing that; because if we 
are, great. 


Mr. Riggs: I have to go back a bit. I am 
sorry, but I think it is necessary to do so. 
First of all, the advisory committee is still 
meeting. 


Mr. Makarchuk: How much money are you 
going to give them? 
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Mr. Riggs: I have no idea. But let me put 
it this way. We have already made some 
grants, and I think we are proceeding with 
the advisory committee along the lines of 
trying to lay down guidelines that CMHC, 
the advisory committee and we agree upon. 
Now, there is a programme called CROP— 
Community Resources Organization Pro- 
gramme. It is a federal programme, and it 
does the same thing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is awful close. 


Mr. Riggs: My last minister wrote Mr. 
Danson, the Minister of State for Urban 
Affairs, and we have now reached agreement 
with CMHC. So our two programmes will be 
mutually complementary, rather than being 
counter-productive. We have reached con- 
sensus with the advisory committee on some 
guidelines for the spending of resources; but 
we have also made some grants, which I 
think are indicative of what we are trying to 


do here. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Can you tell me what you 
are doing with the Don area co-op housing 
project—that is the DACHE group? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I met with that group 
not too long ago. I had a discussion on what 
their problem is; what their situation is. As 
we stand right now, the re-evaluation of their 
project was being carried out by Central 
Mortgage and Housing. We are waiting for 
that to come in; and we are re-evaluating it 
as well. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I see. When would you 
have some definite answer? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have to have it for 
them very shortly, because I think they are 
rapidly running out of time—the end of the 
year. There is a deadline; and I think we 
have to know ahead of that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Your sympathies are with 
them and not with the Minister of Govern- 
ment Services (Mrs. Scrivener)? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: My sympathies are with 
neither. I didn’t know about Mrs. Scrivener’s 
sympathies. But I have met with the group 
and found them to be very easy to talk to 
and they explained their position very 
clearly. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They probably say the 
same thing about you, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They were really nice 
people I talked to. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Thank you. 
Mr..Chairman: Mr. Breaugh. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I want to go for a ride 
in your yacht. 


An hon. member: That is not a yacht. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, the Queen Mary 
then. 


Mr. Breaugh: It is a socialist battleship. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If it is, I know what it 
is armed with. 


Mr. Breaugh: I yield to an expert in the 
field. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the field is the right 
word, too. 


Mr. Breaugh: I know. I want to touch on 
a couple of areas. 


Mr. Angus: You will get to one, if you are 
lucky. 


Mr. Breaugh: Yes, probably. This matter 
seemed to crop up in the course of discus- 
sions several times tonight. It is how senior 
citizen units get up. Let me document a 
couple of cases for you. 


In the city of Oshawa, where we actually 
have a substantial number of units, we have 
a case which I hope is not what usually hap- 
pens. A request was made to establish units, 
I think some three years ago. Surveys were 
done, a resolution to the municipality; all 


of that. 


After about a year of attempting to get 
someone to find a site, the city gave up on 
that process. It actually proceeded to put a 
site together, turning it over to OHC, be- 
cause it was really the only mechanism 
available in terms of trying to get something 
done. 


It seemed at that point in time, since I 
was on the committee that did that work, 
that it really was in part a staff problem. 
There were not enough people to go and 
look at the sites, or at least able to really 
round out a deal and get it signed and sealed. 
The city happened to have staff that could 
handle that job and did it. We thought we 
were happy that a long-standing need of 
our community would be met in short order. 
I think that was started in the fall of 1973, 
he I think the deal was finally signed in 
1974, 


We had waited a long time for this, and 
when the design stage came we brought in 


our senior citizens club; we had your officials 
meet with those people to talk about it. 
Obviously, there had been previous discus- 
sions about the location of the site. We went 
to some great pains to see that our own 
senior citizens participated in the design, as 
much as they could, of that particular pro- 
ject. We thought we were in business. 


It turns out that we weren’t really in busi- 
ness; there has been a continuing delay in 
terms of getting a site plan agreement signed 
—which I understand is not yet signed. We 
also ran into some other odd problems that 
I don’t think should have happened. We 
found OHC officials who would co-operate 
with the city’s executive committee and plan- 
ning and development committee all the 
way through, and then found an alarming 
tendency to have those very same people go 
outside the door of the committee room and 
complain to the press that they couldn’t 
afford the project in the city at that late 
date. 


They were aware of things like lot levies. 
They were aware of what the servicing cost 
was. That was understood at the time the site 
was put together. That was not an unknown 
quantity. 


What we're into is something that has 
just recently been completed in the town of 
Whitby as well; that is having a municipality 
go the full route of getting the property 
together and doing everything that was re- 
quired. You have to appreciate, and I think 
you do, that senior citizens’ housing is an 
extremely sensitive thing at a local level. 


In other words, you can come to Toronto 
and deal with it as we're doing here and it 
may be something that you understand. But 
at a local level, they're knocking at your 
door, the old people, and they’re sometimes 
kind of cranky and they voice their com- 
plaints. What it’s turning out to be, though, 
is that they’re being used as a bit of a pawn 
in this game. 


I understand now that that project in 
Oshawa has gone to tender; that you do 
have a price and that you have, in fact, 
awarded a contract on that one. I under- 
stand too that the game plan now it that 
youre going to go back to the municipality 
and make the argument that what you said 
last February in the hall was correct. I 
hope that’s not true, because in Whitby 
where they have just finished the set of 
negotiations, the counsel there referred to that 
as blackmail. They had to, in fact, help to 
subsidize the provincial project in terms of 
servicing costs. 
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I don’t really think that’s a reasonable way 
to go about your business. Maybe it is and 
maybe it isn’t, but !m suggesting that process 
took a lot longer than was necessary. Our 
people are looking at something like a com- 
pletion date 18 months from now. That’s a 
long time for something that really should 
have been put up this year and really wasn’t. 

I’m not sure that OHC really acted, if you 
like, as sensitively as they ought to have in 
that particular situation. There was a lot 
jockeying around. It was, I admit, a difficult 


process; but it sure wasn’t made any easier 
by OHC., 


The end result, really, is that those people 
who really are very much in need of accom- 
modation are the ones who suffer. The mu- 
nicipality isn’t going to suffer, except for the 
politicians who will take a lot of flak. The 
people who need that housing are really 
going to pay the price for that little bureau- 
cratic screw-up that went on. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s interesting you 
should say that, the question of who’s suffer- 
ing from it, and I think you're right. The 
units aren’t there. The people who need the 
units are suffering. 


But part of the responsibility for the 
housing not being there is just as much on 
the shoulders of the municipal politicians 
who insist that for senior citizens they should 
charge the same sort of imposts as_ they 
would for some developer putting up a high- 
rise apartment building that’s going to make 
a whole lot of money. Surely, we all have 
to share in the social conscience. I would 
say the municipality is very narrow in its 
thinking that they can put what I consider 
to be an atrocious impost fee of $3,000 per 
lot. It is the highest in Ontario. 


Mr. Breaugh: It isn’t $3,000. Let me put 
this to you because I think we’ve made a 
_ very valid point. 


Mr. Chairman: I hope you can do it in 
one minute. 


Mr. Breaugh: If that is your case and that 
is your valid point, why in God’s name has 


no one from your ministry ever gone to the 
city’s executive committee in a formal way 
and asked the city to do that? You never 
have. No one from OHC has ever been 
before that executive committee or the coun- 
cil and in a formal or informal way made 
the case. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It that’s so, then there 
is no reason in the world why that hasn’t 
been done and it should be done. There 
should be a real open, free discussion be-~ 
tween the OHC people and the city officials 
to settle that silly squabble. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The member for Oshawa 
will set up the meeting date for you. 


Mr. Chairman: It is 
Shall vote 804 carry? 


Vote 804 agreed to. 
Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 805 carry? 
Vote 805 agreed to. 


now 10:30 p.m. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Housing. I want to 
thank the committee for being so co-operative 
with the Chairman during the last 14 days. 
I’d like to also remind the committee that— 


Mr. Eaton: I thought you were going to 
invite us somewhere. 


Mr. Chairman: —we will be sitting Dec. 3 
from 10 am. until 10:30 p.m.; from 10 to 
12, 2 to 6, 8 to 10:30, for the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


Mr. Angus: Before we adjourn, I would 
like, as a member who sat through the four 
estimates in this committee, to compliment 
you on the way youve developed in your 
position as chairman. I hope I’m not quoted 
on this but I thank you on behalf of my 
colleagues of all three parties. I think you've 
done a magnificent job, and the deputy 
chairman as well. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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By Subjects 


Accidents, occupational 


Bounsall 206; Cleverdon 241-3, 246; 
di Santo 231-2, 240-2; Haggerty 206; 
Johnson 230-1; R. D. Johnston 243, 245; 
Lupusella 242-3; Mackenzie 245-6; Skolnik 
206; Stephenson 153-4, 230-1, 241-6; 
Wildman 244-5. 

Advertising, Hydro 


Timbrell 353-4; Wildman 353. 


Advertising/ publicity, government 


Angus 6-7, 121; Bennett 11-2, 100, 104-10, 
121; Bounsall 238; Boyer 99; Cleverdon 
238-9; Cunningham 108-10; di Santo 241; 
Haggerty 103-7; Hall 527-8; R. D. 
Johnston 238-9; Lupusella 240; B. Newman 
99; Rhodes 527-8; Timbrell 357; Wildman 
357. 


Agents general 
Bennett 118-9; Roy 118-9. 


Airport, Pickering 
Forster 635; Godfrey 635, 642-3; Rhodes 
635, 642-3. 
Alcohol abuse/addiction 
Cleverdon 230; Haggerty 230-1; Johnson 
230-1; Stephenson 230-1. 
Appraisers/ appraisals 
Rhodes 672-3; Sargent 672-3. 


Apprenticeship 
Bullbrook 162; Haggerty 200-2; R. D. 
Johnston 306; Mancini 218-9, 306; Reid 
187-90; Stephenson 189-90, 218-9. 
Arbitration/ boards 
R. D. Johnston 264-7; Mancini 264-5; 
Warner 266-7. 
Asbestos/asbestosis 
Angus 50; Laughren 247-8; Stadelman 50; 
Stephenson 154. 
Assessment equalization 
Hall 553; Rhodes 553. 


Assessment/reassessment 
Crosbie 626-7. 


Automation/ mechanization 
Germa 260. 


Automotive trade agreement 
Bennett 65-6, 82-3; B. Newman 64-5, 82-3. 


Autonomy, municipal/regional 
Cassidy 530-1, 533-4; Rhodes 530-1, 533-4. 


Bankruptcies 
Bounsall 302-3, 305; R. D. Johnston 305. 


Building codes/standards 


Johnson 565; Makarchuk 568-72, 630-1; 
Rhodes 565, 630-1; Rose 565, 631; 
Timbrell 355. 


Burwash institution 
R. D. Johnston 251; Laughren 251. 


Buses, energy 
Cunningham 359; Timbrell 355, 388, 437. 


Business Incentives Programme 


Bennett 130-1, 142; Wildman 130-1; 
Williams 141. 


Camp Associates Advertising Ltd. 
Bennett 108-10; Cunningham 108-10. 


Cancer/ patients 


Laughren 246-9; Mackenzie 253; 
Stephenson 253. 


CANDU programme 
Makarchuk 393; Timbrell 393-4. 


Chairman’s rulings/comments 
Motions 657, 661-2. 


Chemicals, noxious 
Bounsall 220-1; D. F. Jones 220-1. 


Children, immigrant/ethnic 
M. Campbell 287; McPhee 289. 


Civil servants, senior 


Eastham 319; McLellan 319; Wildman 
319. 


Coal/lignite 
Dillon 331-2; Makarchuk 400; Timbrell 
325, 400. 


Collective bargaining 


Bounsall 157-8; Bullbrook 162, 164-5; 
Johnson 218; Stephenson 152, 218. 


Commission, Hydro planning 


Jackson 467-8; Peterson 336; Timbrell 
327, 344; Williams 467-8. 
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Commission, Niagara escarpment 
Hall 555-8, 632; Wronski 556-8. 


Commission, oil/ gasoline prices 
Bryden 372-4; Lewis 426-35; Philip 421-2; 
Pinnington 373-4; Roy 469; Timbrell 
324-5, 374-7, 395-6, 410, 421-2, 426-34, 469; 
Wildman 410. 

Committee, Hydro rates 
Timbrell 326-7, 468; Williams 468. 


Committee, land division/separation 


Crosbie 627; Hall 632; Kerrio 615; 
Makarchuk 627-8; Rhodes 615, 627-8; 
Sargent 615. 


Committee, municipal utilities 
Timbrell 327. 


Committee, occupational health 


Bounsall 219-21; D. F. Jones 220; 
Stephenson 219-21. 


Committee procedures 


Angus 71-4; Bullbrook 172-3, 661-3; 
Cassidy 173; Drea 71-4; Eaton 72-4; 
Kennedy 662; Norton 172; Roy 663; 
Samis 73-4; R. S. Smith 172-3; Sweeney 
661-3; Wildman 71-2; Williams 72. 


Committee, Townsend planning 
Wronski 628-9. 


Commuters/services 
Johnson 566; Rhodes 566-7. 


Compensation, farmers 


Eaton 381; Frame 381-2; Johnson 381-2; 
Lewis 382-3. 


Conciliation/mediation 


Bounsall 261-4; Bullbrook 162-4; Dickie 
261-4; R. D. Johnston 166, 266; R. S. 
Smith 171-3; Stephenson 165-7, 171-2, 261; 
Warner 266. 


Conflict of interest 
Bryden 646; Rhodes 646. 


Conservation authorities 
Gaunt 589-92; Rhodes 590. 


Containers, returnable/non- 
returnable 


Cunningham 358, 361; Peterson 339. 


Contracts, union 
Bounsall 156-8. 


County/township affairs 
Godfrey 642; Rhodes 642. 


Credit unions 
Makarchuk 685; Rhodes 685. 


Daycare/centres 
M. Campbell 315; McLellan 315. 


Deaf/hard of hearing 


Laughren 247; Mackenzie 254; 
B. Newman 255; Stephenson 251-2, 254-5. 


Decentralization, industry 
Bennett 21-2; Cassidy 21-2. 


Deeds/land titles 
Sargent 669-70. 


Design for Development: Toronto- 
centred region 
Cassidy 484-5. 


Development Corporation, Eastern 
Ontario 
Bennett 146-7; Roy 145-6. 


Development Corporation, Northern 
Ontario 


Angus 144-5; Bennett 133-7, 146-7; R. S. 
Smith 131-7. 


Development Corporation, Ontario 
Angus 138, 144-5; Bennett 128-47; Joyce 
139-41; Roy 126-30, 145-6; Wildman 
130-1, 139-40; Williams 141. 


Development corporations, regional 
Johnson 138. 


Development, industrial 


Bennett 75-8; Drea 76-7; Garland 68; 
Johnson 75-6; Wildman 68, 78. 


Deviant persons 


Bounsall 160-1, 180; Mancini 179-80; 
Stephenson 180. 


Discrimination, age 
G. A. Brown 289; M. Campbell 287, 289. 


Discrimination, handicapped 
B. Newman 283-6; Stephenson 283-6. 


Discrimination, racial 


Bounsall 299-300; G. A. Brown 281-2, 
299-300; M. Campbell 288, 291, 301; 

di Santo 273-7, 301-2; Mackenzie 290-1; 
Mancini, 180-1, 281; McPhee 280-1, 
288-92, 299; Stephenson 180. 


Discrimination, sex 
Bennett 39; Bounsall 155-6, 312; 
M. Campbell 217-8, 290; Cassidy 39; 
Clarke 312; McPhee 289-90. 


is 


Discrimination, weight 


G. A. Brown 285; Haggerty 284-5; 
B. Newman 284-5; Stephenson 284-5. 


Doctors, foreign/immigrant 
M. Campbell 190; Stephenson 191. 


Downtown redevelopment 


Crosbie 629; Makarchuk 629; Rhodes 629. 


Drug abuse/addiction 
Johnson 230-1; Stephenson 230-1. 


Electric utilities 
Timbrell 408-9; Wildman 408-9. 


Employment adjustment services 


Bounsall 308-10; R. D. Johnston 308-9 ; 
D. Radford 309-10. 


Employment agencies 
di Santo 275. 


Employment, immigrants 
M. Campbell 286-7; McPhee 288. 


Employment, youth 


Bounsall 169-70, 229-30; Cleverdon 
229-30; Hushion 229; R. D. Johnston 
169-70, 179; Mancini 179; Morgan 169; 
Skolnik 213. 


Energy boards 
Bryden 446-8; Gigantes 451-8; Jackson 
453-4, 466-7; Sargent 459-66; Timbrell 
446-70; Williams 466-8. 


Energy boards, personnel 
Timbrell 448. 


Energy Corporation, Ontario 


Bryden 472-3; Reed 471-2; Timbrell 328, 
471-2. 


Energy costs 


Jackson 448-9; Makarchuk 379-80; 
Pinnington 379; Ruston 448-9; Timbrell 
379-80. 


Energy/management 


Angus 51; Bennett 50-1; Burr 332-5; 
Cassidy 50-1; Cunningham 357-9; Dillon 
329-32; Garland 50-1; Gaunt 383-7; 
MacOdrum 355, 372, 390-1; Makarchuk 
391-400; Peterson 335-43; Reed 352-3; 
I. H. Rowe 354-5, 359-61, 367-8; Ruston 
365-7; Timbrell 323-9, 343-7, 351-65, 
371-402, 407-38; Wildman 353. 


Energy, solar/wind 


Burr 333-5; Peterson 335-6, 341; Timbrell 
Eye cor Sica 


Equal pay for women 


Bounsall 155-6, 312-3; M. Campbell 217-8, 
306-7; Clarke 313; R. D. Johnston 307; 
D. Radford 307; Stephenson 166-7, 217-8. 


Errata 
267, 438, 513. 


Estimates 
Energy 323-47, 351-68, 371-402, 407-38, 
443-73; Housing 477-87, 491-514, 517-38, 
541-60, 563-95, 599-621, 625-57, 661-91; 
Industry and Tourism 4-24, 29-58, 63-88, 
93-111, 115-47; Labour 151-175, 179-207, 
211-33, 237-67, 271-95, 299-319. 


Estimates, re the 


S. Campbell 517-8, 521; Cassidy 519; 
Crosbie 518, 520; Hall 518-21; Rhodes 
517-21; Singer 517-21. 


Experience 775 
Pillgrem 117; Wildman 117; Williams 117. 


Exploration/ prospecting 


Lamb 411-2, 416-7; Lewis 398-9; 
Makarchuk 391-3, 397-9, 411-5; Matthews 
412-5, 418-9; Norton 416, 419; Scott 397, 
399; Spence 390-1; Stortchak 397-8 ; 
Timbrell 390-3, 397-9, 413-9; Wildman 
388. 


Expropriation 
Angus 69; Bennett 69; Cassidy 649-51; 
Rhodes 649-51. 


Farms/farm lands 


Forster 639; Godfrey 637, 639; Hall 500, 
605-7; Rhodes 506; Wronski 637, 647. 


Fatalities/deaths 


Cleverdon 241-3; di Santo 242; R. D. 
Johnston 243, 245; Lupusella 242-3 ; 
Stephenson 153-4, 241-5. 


Fines/sentences 


G. A. Brown 281-2; Cleverdon 231, 243, 
246; di Santo 231-2; R. D. Johnston 243, 
245: Lupusella 242-4; Mackenzie 245-6; 
Mancini 281; McPhee 281; D. Radford 
307; Stephenson 231, 242-6; Wildman 
244-5, 


Firefighters / firefighting 


Bounsall 299-300; G. A. Brown 299-300; 
McPhee 299. 


Fires 
B. Newman 254-5; Stephenson 254-5. 


Fishing, commercial 
Angus 7-8. 
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Flooding/control 
Gaunt 591; Makarchuk 591-2; Rhodes 590. 


Food costs 
Timbrell 389; Wildman 389. 


Food prices 


Thacker 389; Timbrell 388-9; Wildman 
388-9. 


Forest industries/ products 
Bain 185-6. 


Gas, manufactured 
Makarchuk 394; Timbrell 394. 


Gas, natural 


Dillon 330-1; Jackson 448-9; MacOdrum 
390-1, 450-1, 470-1; G. I. Miller 450-1, 
470; Peterson 340-1; Ruston 366, 448-9; 
Spence 391, 449-51; Timbrell 325, 391. 


Gas, natural, leakage 
MacOdrum 391; Makarckuk 391. 


Gas, natural, rates 


Bryden 446-7; Jackson 449; MacOdrum 
355; Timbrell 446-7. 


Gas, natural, shortage 
Dillon 362. 


Gas utilities 


Jackson 470; MacOdrum 470; G. I. Miller 
470. 


Gasoline dealers/association, retail 
Angus 8; Bennett 12; Bryden 372-3; 
Lewis 425-6; B. Newman 196; Philip 
420-4; Timbrell 356-7, 374, 420-2, 425-6; 
Wildman 356-7. 

Government organization/reorgani- 

zation 
Bounsall 167-70, 174-5; Germa 174; 
Hushion 227-9; R. D. Johnston 167-70; 
Morgan 169; Stephenson 174. 

Government spending 
Eakins 9-10. 


Grants, home buyers 
Cassidy 484; Rhodes 508. 


Grants, International Women’s 
Year 
Bounsall 310-2; McLellan 310-1, 315-6. 


Grants, Northern Ontario 
Lewis 432-4; Timbrell 432-3. 


Grants, research 
Bennett 47-8; Stadelman 48-9. 


Grants, tourist associations 


Angus 7. 


Greenhouses/ florists 


Reed 363-5, 472; Timbrell 365, 389, 472. 


Hate propaganda 


di Santo 274-7; McPhee 281. 


Health, occupational 


Angus 215-6; Bounsall 252-3; Cleverdon 
253-4; Davidson 202; Haggerty 221; 
Laughren 246-52; Mackenzie 253-4; 
Stephenson 202, 216, 221, 250-2. 


Hearings, development control 


Hall 556-7; Rhodes 558; Wronski 557. 


Hearings, energy 


Bryden 371-2; MacOdrum 372; Sargent 
465-6; Timbrell 371-2, 465-6. 


Heat levels/control 


R. D. Johnston 256; B. Newman 256; 
Stephenson 256. 


Heat pumps 


Cunningham 358, 361; I. H. Rowe 360. 


Heavy water process 


Dillon 462; Sargent 460-1; Timbrell 460-1. 


Highways, heritage 


Bennett 97-9; Boyer 99; B. Newman 99; 
Spence 97. 


HOME programme 


Burkus 577; Cassidy 494-6; Eaton 675-6, 
678-80; Haggerty 593-4; Hail 499; 
Makarchuk 577-8, 630, 683-4; Rhodes 
506-7, 577-8, 593, 666-9, 678-9; Riggs 
667-9, 682-4; Rose 594, 675-6; Sweeney 
665-6. 


Horseracing/racetracks 


Bennett 106-7; Haggerty 106-7. 


Hospital interns 


M. Campbell 190; Stephenson 191. 


Hours of work 


Bounsall 159-60, 197-9; Cunningham 358; 
R. D. Johnston 195-6; McCague 202; 

B. Newman 195-6; I. H. Rowe 360; Skolnik 
195-6, 198-9, 202-3; Stephenson 195, 198-9, 
202. 


Housing 


Rhodes 477-8, 504-11; Rose 547; Sweeney 
606. 


Housing Action programme 
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Cassidy 481-2; Hall 498-9; Makarchuk 


573-5; Martin 573-4, 586-7; Moffatt 586-8; 
Rhodes 574-5, 587. 


Housing, adults only 
Cassidy 293-4, 497; Stephenson 295. 


Housing, apartment 


M. Campbell 543; Norton 584; Rhodes 
543, 584. 


Housing approvals 


Angus 599-600; Norton 583-4; Rhodes 
583-4, 600; Wronski 600. 


Housing authorities/association 


Makarchuk 686-9; Rhodes 686, 688; Rose 
678-8. 


Housing, condominium 


Burkus 582; Cassidy 582-3; Hall 502; 
Norton 584-5; Rhodes 584-5. 


Housing Corporation, Ontario 


M. Campbell 655-6; Crosbie 655; 
Haggerty 592-5; Norton 584; Rhodes 584. 


Housing/land prices 


Burr 669; M. Campbell 541-2, 551; 
Cassidy 481, 492-4, 578, 648; Haggerty 
593-5; Hall 499-500, 554-5; Johnson 564; 
Kerrio 616; Makarchuk 569-73, 685; 
McDonald 668; Rhodes 551, 570, 573-4, 
578, 592-5, 666-8, 685, 688; Riggs 667-9; 
Rose 551, 570, 594, 670; Sargent 669-73; 
Sweeney 592, 666, 668; Wronski 648. 


Housing, low-cost 
Burkus 534; M. Campbell 534-6; Cassidy 
478-9, 485-6, 529, 531-3, 580; Hall 554-5; 
Johnson 564-5; Makarchuk 571-4, 630-1, 
681-2; Rhodes 508-9, 571-4, 580-1, 681-2, 
688; Riggs 688-9. 


Housing Ministry personnel 
Makarchuk 567-8; Rhodes 567-8. 


Housing, mobile 
Crosbie 626-7; Rhodes 524-7, 625-7; 
Sweeney 625-7; Wildman 521-7; Wronski 
626. 


Housing renewal programmes 


Cassidy 652; Makarchuk 575-6; Rhodes 
576, 652. 


Housing, rental 


Eaton 676; Makarchuk 681; Rhodes 681; 
Rose 676. 


Housing, senior citizens 


Breaugh 690-1; M. Campbell 545-7; Eaton 
674-5, 679-81; Johnson 565, 677; Kennedy 
673-4: Makarchuk 576, 599; Moffatt 
585-6; Rhodes 545-7, 599, 691; Rose 576, 
586, 673-7, 679-81. 


Housing shortage 
M. Campbell 547-51; Cassidy 478-87, 
491-7, 531-3; Hail 497-504, 528, 605-9; 
Makarchuk 574-5; Rhodes 531-2, 547-8, 
574-5; Wildman 522. 


Housing starts 


Cassidy 479, 482-3, 580-2; Hall 498; 
Makarchuk 682-4; Martin 581; Rhodes 
509, 684; Riggs 682-3; Rose 580-1. 


Human rights 
G. A. Brown 281-3, 292; di Santo 273. 


Human rights code/commission 


Bounsall 160-1, 299-300; G. A. Brown 
299-300; M. Campbell 286-8, 301; Cassidy 
293-4; di Santo 301-2; R. D. Johnston 
300-1; Mancini 280-2; McPhee 278-82, 
289-90, 292, 299; B. Newman 283-6; 
Norton 292; Stephenson 152, 277-8, 283-6, 
295, 300-2. 


Hydro-Amok project 


Lamb 411-2, 416-7; Lewis 416-7; 
Makarchuk 415; Matthews 415; Norton 
416, 419. 


Hydro corridors 
Frame 380-2; Gaunt 383-5; Johnson 380-2; 
Lewis 382-3; McCague 371; Timbrell 371, 
380-5. 

Hydro costs 
Peterson 339-40; Timbrell 325-6, 352. 


Hydro generating stations 


Burr 444; Frame 363-5, 367; Higgin 444; 
B. Newman 367; Reed 363; Ruston 366-7; 
Scott 363; Timbrell 363-5, 367. 


Hydro meters 


Bryden 407-8; Burr 408; I. H. Rowe 
407-8; Timbrell 408-9; Wildman 408-9. 


Hydro, Ontario 


Dillon 455-8; Gigantes 452-8; Jackson 
453-4, 466-7; Timbrell 452-8. 


Hydro power/lines 


Frame 364, 382; Johnson 382; Peterson 
340; Timbrell 347, 360-1. 


Hydro rates 


Burr 436-7; Cunningham 359; Frame 
386-8; Gigantes 455-6; Peterson 336-7; 
Timbrell 326, 344, 355, 386-8, 437, 455-6. 


Hydro-Shell project 


Lamb 411-2; Lewis 417-8; Makarchuk 
411-5; Matthews 412-5, 418-9; Norton 419; 
Timbrell 413-5, 417-9. 


Immigrants 
Bennett 22; Cassidy 22. 
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SUBJECTS—Continued 


Immigrants, skilled 
di Santo 275-8; Stephenson 277-8. 


Imports/exports 
Angus 5-6; Bennett 10-2, 82-7; 
Cunningham 83; Eakins 83-4; Eaton 39-40, 
93; Fowler 81-3, 93-5; B. Newman 81-2; 
Peterson 84-7; Wildman 93-4; York 40. 


Incentives, industries 


Cassidy 579-80; Johnson 565; Rhodes 566, 
579-80. 


Indian employment/unemployment 
Bennett 54-6. 


Indian fishing/hunting 
Angus 7-8, 


Indian health 


Angus 55-6; Bennett 55; di Santo 274, 
276-7; B. Newman 56; Pillgrem 53-56; 
Stephenson 277. 


Indian housing 


Rhodes 605; Rose 653-4; Wildman 605, 
653-4. 


Indian income 


Angus 56; Bennett 54-6; Pillgrem 54; 
Wildman 54-5. 


Indian poverty/welfare 
di Santo 274, 276-7. 


Industries, diversification of 
Bennett 57-8, 75-7; Eakins 70-1; Garland 
57, 63-6; Johnson 75; B. Newman 56-8, 
63-6. 

Industries, foreign/control 
Bennett 36-9, 77; Cassidy 36-9; Drea 77; 
Garland 77-8. 

Industries, government equity 
Angus 138; Bennett 138. 


Industries, relocation of 
Bennett 29-30. 


Industries, service 
Eakins 78-9; Garland 78-9; Williams 78. 


Industries, shutdown 


Bain 185-6; Bounsall 302-5; R. D. Johnston 
305. 


Inflation programme, federal 


Bounsall 261-4; Dickie 261-4; Johnson 
218; Mackenzie 262; Stephenson 218, 261. 


Inspection, health 
Cleverdon 254-5; B. Newman 254-5. 


Inspection, safety 


Bounsall 228-9; Cleverdon 229-30, 232-3; 
di Santo 232; Hushion 229; Stephenson 
232. 


Insulation 
I. H. Rowe 367; Ruston 365. 


Interest/rates 


Hall 502-3; Makarchuk 685; Rhodes 508, 
684-5, 688. 


Joint venture programme, industrial 


Bennett 77-8; Drea 77-8; Garland 77-8; 
N. R. Radford 78. 


Labour-management relations 


Bounsall 155-61, 165-7, 312-3; Bullbrook 
161-5; Clarke 312-3; R. D. Johnston 166; 
Stephenson 151-5. 


Labour Relations Board 
Armstrong 271-3; Bounsall 271-3. 


Labour safety council 


Bounsall 219-21; D. F. Jones 220, 260; 
Mancini 259-60; Stephenson 219-21. 


Land acquisition, government 
Bryden 644. 


Land acquisition, industrial 
Angus 69; Bennett 23-4, 31-2, 69. 


Land acquisition, municipal 
Johnson 677; Riggs 677-8. 


Land acquisition, OHC 


M. Campbell 542-3, 655; Makarchuk 
569-70, 572; Moffatt 585; Rhodes 542-3, 
570, 572, 585; Riggs 655, 688-9. 


Land assembly/banks 
Makarchuk 682, 685-6; Rhodes 685-6. 


Land, commercial/industrial 


Cassidy 493; Forster 640-1; Godfrey 
640-1; Rhodes 579, 640-1. 


Land development, Carlsbad 
Springs 
Cassidy 652. 


Land development, Gordonridge 
Drea 663-5; Riggs 664. 


Land development, Vaughan housing 
Cassidy 647; Rhodes 647; Wronski 647. 


Land, serviced 


M. Campbell 535, 541-4; Hall 498-502, 
554-5; Johnson 564-5; Kerrio 616-7; 
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Rhodes 507, 509, 543, 565, 616-7, 666-9: 
Sweeney 665-8; Wronski 544-5. 
Land severances 


Angus 599-600; Eaton 611-2; Farrow 605, 

611-2; Hall 606, 631-4; Johnson 565; 

Kerrio 615; Makarchuk 627-8, 630; Rhodes 

566, 612-5, 630, 632-4; Sargent 613-5; 

Wildman 604-5; Wronski 600, 604, 633. 
Land subdivision 


Eaton 612; Farrow 612; Gaunt 588-91; 
Makarchuk 591-2; Rhodes 588-91, 612-3. 


Land use/planning 
Bryden 644-6; M. Campbell 534-6, 542-7; 
Cassidy 492-4; Forster 638-40, 643; 
Godfrey 637-40; Hall 355-8, 500-4, 605-7; 
633; Rhodes 504-11, 529-31, 645; Wronski 
544-5, 607, 627, 633, 637-8, 644-5, 647. 
Landlord/tenant 


Makarchuk 686-8; Rhodes 686-8; Riggs 
687; Rose 687. 


Lawyers’ fees/salaries 
Sargent 465-6; Timbrell 465-6. 


Lawyers, Ontario government 


Bounsall 203-4; Hess 203-4; R. D. Johnston 
203. 


Leasing/leases 


Burr 669; Cassidy 495-6; Rhodes 669 ; 
Riggs 669; Rose 670; Sargent 669-70. 


Licences, motor vehicle 
Peterson 338. 


Licences, trades, provincial 
R. D. Johnston 306; Mancini 305-6. 


Loans/ grants, housing 
Rhodes 617-8; Riggs 677, 689. 


Loans/ grants, industries 
Angus 34, 144-5; Bennett 32-5, 69-70, 
128-47; Johnson 138; Joyce 139-41; 
Pillgrem 32-3, 35; Roy 126-30, 145-6; 
Sargent 32-5, 37, 69-70; R. S. Smith 131-7; 
Wildman 130-1, 139-40; Williams 141. 

Loans/ grants, municipalities 
Martin 586-7; Moffatt 586-7; Rhodes 
586-7; Wronski 603. 

Loans/ grants, pollution abatement 
Angus 144; Bennett 144. 


Lotteries, OHC 
Eaton 678-9; McDonald 679; Rhodes 678. 


Maple Mountain 
Bennett 142; Eakins 142. 


LA 


Markets, foreign 
Bennett 94-5; Fowler 94; Grossman 94. 


Maternity/paternity leaves 
Bounsall 156; Stephenson 167. 


Mental health/illness 
B. Newman 283-4. 


Mercury poisoning 


Angus 55-6; Bennett 55-6; di Santo 274; 
Eakins 53; B. Newman 56; Pillgrem 52-6; 
Stadelman 52-3; Stephenson 277; Williams 
51-2. 


Minaki Lodge 
Bennett 142; Eakins 142; Sargent 37. 


Minorities/ethnic groups 
di Santo 274-7; Mancini 180-1; McPhee 
280-2, 289-90; Stephenson 180. 


Mortgages, HOME/subsidized 


Burr 668; Makarchuk 685; McDonald 668; 
Rhodes 668, 684-5; Rose 670. 


Mothers, working 
M. Campbell 217-8; Stephenson 218. 


Motor vehicle/parts industry 


Bennett 46; Bounsall 197-9; Garland 43, 
65-6; Gaunt 43-6; B. Newman 65-6; 
Pillgrem 46; Sargent 49-50; Stadelman 49; 
York 45. 


Motor vehicles 


Cunningham 358; Peterson 338-9; I. H. 
Rowe 360; Ruston 366; Timbrell 346-7. 


Mount Madawaska Co-op 
Bennett 41, 143-4; Conway 40-1, 142-4. 


Municipal Board, Ontario 


Cassidy 620-1; Eaton 600-3, 612-3; Farrow 
612; Rhodes 602, 620-1; Wronski 601. 


Municipal planning/studies 


Bennett 17-8; M. Campbell 534-6, 544; 
Cassidy 619-20; Conway 17-8; Eaton 
600-3, 612-3; Hall 606-7; Rhodes 510-1, 
546-7, 601-4, 619-20, 648; Wildman 603-5; 
Wronski 544, 601, 603-4, 606-7, 619-20. 


Natural resources/management 
Reed 363. 


Noise levels/control 


Mackenzie 254; B. Newman 255; 
Stephenson 251-2, 254-5. 


Nuclear/atomic energy 


Burr 332-5; Dillon 462-3; Peterson 341; 
Sargent 461-6; Timbrell 461-6. 


SUBJECTS—Continued 


Oil companies 
Angus 8; Bennett 12. 


Oil, fuel 
Davidson 445; Timbrell 445. 


Oil/ gasoline prices 


Bennett 100; Boyer 101; Bryden 372-3; 
Burr 443-4; "Foulds 400- 2: Lewis 395, 
425-35; Makarchuk 375- 7, 394-6; 

B. Neyuan 100-1; Notion: 430-1; EReterton 
336-7; Philip 421- 4: Pinnington 430: Roy 
468-9; Thacker 377- 8, 389; Timbrell 324, 
345, 356- 7, 373-9, 388, 394-6, 400-2, 410, 
421-35, 443-6, 468- 9; Wildman 356, 388- -9, 
409-10. 


Oil/gasoline shortage 
Dillon 362; Peterson 338-9; Ruston 366. 


Oil production 
Dillon 329-31. 


Olympic games 
Bennett 97, 100; Boyer 97; B. Newman 
99-100; Norton 292; Samis. 97. 


Ontario House 
Bennett 118; Roy 118. 


Ontario Place 


Angus 8, 124; Bennett 13, 121-6; Bounsall 
WARE W. Brown 122-4; "McCague 126; 
Norton 125; Reid 121-4; Roy 122-3; R. S. 
Smith 124; Spence 124; Williams 125. 


Parks, industrial 


Angus 68-9; Bennett 17-8, 20, 23-4, 69, 78; 
Conway 17; Cooper 15; Eakins 70-1; 
Eaton 15; Garland 66- 7; McEwen 18: 
Samis 22- 4; Williams ne 7 


Parks, nuclear 
Burr 332-5. 


Permits, overtime 


Bounsall 160; R. D. Johnston 196; Martel 
192, 194; B. Newman 196; Stephenson 192. 


Pickering North project 
Cassidy 649-51; Forster 634-5, 638-43; 


Godfrey 634- 43: Rhodes 634; Wronski 637. 


Pipelines, oil/gas 


Clendining 459; Dillon 330; Jackson 459; 
MacOdrum 470-1: ; McCague 459; G.I. 
Miller 470-1; Timbrell 459, 


Planning, economic 
Sargent 16-7. 


Planning, housing 
Cassidy 580; Rhodes 580. 


Planning, industrial 


Bennett 14-5, 17-22, 29-32; Cassidy 19-22; 
Cooper 15-6, 30-1; Eakins 31-2; Eaton 
14-5; Forster 640- 1; Godfrey 640- Le 
McEwen 18; Rhodes 640; Wildman 29-31. 


Polar Gas project 
Timbrell 328, 392-4. 


Pollution, environmental 
Burr 333. 


Polychlorinated biphenyls 
Burr 435-6; Higgin 436-6. 


Press, ethnic 
Bounsall 238; Cleverdon 238-9. 


Price differential, regional 


Foulds 400-2; Lewis 395, 432-3; 
Makarchuk 394-6; Timbrell 356, 394-6, 
400-2, 410, 432-4; Wildman 356, 409-10. 


Price freeze, oil 
Foulds 401-2; Timbrell 324, 345, 401-2, 
445-6; Wildman 445-6. 
Price/profit/ wage controls 


Bounsall 157, 261-4; Bullbrook 163-4; 
Dickie 261-4; Stephenson 261. 


Publications, government 
Angus 225; Bennett 98, 104; Bounsall 230; 
Boyer 98-9; M. Campbell 225; Cleverdon 
230; Eakins 98; Haggerty 103-4, 225; 
Stephenson 225. 

Pulp/paper companies 


Bennett 30; Pillgrem 52; Stadelman 52; 
Wildman 30; Williams 52. 


Radiation, nuclear 
Burr 333; Dillon 463; Martel 192-4; 
Sargent 462-4; Stephenson 192-4; Timbrell 
463-4. 

Radio/ television 


Cleverdon 238-9; di Santo 241; R. D. 
Johnston 238-9; Lupusella 240. 


Regional municipality, Durham 
Godfrey 642; Wronski 642. 


Regional municipality, Haldimand- 
Norfolk 
Hall 607-9; Makarchuk 628-9; Rhodes 
608; Sargent 608; Wronski 607-9, 628-9. 
Rehabilitation, vocational 


R. D. Johnston 251; Laughren 250-1; 
Stephenson 251. 


Rent/control 
Makarchuk 687; Riggs 687. 
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Research, civil/human rights 
Kinley 279-80; Mancini 279; McPhee 279. 


Research, energy/needs 


Burr 333, 435; I. H. Rowe 354, 359-60; 
Timbrell 354, 435. 


Research, industrial 


Bennett 46-8; Bounsall 253; Eakins 47; 
Garland 42-5; Gaunt 43-6; Pillgrem 46; 
Sargent 48-9; Stadelman 48-53; 
Stephenson 154-5, 253; York 45. 


Research, labour 
Angus 215-6; Bounsall 211-5; 


M. Campbell 217-8; Haggerty 204-6; R. D. 
Johnston 204-6; Kinley 215; Skolnik 188-9, 


196-6, 202-8, 211-7. 


Reservoirs, gas/oil 


MacOdrum 390-1, 405-1; Makarchuk 
391-2; G. I. Miller 450-1; Spence 390-1, 
449-51. 


Reservoirs, water 
Frame 363-5; Reed 363-5, 472; Timbrell 
364, 472. 

Retirement 
Johnson 301; B. Newman 285-6; 
Stephenson 285-6. 

Road signs/ traffic lights 
Angus 8; Bennett 98; Boyer 99. 


Safety committees, industrial 


Bounsall 256-9 ; Cleverdon 258-9; Haggerty 


222-4; R. D. Johnston 257-8; D. F. Jones 
224; Martel 223-4; Stephenson 222-4, 256, 
258. 


Safety hazards 


Bounsall 258-9; Cleverdon 258-9; R. D. 
Johnston 258-9; Mackenzie 259. 


Safety, occupational 
Bounsall 238-9; Cleverdon 226-7, 229-33, 
239, 241-4; di Santo 231-2, 241-2; Germa 
260; Haggerty 221; Hushion 227-9; 
Johnson 230; R. D. Johnston 238-40, 243, 
260; Lupusella 240, 242-3; Mackenzie 
245-6; Mancini 226-7, 239-40; Martel 192, 
225-6; Stephenson 153-4, 225-7, 230-2, 238, 
240-2; Wildman 244-5. 


Schools, vocational 
Mancini 218-9; Stephenson 218-9. 


Security guards/agencies 
M. Campbell 218; Stephenson 218. 


Severance pay 


Bounsall 159, 302-5; R. D. Johnston 305; 
Stephenson 167, 304. 


Sewerage 
Hall 554-5. 


Shopping plazas/centres 
Makarchuk 629-30; Rhodes 630. 
Silicosis 
Martel 193-4; Stephenson 193-4. 


Speed limits 


Burr 436-7; Peterson 339; I. H. Rowe 360, 
367-8; Ruston 366; Timbrell 437-8. 


Steam 
Peterson 341. 


Strike, paperworkers 


R. S. Smith 171-3; Stephenson 171-3, 181; 
Wildman 181. 


Strikes/lockouts 


Angus 202; Bain 185; Bounsall 158-9; 
Stephenson 152. 


Subsidies, industrial 
Bennett 10-1; Eakins 9. 


Syncrude Canada Ltd. 


Makarchuk 393; Reed 353; Timbrell 328, 
353, 392-4. 


Tape recordings 
Cassidy 479-80; Lawlor 480; Sweeney 480. 


Tar sands 


Dillon 330; Makarchuk 394; Timbrell 353, 
394. 


Tax, gasoline/motor fuels 
Foulds 400; Timbrell 400. 


Tax, land speculation 
Norton 585; Rhodes 585. 


Tax, land transfer 
Moffatt 588. 


Tax, motor vehicles 
Angus 9; Bennett 13; Peterson 338-9. 


Tax, municipal/regional 
Hall 553-4; Rhodes 553-4. 


Tax, property 
Hall 551-2; Johnson 565. 


Tax relief, residential 
Hall 552-3; Rhodes 552. 


Teachers 
Mancini 179-80; Stephenson 180. 
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Television, cable 
Drea 663-4; Rose 665. 


Tendering, Olympics 
Angus 8; Bennett 10-1; Eakins 9. 


Tourist associations, regional 


Angus 7; Bennett 12, 417; Boyer 117; 
Reid 117: 


Tourist attractions 


Bennett 96-8; Boyer 101-3, 107-8; Eakins 
973 B. Newman 101-3; Norton 107- 8; 
Samis 96-7. 


Tourist development/promotion 


Bennett 98-100, 108-10, 118; Boyer 99, 
101-3; Cunningham 108- 10; Eakins 98, 
103; B. Newman 100-3; Norton 118. 


Tourist information/reception 
centres 


Bennett 104-6; Haggerty 104-6. 


Townsites, new 


Bryden 643-6; Hall 606-7; Rhodes 608- os 
Sweeney 606- 8 ; Wronski 607- 9, 647. 


Trade/convention centres 


Angus 7; Bennett 12, 115-7; Norton 115- 6; 
Williams 116. 


Trade fairs 
Fowler 95; Williams 95. 


Trade missions/ offices 


Bennett 118-9; Eakins 81, 84; Eaton 87- 3 
93; Fowler 81, 93-5; Gatland 65, 67-8; 
Prterson 84-7; N. R. Radford 119- pat 
Samis 118; R. S. Smith 119; Wildman 
93-4; Williame 67-8, 120-1. 


Transit, public/rapid 
Godfrey 638; Rhodes 638. 


Transportation planning/ studies 
M. Campbell 549-51; Rhodes 549-50. 


Transportation terminals 
Rhodes 550-1. 


Unemployment/ layoffs 


Bounsall 159, 304; B. Newman 307- 8; 
D. Radford 308: Skolnik 189. 


Union certification 
Armstrong 271-3; Bounsall 271-3. 


Unions 


M. Campbell 286-7, 291; Mackenzie 291; 
McPhee 288, 291-2; Skolnik 206. 


Uranium 
Dillon 332; Lamb 411-2, 416-7; Lewis 
398-9, 416-9; Makarchuk 397-8, 411-5; 
Matthews 412-5, 418-9; Norton 416, 419; 
Scott 397, 399; Stortchak 397-8; Timbrell 
325, 345-6, 397-9, 413-9. 

Urban growth/sprawl 
Cassidy 531-3; Rhodes 531-3, 565-6. 


Vacations/holidays with pay 
Bounsall 160. 


Vinyl chloride 
B. Newman 53; Stadelman 53. 


Vocational/trades training 


Cleverdon 239, 241; R. D. Johnston 239, 
306; Mancini 306. 


Wage, minimum 
Bounsall 158-9; Johnson 185; Kinley 
182; Laughren 182-3; Norton 181-2; 
Skolnik 206, 213; Stephenson 154, 167, 
181-2. 

Warranties, housing 


Hall 503. 


Waste recycling 
Burr 444; Cunningham 357-8, 361; Higgin 
444-5; Peterson 341; Reed 363; I. H. Rowe 
359-60; Timbrell 362-3, 444. 
Wives/husbands, common-law 
Bounsall 211. 


Women/ girls 


Bounsall 197; R. D. Johnston 264-5; 
Mancini 264-5; Stephenson 197. 


Women’s programme, equal 
opportunity 
Bounsall 311-3; M. Campbell 313-6; 
Clarke 311-4; McLellan 310-1, 314-9; 
O’Neil 316-7. 
Workers, American 
Bullbrook 162; Haggerty 200; Mancini 
306; B. Newman 195; Stephenson 195. 
Workers, apartment buildings 
M. Campbell 190-1; Stephenson 190. 


Workers, disabled/injured 
Haggerty 201; R. D. Johnston 251; 
Laughren 250-1. 

Workers, domestic 
Bounsall 197; Stephenson 197. 
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Workers, forest industries 
Bain 185-6; Laughren 183. 


Workers, handicapped 


B. Newman 196, 216-7; Skolnik 216; 
Stephenson 217. 


Workers, immigrant 


Angus 225; M. Campbell 225; di Santo 
241; Haggerty 225; R. D. Johnston 238-40; 
Lupusella 240; Stephenson 225, 238. 


Workers, mine 
Bounsall 175; Germa 174; Laughren 
246-9; Martel 192-4; Stephenson 174. 


Workers, older 
Bounsall 303-4. 


Workers, unorganized/underpaid 
Laughren 183; Stephenson 184-5. 


Workers, utilities 


Cleverdon 227-8; Mancini 227-8 ; 
Stephenson 227-8. 


Workers, women 


Bennett 39; Bounsall 155-6, 310-1; Cassidy 
39; Clarke 311-3; Eastham 319; McLellan 
310-1, 318-9; Stephenson 153; Wildman 
317-8. 


Workmen’s compensation/board 
Haggerty 224-5; Stephenson 224-5. 


Youth employment programmes 


Bounsall 169-70, 229-30; Cleverdon 229-30; 
Crosbie 617-8; Hushion 229; R. D. 
Johnston 169-70, 179; Mancini 179; 
Morgan 169; Rhodes 617-9; Webster 170; 
Williams 617-9; Wronski 618-9. 


Zoning /rezoning 


M. Campbell 544-5; Cassidy 493; Hall 
503-4, 555-8; Rhodes 507, 558; Wronski 
545. 
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By Speakers 
Angus, I. (N.D.P., Fort William) 


Advertising/publicity, government 6-7, 121. Land acquisition, industrial 69. 
Asbestos/asbestosis 50. Land severances 599-600. 
Loans/grants, industries 34, 144-5. 


Committee procedures 71-4. Loans/grants, pollution abatement 144. 


Development Corporation, Northern 


M isoni -6. 
Ontiiie 13% lads. ercury poisoning 55-6 


Development Corporation, Ontario 138, Oil companies 8. 

144-5. Ontario Place 8, 124. 
Energy/management 51. Parks, industrial 68-8. 
Expropriation 69. Publications, government 225. 
Fishing, commercial 7-8. Research, labour 215-6. 


; eee ; Road signs/traffic lights 8. 
Gasoline dealers/association, retail 8. rane - 


Grants, tourist associations 7. Strikes/lockouts 202. 
Health, occupational 215-6. Tax, motor vehicles 9. 
Housing approvals 599-600. Tendering, Olympics 8. 

Tourist associations, regional 7. 
Imports/exports 5-6. Trade/convention centres 7. 
Indian fishing/hunting 7-8. 
Indian health 55-6. Workers, immigrant 225. 


Indian income 56. 
Industries, government equity 138. 


Armstrong, T. E. (Labour) 


Labour Relations Board 271-3. Union certification 271-3. 
Bain, R. (N.D.P., Timiskaming ) 
Forest industries/products 185-6. Strikes/lockouts 185. 
Industries, shutdown 185-6. Workers, forest industries 185-6. 
Bennett, Hon. C. (P.C., Ottawa South) 
Advertising/publicity, government 11-2, Highways, heritage 97-9. 
100, 104-10, 121. Horseracing/racetracks 106-7. 


Agents general 118-9. 


Automotive trade agreement 65-6, 82-3. Immigrants 22. 


Imports/exports 10-2, 82-7. 


Business Incentives Programme 130-1, 142. Indian employment/unemployment 54-6. 
: a Indian health 55. 
Camp Associates Advertising Ltd. 108-10. ea aia. 54-6, 


Decentralization, industry 21-2. Industries, diversification of 57-8, 75-7. 
Development Corporation, Eastern Ontario Industries, foreign/control 36-9, 77. 
146-7. Industries, government equity 138. 


Development Corporation, Northern Industries, relocation of 29-30. 


Ontario 133-7, 146-7. 
Development Corporation, Ontario 128-47. 
Development, industrial 75-8. Land acquisition, industrial 23-4, 31-2, 69. 
Discrimination, sex 39. Loans/grants, industries 32-5, 69-70, 
128-47. 
Loans/grants, pollution abatement 144. 


Joint venture programme, industrial 77-8. 


Energy/management 50-1. 
Expropriation 69. 


Gasoline dealers/association, retail 12. Maple Mountain 142. 
Grants, research 47-8. Markets, foreign 94-5. 
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Mercury poisoning 55-6. Research, industrial 46-8. 


Minaki Lodge 142. Road signs/traffic lights 98. 
Motor vehicle/parts industry 46. 2 ae . 
Mount Madawaska Co-op 41, 143-4. Subsidies, industrial 10-1. 
Municipal planning/studies 17-8. Tax, motor vehicles 13. 
i : Tendering, Olympics 10-1. 
Oil companies 12. Tourist associations, regional 12, 417. 
Oil/gasoline prices 100. : Tourist attractions 96-8. 
Olympic games 97, 100. Tourist development/promotion 98-100, 
Ontario House 118. . 108-10, 118. 
Ontario Place 13, 121-6. ; Tourist information/reception centres 
104-6, 
Parks, industrial 17-8, 20, 23-4, 69, 78. Trade/convention centres 12, 115-7. 
Planning, industrial 14-5, 17-22, 29-32. Trade missions/oflfices 118-9. 
Publications, government 98, 104. 
Pulp/paper companies 30. Workers, women 39. 
Bounsall, E. J. (N.D.P., Windsor-Sandwich) 
Accidents, industrial 206. Maternity/paternity leaves 156. 
Advertising/publicity, government 238. Motor vehicle/parts industry 197-9. 
Bankruptcies 302-3, 305. Ontario Place 123. 
Chemicals, noxious 220-1. Permits, overtime 160. 
Collective bargaining 157-8. Press, ethnic 238. 
Committee, occupational health 219-21. Price/profit/wage controls 157, 261-4. 
Conciliation/mediation 261-4. Publications, government 230. 


Contracts, union 156-8. 
racts, unl Research, industrial 253. 


Deviant persons 160-1, 180. Research, labour 211-5. 

Discrimination, racial 299-300. : f ; 

Discrimination, sex 155-6, 312. Safety committees, industrial 256-9. 
Safety hazards 258-9. 

Employment adjustment services 308-10. Safety, occupational 238-9. 

Employment, youth 169-70, 229-30. Severance pay 159, 302-5. 

Equal pay for women 155-6, 312-3. Strikes/lockouts 158-9. 

Firefighters/firefighting 299-300. Unemployment/layoffs 159, 304. 


Saale Rey Union certification 271-3. 
Government organization/reorganization 
167-70, 174-5. Vacations/holidays with pay 160. 


Grants, International Women’s Year 310-2. Me 
Wage, minimum 158-9, 


Health, occupational 252-3. Wives/husbands, common-law 211. 
Hours of work 159-60, 197-9. Women/girls 197. 
Human rights code/commission 160-1, Women’s programme, equal opportunity 
299-300. 311-3. 
: Workers, domestic 197. 
Industries, shutdown 302-5. Workers. mine 175. 
Inflation programme, federal 261-4. Workers, older 303-4, 
Inspection, safety 228-9. Workers, women 155-6, 310-1. 
Labour-management relations 155-61, Youth employment programmes 169-70, 
165-7, 312-3. 229-30. 


Labour Relations Board 271-3. 
Labour safety council 219-21. 
Lawyers, Ontario government 203-4. 


Boyer, F. J. (Labour) 


Advertising/publicity, government 99. Road signs/traffic lights 99. 
Highways, heritage 99. Tourist associations, regional 117. 

’ f : Tourist attractions 101-3, 107-8. 
Oil/gasoline prices 101. Tourist development/promotion 99, 101-3. 


Olympic games 97. 
Publications, government 98-9. 
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Breaugh, M. (N.D.P., Oshawa) 


Housing, senior citizens 690-1. 


Brown, G. A. (Labour) 


Discrimination, age 289. Human rights 281-3, 292. 
Discrimination, racial 281-2, 299-300. Human rights code/commission 299-300. 
Discrimination, weight 285. 


Fines/sentences 281-2. 
Firefighters/firefighting 299-300. 


Brown, J. W. (Industry and Tourism) 
Ontario Place 122-4. 


Bryden, M. (N.D.P., Beaches- Woodbine) 


Commission, oil/gasoline prices 372-4. Hearings, energy 371-2. 
Conflict of interest 646. Hydro meters 407-8. 
Energy boards 446-8. Land acquisition, government 644. 


Energy Corporation, Ontario 472-3. Land use/planning 644-6. 


OR ie OSA Oil/gasoline prices 372-3. 


Gasoline dealers/association, retail 372-3. Townsites, new 643-6. 
Bullbrook, J. E. (L., Sarnia) 

Apprenticeship 162. Labour-management relations 161-5 

Collective bargaining 162, 164-5. Price/profit/wage controls 163-4. 

Committee procedures 172-3, 661-3. 

Conciliation/mediation 162-4. Workers, American 162. 
Burkus, J. (Housing) 

HOME programme 577. Housing, low-cost 534. 


Housing, condominium 582. 


Burr, F. A. (N.D.P., Windsor-Riverside) 


Energy/management 332-5. Oil/gasoline prices 443-4. 
Energy, solar/wind 333-5. Papeeivelen ces 


Housing/land prices 669. Pollution, environmental 333. 
Hydro rates 436-7. Polychlorinated biphenyls 435-6. 
Hydro meters 408. 


Hydro generating stations 444. Radiation, nuclear 333. 


Research, energy/needs 333, 435 


Leasing/leases 669. Speed limits 436-7. 


es g 
Mortgages, HOME/subsidized 66 Waslecerolin ae 
Nuclear/atomic energy 332-5. 


Campbell, M. (L., St. George) 


Children, immigrant/ethnic 287. Discrimination, sex 217-8, 290. 
Doctors, foreign/immigrant 190. 
Daycare/centres 315. tat 
Discrimination, age 287, 289. Employment, immigrants 286-7. 
Discrimination, racial 288, 291, 301. Equal pay for women 217-8, 306-7. 
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Hospital interns 190. 

Housing, apartment 543. 

Housing Corporation, Ontario 655-6. 
Housing/land prices 541-2, 551. 

Housing, low-cost 534-6. 

Housing, senior citizens 545-7. 

Housing shortage 547-51. 

Human rights code/commission 286-8, 301. 


Land acquisition, OHC 542-3, 655. 
Land, serviced 535, 541-4. 
Land use/planning 534-6, 542-7. 


Mothers, working 217-8. 
Municipal planning/studies 534-6, 544. 


Publications, government 225. 

Research, labour 217-8. 

Security guards/agencies 218. 
Transportation planning/studies 549-51. 
Unions 286-7, 291. 


Women’s programme, equal opportunity 
313-6. 

Workers, apartment buildings 190-1. 

Workers, immigrant 225. 


Zoning/rezoning 544-5. 


Campbell, S. (Housing) 


Estimates, re the 517-8, 521. 


Cassidy, M. (N.D.P., Ottawa Centre) 


Autonomy, municipal/regional 530-1, 533-4. Immigrants 22. 


Committee procedures 173. 


Decentralization, industry 21-2. 

Design for Development: Toronto-centred 
region 484-5. 

Discrimination, sex 39. 


Energy/management 50-1. 
Estimates, re the 519. 
Expropriation 649-51. 


Grants, home buyers 484. 


HOME programme 494-6. 

Housing Action programme 481-2. 

Housing, adults only 293-4, 497. 

Housing, condominium 582-3. 

Housing/land prices 481, 492-4, 578, 648. 

Housing, low-cost 478-9, 485-6, 529, 531-3, 
580. 

Housing renewal programmes 652. 

Housing shortage 478-87, 491-7, 531-3. 

Housing starts 479, 482-3, 580-2. 

Human rights code/commission 293-4. 


Clarke, M. (Labour) 


Discrimination, sex 312. 
Equal pay for women 313. 


Labour-management relations 312-3. 


Clendining, R. (Energy) 


Pipelines, oil/gas 459. 


Cleverdon, R. K. (Labour) 


Accidents, occupational 241-3, 246. 
Advertising/publicity, government 238-9, 
Alcohol abuse/addiction 230. 


Incentives, industries 579-80. 
Industries, foreign/control 36-9. 


Land, commercial/industrial 493. 

Land development, Carlsbad Springs 652. 
Land development, Vaughan housing 647. 
Land use/planning 492-4. 

Leasing/leases 495-6. 


Municipal Board, Ontario 620-1. 
Municipal planning/studies 619-20. 


Pickering North project 649-51. 
Planning, housing 580. 
Planning, industrial 19-22. 


Tape recordings 479-80. 
Urban growth/sprawl 531-3. 
Workers, women 39. 


Zoning/rezoning 493. 


Women’s programme, equal opportunity 
311-4. 
Workers, women 311-3. 


Employment, youth 229-30. 
Fatalities/deaths 241-3. 


Fines/sentences 231, 243, 246. Safety committees, industrial 258-9. 
Safety hazards 258-9. 
Safety, occupational 226-7, 229-33, 239, 


Inspection, health 254-5. 241-4, 
MRE SEA EB on Seen yrike Vocational/trades training 239, 241. 


Press, ethnic 238-9. “ *ye4s : 
Publications, government 230. NSE 


Radio/television 238-9. 


Conway, S. (L., Renfrew North) 


Mount Madawaska Co-op 40-1, 142-4. Parks, industrial 17. 
Municipal planning/studies 17-8. 


Health, occupational 253-4. 


Youth employment programmes 229-30. 


Cooper, R. T. (Industry and Tourism) 


Parks, industrial 15. Planning, industrial 15-6, 30-1. 
Crosbie, D. A. (Housing) 
Assessment/reassessment 626-7. Housing Corporation, Ontario 655. 


4 os 3 , Housing, mobile 626-7. 
Committee, land division/separation 627. 

Youth employment programmes 617-8 
Downtown redevelopment 629. 


Estimates, re the 518, 520. 


Cunningham, E. (L., Wentworth North) 


Advertising/publicity, government 108-10, Heat pumps 358, 361. 
Hours of work 358. 

Buses, energy 359. Hydro rates 359, 

Camp Associates Advertising Ltd. 108-10. impor 

Containers, returnable/non-returnable 358, Motor vehicles 358. 

361. Tourist development/promotion 108-10. 

Energy/management 357-9, Waste recycling 357-8, 361. 
Davidson, M. (N.D.P., Cambridge) 

Health, occupational 202. Oil, fuel 445. 
Dickie, W. H. (Labour) 

Conciliation/mediation 261-4. Price/profit/wage controls 261-4. 


Inflation programme, federal, 261-4. 


Dillon, R. M. (Energy) 


Coal/lignite 331-2. Oil/gasoline shortage 362. 
Oil production 329-31. 
Energy/management 329-32. ‘ 
Pipelines, oil/gas 330. 
Gas, natural 330-1. pas 
Gas, natural, shortage 362. Radiation, nuclear 463. 


Heavy water process 462. Tar sands 350. 


Hydro, Ontario 455-8. Uranium 332. 


Nuclear/atomic energy 642-3. 
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di Santo, O. (N.D.P., Downsview) 


Accidents, occupational 231-2, 240-2. Immigrants, skilled 275-8. 
Advertising/publicity, government 241. Indian health 274, 276-7. 

Se a eat f Indian poverty/welfare 274, 276-7. 
Discrimination, racial 273-7, 301-2. Inspection, safety 232. 
Employment agencies 275. Mercury poisoning 274. 


Fatalities /deather24e. Minorities/ethnic groups 274-7. 


Fines/sentences 231-2. Radio/television 241. 
ae hs Safety, occupational 231-2, 241-2. 
Human rights code/commission 301-2. Workers, immigrant 241. 
Drea, F. (P.C., Scarborough Centre) 
Committee procedures 71-4. Joint venture programme, industrial 77-8. 
Development, industrial 76-7. Land development, Gordonridge 663-5. 
Industries, foreign/control 77. Television, cable 663-4. 
Eakins, J. (L., Victoria-Haliburton) 
Government spending 9-10. Planning, industrial 31-2. 


Publications, government 98. 
Imports/exports 83-4. 


Industries, diversification of 70-1. Research, industrial 47. 
Industries, service 78-9. 


Maple Mountain 142. 


Subsidies, industrial 9. 


Mercury poisoning 53. Tendering, Olympics 9. 
Minaki Lodge 142, Tourist attractions 97, 
Tourist development/promotion 98, 103. 

Parks, industrial 70-1. Trade missions/offices 81, 84. 
Hastham, K. (Labour) 

Civil servants, senior 319. Workers, women 319. 
Eaton, R. G. (P.C., Middlesex) 

Committee procedures 72-4. Land subdivision 612. 

Compensation, farmers 381. Lotteries, OHC 678-9. 

HOME programme 675-6, 678-80. Municipal Board, Ontario 600-3, 612-3. 

Housing, rental 676. Municipal planning/studies 600-3, 612-3. 


Housing, senior citizens 674-5, 679-81. m E 
Parks, industrial 15. 


Imports/exports 39-40, 93. Planning, industrial 14-5. 

Land severances 611-2. Trade missions/offices 87-8, 93. 
Farrow, G. M. (Housing) 

Land severances 605, 611-2. Municipal Board, Ontario 612. 


Land subdivision 612. 


Forster, J. R. (Housing) 


Airport, Pickering 635. Pickering North project 634-5, 638-43. 


Planning, industrial 640-1. 
Farms/farm lands 639. anning, industria 


Land, commercial/industrial 640-1. 
Land use/planning 638-40, 643. 
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Foulds, J. F. (N.D.P., Port Arthur) 


Oil/gasoline prices 400-2. Tax, gasoline/motor fuels 400. 


Price differential, regional 400-2. 
Price freeze, oil 401-2. 


Fowler, W. A. (Industry and Tourism) 


Imports/exports 81-3, 93-5. Trade fairs 95. 


Trade miss1 fh -5. 
MarR ate troreioiion rade missions/offices 81, 93-5 


Frame, A. (Energy) 


Compensation, farmers 381-2. Hydro power/lines 364, 382. 
‘ Hydro rates 386-8. 

Hydro corridors 380-2, 

Hydro generating stations 363-5, 367, Reservoirs, water 363-5. 
Garland, M. L. (Industry and Tourism) 

Development, industrial 68. Motor vehicle/parts industry 43, 65-6. 

Energy/management 50-1. Parks, industrial 66-7. 

Industries, diversification of 57, 63-6. Research, industrial 42-5. 


Industries, foreign/control 77-8. 


Industries, service 78-9. Trade missions/offices 65, 67-8. 


Toint venture programme, industrial 77-8. 


Gaunt, M. (L., Huron-Bruce) 


Conservation authorities 589-92. Land subdivision 588-91. 
Energy/management 383-7. Motor vehicle/parts industry 43-6. 
Flooding/control 591. Research, industrial 43-6. 


Hydro corridors 383-5. 


Germa, M. C. (N.D.P., Sudbury) 


Automation/mechanization 260. Safety, occupational 260. 
Government organization/reorganization Workers, mine 174. 
174. 


Gigantes, E. (N.D.P., Carleton East) 


Energy boards 451-8. 


Hydro, Ontario 452-8. 
Hydro rates 455-6. 


Godfrey, C. (N.D.P., Durham West) 


Airport, Pickering 635, 642-3. Pickering North project 634-43. 
Planning, industrial 640-1. 


County/township affairs 642. 
Farms/farm lands 637, 639. 


Regional municipality, Durham 642. 


Transit, public/rapid 638. 
Land, commercial/industrial 640-1. 
Land use/planning 637-40. 
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Grossman, L. (P.C., St. Andrew-St. Patrick) 


Markets, foreign 94. 


Haggerty, R. (L., Erie) 


ee industrial 206. Research, labour 204-6. 
isi blicit t 103-7. : J ‘ 

Feessisian ain EE A DCA Safety committees, industrial 222-4. 
Apprenticeship 200-2. Safety, occupational 221. 
Discrimination, weight 284-5. Tourist information/reception centres 

104-6. 
Health ti 1221, : 
HOME eae oa Ba 593-4. Workers, American 200. 
Horseracing/racetracks 106-7. Workers, disabled/injured 201. 
Housing Corporation, Ontario 592-5. Workers, ce poh aga 225. 
Housing/land prices 593-5. Workmen’s compensation/board 224-5. 
Publications, government 103-4, 225. 

Hall, R. (L., Lincoln) 

Advertising/publicity, government 527-8. Land, serviced 498-502, 554-5. 
Assessment equalization 553. Land severances 606, 631-4. 


i i ] ing 500-4, 355-8, 605-7, 633. 
Commission, Niagara escarpment 555-8, Land use/planning ) 


632. Municipal planning/studies 606-7. 
Committee, land division/separation 632. Abe Mite f 

: Regional municipality, Haldimand-Norfolk 
Estimates, re the 518-21. 607-9. 


Farms/farm lands 500, 605-7. 


Hearings, development control 556-7. eae ; 
HOME peioramie 499. ? Tax, municipal/regional 553-4. 


i : Tax, property 551-2. 
Housing Action programme 498-9. Ae ‘ : 
Housing, condominium 502. Tax relief, residential 552-3. 


Housing/land prices 499-500, 554-5. Townsites, new 606-7. 


Housing, low-cost 554-5. Pane RE NEE 
Housing shortage 497-504, 528, 605-9. Warranties, housing 


Housing starts 498. Zoning/rezoning 503-4, 555-8. 
Interest/rates 502-3. 


Sewerage 554-5. 


Hess, P. (Labour) 


Lawyers, Ontario government 203-4. 


Higgin, R. (Energy) 
Hydro generating stations 444. Waste recycling 444-5. 
Polychlorinated biphenyls 435-6. 


Hushion, D. E. (Labour) 


Employment, youth 229. Safety, occupational 227-9. 
Government organization/reorganization Youth employment programmes 229, 
227-9. 


Inspection, safety 229. 
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Jackson, A. B. (Energy) 


Commission, Hydro planning 467-8. 


Energy boards 453-4, 466-7. 
Energy costs 448-9, 


Gas, natural 448-9. 
Gas, natural, rates 449. 
Gas utilities 470. 


Hydro, Ontario 453-4, 466-7. 
Pipelines, oil/gas 459. 


Johnson, J. (P.C., Wellington-Dufferin-Peel) 


Accidents, occupational 230-1. 
Alcohol abuse/addiction 230-1. 


Building codes/standards 565. 


Collective bargaining 218. 
Commuters/services 566. 
Compensation, farmers 381-2. 


Development corporations, regional 138. 


Development, industrial 75-6. 
Drug abuse/addiction 230-1. 


Housing/land prices 564. 
Housing, low-cost 564-5. 
Housing, senior citizens 565, 677. 
Hydro corridors 380-2. 

Hydro power/lines 382, 


Johnston, R. D. (Labour) 


Accidents, occupational 243, 245. 


Advertising/publicity, government 238-9, 


Apprenticeship 306. 
Arbitration/boards 264-7. 


Bankruptcies 305. 
Burwash institution 251. 


Conciliation/mediation 166, 266. 


Employment adjustment services 308-9. 


Employment, youth 169-70, 179. 
Equal pay for women 307. 


Fatalities/deaths 243, 245. 
Fines/sentences 243, 245. 


Government organization/reorganization 


167-70. 
Heat levels/control 256. 
Hours of work 195-6. 
Human rights code/commission 300-1. 


Industries, shutdown 305. 


Jones, D. F. (Labour) 


Chemicals, noxious 220-1. 
Committee, occupational health 220. 


Labour safety council 220, 260. 
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Incentives, industries 565. 
Industries, diversification of 75. 
Inflation programme, federal 218. 


Land acquisition, municipal 677. 
Land, serviced 564-5. 

Land severances 565. 
Loans/grants, industries 138. 


Retirement 301. 
Safety, occupational 230. 
Tax, property 565. 


Wage, minimum 185. 


Labour-management relations 166. 
Lawyers, Ontario government 203. 
Licences, trades, provincial 306. 


Permits, overtime 196. 


Radio/television 238-9. 
Rehabilitation, vocational 251. 
Research, labour 204-6. 


Safety committees, industrial 257-8. 
Safety hazards 258-9. 

Safety, occupational 238-40, 243, 260. 
Severance pay 305. 


Vocational/trades training 239, 306. 


Women/girls 264-5. 
Workers, disabled/injured 251. 
Workers, immigrant 238-40. 


Youth employment programmes 169-70, 
179. 


Safety committees, industrial 224. 


Joyce, J. H. (Industry and Tourism) 


Development Corporation, Ontario 139-41. Loans/grants, industries 139-41. 
Kennedy, R. D. (P.C., Mississauga South) 
Committee procedures 662. Housing, senior citizens 673-4. 
Kerrio, V. (L., Niagara Falls) | 
.Committee, land division/separation 615. Land, serviced 616-7. 


. , Land severances 615. 
Housing/land prices 616, 


Kinley, J. R. (Labour) 


Research, civil/human rights 279-80. Wage, minimum 182. 
Research, labour 215. 


Lamb, P. (Energy) 


Exploration/prospecting 411-2, 416-7 Hydro-Shell project 411-2. 
Hydro-Amok project 411-2, 416-7. Uranium 411-2, 416-7. 
Laughren, F. (N.D.P., Nickel Belt) 
Asbestos/asbestosis 247-8. Rehabilitation, vocational 250-1. 
Burwash institution 251. Wage, minimum 182-3. 
’ Workers, disabled/injured 250-1. 
Cancer/patients 246-9. Workers, forest industries 183. 


Workers, mine 246-9. 


Deaf/hard of hearing 247. Workers, unorganized/underpaid 183. 


Health, occupational 246-52. 


Lawlor, P. D. (N.D.P., Lakeshore) 


Tape recordings 480. 


Lewis, S. (N.D.P., Scarborough West) 


Commission, oil/gasoline prices 426-35. Oil/gasoline prices 395, 425-35. 


C tion) 382-3. 
Ea ere Price differential, regional 395, 432-3. 


Explorati ting 398-9. 
xploration/prospecting Uranium 398-9, 416-9. 


Gasoline dealers/association, retail 425-6. 
Grants, Northern Ontario 432-4. 


Hydro-Amok project 416-7. 
Hydro corridors 382-3. 
Hydro-Shell project 417-8. 


Lupusella, A. (N.D.P., Dovercourt) 


Accidents, occupational 242-3. Radio/television 240. 
Advertising/publicity, government 240. 


Fatalities/deaths 242-3. 
Fines/sentences 242-4. Workers, immigrant 240. 
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Safety, occupational 240, 242-3. 


Mackenzie, R. (N.D.P., Hamilton East) 


Accidents, occupational 245-6. Inflation programme, federal 262. 
Cancer/patients 253. Noise levels/control 254. 
Deaf/hard of hearing 254. Safety hazards 259. 
Discrimination, racial 290-1. Safety, occupational 245-6. 
Fines/sentences 245-6. Unions 291. 


Health, occupational 253-4. 


MacOdrum, I. B. (Energy) 


Energy/management 355, 372, 390-1. Hearings, energy 372. 

Gas, natural 390-1, 450-1, 470-1. Pipelines, oil/gas 470-1. 

Gas, natural, leakage 391. : : 

Gas natural, rates 355. Reservoirs, gas/oil 390-1, 450-1. 


Gas utilities 470. 


Makarchuk, M. (N.D.P., Brantford) 





Building codes/standards 568-72, 630-1. Housing starts 682-4. 
Hydro-Amok project 415. 
CANDU programme 393. Hydro-Shell project 411-5. 
Coal/lignite 400. 
Committee, land division/separation 627-8. Interest/rates 685. 
PS cae ag Land acquisition, OH @469%y20; $72. 
Downtown redevelopment 629. Land assembly/banks 682, 685-6. 
Land severances 627-8, 630. 
Energy costs 379-80. Land subdivision 591-2. 
Energy/management 391-400. Landlord/tenant 686-8, 
Exploration/prospecting 391-3, 397-9, 
411-5, Mortgages, HOME/subsidized 685. 
Flooding/control 591-2. Oil/gasoline prices 375-7, 394-6. 
Gas, manufactured 394. Price differential, regional 394-6. 


Sota Anca RSE 221: Regional municipality, Haldimand-Norfolk 


HOME programme 577-8, 630, 683-4. 628-9. 

Housing Action programme 573-5. Rent/control 687. 

Housing authorities/association 686-9. Reservoirs, gas/oil 391-2. 
Housing/land prices 569-73, 685. , 

Housing, low-cost 571-4, 630-1, 681-2. Shopping plazas/centres 629-30, 
Housing ministry personnel 567-8. Syncrude Canada Ltd. 393. 
Housing renewal programmes 576-6. Tariaande 394 

Housing, rental 681. f 

Housing, senior citizens 576, 599. Uranium 397-8, 411-5. 


Housing shortage 574-5. 


Mancini, R. (L., Essex South) 


Apprenticeship 218-9, 306. Labour safety council 259-60. 
Arbitration/boards 264-5. Licences, trades, provincial 305-6. 
Deviant persons 179-80. Minorities/ethnic groups 180-1. 
EU ae ha Ur Research, civil/human rights 279. 
Employment, youth 179. Safety, occupational 226-7, 239-40. 
Fines/sentences 281. Schools, vocational 218-9. 

Human rights code/commission 280-2. Teachers 179-80. 
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Vocational/trades training 306. 


Women/girls 264-5. 
Workers, American 306. 


Workers, utilities 227-8. 


Youth employment programmes 179. 


Martel, E. W. (N.D.P., Sudbury East) 


Permits, overtime 192, 194. 
Radiation, nuclear 192-4. 


Safety committees, industrial 223-4. 


Martin, P. J. (Housing ) 


Housing Action programme 573-4, 586-7. 


Housing starts 581. 


Matthews, J. (Energy) 


Exploration/prospecting 412-5, 418-9, 


Hydro-Amok project 415. 
Hydro-Shell project 412-5, 418-9. 


Safety, occupational 192, 225-6. 
Silicosis 193-4, 


Workers, mine 192-4. 


Loans/grants, municipalities 586-7. 


Uranium 412-5, 418-9. 


McCague, G. (P.C., Dufferin-Simcoe) 


Hours of work 202. 
Hydro corridors 371. 


McDonald, R. M. (Housing) 


Housing/land prices 668. 
Lotteries, OHC 679. 


Ontario Place 126. 
Pipelines, oil/gas 459. 


Mortgages, HOME/subsidized 668 


McEwen, J. E. (L., Frontenac-Addington) 


Parks, industrial 18. 


McLellan, E. (Labour) 


Civil servants, senior 319. 
Daycare/centres 315. 


Grants, International Women’s Year 
102131526. 


McPhee, R. W. (Labour) 


Children, immigrant/ethnic 289. 


Discrimination, racial 280-1, 288-92, 299. 
Discrimination, sex 289-90. 


Employment, immigrants 288. 


Fines/sentences 281. 
Firefighters/firefighting 299. 
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Planning, industrial 18. 


Women’s programme, equal opportunity 
310-1, 314-9. 
Workers, women 310-1, 318-9. 


Hate propaganda 281. 
Human rights code/commission 278-82, 
289-90, 292, 299. 


Minorities/ethnic groups 280-2, 289-90. 
Research, civil/human rights 279. 
Unions 288, 291-2. 


Miller, G. I. (L., Haldimand-Norfolk) 


Gas, natural 450-1, 470. Reservoirs, gas/oil 450-1. 
Gas utilities 470. 


Pipelines, oil/gas 470-1. 


Moffatt, D. (N.D.P., Durham East) 


Housing Action programme 586-8. Tax, land transfer 588. 
Housing, senior citizens 585-6. 


Land acquisition, OHC 585. 
Loans/grants, municipalities 586-7. 


Morgan, D. J. (Labour) 


Employment, youth 169. Youth employment programmes 169. 


Government organization/reorganization 
169. 


Newman, B. (L., Windsor- Walkerville) 


Advertising/publicity, government 99. Mental health/illness 283-4. 
Automotive trade agreement 64-5, 82-3. Mercury poisoning 56. 

k Motor vehicle/parts industry 65-6. 
Deaf/hard of hearing 255. 
Discrimination, handicapped 283-6. Noise levels/control 255. 


Discrimination, weight 284-5. 
; = Oil/gasoline prices 100-1, 


Fires 254-5. Olympic games 99-100. 
Gasoline dealers/association, retail 196. Permits, overtime 196. 
Heat levels/control 256. Retirement 285-6. 
Lesa tein Aa Tourist attractions 101-3. 


Human rights code/commission 283-6. Tourist development/promotion 100-3. 


Hydro generating stations 367. Unemployment/layoffs 307-8. 


Imports/exports 81-2. Vinyl chloride 53. 

Indian health 56. ‘ 

Industries, diversification of 56-8, 63-6. Workers, American 195. 
Inspection, health 254-5. Workers, handicapped 196, 216-7. 


Norton, K. (P.C., Kingston and the Islands) 


Committee procedures 172. Oil/gasoline prices 430-1. 
Olympic games 292. 
Exploration/prospecting 416, 419. Ontario Place 125. 


Tax, land speculation 585. 

Tourist attractions 107-8. 

Tourist development/promotion 118. 
Trade/convention centres 115-6. 


Housing, apartment 584. 

Housing approvals 583-4. 
Housing, condominium 584-5. 
Housing Corporation, Ontario 584, 


Human rights code/commission 292. Uranium 416, 419. 
Hydro-Amok project 416, 419. A 
Hydro-Shell project 419. Wage, minimum 181-2. 


O’Neil, H. (L., Quinte) 


Women’s programme, equal opportunity 
316-7. 
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Peterson, D. (L., London Centre) 


Commission, Hydro planning 336. Motor vehicles 338-9. 
Containers, returnable/non-returnable ; 

339. Nuclear/atomic energy 341. 
Energy/management 335-43. Oil/gasoline prices 336-7. 
Energy, solar/wind 335-6, 341. Oil/gasoline shortage 338-9. 
Gas, natural 340-1. Speed limits 339. 

Steam 341, 
Hyd ts 339-40. : 
Hydro Sarees 340. Tax, motor vehicles 338-9. 
Hydro rates 336-7. Trade missions/offices 84-7. 
Imports/exports 84-7. Waste recycling 341. 


Licences, motor vehicle 338. 


Philip, E. (N.D.P., Etobicoke) 


Commission, oil/gasoline prices 421-2. Oil/gasoline prices 421-4. 


Gasoline dealers/association, retail 420-4. 


Pillgrem, F. J. (Industry and Tourism) 


Experience ’75 117 Mercury poisoning 52-6. 
} Motor vehicle/parts industry 46. 
Indian health 53-6. 


Indian income 54. Pulp/paper companies 52. 


Loans/grants, industries 32-3, 35. Research, industrial 46. 


Pinnington, P. E. (Energy) 


Commission, oil/gasoline prices 373-4. Oil/gasoline prices 430, 


Energy costs 379. 


Radford, D. (Labour) 


Employment adjustment services 309-10. Unemployment/layoffs 308. 
Equal pay for women 307. 


Fines/sentences 307. 


Radford, N. R. (Industry and Tourism) 


Joint venture programme, industrial 78. Trade missions/offices 119-21. 
Reed, J. (L., Halton-Burlington) 
Energy Corporation, Ontario 471-2. Natural resources/management 363. 


E -3. : 
nergy/management 352-3 Reservoirs, water 363-5, 472. 


Greenhouses/florists 363-5, 472. Syncrude Canada Ltd. 353. 
Hydro generating stations 363. Waste recycling 363. 

Reid, T. P. (Lib.-Lab., Rainy River) 
Apprenticeship 187-90. Tourist association, regional 117. 


Ontario Place 121-4. 
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Hon. J. Rhodes (P.C., Sault Ste. Marie) 


Advertising/publicity, government 527-8, 
Airport, Pickering 635, 642-3. 
Appraisers/appraisals 672-3. 

Assessment equalization 553, 

Autonomy, municipal/regional 530-1, 533-4. 


Building codes/standards 565, 630-1 


Committee, land division/separation 615, 
627-8. 

Commuters/services 566-7. 

Conflict of interest 646. 

Conservation authorities 590. 

County/township affairs 642. 

Credit unions 685. 


Downtown redevelopment 629. 


Estimates, re the 517-21. 
Expropriation 649-51. 


Farms/farm lands 506. 
Flooding/control 590. 


Grants, home buyers 508. 


Hearings, development control 558. 

HOME programme 506-7, 577-8, 593, 666-9, 
678-9. 

Housing 477-8, 504-11. 

Housing Action programme 574-5, 587. 

Housing, apartment 543, 584. 

Housing approvals 583-4, 600. 

Housing authorities/association 686, 688. 

Housing, condominium 584-5. 

Housing Corporation, Ontario 584. 

Housing/land prices 551, 570, 573-4, 578, 
592-5, 666-8, 685, 688. 

Housing, low-cost 508-9, 571-4, 580-1, 681-2, 
688. 

Housing Ministry personnel 567-8. 

Housing, mobile 524-7, 625-7. 

Housing renewal programmes 576, 652. 

Housing, rental 681. 

Housing, senior citizens 545-7, 599, 691. 

Housing shortage 531-2, 547-8, 574-5. 

Housing starts 509, 684. 


Riggs, R. W. (Housing) 


HOME programme 667-9, 682-4. 
Housing/land prices 667-9. 
Housing, low-cost 688-9. 
Housing starts 682-3. 


Land acquisition, municipal 677-8. 
Land acquisition, OHC 655, 688-9. 


Rose, J. B. (Housing) 


Building codes/standards 565, 631. 


HOME programme 594, 675-6. 
Housing 547. 

Housing authorities/association 687-8. 
Housing/land prices 551, 570, 594, 670. 
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Incentives, industries 566, 579-80. 
Indian housing 605. 
Interest/rates 508, 684-5, 688. 


Land acquisition, OHC 542-3, 570, 572, 585. 

Land assembly/banks 685-6. 

Land, commercial/industrial 579, 640-1. 

Land development, Vaughan housing 647. 

Land, serviced 507, 509, 543, 565, 616-7, 
666-9. 

Land severances 566, 612-5, 630, 632-4. 

Land subdivision 588-91, 612-3. 

Land use/planning 504-11, 529-31, 645. 

Landlord/tenant 686-8. 

Leasing/leases 669. 

Loans/grants, housing 617-8. 

Loans/grants, municipalities 586-7. 

Lotteries, OHC 678. 


Mortgages, HOME/subsidized 668, 684-5. 

Municipal Board, Ontario 602, 620-1. 

Municipal planning/studies 540-1, 546-7, 
601-4, 619-20, 648. 


Pickering North project 634. 
Planning, housing 580. 
Planning industrial 640. 


Regional municipality, Haldimand-Norfolk 
608. 


Shopping plazas/centres 630. 


Tax, land speculation 585. 

Tax, municipal/regional 553-4. 

Tax relief, residential 552. 

Townsites, new 608-9. 

Transit, public/rapid 638. 
Transportation planning/studies 549-50. 
Transportation terminals 550-1. 


Urban growth/sprawl 531-3, 565-6. 
Youth employment programmes 617-9. 


Zoning/rezoning 507, 558. 


Land development, Gordonridge 664 
Landlord/tenant 687. 
Leasing/leases 669. 

Loans/grants, housing 677, 689. 


Rent/control 687. 


Housing, rental 676. 
Housing, senior citizens 576, 586, 673-7, 


679-81. 
Housing starts 580-1. 


Indian housing 653-4. 


Landlord/tenant 687. Television, cable 665. 
Leasing/leases 670. 


Mortgages, HOME/subsidized 670. 


Rowe, I. H. (Energy) 


Energy/management 354-5, 359-61, 367-8. Motor vehictes 360. 
Heat pumps 360. Research, energy/needs 354, 359-60. 
Hours of work 360. lee 
Hydro meters 407-8. Speed limits 360, 367-8. 
Insulation 367. Waste recycling 359-60. 
Roy, A. J. (L., Ottawa East) 
Agents general 118-9. Loans/grants, industries 126-30, 145-6. 
Commission, oil/gasoline prices 469. Oil/gasoline prices 468-9. 
Committee procedures 663. Ontario House 118. 


P : Ontario Place 122-3. 
Development Corporation, Eastern Ontario 


145-6. 
Development Corporation, Ontario 126-30, 
145-6. 


Ruston, R. F. (L., Essex North) 


Energy costs 448-9. Motor vehicles 366. 
Energy/management 365-7. 


Gas, natural 366, 448-9. 


Oil/gasoline shortage 366. 


Speed limits 366. 
Hydro generating stations 366-7. 


Insulation 365. 


Samis, G. (N.D.P., Cornwall) 


Committee procedures 73-4. Tourist attractions 96-7. 
: Trade missions/offices 118. 
Olympic games 97. 


Parks, industrial 22-4. 


Sargent, E. (L., Grey-Bruce) 


Appraisers/appraisals 672-3. Leasing/leases 669-70. 
Loans/grants, industries 32-5, 37, 69-70. 


Minaki Lodge 37. 


Committee, land division/separation 615. 


Deeds/land titles 669-70. Motor vehicle/parts industry 49-50. 
Energy boards 459-66. Nuclear/atomic energy 461-6. 
Hearings, energy 465-6. Planning, economic 16-7. 
Heavy water process 460-1. 
Housing/land prices 669-73. Radiation, nuclear 462-4. 
Regional municipality, Haldimand-Norfolk 
Land severances 613-5. 608. 
Lawyers’ fees/salaries 465-6. Research, industrial 48-9. 
Scott, R. A. (Energy) 
Exploration/prospecting 397, 399. Uranium 397, 399. 


Hydro generating stations 363. 
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Singer, V. M. (L., Wilson Heights) 


Estimates, re the 517-21. 


Skolnik, M. (Labour) 


Accidents, industrial 206. 
Employment, youth 213. 
Hours of work 195-6, 198-9, 202-3. 


Research, labour 188-9, 195-6, 202-8, 211-7. 


Smith, R.S. (L., Nipissing) 


Committee procedures 172-3. 
Conciliation/mediation 171-3. 


Development Corporation, Northern 
Ontario 131-7. 


Loans/grants, industries 131-7. 


Spence, J. P. (L., Kent-Elgin) 


Exploration/prospecting 390-1. 
Gas, natural 391, 449-51. 
Highways, heritage 97. 


Unemployment/layoffs 189. 
Unions 206. 


Wage, minimum 206, 213 
Workers, handicapped 216. 


Ontario Place 124. 
Strike, paperworkers 171-3. 


Trade missions/offices 119. 


Ontario Place 124. 
Reservoirs, gas/oil 390-1, 449-51. 


Stadelman, W. R. (Industry and Tourism) 


Asbestos/asbestosis 50. 
Grants, research 48-9. 


Mercury poisoning 52-3. 
Motor vehicle/parts industry 49. 


Pulp/paper companies 52. 


Research, industrial 48-53. 
Vinyl] chloride 53. 


Hon. B. Stephenson (P.C., York Mills) 


Accidents, occupational 153-4, 230-1, 241-6. 


Alcoho! abuse/addiction 230-1. 
Apprenticeship 189-90, 218-9. 
Asbestos/asbestosis 154. 


Cancer/patients 253. 
Collective bargaining 152, 218. 
Committee, occupational health 219-21. 


Conciliation/mediation 165-7, 171-2, 261. 


Deaf/hard of hearing 251-2, 254-5. 
Deviant persons 180. 
Discrimination, handicapped 283-6. 
Discrimination, racial 180. 
Discrimination, weight 284-5. 
Doctors, foreign/immigrant 191. 
Drug abuse/addiction 230-1. 


Equal pay for women 166-7, 217-8. 


Fatalities/deaths 153-4, 241-5. 
Fines/sentences 231, 242-6. 
Fires 254-5. 
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Government organization/reorganization 
174. 


Health, occupational 202, 216, 221, 250-2. 

Heat levels/control 256. 

Hospital interns 191. 

Hours of work 195, 198-9, 202. 

Housing, adults only 295. 

Human rights code/commission 152, 277-8, 
283-6, 295, 300-2. 


Immigrants, skilled 277-8. 

Indian health 277. 

Inflation programme, federal 218, 261. 
Inspection, safety 232. 


Labour-management relations 151-5. 
Labour safety council 219-21. 


Maternity/paternity leave 167. 
Mercury poisoning 277. 
Minorities/ethnic groups 180. 
Mothers, working 218. 


Noise levels/control 251-2, 254-5. 


Permits, overtime 192. 
Price/profit/wage controls 261. 
Publications, government 225. 


Radiation, nuclear 192-4. 
Rehabilitation, vocational 251. 
Research, industrial 154-5, 253. 
Retirement 285-6. 


Safety committees, industrial 222-4, 256, 
258. 

Safety, occupational 153-4, 225-7, 230-2, 
238, 240-2. 

Schools, vocational 218-9. 

Security guards/agencies 218. 

Severance pay 167, 304. 


Stortchak, A. (Energy) 


Exploration/prospecting 397-8. 


Sweeney, J. (L., Kitchener-Wilmot) 


Committee procedures 661-3. 


HOME programme 665-6. 
Housing 606. 

Housing/land prices 592, 666, 668. 
Housing, mobile 625-7. 


Thacker, J. J. (Energy) 


Food prices 389. 


Hon. D. Timbrell (P.C., Don Mills) 


Advertising, Hydro 353-4. 
Advertising/publicity, government 357. 


Building codes/standards 355. 
Buses, energy 355, 388, 437. 


CANDU programme 393-4. 

Coal/lignite 325, 400. 

Commission, Hydro planning 327, 344. 

Commission, oil/gasoline prices 324- 5 
374-7, 395- 6, 410, 421-2, 426-34, 469. 

Committee, Hydro rates 326- Vj 468, 

Committee, municipal utilities 327. 


Electric utilities 408-9. 

Energy boards 446-70. 

Energy board personnel 448. 

Energy Corporation, Ontario 328, 471-2. 
Energy costs 379-80. 


Energy/management 323-9, 343-7, 351-65, 


371-402, 407-38. 
Energy, solar/wind 327, 343-4, 351. 


Exploration/prospecting 390-3, 397-9, 413-9 


Food costs 389. 
Food prices 388-9. 


Gas, manufactured 394, 
Gas, natural 325, 391. 


Silicosis 193-4. 
Strike, paperworkers 171-3, 181. 
Strikes/lockouts 152. 


Teachers 180. 


Wage, minimum 154, 167, 181-2. 
Women/girls 197. 

Workers, American 195. 

Workers, apartment buildings 190. 
Workers, domestic 197. 

Workers, handicapped 217. 

Workers, immigrant 225, 238. 
Workers, mine 174. 

Workers, unorganized/underpaid 184-5. 
Workers, utilities 227-8. 

Workers, women 153. 

Workmen’s compensation/board 224-5. 


Uranium 397-8. 


Land, serviced 665-8. 


Tape recordings 480. 
Townsites, new 606-8. 


Oil/gasoline prices 377-8, 389. 


Gas, natural, rates 446-7. 

Gasoline dealers/association, retail 356-7, 
374, 420-2, 425-6. 

Grants, Northern Ontario 432-3. 

Greenhouses/florists 365, 389, 472. 


Hearings, energy 371-2, 465-6. 

Heavy water process 460-1. 

Hydro corridors 371, 380-5. 

Hydro costs 325-6, 352. 

Hydro generating stations 363-5, 367 
Hydro meters 408-9. 

Hydro, Ontario 452-8. 

Hydro power/lines 347, 360-1. 

Hydro rates 326, 344, 355, 386-8, 437, 455-6. 
Hydro-Shell project 413-5, 417-9. 


Lawyers’ fees/salaries 465-6. 

Motor vehicles 346-7. 

Nuclear/atomic energy 461-6. 

Oil, fuel 445. 

Oil/gasoline prices 324, 345, 356-7, 373-9, 
388, 394-6, 400-2, 410, 421-35, 443-6, 
468-9. 


Pipelines, oil/gas 459. 








Polar Gas project 328, 392-4. 

Price differential, regional 356, 394-6, 
400-2, 410, 432-4. 

Price freeze, oil 324, 345, 401-2, 445-6. 


Radiation, nuclear 463-4. 
Research, energy/needs 354, 435. 
Reservoirs, water 364, 472. 


Speed limits 437-8. 
Syncrude Canada Ltd. 328, 353, 392-4. 


Tar sands 353, 394. 
ax: gasoline/motor fuels 400. 


Uranium 325, 345-6, 397-9, 413-9. 
Waste recycling 362-3, 444. 


Warner, D. (N.D.P., Scarborough-Ellesmere) 


Arbitration/boards 266-7. 


Webster, G. A. (Labour) 


Youth employment programmes 170. 


Wildman, B. (N.D.P., Algoma) 


Accidents, occupational 244-5, 
Advertising, Hydro 353. 
Advertising/publicity, government 357. 


Business Incentives Programme 130-1. 


Civil servants, senior 319. 
Commission, oil/gasoline prices 410. 
Committee procedures 71-2. 


Development Corporation, Ontario 130-1, 
139-40. 
Development, industrial 68, 78. 


Electric utilities 408-9. 
Energy/management 353. 
Experience ’75 117. 
Exploration/prospecting 388. 


Fines/sentences 244-5. 
Food costs 389. 
Food prices 388-9. 


Gasoline dealers/association, retail 356-7. 


Williams, J. (P.C., Oriole) 


Business Incentives Programme 141. 


Commission, Hydro planning 467-8. 
Committee, Hydro rates 468. 
Committee procedures 72. 


Development Corporation, Ontario 141. 


Energy boards 466-8. 
Experience ’75 117. 


Industries, service 78. 


Loans/grants, industries 141. 


Wronski, W. (Housing) 


Commission, Niagara escarpment 556-8. 
Committee, Townsend planning 628-9. 
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Conciliation/mediation 266. 


Housing, mobile 521-7. 
Housing shortage 522. 
Hydro meters 408-9. 


Imports/exports 93-4. 
Indian housing 605, 653-4. 
Indian income 54-5. 


Land severances 604-5. 
Loans/grants, industries 130-1, 139-40. 


Municipal planning/studies 603-5. 
Oil/gasoline prices 356, 388-9, 409-10. 


Planning, industrial 29-31. 

Price differential, regional 356, 409-10. 
Price freeze, oil 445-6. 

Pulp/paper companies 30. 


Safety, occupational 244-5. 
Strike, paperworkers 181. 


Trade missions/offices 93-4. 


Workers, women 317-8. 


Mercury poisoning 51-2, 
Ontario Place 125. 


Parks, industrial 66-7. 
Pulp/paper companies 52. 


Trade/convention centres 116. 
Trade fairs 95. 
Trade missions/offices 67-8, 120-1. 


Youth employment programmes 617-9. 


Farms/farm lands 637, 647. 


Hearings, development control 557. Pickering North project 637. 
Housing approvals 600. 


Housing/land prices 648. Regional municipality, Durham 642. 

Housing, mobile 626. Regional municipality, Haldimand-Norfolk 
607-9, 628-9. 

Land development, Vaughan housing 647. ¢ 

Land, serviced 544-5, Townsites, new 607-9, 647. 

Land severances 600, 604, 633. 

Land use/planning 544-5, 607, 627, 633, Youth employment programmes 618-9. 


637-8, 644-5, 647. 


Ron Zoning/rezoning 545. 
Loans/grants, municipalities 603. 


Municipal Board, Ontario 601. 
Municipal planning/studies 544, 601, 603-4, 
606-7, 619-20. 


York, P. A. (Industry and Tourism) 


Imports/exports 40. Research, industrial 45. 


Motor vehicle/parts industry 45. 
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